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PART  ONE 


ANCIENT  TIMES 
AND  EARLY  FEUDALISM 


THE  DAWN  OF  HISTORY 


The  history  of  the  Romanians  is  that  of  a  people  which  settled 
in  a  stable  way  in  one  and  the  same  hearth,  where  it  has  followed  its 
own  course  of  action  and  manifestation,  of  material  and  spiritual  civili¬ 
zation,  creating  lasting  original  assets  which  have  long  joined  the  pa¬ 
trimony  of  world  culture. 

Having  been  born  as  a  unitary  people  on  the  traditional  territory 
of  Dacia,  the  Romanians  have  uninterruptedly  preserved  the  continuity 
of  their  material  life,  their  ethnic-linguistic  and  cultural-spiritual  com¬ 
munity,  in  spite  of  all  the  hardships  they  faced.  Pointing  out  this 
aspect,  the  great  Romanian  historian  Nicolae  Iorga  (1871 — 1940)  wrote  : 

“We  are  talking  of  a  people  whose  roots  are  four  thousand  years  old  —  through 
its  ancestors  ;  this  is  our  pride  and  this  is  our  strength.”  1 

Archaeological  discoveries  throughout  Romania  testify  to  the 
existence  of  man  on  our  homeland’s  territory  two  million  years  ago." 
Investigations  in  the  area  of  the  Carpathians,  the  Danube  and  the  Black 
Sea  have  demonstrated  that  the  anthropogenesis  process  —  begun  in 
the  Quaternary  Period  —  unfolded  over  a  much  vaster  space  of  our 
planet,  therefore  including  not  only  Asia  and  Africa  but  also  Europe. 
The  process  of  hominization  of  anthropoid  apes  also  took  place  in  the 
Carpathian-Danubian-Pontic  area,  as  demonstrated  by  the  disco¬ 
very  of  one  of  the  earliest  hominids  on  the  European  continent,  who 
lived  two  million  years  ago  at  Valea  lui  Grauncean,u-Bugiule?ti,  in 
the  present-day  village  of  Tetoiu,  Vilcea  county  (South-West  Romania). 

In  that  area,  anthropologists  and  archaeologists  have  discovered 
fossil  remnants  of  28  species  (bones  of  bear  and  rhinoceros,  together 
with  bones  of  deer,  horses  and  monkeys)  of  Villafranchian  age.  As  the 
above-mentioned  species  do  not  live  together  peacefully,  nor  could  one 
formulate  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  place  where  such  animals  with¬ 
drew  in  order  to  die,  it  was  inferred  that  within  that  area  groups  of 
hominids,  fed  on  the  animals  killed  or  immobilized  in  the  silt  of  the 
lakes  at  that  time.  Many  of  the  bones  discovered  bore  obvious  traces 
of  deliberate  breaking,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  their  edible  mar¬ 
row.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  has  been  established  of  a  number 
of  tools  in  permanent  use,  made  out  of  the  bones  of  various  mammals 
and  preserving  indisputable  traces  of  prolonged,  therefore  repeated, 
utilization  —  which  characterizes  hominids  —  and  not  of  accidental 
use  —  which  is  specific  to  monkeys.  These  were  tools  of  several  types 
for  striking  and  crushing,  for  splitting  and  cutting,  for  perforating  and 
scraping,  etc.  —  whose  very  making  points  to  deliberate  actions.  By- 
analogy  with  animal  associations  of  Villafranchian  age  found  in  France, 
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the  site  at  Valea  lui  Graunceanu  could  be  dated  and  attested  interna¬ 
tionally  as  two  million  years  old  —  which  means  the  time  when  the 
earliest  human  beings  emerged. 

The  people  of  those  times  lived  in  packs  or  hordes,  led  a  life 
highly  similar  to  that  of  forest  animals  as  regards  food  (they  took 
everything  from  nature),  dwelling  (they  took  shelter  in  caves,  under 
rocks,  on  the  terraces  of  rivers)  and  clothing  (they  covered  their  bodies 
with  untanned  skins  of  animals)  ;  they  had  made  some  progress  — 
though  not  much  —  in  producing  tools  with  the  help  of  the  spark  of 
intelligence  that  placed  them  slightly  above  animals. 

The  Palaeolithic,  which  spanned  the  period  up  to  about 
10,000  B.  C.,  was  characterized  by  the  process  of  gradual  transition 
from  mere  occupation  of  the  territory  to  dwelling  on  it,  by  attempts 
at  arranging  and  even  creating  shelters. 

Palaeolithic  man  differed  from  his  ancestor  in  that  he  worked 
stone.  The  earliest  culture  of  that  period  is  embodied  in  the  “pebble 
culture”,  also  discovered  on  Romania’s  territory  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Dirjov,  Dimbovnie,  Arges  and  Raconita  (Wallachia)  in  the  hollow 
around  the  Transylvanian  city  of  Sibiu  and  more  recently  at  Ciuper- 
ceni-Turnu  Magurele  (on  the  Danube). 

The  warm,  generous  climate  in  former  times  gradually  changed, 
glaciation  being  felt  in  the  Carpathian  mountains  too.  Various  animals 
accustomed  to  the  torrid  temperature  —  the  elephant,  the  felines,  the 
monkeys,  etc.  —  either  died  away  or  fled,  species  after  species,  because 
of  the  cold.  Man,  however,  remained.  He  took  shelter  in  caves  —  e.g. 
those  at  Chaba-Ponor  and  Cioclovina  in  South  Transylvania  or  at  Baia 
de  Fier  (The  Iron  Mine,  ed.)  in  Oltenia,  Western  Wallachia  (highly  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  well-known  Le  Moustier  cave  in  France,  from  which  the 
name  of  the  civilization  of  that  period  is  derived)  ;  he  also  took  refuge 
on  high  terraces,  safer  and  easier  to  defend.  The  presence  of  man  and 
of  Palaeolithic  cultures  is  attested  by  tools,  cave  paintings  as  well  as 
fossil  remains  found  in  various  places  on  Romania’s  territory.  Flint  and 
wood  tools  discovered  at  Cotu  Miculinti  (e.g.  a  hammer,  a  mining  pick¬ 
axe  and  a  harpoon)  are  evidence  of  man’s  imaginative  abilities  in  those 
remote  times  (9,000  years  ago)  ;  they  lead  to  the  supposition  that  man 
had  managed  to  devise  and  make  nearly  all  types  of  flint,  wood  and 
bone  weapons  that  were  used  in  subsequent  times  as  well.  For  a  long 
time,  however,  the  evolution  of  weapons  was  not  particularized  out  of 
the  range  of  implements  and  tools  used  by  the  Stone  Age  people,  the 
same  objects  processed  by  them  being  fit  for  utilization  as  both  tools 
and  weapons.2  Representative  of  the  cave  paintings  ten  thousand  years 
ago  is  the  discovery  made  in  the  cave  at  Cuciulat,  Salaj  county  (North- 
West  Transylvania). 

The  period  of  transition  from  the  Palaeolithic  to  the  Neolithic 
(10,000 — 5,500  B.C.)  ran  parallel  to  the  withdrawal  of  ice  and  the  cli¬ 
mate  becoming  more  clement.  It  is  generally  characterized  by  great 
transformation  on  all  planes  :  the  evolution  of  some  communities  from 
the  stage  of  hunter-gatherer  to  that  of  harvester  and  then  of  cultivator 
-of  plans,  the  domestication  of  animals  —  which  naturally  led  to  man’s 
becoming  sedentary,  as  he  was  more  and  more  closely  linked  to  his 
Tiousehoid  and  to  the  hearth  of  his  home,  towards  which  all  his  activi¬ 
ties  converged,  since  he  had  his  household  inventory  and  his  stocks  of 
food  there.  Hunting  nevertheless  continued  as  a  basic  occupation.  3 
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The  “Neolithic  revolution”  (5,500 — 2,500 — 2,200  B.C.),  as  the  next 
period  has  been  characterized  by  more  recent  investigations,  was  typi¬ 
fied  by  the  polishing  and  even  perforation  of  stones,  out  of  which  man 
made  tools  and  weapons  —  more  advanced  and  more  efficient.  Clothing 
was  also  improved,  thanks  to  the  new  crafts  practised  by  people  : 
spinning  and  weaving.  Another  invention,  which  was  also  tantamount 
to  a  “revolution”  of  life,  was  pottery  or  the  making  of  vessels  out  of 
clay,  modelled,  dried  in  the  sun  and  then  baked  in  ovens.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  new  invention  is  attested  by  the  large  quantity  of  vessels 
discovered,  which  demonstrates  their  widespread  utilization,  primarily 
for  preparing  food  through  boiling.  The  domestication  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  and  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  gardens,  by  hoeing,  led 
to  the  transformation  of  Neolithic  man  from  a  gatherer  and  hunter 
into  a  producer.  This  made  possible  man’s  relative  emancipation  from 
his  dependence  on  nature  as  well  as  better  living  conditions. 

Tilling  land  and  rearing  animals,  people  felt  more  attracted  to 
this  land  which  yielded  food,  and  this  explains  the  growing  inclination 
to  a  sedentary  life.  They  built  dwellings  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  rivers 
and  streams  and  on  terraces,  because  they  had  there  whatever  was 
necessary  for  living  :  water,  fodder,  farming  land.  The  dwellings  were 
sunk  in  the  ground-pit-dwellings  —  or  raised  on  the  ground,  being 
made  of  wood  and  adobe,  with  a  hearth  —  absolutely  necessary  to 
ensuring  heat  and  preparing  food. 

This  period,  developed  in  the  post-glacial  climate  —  as  well  as 
after  emergence  from  it  —  is  known  also  on  the  Romanian  territory 
in  a  great  variety  of  cultures  ;  4  Cri?-Starcevo,  Turda?- Vinca,  Dude?ti, 
Boian,  Hamangia,  Precucuteni.5 

One  of  the  greatest  technological  gains  of  Neolithic  man  was  the 
processing  and  utilization  of  the  first  metal  —  copper  —  for  making 
weapons  and  tools.  After  sporadic  utilization  (archaeologically  attested 
as  early  as  the  old  Neolithic,  in  the  4th  millenium  B.C.)  copper  saw 
extensive  spreading ;  both  native  cooper  and  metal  obtained  by  redu¬ 
cing  ore  were  processed.6 

It  is  considered  that  native  copper  was  first  used  in  the  Carpath- 
ian-Danubian-Pontic  area  and  processing  by  metallurgical  processes 
in  Western  Europe.  Typical  of  the  Neolithic  was  the  linear  pottery  (de¬ 
corated  with  incised  stripes,  made  up  of  parallel  lines,  as  well  as 
angular  and  spiral  motifs),  spread  to  most  of  the  Romanian  territory. 

Outstanding  in  the  middle  Neolithic  were  the  cultures  :  Hamangia 
(4th-3rd  millenniums  B.C.)  distinguished  by  a  variety  of  forms  and 
rich  and  original  arts,  some  of  the  statuettes  discovered  at  Cernavoda 
in  Dobruja  (for  instance  “The  Thinker”)  being  genuine  masterpieces  ; 
Turda§-Vinca,  displaying  the  first  vessels  with  anthropomorphic  and 
zoomorphic  motifs  in  Romanian  ceramics  —  in  Banat,  Western  and 
South-Western  Oltenia  and  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Mure?  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania  ;  Boian  in  the  Wallachian  Plain,  spreading  between  the  Car¬ 
pathian  and  Balkan  mountains  ;  Cucuteni  which  spread  from  East 
Transylvania  to  Moldavia  and  much  farther  east,  beyond  the  Dniester, 
almost  up  to  Kiev.  One  of  the  most  important  late  Neolithic  testimo¬ 
nies  in  South-East  Europe  was  offered  by  the  Gumelnifa  culture,  emerg¬ 
ing  against  the  background  of  the  Boian  culture  and  incorporating  a 
few  elements  from  Hamangia.  It  spread  over  South-East  Moldavia,  Do¬ 
bruja  and  the  North-East  of  present-day  Bulgaria.7 
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The  creations  of  man  in  this  part  of  the  world  in  the  remote 
past  have  claimed  the  attention  of  numerous  foreign  archaeologists 
among  whom  professor  John  Nandris  of  the  University  of  London,  Stu¬ 
art  Pigott  of  the  University  of  Edinborough,  Professor  Bernhardt  Han¬ 
sel  from  the  University  of  Berlin,  Professor  Paul  MacKendrick  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

“The  Cucuteni  and  Gumelnita  Neolithic  cultures  are  perhaps  the  richest  ire 
Europe”, 

J.  Nandris  wrote  in  issue  No.  166,  1968,  of  the  London  review 
Antiquity.  In  his  turn,  Paul  Mackendrich  wrote  : 

“Neolithic  culture  in  Europe  is  everywhere  revolutionary  :  it  marks  the  transit¬ 
ion  from  a  predatory  to  a  sedentary  life...  the  moment  when  man  first  begins 
to  appreciate  and  to  create  beauty.  But  nowhere  outside  the  Aegean  basin 
is  lhat  beauty  more  breathtaking  than  in  the  sculpture  and  pottery  of  Neolithic 
Romania .. 

In  Romania,  the  most  impressive  Neolithic  site  in  all  Moldavia  (it  measures  263 
by  323  feet,  and  covers  three  and  two-third  acres),  is  Cucuteni,  thirty-six  miles 
northwest  of  Ia$i...  the  glorv  of  Cucuteni  is  its  painted  pottery... 

The  most  completely  excavated  Neolitic  village  in  Romania  is  Habasesti,  be¬ 
tween  Iasi  and  Traian...”  8 

The  inhabitants  and  creators  of  these  material  and  spiritual  va¬ 
lues  belonged  to  the  great  family  of  Indo-European  peoples,  out  of 
which  there  detached  themselves  the  Thracian-Getic-Dacian  tribes  — 
increasingly  individualized  in  the  subsequent  periods. 

During  the  early  half  of  the  3rd  millennium  B.C.,  South-East 
Europe  underwent  significant  transformations.  The  great  cultural  com¬ 
plexes  of  Neolithic  farmers  disappeared  one  after  another,  their  place 
being  taken  by  groups  of  people  whose  economy  was  predominantly 
pastoral.  9  In  certain  cases  —  for  instance  in  the  Wallachian  Danube 
Plain  —  these  were  tribes  of  shepherds  coming  from  the  steppes  north 
of  the  Black  Sea.  who  forced  the  earlier  inhabitants  to  take  refuge  in 
safer  areas  and  in  the  forests  clothing  the  Carpathian  foothills, or  to 
withdraw  westward  along  the  Danube.  The  way  of  life,  the  aspects 
of  material  culture  (pottery,  dwellings,  the  types  of  settlements),  the 
burial  rites  (as  a  rule  the  dead  were  laid  together  in  pits  stained  with 
ochre,  over  which  a  tumulus  was  raised)  —  involved  specific  features, 
different  from  those  of  previous  cultures.  As  against  the  Neolithic 
period  a  smaller  number  of  copper  objects  can  be  found.  Among  wea¬ 
pons  the  battle-axes  made  of  hard  rocks,  well  polished  and  occasionally 
adorned  were  preserved.19 

During  the  Bronze  Age  (1800 — 1150  B.C.)  metal  tools  and  weapons 
replaced  the  ston^.,  ones.  The  first  major  social  division  of  labour  took 
place  —  the  separation  of  farmers  from  shepherds.  The  development 
of  the  forces  of  production  generated  an  ever  more  clear-cut  social 
stratification.  On  the  whole,  the  great  cultures  of  that  period  (Glina, 
Monteoru,  Wittenberg,  Otomani,  Girla  Mare,  etc.)  were  unitary  in  point 
of  ethnical  material  features,  of  cultural  and  spiritual  manifestations. 

The  tools  of  primary  importance  and  of  absolute  necessity  were 
for  the  most  part  made  of  bronze  :  sickles,  axes  ;  so  were  the  weapons  : 
spear-points  and  arrow-heads,  daggers,  swords,  battle-axes.  It  was  again 
cut  of  bronze  that  ornaments  and  jewels  were  made  :  rings,  earrings. 
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beads,  buckles,  etc.  The  improvement  of  tools  and  the  domestication  of 
animals  spelt  remarkable  progress  in  the  development  of  human  occu¬ 
pations.  Agriculture  evolved  through  the  utilization  of  the  beast-drawn 
plough  and  cart  ;  forests  were  cut  by  means  of  bronze  axes  ;  crafts 
multiplied  especially  through  the  processing  of  metals  (bronze,  gold)  ; 
more  pottery  was  made,  superior  in  all  respects. 

Many  research-workers  have  ascribed  these  fundamental  changes 
to  the  migration  of  some  Indo-European  tribes  towards  the  west  and 
the  south-west.  It  is  assumed  that  groups  of  peoples  speaking  related 
■dialects  deriving  from  the  common  primitive  Indo-European  dwelt  over 
a  highly  extensive  area  —  from  the  Baltic  to  Central  Asia  —  at  the 
end  of  the  Neolithic.  The  predominantly  pastoral  life  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  society  on  the  basis  of  a  patriarchal  structure  were  typical  of 
them.  As  early  as  the  4th  millennium,  they  had  started  moving  west¬ 
wards  or  southwards,  so  that  during  the  3rd  millennium  they  occu¬ 
pied  most  of  Europe,  and  penetrated  into  Asia  Minor,  Iran  and  India. 
A  branch  of  the  Indo-European  tribes  settled  in  the  Carpathian-Danu- 
bian-Pontic  area  and  in  the  Balkans.  Soon  that  branch  crystallized  as 
the  group  of  Thracian  races. 

Many  archaeological  vestiges  and  written  testimonies  of  the  an¬ 
cient  times  recall  the  numerous  race  of  the  Thracians.  Upwards  of  100 
Thracian  tribes  were  attested  in  the  “Thracian  space”  encompassed  by 
the  Wooded  Carpathians  in  the  north,  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Sea  of  Azov  in  the  east,  the  North-West  of  Asia  Minor  and  Bithy- 
nia,  Mjsia,  Phrygia,  Troas,  Lydia  in  the  south-east  (toponymies  and 
anthroponymics  there  demonstrate  the  penetration  of  Thracian  ele¬ 
ments),  the  Aegean  Sea  in  the  south.  Macedonia  and  Illyria  in  the 
south-west  (along  a  conventional  south-north  line  from  lake  Prespa  up 
to  the  Danube),  the  Middle  Danube  in  the  west,  and  the  Slovakian 
Carpathians  in  the  north-west.  11 

The  first  written  information  on  the  history  of  Thracian  races  is 
included  in  Homer’s  epics  which  have  also  preserved  news  about  much 
earlier  realities,  transmitted  orally.  These  items  of  information  (al¬ 
though  concretely  referring  to  tribes  of  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Thracians,  with  whom  the  Greeks  first  came  into  contact)  are  of  broa¬ 
der  interest,  because,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  convey  an  overall  image 
of  the  evolution  stage  of  the  Thracian  world. 

The  Thracians  of  the  “Homeric”  time  (dated  to  the  early  Hallstatt 
period)  saw  an  epoch  of  economic  and  social  flourishing,  typical  of  the 
transition  from  bronze  to  iron.  They  were  past  masters  at  creating  cul¬ 
tural  assets  of  remarkable  originality  and  good  fighters  too,  as  chro¬ 
nicled  by  the  verse  devoted  to  them  by  the  author  of  the  Iliad  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  participation  in  the  Trojan  war.  For  instance  the 
Ciconian  Thracians  were  famous  as  drivers  of  war  chariots  or  as  infan¬ 
trymen  as  well  as  in  spear-throwing.  Bronze  still  was  the  main  raw 
material  used  for  producing  tools  and  weapons,  but  a  few  iron  objects' 
had  already  appeared. 

Still,  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  can  hardly  be  taken  ad  litteram. 
or  as  a  standard  for  evaluating  the  situation  of  the  entire  Thracian 
world.  This  world  —  made  up  of  numerous  races  which  lived  not  only 
at  a  great  distance  from  one  another  but  also  under  distinct  historical, 
socio-economic  and  cultural  conditions  and  were  subject  to  close  con¬ 
tacts  with  civilizations  quite  different  in  ethnic  and  evolutionary  terms, 
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inhabiting  the  surrounding  geographical  spaces  —  appeared  as  fairly 
diversified,  within  the  limits  of  its  unity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  centri¬ 
fugal  tendencies  formed  one  of  its  permanent  characteristic  features, 
internal  frictions  and  contradictions  setting  as  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  attempts  at  unification.  It  was  with  good  reason  that  Herodotus 
noted  in  the  mid-5th  century  B.C.  : 

“[— V,  3...]  The  Thracians  are  the  most  powerful  people  in  the  world,  except,  of 
course,  the  Indians,  and  if  they  had  one  head,  or  were  agreed  among  themsel¬ 
ves,  it  is  my  belief  that  their  match  could  not  be  found  anywhere  and  that 
they  would  very  far  surpass  all  other  nations...”  12 


“THE  BRAVEST  AND  FAIREST  OF  ALL  THRACIANS’ 


The  middle  and  late  Hallstatt  period  saw  the  ethnic-cultural  and 
linguistic  crystallization  of  the  Geto-Dacians  —  a  generic  name  given 
to  all  northern  tribes  of  the  Thracians.  13  This  process,  begun  much 
earlier,  had  been  outlined  in  its  main  characteristics  already  in  the 
previous  period.  The  Geto-Dacians  —  the  native  ancestors  of  the  Ro¬ 
manians  —  were  born  in  the  space  north  of  the  Haemus  (Balkan)  moun¬ 
tains  ;  their  emergence  was  momentous  for  the  history  of  the  entire 
South-East  of  Europe. 

Relatively  abundant  material  and  cultural  vestiges  enable  us  to 
reconstruct  in  broad  outline  the  main  moments  in  the  welding  and 
assertion  of  the  unity  of  the  northern  Thracian  population  —  because 
this  important  phase  of  its  evolution  is  not  recorded  by  written  testi¬ 
monies,  be  they  even  incomplete,  such  as  there  are  about  the  Thracians 
south  of  the  Haemus.  The  Greek  world  became  acquainted  rather  late 
with  the  history  of  the  Carpathian-Danubian-Pontic  territory,  as  the 
former’s  sphere  of  interests  and  contacts  extended  towards  the  Danube 
through  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  especially  through  the  Black  Sea. 

During  the  middle  Hallstatt  the  Basarabi  culture  developed  am¬ 
ply,  spreading  in  the  Danube  Plain  (from  Banat  down  to  its  mouth), 
in  the  Transylvanian  plateau,  in  Moldavia  up  to  the  middle  reaches 
of  the  Dniester,  over  part  of  Dobruja  and  a  vast  territory  beween  the 
Danube  and  the  Haemus.  An  organic  link  of  the  natural  evolution  of 
the  local  Hallstatt  (in  the  Carpathian-Danubian-Pontic  area  with  defi¬ 
nite  roots  in  the  Bronze  Age  culture  (Wietenberg,  Girla  Mare,  Tei),  Ba¬ 
sarabi  civilization  was  the  clearest  proof  of  the  ethnic  and  cultural 
unity  of  the  Geto-Dacian  world,  before  the  latter  was  included  in  the 
sphere  of  preoccupations  of  written  Greek  sources.  It  may  be  said 
that  Dacians  or  Getae  formed  the  advanced  nucleus  of  the  numerous 
race  of  Thracians.  As  the  ancient  geographer  Ptolemy  wrote,  they  had 
settled  in  the  country  which 
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“borders  in  the  north  on  that  part  of  European  Sarmatia  that  spreads  from  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  up  to  the  above-mentioned  bend  of  the  river  Tyras  (the 
Dniester,  ed.)  which,  as  has  been  already  said,  lies  between  the  degrees  53  and 
48°30',  in  the  west,  on  the  Metanastes  Jazvges,  by  the  river  Tibiscus  (now  the 
Timi§,  ed.)  and  in  the  south  on  that  part  of  the  river  Danube  which  ranges 
from  the  flow  of  the  Tibiscus  down  to  Axiopolis  (now  Cernavoda,  ed.),  whence, 
up  to  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (now  the  Black  Sea,  ed.)  and  to  its  mouth,  the  Da¬ 
nube  is  called  the  Istros'’ J<. 

The  ethnic-cultural  and  linguistic  particularization  of  the  Geto- 
Dacians  as  part  of  the  great  family  of  Thracian  races  therefore  penetrat¬ 
ed  the  consciousness  of  the  contiguous  populations  long  before  it  was 
recorded  in  the  texts  of  ancient  authors.  From  Hesiod,  who  as  early 
as  the  8th  century  B.C.  introduced  into  his  poem  Thagonia  15  the  first 
toponymic  of  the  Carpathian-Danube-Pontic  area  (namely  the  Istros  — 
now  the  Danube)  up  to  Sophocles  who  first  used  the  name  of  Getae  in 
his  tragedy  Triptolemos  16  three  centuries  later,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks  about  the  legend-ridden  space  north  of  the  Haemus  made  con¬ 
siderable  headway.  Anyhow,  in  subsequent  centuries,  news  of  this  space 
acquired  ever  more  consistent  concreteness  —  geographical  and  histori¬ 
cal  —  ancient  authors  recording  them  as  realities  already  known  or 
at  least  perceptible  to  their  contemporaries. 

It  is  altogether  remarkable  that  in  the  ancient  writings  preserved 
down  to  our  time,  the  terms  “Getae’’  and  “Dacians’’  were  used  correct¬ 
ly  from  the  very  beginning,  without  ambiguity  or  confusions,  in  order 
to  designate  one  and  the  same  people  :  the  natives  beyond  the  Haemus, 
ethnically  Thracians,  differing  from  the  southern  Thracians  through 
certain  peculiarities,  of  language,  customs,  beliefs  and  costume. 
Thucydides  speaks  about 

“the  Getae  beyond  the  Haemus  and  the  other  races  dwelling  between  the  Istros 
and  the  Pontus  Euxinus”  17 

while  Menander  ascribes  the  speech  reproduced  below  to  one  of  his 
characters  (also  bearing  a  significant  name  :  Daos  —  i.e.  the  Dacian)  : 

“That  is  what  we  are  like,  all  Thracians  and  especially  the  Getae  —  and  I  am 
proud  of  belonging  to  the  race  of  the  latter  (...)”  18 

Neither  Greek  nor  Latin  authors  used  either  of  these  terms 
exclusively,  although  it  Is  known  that  the  former  preferred  the  word 
“Getae”  while  the  word  “Dacians”  saw  more  extensive  circulation 
with  the  latter.  In  one  of  Terence’s  comedies,  one  can  read  : 

“Daos  (=■  the  Dacian)  :  My  best  friend  and  fellow-countryman  Gaeta  (=  the 
Getae)  came  to  see  me  yesterday.”  19 

Even  more  concrete  in  this  respect  was  Strabo,  who  offered  an 
explanation  for  the  fact  that  two  names  were  ascribed  to  the  same 
people  —  according  to  the  two  regions  inhabited  by  the  latter  : 

“I  will  call  one  group  Dacians,  the  other  Getae.  The  Getae  are  those  who 
spread  towards  the  Pontus  and  eastwards,  while  the  Dacians  are  those  inhabiting 
the  opposite  side,  towards  Germany  and  the  springs  of  the  Istros.”  20 


On  the  other  hand  the  historian  Dio  Cassius  stated  the  following 
about  the  Dacians  : 


“T  call  Dacians  the  people  mentioned  above,  as  they  call  themselves  and  as 
the  Romans  also  call  them,  although  I  very  well  know  that  some  of  the  Hel¬ 
lenes  call  them  Getae  either  with  or  without  justification.”  21 


Another  Roman  historian,  Trogus  Pompeius,  who  lived  under 


Augustus,  mentioned  that  : 


“The  Dacians  too  are  an  offspring  of  the  Getae.”  23 


Therefore  ancient  authors  acknowledged  the  ethnic  identity  be¬ 
tween  Getae  and  Dacians  as  well  as  their  ethnical  unity,  of  Thracian 
•essence. 


Ancient  narrative  sources  of  the  last  five  hundred  years  that 
preceded  our  own  era  moreover  supply  ample  information  (corro¬ 
borated  by  archaeological  investigations)  on  the  territory  inhabited 
by  the  Geto-Dacians.  At  the  time  of  maximum  spreading  of  the  latter, 
this  space  was  limited  by  the  Balkans  in  the  south,  by  the  Lower 
Reaches  of  the  River  Bug  in  the  east,  by  the  Wooded  Carpathians  in 
the  north,  and  by  the  Middle  Danube  in  the  west  —  with  a  few 
external  enclaves  inside  the  mass  of  the  surrounding  races.  Beyond 
the  extensions  and  limitations  often  imposed  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
history,  the  permanent  hearth  of  the  Geto-Dacians’  life,  the  unin¬ 
terrupted  cradle  of  their  civilization  always  remained  the  space  of 
the  Carpathians,  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea. 

Herodotus’  first  reports  on  the  Geto-Dacians,  regarding  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  the  threshold  between  the  ancient  and  the  early  history  of 
the  Carpathian-Danubian-Pontic  area,  were  occasioned  by  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  war  between  the  Persians,  led  by  Darius  I,  and  the  Scyth¬ 
ians.  Information  items  then  diversified  as  regards  both  the  internal 
military  organization  of  the  Ceto-Dacian  tribes  and  unions  of  tribes 
and  the  recording  of  their  relationships  with  neighbouring  or  remote 
races,  whose  roads  and  interests  intersected  and  clashed  in  the  Car¬ 
pathian-Danubian-Pontic  area,  such  as  the  Greeks,  Scythians,  Per¬ 
sians,  Macedonians,  Celts,  Romans,  etc. 

From  the  earliest  time,  the  Geto-Dacians’  military  performan¬ 
ces  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  their  contemporaries.  For  Hero¬ 
dotus  —  styled  the  father  of  history  —  the  Getae  were  : 


“the  bravest  and  fairest  of  all  Thracians.”  23 


It  is  also  from  Herodotus  that  information  has  come  down  to 
us  about  the  Geto-Dacians’  belief  in  immortality  —  grounded  on  the 
worship  of  Zamolxis  —  which  made  them  bold  in  battle  and  fearless 
•of  death.  Their  belief  —  Herodotus  pointed  out  —  is 


“that  the}  do  not  really  die,  but  that  when  they  depart  this  life  they  go  to 
y.ainolxis,  who  is  called  also  Gebeleizis  by  some  among  them”  24 


The  Geto-Dacian  army  was  made  up  of  foot  soldiers  and  horse¬ 
men.  Nevertheless,  ancient  writings  —  at  least  in  the  first  centuries  — 
only  recorded  information  regarding  their  cavalry.  Thus,  Thucydides 
motes  that  the  Getae 
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“are  the  Scythians'  neighbours,  they  share  their  costume  ami  are  all  mounted 
archers.”  2) 

From  Tomis  (now  Constanta)  where  he  had  been  exiled,  the 
poet  Ovid  described  the  Gcto-Dacians  both  truthfully  and  very  gra¬ 
phically  • 

“You  can  see  them  on  horseback,  coming  and  going  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  / 
Among  them  there  is  none  but  carries  a  quiver,  a  bow  and  arrows  yellowed  by 
viper  venom,  /  Their  voice  is  harsh,  their  faces  savage  and  they  are  the  very 
image  of  Mars.”  26 

Another  Latin  poet,  Horace,  asserts  in  one  of  his  poems  that 
the  Dacians 

“are  more  skilled  than  anyone  else  in  darting  arrows.”  27 

The  appreciations  in  ancient  narrative  sources  have  been  confir¬ 
med  by  archaeological  discoveries.  Diggings  have  revealed  abundant 
specific  materials  :  bronze  and  iron  arrow-heads  of  the  most  varied 
types,  parts  of  harness  —  often  finely  decorated,  etc. 

The  first  battles  recorded  in  history  against  the  mighty  Persian 
army  eloquently  testify  to  the  level  of  military  organization  which, 
the  Geto-Dacran  tribes  and  union  of  tribes  had  reached  in  the  6th — 5th 
centuries  B.C. 

Being  organized  in  strong  political  formations,  inhabiting  a  vast 
and  generous  territory  (in  point  of  riches  of  the  soil  and  subsoil),  the 
Geto-Dacians  reached  a  high  economic  standard  in  that  historical  period, 
arousing  the  interest  of  the  ancients.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the 
recent  discovery  of  an  impressive  hoard  at  Hinova,  near  Turnu  Severin 
(South-West  Wallachia),  containing  about  one  thousand  gold  objects. 
Ranking  with  the  richest  treasures  in  Romania,  it  includes  ornaments, 
and  ingots  adding  up  to  4,995  kg.  The  pieces  have  been  dated  to  the 
end  of  the  Bronze  Age  and  the  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age.  The  parti¬ 
cular  importance  of  the  hoard  consists  in  its  confirmation  of  an  ear¬ 
lier  hypothesis,  according  to  which  the  various  objects  of  the  hoards- 
found  in  Dacia  or  in  the  Carpathian-Danubian-Pontic  area  had  been 
made  by  natives,  that  the  ornaments  —  so  minutely  and  artistically 
worked  —  had  not  been  brought  from  elsewhere.  The  discovery  made 
at  Hinova  enables  us  to  retrace  the  whole  ancient  process  of  drawing 
metal  into  wires  and  bars,  as  well  as  the  technology  employed  by 
craftsmen.  The  Geto-Dacian  craftsmen  drew  upon  the  ornamentation 
employed  by  the  natives  in  pottery  —  of  ancient,  Neolithic  tradition 
(and  continued  by  Romanian  potters  to  date).  The  treasure  moreover 
attests  the  close  connections  of  the  Geto-Dacians  in  the  Danube  Plain 
with  those  in  Transylvania,  beyond  the  Carpathians. 

Ancient  writings  offer  a  clear  picture  of  the  level  of  our  an¬ 
cestors’  economic  life.  For  instance,  in  describing  Dacia,  Ptolemy 

“enumerates  more  than  40  cities  with  a  fairly  numerous  population.”  28 

From  the  notes  of  Herodotus  and  Ptolemy,  supplemented  by  the 
information  given  by  Criton  —  Emperor  Trajan’s  Greek  physician  — 
it  results  that  agriculture  was  the  most  important  branch  of  the  Geto- 
Dacian  economy  : 
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■“and  while  some  were  placed  above  those  who  tilled  the  land  with  ox-teams, 
others  —  those  around  the  king  —  were  appointed  to  look  ofter  the  for¬ 
tifications.’'  29 

The  same  sources  point  out  the  high  development  of  bee-keeping 
and  wine-growing,  very  much  as  from  later  writings  by  Strabo  and 
Arrian  —  taken  over  by  Ptolemy  —  we  learn  about  the  great  spread¬ 
ing  of  wheat  crops  : 

“The  quantity  of  wheat  brought  from  the  Pontus  is  greater  than  whatever 
comes  to  us  from  the  other  commercial  harbours,”  —  Demosthenes  said  — 
because  “that  land  produces  the  largest  quantity  of  wheat.”  30 

Arrian  of  Nicomedia  writes  the  following,  in  describing  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great’s  expedition  north  of  the  Danube  : 

“During  the  night  they  crossed  places  where  the  wheat  crops  were  plentiful. 
In  this  way  they  could  advance  unobserved  along  the  shore.  At  dawn,  Alexan¬ 
dras  started  through  the  wheat  fields.  He  ordered  his  footsoldiers  to  advance 
levelling  the  wheat  with  their  bent  lances,  until  they  reached  the  uncultivated 
places.”  31 


Again  from  the  sources  quoted,  we  can  estimate  the  importance 
of  fishing  in  the  Geto-Daeians’  economy,  out  of  the  fact  that  entire 
phalanges  and  cavarly  troops  with  which  Alexander  the  Great  attacked 
the  Getae  in  335  B.C.  were  carried  beyond  the  river  during  one  night, 
in  the  numerous  boats  of  the  natives,  which  had  of  course  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  fishing  and  transport  on  the  Danube.  32 

As  they  reared  cattle  and  other  animals  for  food,  for  drawing 
vehicles  as  well  as  in  their  trade  with  the  ancient  world,  the  Geto- 
Dacians  paid  particular  attention  to  horses.  Two  important  sources 
speak  about  the  beauty  and  quality  of  their  breed  :  in  the  Iliad, 
Homer  recalls  the  horses  of  the  Thracian  King  —  “beautiful  such  as 
had  never  been  seen  before  — ”  stolen  by  Ulysses  himself  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  among  the  spoils  taken  by  Philip  II  in  fighting  Ateas,  the 
Scythians’  king  (a  battle  that  took  place  somewhere  in  the  Danube 
Plain  or  in  Dobruia).  Trogus  Pompeius  also  mentions  2,000  mares  sent 
to  Macedonia  for  improving  the  breed  of  horses. 33 

Speaking  of  the  economy  of  the  Thraco-Geto-Dacians,  the  French 
historian  Louis  Leger  mentioned  that  they  had  been 

“good  farmers,  very  skilful  in  metal  processing”  y‘ 
and  the  Soviet  historian  N.S.  Derzhavin  wrote  that 

“the  ancient  Thracians  were  known  first  of  all  as  good  grain  cultivators”  who 
“‘also  occupied  themselves  with  wine-growing,  bee-keeping  and  cattle-breeding.” 35 

Numerous  coin  hoards  brought  out  by  archaeological  diggings  prove 
the  extension  of  the  Geto-Dacians’  economic  relations  with  the  Greeks 
who  had  settled  on  the  shores  of  Pontus  Euxinus,  about  whom  the 
historian  Rudolf  Bergner  wrote  : 

“‘The  Greeks  —  those  experienced  and  highly  advanced  traders  of  the  ancient 
world  —  certainly  maintained  such  an  active  commercial  traffic  with  the  Da- 
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cians  only  because  the  latter’s  wealth  in  gold  was  extremely  attractive  to 
them.-’  311 

The  interest  shown  by  Roman  merchants  —  about  two  centuries 
before  the  Roman  conquest  of  part  of  Dacia  —  in  the  products  which 
they  came  to  buy  in  southern  Dacia  irrefutably  attests  an  advanced 
economy,  materialized  in  the  activities  of  artisans,  tradespeople  and 
architects. 

The  spreading  ol  iron  led  to  a  remarkable  development  of  the 
production  forces.  The  furnaces  for  reducing  various  kinds  of  iron  ore 
discovered  on  our  country’s  territory  and  dated  back  to  the  Second 
Iron  Age,  point  to  the  fact  that  a  tradition  had  already  been  estab¬ 
lished  locally  in  iron  metallurgy  and  that  the  Geto-Dacians  broasted 
thorough-going  technological  knowledge  for  the  extraction,  reduction 
and  working  of  iron  —  which  undoubtedly  led  to  ceaseless  progress. 
The  implements  multiplied  and  their  functions  diversified  in  close 
connection  with  the  crafts  for  which  they  were  used  as  well  as  with 
the  improvement  of  the  technological  processes. 

The  utilization  of  the  new  metal  spelt  a  “revolution”  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  through  the  application  of  the  iron  ploughshare,  which  thus  pene¬ 
trated  deeper  into  the  soil  and  caused  it  to  yield  more,  through  making 
iron  hoes  which  are  obviously  better  for  agricultural  operations,  while 
the  iron  axes  and  pick-axes  helped  in  clearing  forests  and  expanding 
plough  fields,  very  much  as  the  chisels  and  gouges,  the  hammers, 
tongs  and  saws,  —  all  of  them  made  of  iron  —  were  particularly 
useful  in  processing  wood  as  well  as  in  building  work  of  all  kinds. 

The  progress  recorded  in  metallurgy  brought  about  and  influen¬ 
ced  the  improvement  of  other  handicrafts.  Among  them,  it  was  pottery 
that  took  pride  of  place,  through  the  utilization  of  the  potter’s  wheel 
instead  of  the  hand- turning  of  the  vessel  to  be  fashioned. 

The  general  economic  development  facilitated  a  vaster  and  more 
intensive  exchange  of  products  inside  the  tribes  or  among  them, 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  tribal  union  or  not.  The  direct  exchange 
of  products  (barter)  came  to  be  replaced  by  money  exchanges.  The 
minting  of  their  own  coins  by  the  Dacians  —  in  imitation  of  Greek 
ones  —  or  the  utilization  of  the  currency  of  the  peoples  with  whom 
exchanges  were  practised,  offer  evidence  on  the  development  of  the 
Geto-Dacian  society  not  only  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  but 
also  from  the  political  and  cultural  ones.  The  making  of  weapons  and 
of  fighting  equipment,  as  well  as  their  adornment  points  to  a 
genuine  art 

■“so  original  and  typical  that  it  seems  it  can  only  be  ascribed  to  native  artists,” 
as  Ubicini  poited  out.  37 

Evidencing  the  development  of  iron  metallurgy  in  Dacia  and  the 
production  of  iron  tools  and  implements,  the  Romanian  historian 
Vasile  Parvan  wrote  : 

“Taking  into  account  the  high  number  of  tools  and  weapons  of  the  Second  Iron 
Age  found  in  Dacia  —  among  which  the  curved  daggers  and  swords  are  of  a 
type  that  had  not  yet  been  created  elsewhere  —  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
iron  mines  in  Dacia  were  exploited  much  more  actively  than  could  be  sugges¬ 
ted  by  the  handful  of  furnaces,  the  slag,  the  anvils,  hammers  and  other  tools 
used  by  smiths  that  we  have  so  far  discovered.”  38 
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The  hoard,  mainly  made  up  of  silver  objects  discovered  at  Bune$ti- 
Averesti  in  Moldavia,  testifies  to  the  unity  of  the  Geto-Dacian  civi¬ 
lization,  to  its  uninterrupted  continuity  during  the  centuries.  Although 
dating  back  to  the  4th — 2nd  centuries  B.C.,  it  shares  features  with  the 
treasure  discovered  at  Hinova.  Of  course,  the  contours  of  the  objects 
and  their  ornamentation  had  undergone  a  certain  amount  of  stylization, 
but  the  motifs  evince  the  same  native  tradition.  This  treasure  too 
confirms  that  the  Carpathian-Danubian-Pontic  area  was  not  only  a 
store  of  agricultural  produce,  but  also  an  important  centre  for  pro¬ 
cessing  metals,  for  making  iron  tools  and  weapons. 

The  Geto-Dacian  population  continued  to  live  in  communities. 
However,  unlike  those  of  the  previous  epoch  —  set  up  especially 
through  the  relationship  among  the  families  composing  them,  the 
communities  of  the  new  period  relied  primarily  on  socio-economic 
interests.  The  family  itself  had  changed  during  the  new  period  :  beside 
the  large  family,  including  several  generations  descending  from  the 
same  ancestor,  there  was  also  the  small,  monogamous  family,  made  up 
of  parents  and  children.  The  transformations  inside  the  community, 
with  the  periodical  sharing  out  of  the  land  among  the  families  and 
the  holding  of  offices  in  the  community,  the  extension  of  private  pro- 
perty  —  especially  of  movables  —  but  also  of  the  right  of  possession 
tending  to  change  into  real  estate  ownership  —  created  the  possibility 
for  an  upper  stratum  to  detach  itself  from  among  the  community  and 
for  a  kind  of  tribal  aristocracy  to  emerge.  The  appearance  of  private 
property,  the  formation  of  a  ruling  class  —  in  an  incipient  phase  at 
the  time  —  aroused  the  desire  to  conquer  new  territories  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  which  gave  rise  to  conflicts  and  wars  among  the 
tribes. 

The  economic  ties,  the  exchanges  of  material  and  spiritual  assets 
among  the  tribes,  the  joint  interests  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  necessity 
of  defending  their  own  territory  and  freedom  under  the  threat  of 
other  populations,  on  the  other,  rallied  the  tribes  and  created  condi¬ 
tions  for  occasional  collaboration  between  them,  thus  preparing  genuine 
tribal  unions  and  state  nuclei.  For  the  purpose  of  achieving  the  tribal 
union,  the  representatives  cf  the  tribes,  observing  the  principles  of 
democracy  —  as  conceived  at  that  time  — ,  elected  their  represen¬ 
tatives  to  the  leadership  of  the  tribal  union,  with  social-juridical,  so¬ 
cial-economic,  social-political  and  military  prerogatives. 

The  history  of  the  Geto-Dacians  north  of  the  Danube  became 
better  known  during  the  acme  and  the  decline  periods  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  State.  The  Getae  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battles  against  the 
Macedonians  on  the  territory  between  the  Southern  Carpathians  and 
the  Danube,  as  well  as  north  of  the  maritime  Danube  ;  ancient  sources 
offer  detailed  information,  highly  interesting  for  reconstructing  the 
history  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carpathian-Danubian-Pontic  area. 3:> 

In  the  year  339  B.C.,  the  Scythians  led  by  King  Ateas,  organized 
a  foray  into  Dobruja,  being  confronted  with  the  united  forces  of  the 
Getae  and  Histrians,  led  by  a  llrex  histrianorum”  considered  the 
head  of  a  Geto-Dacian  political  formation. 40  In  spite  of  its  sturdy 
opposition,  the  coalition  was  defeated,  entailing  the  retort  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  king  Philip  II,  who  obliged  Ateas  to  withdraw  beyond  the 
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Danube. 41  Following  Philip  II’s  action,  Dobruja  and  the  Greek  colo¬ 
nies  came  to  be  ruled  by  the  Macedonians. 

In  the  spring  of  335  B.C.,  Alexander  the  Great,  Philip  II’s  succes¬ 
sor,  started  from  Amphiopolis  at  the  head  of  an  expeditionary  corps 
which  numbered  30,000  men  against  the  Triballies,  the  Illyrians  and 
the  Getae  North  of  the  Haemus.  42  Leaving  Philippi  fortress  and  the 
Orbelon  (now  Ciandag)  massif  on  its  left,  the  Macedonian  army  crossed 
the  river  Nestos  (now  Mesta)  and  after  marching  for  ten  days  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  Ealkans.  It  was  here  that  their  first  fight  took  place 
with  the  local  Thracian  population  which  had  occupied  the  mountain 
pass.  The  tactics  of  Alexander’s  opponents  was  very  ingenious.  Arrian 
relates  the  event  as  follows  : 

“They  had  brought  carts  and  waggons  and  placing  them  in  front  of  them,  used 
them  as  bulwarks,  in  order  to  fight  from  them,  in  case  they  were  attacked.  At 
the  same  time  they  thought  of  rolling  the  waggons  over  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
from  the  steepest  slope  of  the  mountain.  They  imagined  that  the  more  compact 
the  phalanx  that  met  the  waggons  and  over  which  these  would  be  upturned, 
the  better  they  would  disperse  the  phalanx  through  the  violence  of  the 
clash.”  43 

The  Macedonian  king  resorted  to  an  equally  clever  manoeuvre  : 

“Alexander  (the  same  Arrian  relates)  kept  council  about  crossing  the  mountain 
with  the  least  danger.  After  having  decided  that  the  danger  must  nevertheless 
be  faced  as  there  was  no  other  crossing  point,  he  ordered  the  hoplites  that, 
when  the  waggons  were  allowed  to  roll  down  the  slope  (by  the  Thracians),  those 
who  —  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  road  —  could  break  the  ranks  should 
scatter,  so  that  the  waggons  could  pass  between  them.  Those  embarrassed  by 
the  narrowness  of  the  defile  should  serry  their  ranks,  lie  down  on  the  ground 
and  join  their  shields  over  them  most  carefully,  so  that  the  waggons  rolling 
down  mightily  may  pass  between  or  over  those  shields  —  without  hurting  the 
men  —  as  was  but  natural.  Everything  happened  exactly  as  Alexander  had 
planned  and  ordered.”  44 

In  the  ensuing  battle,  the  Macedonian  army  crushed  its  oppo¬ 
nents,  but  the  latter’s  attempt  to  scatter  the  phalanx  in  order  to  be 
able  to  destroy  it  proved  that  the  Thracian  tribes  had  acquired  a 
very  accurate  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  formula  invented  by  Philip  II 
and  were  seeking  solutions  to  annihilate  it. 

Alexander  tried  to  make  “a  forced  debarcation”  45  on  the  island, 
ferrying  there  archers  and  hoplites  by  the  ships  at  his  disposal.  But. 
owing  to  the  resistance  put  up  by  the  Triballies  who  had  taken  shelter 
on  the  islet,  to  the  latter’s  steep  shore  and  to  the  strong  current  of 
the  river  which  drove  the  ships  downstream,  his  attempt  failed. 

In  the  meantime,  a  vast  Getic  army  of  more  than  10,000  foot- 
soldiers  and  about  4,000  horsemen  had  concentrated  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Danube.  Learning  of  Alexander’s  arrival 

“they  wanted  to  prevent  him  from  crossing  over  to  them,  if  he  had  tried  to 
do  so.”  46 

Judging  by  the  number  of  its  effectives,  the  army  could  only 
belong  to  a  union  of  tribes,  probably  allied  with  Syrmos,  chief  of  the 
Triballies,  and  coming  to  support  them. 
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Changing  his  initial  plan,  Alexander  gave  up  the  idea  of  land¬ 
ing  on  the  islet  and  in  exchange  decided  to  start  an  action  against 
the  Getae  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  With  the  ships  at  his  disposal, 
with  one-trunk  boats  gathered  in  the  area, 


‘for  there  were  plenty  of  them  (Arrian  writes),  as  the  inhabitants  on  the 
banks  of  the  Istros  used  them  for  fishing  or  for  visiting  each  other  along  the 
river,  while  many  of  them  used  such  boats  for  piracy  too,”  47 


as  well  as  with  improvised  means  (hides  filled  with  straw)  Alexander 
crossed  the  Danube  during  the  night  with  about  1,500  horsemen  and 
some  4,000  footsoldiers. /,s 


“The  Getae  withdrew  towards  a  city  a  parasang  (about  5.5  km,  ed.)  away  from' 
Istros.  They  withdrew  as  far  from  the  river  as  they  could,  to  lonely,  wild  places. 
Alexander  conquered  the  city  and  seized  all  the  booty  that  the  Getae  had  left, 
behind.”  49 


The  existence  of  a  city  points  to  the  economic  development  of 
the  Getae,  as  well  as  to  the  beginnings  of  an  organization  in  the 
nature  of  a  state. 


In  the  spring  of  334  B.C.,  when  Alexander’s  Macedonian  army 
crossed  the  Hellespont  to  Asia,  the  emperor  left  as  his  substitute 
Antipatros  —  one  of  the  best  generals  of  the  generation  trained  by 
Philip  II.  Antipatros  managed  to  maintain  internal  political  stability 
and  order  on  the  Balkan  territories  included  in  the  Macedonian  State, 
but  he  was  not  spared  a  number  of  revolts  of  the  subjugated  popu¬ 
lations  and  even  some  rebellions  of  his  own  strategists. 

As  ambitious  were  the  plans  cherished  by  Meninon’s  successor, 
Zopyrion  (called  by  Latin  sources  praepositus  Thraciae  or  praejectus 
Ponti  5°)  who,  shortly  after  taking  over  that  function,  initiated  a  mili¬ 
tary  expedition  in  the  North-Pontic  space,  beyond  the  Danube.  51  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  motives  of  that  expedition,  Trogus  Pompeius  noted  that 


“Zopyrion,  whom  Alexander  the  Great  had  left  behind  as  governor  of  the 
Pontus,  considered  it  was  a  shame  to  wait  impassively,  without  undertaking 
anything.”  K 


Zopyrion’s  army,  whose  effectives  exceeded  20,000  fighters,  cros¬ 
sed  the  Danube  on  the  ships  concentrated  for  that  purpose  (probably 
at  the  traditional  ford  at  Isaccea)  and  advanced  through  the  “Getie 
desert”  and  the  area  of  the  seashore  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hyspanis- 
(now  the  Bug),  where  it  besieged  Olbia  (Parutino).  The  moment  the 
army  returned  to  the  area  of  the  Danube,  a  sudden  storm  hit  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  boats,  so  that  the  crossing  of  the  river  by  the  expeditionary 
corps  could  not  be  performed  immediately.  It  was  precisely  when  the- 
Macedonians  were  attacked  by  the  Getae 53  and  destroyed  ;  Zopyrion 
himself  lost  his  life  during  that  battle. 

In  the  year  300  B.C.,  the  Geto-Dacians  of  the  Wallachian  Plain, 
under  Dromichaites,  defeated  Lysimachus,  the  King  of  Hellenistic 
Thrace,  who  had  invaded  the  Danube  area. 
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The  first  battle  between  the  Getae  and  the  Macedonians  was 
fought  soon  after  the  one  at  Ipsos,  in  the  year  300  or  299  B.C.  As 
Pausanias  wrote,  Lysimachus  . 

“had  to  face  men  who  were  very  skilled  at  warfare  and  who  also  overcame 
him  in  numbers.”  54 

The  Getae  scored  a  complete  victory  : 

“He  himself  (Lysimachus,  ed.)  ran  the  greatest  possible  danger  and  only  escaped 
by  flight.  His  son,  Agathocles  who  then  supported  him  in  battle  for  the  first 
time,  wras  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Getae.”  33 

Having  been  defeated  in  other,  previous  battles,  around  the 
year  297  Lysimachus  was  forced  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Getic 
king.  In  exchange  for  Agathocles’  release,  the  Getae  obtained  the 
restoration  of  their  territory  beyond  the  river,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Macedonians. 

In  292  B.C.,  Lysimachus  was  forced  to  start  a  second  large-scale 
war  on  the  Getic  political  formation  ruled  by  Dromichaites.  Lysi¬ 
machus’  army  was  this  time  much  more  numerous  than  the  one  he 
had  used  seven  or  eight  years  before.  Its  effectives  mightily  impressed 
the  contemporaries,  which  explains  the  rather  far-fetched  figure  — 
still,  the  only  one  we  know  —  given  by  Polyaenus  :  100,000  men. 56 

The  Thracian  king  fell  a  prisoner  during  that  battle. 

During  the  fighting,  Dromichaites  displayed  his  qualities  of  a 
great  military  commander,  while  after  the  victory  he  proved  a  skilful 
statesman  and  diplomatist.  The  defeated  —  including  king  Lysi¬ 
machus  —  were  transported  to  Helis  citadel,  where  they  were  very 
well  treated  and  their  fate  was  subject  for  debate  to  the  people’s 
assembly.  The  episode  was  narrated  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (Diodorus 
of  Sicily)  who  dwelt  at  length  on  Dromichaites’  way  of  conceiving  the 
foundations  of  that  peace  —  a  conception  which  obviously  surpassed  the 
morality  and  manners  of  the  time  : 

“When  Lysimachus’  army  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Thracians,  the  latter  gathered 
together,  running  to  the  place  in  very  great  numbers,  and  demanded  that  the 
prisoner  king  be  handed  over  to  them,  for  them  to  punish  him.  For,  they  said, 
such  men  as  had  shared  the  dangers  must  also  share  the  right  of  deciding  on 
the  treatment  of  those  captured.  Dromichaites  was  against  punishing  the  cap¬ 
tive  king  and  explained  to  the  soldiers  that  it  was  much  better  to  spare  that 
man’s  life.  Should  they  kill  Lysimachus,  he  said,  other  kings  would  succeed  him 
and  they  might  eventually  turn  out  much  more  fearful  than  their  predecessor. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  spared  him,  he,  as  was  but  due,  would  show  gra¬ 
titude  to  the  Thracians,  who  had  given  him  his  life.  And  so,  they  would  recover 
without  any  danger  the  fortified  places  formerly  ruled  by  the  Thracians.” 57 

Perhaps  the  famous  feast,  at  which  the  king  of  Hellenistic 
Thrace  and  his  retinue  were  treated  to  choice  food  out  of  costly 
dishes,  while  the  Getae  themselves  had  a  very  frugal  meal,  may  be 
r(o  more  than  artistic  fiction,  resorted  to  by  ancient  authors  in  order 
to  underline  the  ethical-human  value  of  the  question  put  by  Dromi¬ 
chaites  to  Lysimachus  : 

“Why  did  you  leave  at  home  so  many  habits,  such  an  alluring  way  of  life  and 
such  a  brilliant  reign,  and  you  yielded  to  the  wish  to  come  over  to  barbarians, 
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who  lead  a  ravage  life,  live  in  a  country  haunted  by  frosts  and  do  not  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  good  food  ?  Why  did  you  strive  so  unnaturally  to  bring  your  sol¬ 
diers  in  places  where  no  alien  army  can  escape  under  the  open  sky 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that  the  captives  were  neither 
killed  nor  ill-treated,  or  enslaved  or  sold  over  as  slaves,  or  released 
only  in  exchange  for  exorbitant  ransoms  —  as  was  but  normal  for  con¬ 
querors  of  other  races  —  but  released  out  of  higher  political  reasons, 
is  attested  beyond  any  doubt  by  subsequent  events.  In  exchange  for 
his  liberation.  Lysimachus  accepted  to  return  to  the  Getae  the  terri¬ 
tories  occupied  by  him,  —  including  the  reinforced  settlements  — 
and  in  future  to  abstain  from  aggressive  acts  against  them.  The  peace 
was  strengthen  by  the  Dromichaites’  marriage  to  Lysimachus’  daugh¬ 
ter.  59  Ancient  sources  also  recorded  further  data  and  events  which 
evidence  the  Geto-Dacians’  economic  and  military  power,  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  their  society,  the  high  level  reached  by  their  civilization,  which 
permitted  the  defence  of  a  well  outlined  territory  ;  all  this  heralded 
the  setting  up  of  a  centralized  state. 

The  decree  in  honour  of  Agathocles  —  a  leading  citizen  of  His- 
tria  —  around  the  year  200  B  C.  mentions  the  attack  on  the  town  by 
Zoltes.  a  Thracian  chieftain  from  the  South-West,  and  the  assistance 
given  to  the  Histrians  by  Thercaxos,  a  leader  of  the  Geto-Dacians  on 
either  bank  of  the  Danube.  It  was  around  the  same  date  that  the  Geto- 
Dacian  territory  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Carpathians  was  invaded 
by  the  Bastarnae,  a  Germanic  population  dwelling  in  Silesia.  Relating- 
their  arrival,  the  Latin  historian  Trogus  Pompeius  spoke  about  the 
Dacians  who 

“under  king  Oroles  fought...  the  Bastarnae,”  fl° 

stemming  their  penetration  into  the  arch  of  the  Carpathians. 

During  the  third  and  second  centuries  B.C  ,  the  history  of  the 
Geto-Dacians  was  to  a  smaller  extent  reflected  in  ancient  writings. 
The  records  that  have  been  preserved  —  and  to  an  even  greater  extent 
the  archaeological  vestiges  —  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  after  the 
resistance  put  up  in  order  to  stem  the  Macedonian  expansion,  the  Geto- 
Dacian  tribes  and  unions  of  tribes  continued  to  be  confronted  with 
serious  problems  of  a  military  nature,  owing  to  the  penetration  of  fo¬ 
reign  populations 61  into  the  Carpathian-Danubian-Pontic  area.  Conco  - 
mitantly  or  successively,  the  local  Geto-Dacian  population  was  invaded 
bv  various  races  —  some  of  them  coming  from  the  south,  like  the 
Illyrians,  others  from  the  east,  like  the  Scythians,  and  others  from  the 
west,  like  the  Celts.  One  may  imagine  the  extremlv  destructive  nature 
of  such  invasions  from  the  discovery  of  the  vestiges  of  manv  native 
settlements  literally  razed  from  the  ground,  from  the  repeated  exodus 
of  the  natives,  from  th^  slowing  down  of  the  natural  tempo  of  their 
economic,  cultural  and  political  evolution  —  phenomena  evidenced  by 
archaeological  excavations  and  confirmed  by  the  fragmentary  infor¬ 
mation  inserted  in  the  chronicles  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

With  the  Celtic  invasion,  in  the  4th  —  2nd  centuries  B.C.,  there  was 
a  recrudescence  of  invasions  from  the  east  and  north-east  into  the 
Carpathian-Danubian-Pontic  area,  owing  on  the  one  hand  to  late  Scyth¬ 
ian  infiltrations  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  gradual  advance  of  the 
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Bastarnae  and  subsequently  to  the  spreading  of  the  authority  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  over  the  western  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  life  of  the  Greek  cities  in  that  area  —  Histria,  Tyras,  Tomi, 
Callatis,  Odessos,  Apollonia  —  was  quite  often  troubled  not  only  by  the 
presence  of  the  Scythians,02  but  also  by  the  rivalry  among  the  poleis, 
to  a  great  extent  amplified  by  military  or  economic  developments  in 
remoter  Hellenistic  zones.63 

The  Getae  interference  into  the  life  of  the  Greek  cities,  into  the 
relationships  among  them  and  into  the  conflicts  they  had  with  other 
enemies  (e.g.  with  the  South-Danubian  Thracians)  was  fairly  well-mark¬ 
ed.  Primarily  because  the  territory  between  the  Danube  and  the  Black 
Sea  continued  to  be  thickly  inhabited  by  the  Getae  who  • —  being  orga¬ 
nized  as  tribes  and  unions  of  tribes  —  remained  in  possession  of  their 
habitat  in  spite  of  repeated  foreign  invasions.  Secondly,  because,  natu¬ 
rally  aspiring  to  maintain  their  unity  with  the  Getae  south  of  the  Da¬ 
nube  and  to  control  the  sea-coast  where  the  Greek  poleis  had  been 
implanted,  the  unions  of  Getic  tribes  left  of  the  Danube  intensified 
their  pressure. 

At  the  end  ot  the  third  century  and  during  the  early  part  of 
the  second  century  B.C.,  Rhemaxos  —  a  king  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Danube  (perhaps  in  the  Wallachian  Plain)  —  steadily  controlled  the 
Greek  poleis,  in  fact  assuming  the  role  of  their  protector  in  exchange 
for  the  habitual  pharos  (tribute). C4  The  military  support  granted  by 
him  proved  instrumental  or  even  decisive  sometimes  in  saving  the 
Greek  cities  from  the  threats  of  much  stronger  enemies.  Eventually,  the 
Histrians  decided  to  put  up  armed  resistance,  and  they  elected  Agat- 
hooles,  Antiphilos’  son,  commander  of  the  territory  with  full  powers.  At 
the  head  of  a  detachment  of  “volunteers  from  among  the  citizens  and 
the  barbarians  sheltered  in  the  city”,  he  “defended  the  cropfields,  the 
herds  and  the  grains”  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  assistance  in  the  meantime 
required  from  Rhemaxos.  In  the  beginning  the  Getic  king  placed  100 
horsemen  at  the  Histrians’  disposal  ;  but,  “when  the  Thracians  fell  in 
a  great  number  over  the  guards  (Histrians,  ed.),  and  the  latter  took 
flight  beyond  the  river  in  fear,  leaving  the  territory  (of  the  city)  defence¬ 
less”,  king  Rhemaxos’  son,  insistently  urged  by  Agathocles,  increased 
the  number  of  Getic  horsemen  to  600.  The  Getic  detachment,  pro¬ 
bably  in  cooperation  with  Histrian  volunteers  under  Agathocles’  com¬ 
mand,  defeated  the  Thracian  armv  and  restored  quiet  to  the  city  of 
Histria.  Nor  is  it  out  of  the  question  for  the  union  of  tribes  headed 
by  Rhemaxos  to  have  succeeded  the  one  that  —  under  Dromichaites’ 
leadership  —  had  faced  the  army  commanded  by  Lysimachus.  65. 

From  the  clashes  between  the  Geto-Dacians  and  Darius’  invading 
armies  in  514  B.C.,  Alexander  the  Great’s  armies  in  335  B.C.  and  Lysi¬ 
machus’  in  292  B.C.  we  can  infer  the  existence  of  well-knit  Geto- 
Dacian  state  formations  headed  bv  chieftains  such  as  Shakes,  Cothelas, 
Sarmis  ;  this  enabled  them  to  confront  the  invaders  and  to  drive  them 
away  from  the  ancestral  Geto- Dacian  territory.  The  information  on 
those  campaigns  permits  us  to  detect  the  beginning  of  a  historical  pro¬ 
cess  of  social-political  organization  as  early  as  the  6th  century  B.C. 
The  record  of  Lysimachus’  attempt  to  conquering  the  Getic  cities  north 
of  the  Danube  occasions  an  aquaintance  with  the  evolution  of  that 
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process  in  the  4th-3rd  centuries  B.C.  in  the  politically  solid  formation 
then  in  the  Second  Iron  Age  —  headed  by  Dromichaites. 

The  period  between  Dromichaites’  rule  and  Burebista’s  was  cha¬ 
racterized  by  continuity  of  the  process  of  development  of  state  life  in 
the  Dacian  world. 

Creatively  taking  over  elements  of  material  and  spiritual  culture 
from  the  peoples  with  whom  they  came  into  contact,  as  stated  by  the 
Romanian  historian  Vasile  Parvan  (1882—1927), 

tlie  Geto- Dacians,  who  controlled  the  great  road  of  civilization  represen¬ 
ted  by  the  Danube,  maintained  the  same  vast  territory  on  the  Lower  Danube. 
They  received  strong  Greek  influences  on  the  Danube  upstream  —  and  then 
Roman  ones  downstream  —  while,  in  their  turn,  they  offered  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans  spiritual  consistency  of  a  superior  and  highly  specific  kind,  which 
ancient  literature  sometimes  chronicled  with  amazement  and  admiration,  turn¬ 
ing  the  C-eto-Dacians  into  an  almost  fabulous  people,  given  their  bravery,  wis¬ 
dom  and  sense  of  justice.”  Cfi 


Out  of  whatever  was  coeval  to  them  in  the  Greco-Roman  world 
as  scientific  or  artistic  manifestations  practically  nothing  remained 
alien  to  them,  but,  through  whatever  they  achieved,  the  Dacians  remain¬ 
ed  themselves,  preserving  the  individuality  and  the  originality  of  their 
civilization. 

The  Dacians’  fortified  settlements  with  the  famous  mums  dacicus 
or  opus  dacicum  impress  us  even  nowadays  through  their  massiveness 
and  particularly  through  the  technique  of  building  timber  into  stone 
masonry. 

“Thracian  settlements  in  the  plains  were  wooden  enclosures  with  towers. 
They  were  already  cities.  With  the  Dacians  such  settlements  were  fortified  with 
stone  walls.  Models  of  Dacian  houses  and  enclosures  are  to  be  found  on  the 
basreliefs  of  Trajan’s  Column  in  Rome,”  wrote  N.  S.  Derzhavin.  07 

Herodotus,  Strabo,  Diodorus,  Arrian,  Lucianus,  Julianus  and  oth¬ 
ers  —  whenever  they  speak  about  the  Geto-Dacians  —  used  the  phrase 
“the  people  of  the  immortals.”68  At  the  same  time,  all  of  them  recorded 
the  extraordinary  influence  of  Zamolxis’  doctrine  on  the  spirit  of  its 
worshipers  who,  “placing  freedom  above  anything  else,  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  between  death  and  slavery,  and  took  their  own  lives  in  order 
not  to  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands.”69  In  his  turn,  Mircea  Eliade.  refer¬ 
ring  to  Zamolxis  and  the  Geto-Dacians’  belief,  says  that  “the  God  of 
the  Getae  rendered  them  ’immortal’.” 7n 

The  Geto-Dacians’  material  and  spiritual  culture  had  reached  that 
stage  in  its  historical  evolution  which  called  for  the  building  of  the 
centralized  state  accomplished  in  the  first  century  B.C.  It  is  worth 
remembering  that  written  sources,  reporting  on  our  ancestors  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  first  millennium  B.C.  present  them  —  within  the 
context  of  events  at  that  time  —  as  defenders  of  their  ancestral  hearth, 
against  the  invaders,  very  harsh  on  whoever  —  irrespective  of  motives 
—  encroached  upon  their  customs,  traditions  or  land  and  disturbed 
their  peaceful  life. 
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THE  INDEPENDENT  CENTRALIZED  DACIAN  STATE 
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In  the  first  quarter  of  the  first  century  B.  C.,  the  Geto-Dacian- 
people  found  the  resources  and  force  to  act  —  in  keeping  with  histo¬ 
rical  necessities  —  for  a  unified  state,  overcoming  the  inner  dissensions 
and  conflicts  that  had  gnawed  at  it  in  former  times.  From  the  ranks 
of  the  Dacians  rose  Burebista  —  a  prominent  personality  who  greatly 
influenced  the  momentous  events  at  the  time  of  the  genesis  and  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  Dacian  State.  71  The  state  organization  of  the  Dacians  was 
a  necessity,  given  the  internal  and  external  realities  of  that  historical 
epoch. 

The  development  of  the  production  forces,  attested  by  archaeolo¬ 
gical  diggings  throughout  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Geto-Dacians, 
permitted  the  consolidation  of  the  economy  —  which  deepened  the 
social  stratification  inside  the  Geto-Dacian  society. 

Beginning  with  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  all  of 
Dacia  entered  an  era  of  swift  progress,  the  Geto-Dacian  civilization 
reaching  its  acme  in  material,  spiritual  and  political  life,  between  80 
B.C.  and  106  A.D.  That  period,  coincident  with  the  late  La  Tene,  has 
been  defined  as  classic. 

The  source  of  every  progress  achieved  during  it  lay  in  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  iron  metallurgy,  favoured  by  the  wealth  of  iron  ore  in  Dacia 
especially  in  its  intra-Carpathian  area. 

From  the  discoveries  of  furnaces  for  smelting  or  reducing  iron 
ore,  several  mining  areas  could  be  established  :  Ciresu,  in  Mehedinfi 
county  (West  Wallachia),  Doboseni,  Madara?  and  Cozmeni,  in  Harghita 
county  (South-East  Transylvania),  Sercaia,  in  Brasov  county  (South 
Transylvania),  GrSdi$tea  Muncelului,  in  Hunedoara  county  (South-West 
Transylvania),  etc.,  where  both  furnaces  for  reducing  the  ore  and 
workshops  for  processing  iron  have  been  discovered.  The  existence  of 
furnaces  for  several  charges  is  telling  proof  of  the  high  level  attained 
by  metallurgy  in  Dacia.  Iron  tools  are  not  only  extremely  numerous, 
but  also  highly  varied,  playing  an  important  role  in  nearly  all  branches 
of  material  production.  It  was  out  of  iron  that  the  tools  of  the  smiths 
themselves  were  made.  From  various  Dacian  settlements  we  know 
anvils,  sledgehammers  and  hammers,  smith’s  tongs  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  chisels  and  gouges  for  metal  cutting,  mandrils,  files  and 
casting  ladles.72 

Among  agricultural  implements  one  notices  plough-shares,  hoes, 
rakes,  the  metal  fittings  of  flails,  and  pruning-hooks.  The  scissors  and 
shears  —  very  numerous  in  Geto-Dacian  settlements  —  were  used  for 
shearing  sheep  as  well  as  in  the  various  household  crafts. 

Initial!}7  a  tool  for  carpenters  and  joiners,  the  axe  saw  many 
types  and  uses.  It  is  to  the  same  crafts  that  belonged  the  hatchets, 
adzes,  the  saws  for  saw-mills  and  the  hand-saws  with  a  wooden  or 
iron  frame,  the  compasses,  chisels  and  large  knives,  the  gimlets,  planes, 
files  and  scraping  tools. 

Among  the  other  objects  for  household  utilization,  let  us  men¬ 
tion  :  the  spits,  forks,  short-blade  knives,  iron  vessels,  crampons  for 
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■walking  on  snow  and  ice,  horse-bits  and  spurs,  cramps,  nails  and 
spikes,  fittings,  hinges  of  all  kinds,  metal  fittings  for  gates,  bolts,  hooks 
and  tacks,  sometimes  richly  ornamented.  75 

It  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  a  number  of  tools  —  e.g.  the  axe,  the 
adze,  the  large  knives  —  have  not  changed  their  shape  to  this  day, 
which  proves  that  they  had  already  acquired  their  optimum  shape  in 
the  ancient  times  —  a  shape  perfectly  adapted  to  the  operations  for 
which  the  respective  tools  were  meant  —  and,  moreover,  the  contin¬ 
uity  of  our  people  who  have  made  and  used  them.  Dacian  iron  objects 
were  made  exclusively  by  hamme”ing  —  a  craft  in  which  the  Da¬ 
cians  had  reached  remarkable  technical  refinement. 

Stone  architecture  was  another  major  feature  of  the  Geto-Da- 
eians’  classic  civilization  ;  it  found  its  higher  expression  in  the  fortres¬ 
ses  and  settlements  built  in  the  mountains  around  Orastie  (South  Tran¬ 
sylvania),  but  it  is  attested  throughout  the  territory  of  ancient  Dacia. 
Fortress  walls  —  as  a  rule  called  mums  daeieus  —  displayed  strong 
bulwarks. 

In  the  classic  period  of  the  Geto-Dacian  civilization,  stone  was 
used  for  places  of  worship  and  for  some  rich  dwellings,  for  raising  the 
so-called  dwelling-towers  such  as  those  of  Costesti,  Capilna,  Tili§ca, 
Blidaru,  etc.  Those  fortified  buildings  had  walls  about  3  m  (10  feet) 
thick  —  with  their  lower  part  built  out  of  stone  blocks,  and  their 
upper  part  of  bricks  or  wood.  Certainly,  those  were  the  dwellings  re¬ 
served  for  high  officials. 

The  connection  between  the  natural  environment  of  the  Ora.?tie 
mounlains  and  the  great  complex  sites  there  (fortresses,  compact  ter¬ 
raced  settlements,  the  sacred  precincts  at  Sarmizegetusa)  is  absolutely 
obvious.  The  ensemble  in  the  Orastie  mountains  is  one  of  the  rare 
examples  of  city  planning  and  architecture  in  which  the  builders  never 
tried  to  dominate  Nature  ;  on  the  contrary,  yielding  to  her  domination, 
they  obtained  grandiose  effects,  which  caused  Lucius  Floras  to  write 
that  “the  Dacians  live  undetached  from  the  mountains.”74 

Archaeological  diggings  on  Romania’s  territory  in  recent  decades 
have  identified  two  distinct  categories  of  fortifications  in  Dacian  con¬ 
structions  :  fortified  settlements  called  dava  (a  Dacian  word)  —  for 
instance  that  at  Pope$ti  on  the  river  Ordessos  (now  the  Arges),  where 
the  earthwork  and  the  moat  defended  both  the  “palace”  of  the  chieftain 
of  that  community  and  the  humble  houses  of  the  common  people.  The 
second  category  was  formed  by  the  fortresses  themselves,  as  often  as 
not  stone-built,  which  did  not  comprise  a  vast  number  of  dwellings 
and  of  people  in  their  precincts.  Fortresses  always  had  a  towering 
position,  being  topographically  separated  from  the  civilian  settlements 
around.  The  phenomenon  happened  almost  everywhere,  for  isolated 
fortresses  are  known  both  in  Moldavia  (e.g.  at  Bitca  Doamnei)  and  in 
Transylvania  (e.g.  Capilna,  Piatra  Craivii.  Tilisea).  In  South-West,  Tran¬ 
sylvania.  in  the  area  of  the  mountains  around  Orastie,  archaeologists 
discovered  not  isolated  fortresses,  but  a  genuine  system  of  fortifica¬ 
tions.  This  limitation  in  space  emerged  rather  late  (in  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century  B.C.)  and  it  reflects  a  major  social  phenomenon  : 
the  separation  of  the  aristocracy  from  the  mass  of  Dacians,  i  e  the 
development  of  the  native  society  and  the  appearance  of  classes  with 
antagonistic  interests. 
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The  Dacians  were  past  masters  also  at  constructions  of  other 
kinds.  A  well  with  its  casing  made  of  thick  holm-oak  beams  was 
discovered  close  to  Coste$ti  ;  another  one  is  known  at  Ciolane§tii  din 
Deal  (Teleorman  county).  At  Sarmizegetusa,  the  water  of  a  spring  was 
caught  and  sent  through  a  pipe  into  a  large  wooden  cask,  for  decanta¬ 
tion.  After  purification,  the  water  was  conveyed  through  baked  clay 
pipes  to  the  various  areas  of  the  settlement  (in  fact,  terracotta  pipes  are 
not  absent  from  any  Dacian  settlement  in  the  Orastie  Mountains).  The 
fortress  of  Blidsru  also  boasted  a  stone  cistern  made  in  keeping  with 
the  most  advanced  technical  norms  of  the  ancient  times  :  it  had  sev¬ 
eral  layers  of  impermeable  gravel  and  a  vaulted  roof  of  limestone 
blocks. 

The  rise  in  the  economic  power  of  the  Dacian  aristocracy  brought 
about  the  development  of  luxury  production  :  ornaments  made  of  gold, 
silver  and  bronze,  bronze  vessels,  etc. 

The  Dacian  craftsmen  continued  to  work  both  silver  and  gold. 
Evidence  of  it  is  provided  by  the  silver  objects  found  at  Agighiol,  Tul- 
cea  county  (North  Dobruja),  the  gold  helmet  discovered  at  Poiana- 
Cotofanesti  in  Prahova  county  (North  Wallachia),  the  gold  treasure 
unearthed  at  Baiceni,  Ia$i  county  (Central  Moldavia),  the  grave  goods 
found  in  the  tomb  of  a  Getic  ruler  at  Peretu,  Teleorman  county  (South 
Wallachia),  the  hoard  from  Craiova  (Oltenia  or  West  Wallachia),  etc. 
Numberless  accessories  for  clothing,  fibulae  and  jewels  proper,  as  well 
as  vessels  were  also  made  of  silver.  The  Dacian  craftsmen  managed 
to  make  objects  of  remarkable  artistic  value  by  means  of  very  simple 
tools  :  small  anvils,  tongs,  hammers  and  chisels. 

Specific  to  our  ancestors  are  ornamental  chains  made  of  links,  so¬ 
metimes  so  fine  that  they  convey  the  impression  of  knitted  work.  It  is 
is  worth  mentioning  that  incised  ornaments  have  been  discovered  even 
on  iron  objects  of  common  usage,  e.g.  smith’s  tongs.  Rather  numerous 
are  the  ornamental  tacks  that  adorned  the  gates  of  dwellings  or  of 
shrines  :  they  are  decorated  with  geometric  and  vegetal  motifs.  But 
the  most  remarkable  piece  is  the  iron  coating  of  a  parade  shield,  disco¬ 
vered  in  the  fortress  at  Piatra  Rosie.  Slightly  oval  in  shape,  it  has  a 
geometric,  vegetal  and  zoomorphic  decoration,  arranged  in  several 
registers.  At  its  centre  there  is  the  realistic  representation  of  an 
aurochs  or  bison. 

Very  much  as  in  previous  times,  the  most  frequent  element  in  the 
inventory  of  Geto-Dacian  settlements  of  the  classic  period  is  pottery. 
It  included  a  great  variety  of  products  :  spinning  wheels,  whorls  and 
fishing-net  weights,  polishers,  stands  for  spits,  pipe-line  tiles,  bricks 
and  roof  tiles  zoomorphic  and  anthropomorphic  figurines,  the  most 
numerous  being  the  vessels.  Dacian  art  is  characterized  especially  by 
geometricity  and  stylization,  its  function  being  Drimarilv  decorative. 

In  their  commercial  relations  the  Geto-Dacians  used  the  drachm 
minted  at  Histria  in  Dobruja  from  the  mid-4th  century  B.C.  ;  from 
339  B.C.  onwards,  they  used  Philip  IPs  Macedonian  silver  tetradrachm. 
These  coins  were  used  by  the  Geto-Dacians  as  a  model  for  minting 
their  own  currency  from  the  third  century  B.C.  onwards.  Their  own 
coins  appeared  throughout  the  territory  of  Dacia  as  well  as  south  of 
the  Danube  75. 
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In  the  first  century  B.C.  the  local  type  of  the  Philip  II  coin  disap¬ 
peared  and  in  the  hoards  of  that  period  one  finds  a  new  coin  :  the  de¬ 
narius  of  Republican  Rome.  Over  450  hoards  and  findings  (about  25 
thousand  pieces)  throughout  the  Dacian  territory  contained  such  coins 
—  which  demonstrates  that  the  denarius  had  become  current  in  Dacia 
two  centuries  before  the  conquest  by  Trajan  of  part  of  that  country. 
This  is  explained  by  the  existence  of  many  dies  for  minting  found 
through  systematic  diggings  at  Tilisca  fortress,  Sibiu  county  ;  they 
faithfully  reproduced  the  denarii  of  Republican  Rome. 

Dacian  minting  dies  have  also  been  discovered  at  Ludesti,  Hune- 
doara  county,  in  Brasov,  and  at  Pciana  in  Moldavia  —  which  points 
to  the  existence  of  mints  throughout  Dacia.  The  new  instrument  for 
exchange  has  been  called  the  Geto-Dacian  coin  of  the  Republican  Ro¬ 
man  type.  The  spreading  of  coins  of  the  Roman  type  all  over  Dacia's 
territory  reflects  the  unitary  nature  of  the  economy  on  which  the 
power  of  the  brave  Dacians  relied,  as  well  as  their  prolonged  trade 
relations  with  the  Romans.  This  fact  also  points  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
Dacian  territories  — -  both  the  intra -Carpathian  one  (Transylvania)  and 
those  of  Wallachia,  Dobruja  and  Moldavia  within  the  area  of  Roman 
civilization  a  long  time  before  the  wars  waged  by  Trajan  on  the  Da¬ 
cians  in  101 — 106  A.D, 

The  hoard  discovered  in  September  1982  at  $ieu-Odorhei,  Bistrifa- 
Nasaud  county  (North-East  Transylvania)  and  dated  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  century  B.C.  includes  97  Macedonia  Prima  tetradrachms, 
91  Thasos  tetradrachms,  19  Apollonia  drachms  (3,206  grams  in  all), 
and  7  gold  stateri  weighing  50  grams  ;  this  testifies  to  the  prosperity 
and  intensity  of  the  economic  life  of  the  Dacian  population  in  the 
North-Eastern  part  of  the  intra-Carpathian  area,  as  well  as  to  their 
close  commercial  and  cultural  ties  with  the  southern  Greek  world. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  development  of  the  Geto-Dacian  so¬ 
ciety  also  entailed  the  emergence  of  writing.  Older  as  well  as  later 
archaeological  digs  have  brought  to  'light  inscriptions  of  names  of  per¬ 
sons  and  of  Dacian  tribes,  made  on  vessels  in  Greek  and  Latin  charac¬ 
ters  at  Ocnita  (Oltenia),  at  Sarmizegetusa  and  in  other  settlements.  Dio 
Cassius  mentioned  that  : 

“When  Trajan  in  his  campaign  against  the  Dacians  had  drawn  near  Tapae 
id.  Tzetzes  :  And  Trajan,  having  reached  the  Istros,  immediately  ferried  the 
Romans  across  in  merchantmen  against  the  Dacians),  where  the  barbarians  were 
encamped,  a  larga  mushroom  was  brought  to  him  on  which  was  written  in 
Datin  characters  a  message  to  the  effect  that  the  Buri  and  other  allies  advised 
Trajan  to  turn  back  and  keep  the  peace”.76 

The  inscriptions  discovered  so  far  do  not  enable  us  to  know  the 
language  spoken  by  the  Geto-Dacians.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the 
Geto-Dacian  words  preserved  by  modern  Romanian,  it  is  known  that 
the  Dacian  language  was  a  dialect  of  the  Thracians’  language  —  related 
to  Greek  and  Latin  and  belonging  to  the  great  family  of  Indo-European 
languages.  Geto-Dacian  words  preserved  in  contemporary  Romanian  — 
estimated  by  specialists  at  about  180  —  were  of  particular  social  and 
economic  importance  —  e.g.  mos  —  old  man  ;  copil  —  child  ;  pruna  = 
plum  ;  farina,  =  (fallow)  land  ;  zestre  —  dowry  ;  brinza  =  cheese  ; 
2ur  ■=  whey;  brad  fir-tree;  gorun  -  holm-oak;  minz  =  colt; 
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mal  —  river  bank.  The  names  of  the  major  rivers  in  Romania  are  of 
Dacian  origin  :  Donaris  —  now  Dunare  (the  Danube),  Maris  —  now 
Mures,  Alutus  —  now  Olt,  Samus  —  now  Somes,  Crisius  —  now  Cri;?, 
Tibiscus  —  now  Timis,  Piretos  —  now  Prut,  Argessos  —  now  Arges, 
etc. 77 

Significant  are  also  Ovid’s  assertions,  as  he  pointed  out  that  he 
had  also  written  verse  in  the  language  of  the  Getae  : 

“you  should  not  wonder  if  my  verse  are  perhaps  bad  ;  I  who  am  making 
them  have  become  almost  a  Getic  poet”,  he  was  writing  to  a  friend  in  Rome. 78 

It  was  on  the  foundation  of  their  civilization  and  ethnicity,  of 
their  spiritual  and  economic  unity  that  the  Dacian  people  set  up  their 
independent  centralized  state  under  the  rule  of  Burebista  around  the 
year  70  B.C. 

Evidencing  the  economic  and  social-political  level  reached  by  the 
Geto-Dacian  society  under  Burebista,  the  historian  and  biographer  of 
the  ancient  times,  Strabo,  wrote  : 

“Leaving  sside  the  Getae’  remote  past,  the  events  in  our  own  times  are 
the  following  :  having  come  at  the  head  of  his  people,  exhausted  by  frequent 
wars,  Burebista,  ruler  of  the  Getae,  raised  them  so  high  through  exercises, 
through  abstention  from  wine  and  submission  to  orders,  that,  within  years,  he 
achieved  a  strong  dominion  and  subjected  to  the  Getae  most  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  populations  ;  that  is  how  he  came  to  be  feared  by  the  Romans  as  well.” 79 

By  comparing  this  information  with  that  in  other  ancient  sour¬ 
ces,  the  inauguration  of  Burebista’s  reign  could  be  placed  at  about 
80  B.C. 

As  the  Geto-Dacians  were  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes  and 
unions  of  tribes  always  at  war  with  the  foreign  races  that  had  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  Carpathian-Danubian-Pontic  area  as  well  as  among 
themselves,  objectively  speaking  the  process  of  state  unification  could 
only  have  been  sparked  off  by  one  of  the  existing  unions  of  tribes  — 
a  sufficiently  strong  union,  living  in  a  favourable  geographical  area, 
sufficiently  well  organized  to  fulfil  the  role  of  a  nucleus  of  the  future 
centralized  state.  It  is  admitted  now  that  this  role  devolved  on  the 
strong  union  of  tribes  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  intra-Carpath¬ 
ian  area,  which  had  had  its  center  in  the  Ora^tie  Mountains  already 
before  Burebista.  The  opinion  has  also  been  expressed  that  the  action 
could  have  started  from  the  Wallachian  Plain  or  from  the  other  areas.  50 
The  unification  of  the  Dacian  State  probably  involved  both  peace¬ 
ful  methods  —  political -diplomatic  —  and  military  measures. 

As  a  result  of  the  setting  up  of  the  centralized  state  ruled  by 
Burebista,  the  Geto-Dacian  society  made  substantial  qualitative  pro¬ 
gress  in  all  respects  :  an  ample  economic  process  unfolded,  materiali¬ 
zed  in  the  development  of  agriculture,  crafts  and  exchanges,  the  flou¬ 
rishing  of  settlements  of  the  dava  type,  the  construction  of  redoubtable 
fortifications.  In  the  social  field,  this  process  was  accompanied  by 
more  marked  differences  between  the  aristocratic  class,  whose  repre¬ 
sentatives  appear  in  the  sources  as  tarabostes  or  pileati  (=  cap-wea¬ 
rers  ;  after  the  fur  cap  —  pileus  —  which  they  wore  as  a  distinctive 
mark  of  their  social  rank),  and  the  mass  of  the  common  people  — 
comati  or  capillati  (=  long-haired,  thus  called  because  of  the  long 
tresses  they  wore). 
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Referring  tc  the  social  structure  and  the  level  of  civilization 
attained  by  the  Geto-Dacian  society,  the  historian  Jordanes  wrote  : 

“The  Getae  were  always  superior  to  nearly  all  barbarians  and  almost 
equal  to  the  Greeks,  as  related  by  Dio  (Cassius),  who  composed  their  history 
and  their  annals  in  Greek.  He  says  that  those  of  the  Getae  who  were  of 
higher  rank  were  initially  called  tarabostes,  then  pileati  :  it  is  from  among  them 
that  kings  and  priests  were  elected.”81 

The  worsened  exploitation  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  by  the 
upper  strata  (definitely  including  the  clergy  too),  the  permanent  ex¬ 
tension  of  private  property  did  not  lead  to  diminishing  collective  pro¬ 
perty,  that  of  the  commons,  which  continued  to  prevail  in  Geto-Dacian 
agriculture.  That  is  why  slavery  did  not  play  a  particular  role  an 4 
preserved  its  patriarchal  nature  of  the  previous  times. 

Burebista's  state  preserved  many  elements  from  the  organization 
of  the  pre-existing  state  nuclei,  which  he  did  not  abolish  ;  he  just 
curtailed  their  power  in  favour  of  the  central  one,  that  of  the  king. 
Very  much  as  in  other  states  of  a  similar  nature,  he  introduced  new 
institutional  elements  in  this  field  :  a  nucleus  of  central  and  local 
administration  without  which  such  a  complex  organism  as  the  state 
could  not  have  functioned  ;  a  system  of  compulsory  laws  and  norms 
throughout  Dacia  ;  a  military  organization  befitting  the  foreign  policy 
promoted  by  the  state,  etc.  ?2 

The  Decree  issued  by  the  city  of  Dionysopolis  in  48  B.C.  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Acornion,  as  well  as  the  news  conveyed  to  us  by  Strabo  and 
Jordanes  include  valuable  and  evocative  testimonies  regarding 

“the  first  and  greatest  of  the  kings  in  Thrace  and  master  of  all  regions 
this  side  of  the  l  iver.”  83 
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Sources  attest  that  Burebista  extended  his  authority  also  over 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  which  we 
can  assess  the  vastness  of  the  territory  over  which  he  exerted  his 
authority  :  in  the  west  and  north-west  up  to  the  Middle  Danube  and 
the  river  Morava,  northwards  up  to  the  Wooded  Carpathians,  in  the 
east  up  to  Olbia  and  including  Dobruja,  whiie  in  the  south  it  was 
limited  by  the  Haemus.  84.  J,  Jung  mentioned  that  : 

“Burebista  ruled  a  strong  kingdom,  which  extended  on  either  side  off 
the  Danube,  reaching  up  to  Thrace,  Illyria  and  Noricum.”  85 
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In  his  turn,  the  Hungarian  historian  Andras  Huszti  wrote  that  : 

The  Geto-Dacians  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Transylvania,  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  being  very  brave,  unvanquished  in  battle.  Some  people  say 
that  this  very  word  Geta  meant  spear  or  lance,  and  therefore  the  name  of 
Getae  applied  merely  to  peoples  of  brave  warriors,  spear-throwers  or  lancers, 
Other  scholars  consider  that  the  name  Docks  means  varrior,  i.e.  brave  man.”  * 

In  their  work  Moldova  (Moldavia),  published  in  1982,  F.  Angheli 
and  G.  Stoilik  showed  that  the  ancestors  of  Moldavia’s  inhabitants 
had  been  : 

“the  Thracian  tribes  —  Dacians  and  Getae  —  very  much  as  those  of  other 
contemporary  East-Romanic  peoples.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
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•A.D.,  the  Roman  Empire  extended  its  dominion  north  of  the  Danube.  This  led 
to  the  Romanization  of  the  native  Dacians  and  Getae  who  lived  in  the  Carpath¬ 
ians  and  the  Balkans”.  87 

The  military  consequences  .of  building  the  centralized  Dacian 
State  under  Burebista’s  rule  were  considerable.  Through  uniting  all 
Geto-Dacian  tribes  under  one  rule,  an  end  was  put  to  intestine  wars 
which  —  as  Strabo  said  —  had  exhausted  the  Geto-Dacian  race  before 
Burebista’s  advent.  Dacia’s  military  capacity  increased  considerably  : 
according  1o  Strabo’s  evaluation,  Burebista  could  have  raised  an  army 
oi  as  many  as  200,000  warriors/-  Burebista  had  a  strong  regular  army, 
which  explains  his  great  and  rapid  victories  in  the  battles  with  the 
Celts,  in  his  raids  south  of  the  Danube,  and  in  conquering  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  Black  Sea  shore. 

Ancient  sources  mention  a  number  of  victorious  wars  waged  by 
the  Dacians  on  the  Celts,  on  the  Greek  poleis  on  the  western  and 
northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  on  the  latter’s  allies.  Those 
confrontations,  differing  from  the  usual  raids,  were  unleashed,  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  for  political  reasons,  and  had  as  their  main  objective  the 
inclusion  of  the  territories  inhabited  by  the  Geto-Dacians  into  Bure¬ 
bista’s  State.  Out  of  the  examination  of  this  policy  it  appears  most 
clearly  that  Burebista  aimed  at  setting  up  not  a  state  that  would  be 
an  ethnic  conglomerate  —  like  the  Oriental  despotates  —  but  a  large 
Dacian  State,  which  should  include  ethnically  similar  populations.  That 
is  why  the  military  confrontations  unleashed  by  Burebista  were  of  a 
legitimate  nature. 

Strabo’s  information  about  the  existence  of  transmitted  “orders” 
and  “obedience'’  is  apt  to  explain  the  authority  Burebista  enjoyed,  as 
well  as  the  political,  administrative  and  military  organization  of  his 
■state.  The  theocratic  aspect  of  the  Dacian  State  is  revealed  by  ancient 
historians  through  the  following  information  : 

“Burebista  had  conferred  almost  royal  power  on  the  high  priest  Deofe- 
•neus"  (...)  “he  (the  king,  ed.)  took  as  his  assistant  Deceneus  (...)”,  who  “had  been 
held  as  a  god  for  some  time.”  89 

During  the  nearly  four  decades  while  he  ruled  the  Dacian  State 

—  in  the  early  half  of  the  ist  century  B.C.  —  Burebista  proved  wis¬ 
dom  both  in  his  home  and  in  his  foreign  policies.  The  political- 
military  frame  which  he  gave  his  state,  far  from  having  been  a  sup¬ 
port  for  conquest  actions,  demonstrated  his  concern  and  his  resolve 
to  defend  his  ancestral  land  in  the  face  of  serious  foreign  threats. 

The  permanently  expanding  Roman  Empire  watched  attentively 

—  and  from  a  certain  moment  on  also  with  some  degree  of  worry  — 
the  unification  of  the  Dacian  State  close  to  the  area  under  Roman  domi¬ 
nion.  Nevertheless,  for  more  than  a  decade,  the  Roman  Empire  did 
not  take  action  against  Burebista,  which  made  it  possible  for  the  latter 
to  concentrate  his  military  efforts  on  crushing  the  enemies  that  oppo¬ 
sed  his  policy  of  state  unification. 

The  Roman  Empire’s  wait-and-see  attitude  of  non-interference  in 
Geto-Dacian  issues  was  due  to  complex  circumstances.  Originally,  Bu¬ 
rebista’s  actions,  undertaken  on  a  space  that  was  not  contiguous  to  the 
Roman  frontiers,  were  considered  in  Rome  harmless,  similar  to  so 
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many  other  ephemeral  tides  of  the  “Barbarian  Sea”,  now  raising,  now 
relegating  all  sorts  of  kings  and  leaders  of  races  and  tribes.  But,  after 
Burebista  had  extended  his  dominion  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  Pontic 
seacoast  and  of  the  space  between  the  Danube  and  the  Haemus,  becom¬ 
ing  the  Roman  State’s  neighbour,  the  situation  changed  radically  *°. 
A  new  power  had  thus  emerged  on  the  continent  and,  boasting  a 
numerous  army  and  a  skilful  leader,  it  was  raising  threateningly  in 
the  face  of  the  Roman  expansion.  Through  occupying  the  seacoast  and 
the  territories  between  the  Istros  and  the  Haemus,  it  had  already 
placed  itself  among  Rome’s  adversaries,  while  the  outbreak  of  a  con¬ 
flict  between  the  two  powers  appeared  as  inevitable,  sooner  or  later. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  confronted  with  serious  problems  at 
home  —  the  uprising  of  Sertorius  and  Spartacus  —  while  being  more¬ 
over  involved  in  heavy  wars  against  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates  VI 
Eupator,  against  Armenia  and  Syria,  against  the  Gauls  and  the  Germans. 

Acquiring  temporary  internal  stability  through  the  setting  up 
of  the  triumvirate  of  Caesar,  Pompev  and  Crassus  in  the  year  60  B.C., 
the  Roman  State  managed  to  defeat  all  its  enemies  in  turn.  While, 
particularly  under  Pompey’s  leadership,  the  Roman  Army  scored  great 
victories  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  —  where  Rome’s  power  succeeded 
the  Hellenistic  states  —  the  legions  commanded  by  Caesar  scored  vic¬ 
tories  in  the  West,  conquering  a  vast  space  after  grim  battles  waged  on 
the  Gauls  and  other  populations. 

But  following  Crassus’  death  (in  a  battle  against  the  Parthians  in 
the  year  S3  B.C.)  the  triumvirate  came  to  an  end  and  Caesar  and 
Pompey  started  fighting  ever  more  bitterly  for  power.  In  49  B.C. 
Caesar  brought  his  legions  over  the  Rubicon,  heading  for  Rome,  while 
Pompey  —  lacking  enough  forces  in  Italy  —  had  to  go  to  the  Balkan 
half-isle,  where  he  concentrated  his  army  in  anticipation  of  the  ine¬ 
vitable  confrontation  with  his  rival.  Caesar  followed  him  beyond  the 
Adriatic  shortly  afterwards.  The  first  battle  between  them  was  fought 
at  Dyrrachium  (now  Durres)  on  7  June  48  B.C.  and  Pompey  came  off 
victorious.  Naturally  enough,  the  victory  at  Dyrrachium  increased 
the  number  of  Pompey’s  allies  and  his  army  proclaimed  him  imperator. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Burebista  watched  these  devel- 
optments  most  attentively  not  only  because  they  could  in  one  way  or 
another  influence  Rome’s  policy  and  its  force  of  expansion,  but 
especially  because  the  two  rivals  confronted  each  other  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  close  to  Dacia’s  borders.  The  promises  magnanimously  made 
by  the  victor  of  Dyrrachium  to  his  allies  determined  Burebista  to  side 
with  Pompey  against  Caesar.  91  The  conditions  of  the  military  alliance 
were  established  in  detail  at  Heraclea  Lyncestis  (now  Bitolia),  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  between  Acornion  (Burebista’s  messenger,  adviser  and  friend) 
and  Pompey,  in  June  or  July  48  B.C.  92 

But  the  denouement  of  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  took 
place  before  Burebista  had  been  able  to  interfere  with  his  own  forces 
in  the  operation  theatre  of  Macedonia.  On  9  August  48,  Caesar  took 
his  revenge  upon  Pompey,  this  time  in  a  battle  which  proved  decisive, 
at  Pharsalus  (or  Farsala).  The  epilogue  of  the  conflict  was  acted  a 
little  later,  in  45  B.C.,  when  Pompey’s  last  supporters  were  crushed 
at  Munda  ;  actually,  after  Pharsalus,  Caesar  had  become  the  only 
ruler  and  dictator  of  the  greatest  power  of  fhat  time. 
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Owing  to  the  contradictions  previously  accumulated  and  worsened 
by  the  alliance  between  Burebista  and  Pompey,  the  conforntation  be¬ 
tween  the  Dacian  kingdom  and  the  Roman  Empire  was  imminent. 
Crushing  Dacia  and  Parthia  (Rome’s  other  redoubtable  opponent,  in 
Asia)  became  the  central  objective  of  the  foreign  policy  promoted  by 
Caesar. 93  For  that  purpose,  he  concentrated  considerable  military  for¬ 
ces  (16  legions  and  10,000  horsemen)  in  Macedonia.  Intense  preparations 
to  cope  with  the  serious  danger  that  threatened  his  state  were  made  by 
Burebista  too.  It  was  at  that  time  that  part  of  the  Dacian  forays  in 
the  Roman  provinces  in  the  Balkans  took  place  —  as  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors. 

In  early  March  44,  four  days  before  the  date  set  for  his  crossing 
the  Adriatic  into  Macedonia,  Caesar  was  killed  in  the  Senate  by  the 
plotters  headed  by  Brutus  and  Casius.  And  it  was  about  the  same 
time  that  Burebista  was  removed  —  probably  killed.  Relating  the 
fact,  Strabo  wrote  • 

“As  for  Burebista,  he  perished  following  an  uprising  before  the  Romans  had 
managed  to  send  an  army  against  him."  34 

After  Burebista’s  death,  the  Dacian  State  did  not  survive  its 
founder  within  the  frontiers  and  in  the  structure  of  the  first  century 
B.C.  96  None  of  the  great  king's  counsellors  and  friends,  or  of  his  ad¬ 
versaries,  succeeded  in  imposing  a  personality  capable  of  preserving 
his  legacy  and  of  continuing  his  war.  Deceneus  himself,  cumulating 
high  functions  as  a  high  priest  and  king,  had  to  content  himself  with 
preserving  the  central  authority  over  a  territory  much  smaller  than 
Burebista’s  Dacia. 

The  Dacian  State  was  divided  first  into  four,  then  into  five  inde¬ 
pendent  State  formations,  each  with  its  own  king.  90  Strabo  mentions 
that  Burebista’s  successors 

“to  the  throne  were  much  divided,  breaking  up  their  rule  into  many  parts.  Not 
long  ago  —  Strabo  continues  —  when  emperor  Augustus  sent  an  army  against 
Dacia,  the  latter  was  divided  into  five  parts.  But  the  rule  had  been  split  into 
four.  Such  divisions  are  temporary  and  change  now  this  way,  now  another.” 37 

Acornion’s  fellow  citizens  immortalized  king  Burebista  as 
“the  first  and  the  greatest  of  the  kings  in  Thrace”, 

This  is  also  the  way  in  which  he  entered  the  consciousness  of  his 
contemporaries  and  successors,  side  by  side  with  the  images  of  the  moBt 
illustrious  men  of  the  ancient  world  :  Darius,  Pericles,  Alexander  the 
Great,  Caesar  and  other  statesmen  and  commanders.  98 

In  the  evolution  of  history,  Burebista’s  grandiose  achievements 
prepared  the  epoch  of  Decebalus  —  the  Dacians’  hero  king,  who  was 
to  face  one  of  the  greatest  forces  of  the  ancient  world  —  the  Roman 
Empire. 

“For  whole  decades,  particularly  bitter  resistance  to  the  Roman 
conquerors  was  put  up  by  the  Dacians  who  held  the  territory  of  Translyvania, 
Wallachia,  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia  up  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Dniester...”*3, 
wrote  the  Soviet  historian  N.  S.  Derzhavin. 
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After  the  year  44  B.C.,  ancient  sources  —  Floras,  Tacitus,  Vergil, 
Horace,  Frontinus,  Dion  Chrysostom  and  others,  —  enable  us  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  succession  of  kings,  whose  reigns  cover  almost  the  whole 
period  between  Burebista  and  Decebalus  :  Scorilo,  Comosicus,  Duras, 
Cotiso,  Dicomes,  Roles,  Dapyx,  Zyraxes.  Mentioning  this  succession  of 
kings  and  their  attributions,  the  historian  Jordanes  noted  : 

“And  after  Qeceneus’  death,  they  (the  Dacians,  ed.)  had  almost  the  same 
veneration  for  Comosicus,  because  he  was  equally  skilful.  He  was  considered  by 
the  Dacians  as  a  king,  as  a  supreme  priest  and  as  a  judge,  owing  to  his  com¬ 
petence,  and  meted  out  justice  among  his  race  in  the  last  instance.  When  he 
too  departed  this  life,  the  throne  was  taken,  as  king  of  the  Getae,  by  Corillus, 
who  for  forty  years  ruled  his  people  in  Dacia.”  100 

The  Roman  Empire  could  not  benefit  immediately  after  Bure- 
bista’s  death  by  the  decline  in  the  Geto-Dacians’  power  in  order  to 
organize  large-scale  military  operations  against  them.  As  is  well  known, 
Caesar’s  death  was  followed  by  the  outbreak  of  mighty  internal  con¬ 
vulsions,  which,  in  a  way,  reproduced  the  events  following  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  first  triumvirate. 

Continuing  Burebista’s  policy,  Coson,  the  ruler  of  a  political  for¬ 
mation  in  the  Wallachian  Plain  tried  to  interfere  actively  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  conflicts  of  Rome.  In  42  B.C.  he  established  contacts  with  Brutus, 
offering  him  military  support  against  the  other  triumvirs.  It  seems 
that  the  Geto-Dacian  king  gave  Brutus  soldiers  in  exchange  for  a 
large  sum  of  money.  But  in  the  battle  at  Philippi  (42  B.C.)  Brutus  was 
defeated  and  he  committed  suicide.  Subsequently  Coson  reached  fairly 
good  relations  with  Octavian.  101  Irrespective  of  the  episode  connected 
with  king  Coson’s  name,  Emperor  Octavian  intended  to  implement 
Caesar’s  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Dacia.  102  When  the  conflict  between 
Octavian  and  Mark  Anthony  broke  out,  the  situation  on  the  Danubian 
frontier  worsened.  The  Geto-Dacians  again  tried  to  meddle  in  internal 
issues  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Plutarch  mentions  that  Dicomes,  a  king  of 
the  Getae,  who  probably  ruled  in  the  Wallachian  Plain,  promised  Mark 
Anthony 

“to  help  him  with  a  large  army.”  103 

In  his  turn,  Dio  Cassius  speaks  about  the  Dacians  who  offered 
their  service  first  to  Octavian  but,  not  obtaining  anything  they  had 
required,  changed  to  Mark  Anthony’s  side.  104 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  at  Actium,  the  rumour  spread  that  the 
Dacians  —  as  Anthony’s  allies  —  planned  to  invade  Italy.  The  impres¬ 
sion  made  in  Rome  was  very  strong.  The  threatening  power  of  Bure¬ 
bista’s  state  was  still  a  very  live  memory.  In  one  of  his  satires,  the 
poet  Horace  related  : 

“Whoever  meets  me  asks  me  :  ‘Hey,  kind  man  (you  must  know  because 
you  are  closer  to  the  gods),  what  news  have  you  heard  of  the  Dacians  ?  ’  ” m 

Elsewhere,  alluding  to  Anthony’s  alliance  with  Cleopatra,  the 
poet  asserts  that  Rome  —  torn  by  intestine  struggles  —  was  very 
nearly  crushed  by  the  Dacians  so  skilful  in  using  arrows,  and  by  the 
Egyptians  with  their  redoubtable  fleet. 
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Most  certainly,  this  frame  of  mind  was  entertained  also  by  the 
frequent  raids  of  the  Geto-Dacians  on  the  Danube.  King  Cotiso  is 
mentioned  as  a  consistent  enemy  of  the  Romans.  Historian  Florus  speaks 
of  him  in  a  very  suggestive  passage  : 

“'The  Dacians  cling  to  the  mountains.  It  is  from  those  places  that,  when¬ 
ever  the  Danube  was  frozen  and  joined  its  banks,  led  by  King  Cotiso,  they 
used  to  descend  and  to  sack  neighbouring  areas.”  106 

Flours’  indications  regarding  the  mountains  where  Cotiso’s  Da¬ 
cians  dwelt  enable  us  to  place  his  “kingdom”  somewhere  in  the  Banal 
and  Oltenia  (South-West  Romania)  on  either  side  of  the  mountains. 
The  Dacian  settlement  discovered  at  Stenca  Liubcovei  (Cara$-Severin 
county)  could  be  linked  to  Cotiso. 

Octavian’s  military  success  at  Actium  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
fighting  along  the  Danube.  The  Dacians  again  raided  the  South  Danu- 
bian  territories,  together  with  the  Bastarnae  in  29  B.C.  107  It  is  said 
that  the  incursion  was  led  by  Cotiso  for  —  while  with  Dio  Cassius 
there  is  just  the  note  that  in  that  year  M.  Licinius  Crassus  was  sent 
to  Macedonia  and  Greece  against  the  Dacians  and  the  Bastarnae,  whom 
he  defeated  in  turn  —  Horace,  in  an  ode  written  in  the  same  year  29„ 
stated  that  the  army  of  the  Dacian  Cotiso  had  perished.  108  Cotiso  is  no 
longer  mentioned  in  any  historical  source  after  that  date. 

The  period  44  B.C.  —  85  A.D.  was  characterized  by  the  Geto- 
Dacians’  consistent  and  tenacious  struggle  for  removing  the  Roman 
threat  on  the  Lower  Danube.  But  this  struggle  only  met  with  partial 
success.  It  is  true  that  no  great  and  decisive  expedition  had  been  orga¬ 
nized  by  the  Roman  Empire  for  subjugating  Dacia,  but  the  grip  of  the 
Roman  dominion  was  closing  ever  tighter  around  the  Geto-Dacians. 
The  territories  between  the  Haemus  and  the  Danube,  —  including 
Dobruja  —  had  been  conquered,  a  number  of  North-Danubian  settle¬ 
ments  had  been  depopulated,  a  vast  area  of  the  Wallachian  Plain 
and  of  South  Moldavia  had  been  placed  under  Rome’s  military  control, 
and  the  Danube  was  plied  by  Roman  warships.  Although  still  inde¬ 
pendent,  Dacia  was  facing  the  future  military  encounters  from  much 
weaker  positions  than  in  Burebista’s  time.  100 

The  State  reunification  of  the  Dacian  people  and  the  strengthening 
of  its  military  power  imposed  themselves  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
century  A.D.  as  a  result  of  the  evolution  of  the  Geto-Dacian  society. 
Moreover,  the  growing  threat  of  the  Roman  Empire  acted  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  for  accelerating  the  process  of  centralization  of  the  Dacian 
State.  The  role  of  a  catalyst  devolved  on  one  of  the  states  that  suc¬ 
ceeded  Burebista’s  power  —  namely  that  whose  political  centre  was 
Sarmizegetusa  —  which  managed  to  exert  a  mighty  influence  on  the 
Geto-Dacian  territories  around.  110  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  first 
century  A.D.,  according  to  ancient  sources,  the  Dacians’  military  effec¬ 
tives  rose  to  40,000.  The  figure  is  perfectly  possible,  because  the  size 
of  the  Dacian  State  and  its  population  potential  were  considerably 
smaller  than  in  Burebista’s  time  ;  to  a  great  extent  it  explains  the 
Dacian  kings’  concern  with  achieving  ample  fortification  works  along 
the  probable  directions  of  invasion  and  with  protecting  the  political 
and  religious  centre  at  Sarmizegetusa  through  a  harmonious  system  of 
fortresses. 111 
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Before  Vespasian’s  rule,  the  Roman  Empire  —  considering  the 
ascent  of  Dacia’s  military  power  and  wishing  to  ensure  quiet  on  its 
Lower  Danube  frontier,  accepted  to  pay  subsidies  to  the  Geto-Dacian 
kings.  Vespasian,  as  well  as  his  son  and  successor  Titus,  preserved  the 
clientship  relations  with  the  Dacian  kingdom  — ■  which  ensured  peace 
between  the  two  states  for  about  a  decade  and  a  half.  112 

But,  after  Domitian  ascended  to  the  imperial  throne,  Daco-Roman 
relations  deteriorated  rapidly.  According  to  ancient  sources,  the  direct 
reason  for  that  resided  in  the  fact  that  Domitian  intended  no  longer  to 
pay  the  stipends  due  to  the  Dacians,  which  apparently  determined  the 
latter’s  king  Diurpaneus  (named  Duras  in  other  sources)  to  consider 
himself  free  from  the  obligations  previously  assumed  towards  Rome 
and  to  unleash  many  and  strong  attacks  on  the  imperial  provinces 
south  of  the  Danube.  The  reason  is  plausible,  because  Domitian,  per¬ 
manently  in  conflict  with  the  Senate,  needed  vast  sums  of  money  to 
ensure  the  loyalty  of  his  army,  and  part  of  these  sums  were  to  be 
procured  from  stipends  not  paid  to  various  client  races.  113 

Nevertheless,  this  fact  was  only  secondary  in  the  worsening  of 
the  Daco-Roman  relations  and  then  in  the  outbreak  of  the  great  mili¬ 
tary  confrontations.  The  determining  cause  undoubtedly  was  the  irre¬ 
ducible  clash  between  the  expansionist  interest  of  the  Roman  Empire 
on  the  Lower  Danube  and  the  attempts  of  the  Dacian  kingdom  to  pro¬ 
mote  an  independent  policy  opposed  to  Rome’s  aims. 

The  Roman  Empire  could  hardly  tolerate  the  rise  of  a  strong 
state  near  a  zone  of  vital  interest  for  it  —  such  as  the  Balkan  Pen¬ 
insula  —  all  the  more  so  as  that  state  increasingly  became  a  factor 
inducing  other  adversaries  in  the  “barbarian”  world  to  rally  and  at 
the  same  time  a  factor  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  populations 
south  of  the  Danube,  related  1o  the  Geto-Dacians  but  living  under  the 
Roman  rule.  That  is  why  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman  rule  on  the 
Lower  Danube  created  an  explosive  situation  that  could  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  turn  into  a  military  confrontation  with  Dacia.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  it  accumulated  strength,  the  Dacian  kingdom  manifested  natural 
tendencies  to  emerge  out  of  the  concatenation  of  clientship  relations 
which  —  in  the  disguise  of  an  alliance  —  actually  concealed  a  state 
of  dependency  on  the  Roman  Empire  —  however  limited  at  that. 

Rome  was  highly  attracted  by  Dacia’s  riches  —  particularly  gold, 
silver  and  iron.  Decebalus’  kingdom  appeared  as  an  Eldorado  at  a  time 
when  the  financial  crisis  inside  the  Empire  was  worsening.  From  a 
military  point  of  view,  pushing  the  Roman  rule  north  of  the  Danube 
and  establishing  the  frontier  around  the  Carpathians  was  also  advan¬ 
tageous,  because  it  created  an  outpost  within  the  mass  of  barbarian 
races,  against  which  the  waves  of  invaders  threatening  the  South-Danu- 
bian  provinces  would  have  come  up,  breaking  up  or  dwindling. 114 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  military  confrontations  between  the 
two  states  became  crucial  at  the  turn  of  the  first  century  A.D. 

In  the  winter  of  85 — 86  A.D.,  the  Dacian  army  crossed  south  of 
the  Danube  and  penetrated  deep  into  Moesia.  It  managed  to  take  the 
enemy  entirely  by  surprise  and  scored  a  brilliant  victory  ;  the  very 
governor  of  the  province,  Caius  Oppius  Sabinus,  lost  his  life. 115 

Alarmed  at  the  news  of  this  disaster,  because  of  which  Moesia 
remained  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dacians,  Emperor  Domitian  hurried 
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tc  the  spot  with  the  necessary  forces,  entrusting  their  command  to 
General  Cornelius  Fuscub,  the  prefect  of  the  praetorium.  The  latter, 
together  with  the  legate  of  the  province,  Funisulanus  Vettonianus, 
Oppius  Sabinus’  successor,  managed  to  defeat  the  Dacian  troops,  throw¬ 
ing  them  back  beyond  the  Danube. 

In  the  same  year  86.  Domitian  took  measures  for  the  military 
and  administrative  reorganization  of  Moesia,  which  was  divided  into 
two  provinces  :  Moesia  Superior  in  the  west  and  Moesia  Inferior  in 
the  east,  divided  by  the  river  Ciabrus  (now  the  Tsibar)  west  of  the 
river  Oescus  (now  the  Iskar).  116 

In  order  to  cope  with  this  action,  which  in  fact  they  had  expected, 
the  Dacians  took  measures  of  reorganization,  beginning  with  the  lea¬ 
dership.  King  Duras,  feeling  too  aged  to  lead  his  people  in  such  a 
hard  situation,  abdicated  on  his  own  initiative  in  favour  of  his  nephew 
Decebalus,  who  had  proved  his  particular  soldiership  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  previous  year  and  who,  for  decades,  in  subsequent  wars 
agains  the  Romans,  was  to  prove  his  exceptional  abilities  as  a  strategist 
and  statesman,  going  down  in  our  national  history  as  one  of  the  most 
capable  personalities.  Appreciating  King  Decebalus’  qualities,  the  his¬ 
torian  Dio  Cassius  said  that  : 

“This  man  was  shrewd  in  his  understanding  of  warfare  and  shrewd  also  in  the 
waging  of  war  ;  he  judged  well  when  to  attack  and  chose  the  right  moment 
to  retreat  ;  he  was  an  expert  in  ambuscades  and  a  master  in  pitched  battles  ; 
and  he  knew  not  only  how  to  follow  up  a  victory  well,  but  also  how  to 
manage  well  a  defeat.  Hence  he  showed  himself  a  worthy  antagonist  of  the 
Romans  for  a  long  time.”  117 

The  German  historian  L.  A.  Ghebhardi  describes  Decebalus  as 
follows  : 

“Decebalus  (...)  blended  great  wisdom  with  much  foresight,  with  mode¬ 
ration,  courage,  quick  decision  conning,  and  military  skill,  to  such  perfection 
that  his  predecessor  Duras  handed  over  to  him  the  throne  and  rule  of  the 
Dacians  in  the  belief  and  conviction  that  he  was  much  worthier  of  them  ”  I1? 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  new  Dacian  king  was  of  a  diplo¬ 
matic  nature  :  he  hurried  to  ask  for  peace  in  order  to  win  time  ; 
Domitian,  however,  suspecting  his  intentions,  refused  any  negotia¬ 
tions.  Having  made  sure  that  General  Fuscus’  preparations  were  unfold¬ 
ing  successfully,  the  emperor  returned  to  Rome  without  waiting  to  see 
the  end  of  the  campaign. 

In  the  summer  of  87,  Cornelius  Fuscus  crossed  the  Danube  with 
the  numerous  forces  under  his  command  over  a  pontoon  bridge  and 
headed  for  Sarmizegetusa  —  naturally  along  the  shortest  road,  through 
the  Banat,  following  the  defile  of  the  Bistra  —  with  a  view  to  pene¬ 
trating  Dacia’s  heart  at  the  soonest.  Exploiting  this  impetuous  move 
of  the  Reman  commander,  Decebalus  egged  on  his  conceit  and  teme¬ 
rity,  on  the  one  hand  allowing  him  to  advance  as  far  as  possible  from 
his  bases,  on  the  other  hand  sending  him  hypocritical  proposals  for 
peace,  conditioned  by  exorbitant  subsidies.  119  Fuscus  advanced,  but 
incautiously  fell  into  the  trap  prepared  by  the  Dacian  king  in  some 
bottleneck,  either  in  the  Armeni?  Gorge  or  more  probably  at  Tapae 
(now  The  Iron  Gate  of  Transylvania).  Being  struck  most  unexpectedly, 
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the  Roman  army  was  crushed  entirely,  its  unwise  commander  himself 
losing  his  life.  12C' 

Decebalus  did  not  seek  to  exploit  his  success  through  some  attack 
on  Moesia  —  where  there  were  still  enough  Roman  forces  to  repel 
him  —  but  found  it  much  more  useful  to  preserve  his  newly  acquired 
prestige  untouched,  in  order  to  win  allies  without  and  to  strengthen 
his  authority  within,  in  order  to  reorganize  his  internal  forces,  as  he 
had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Roman  troops  would  return  in  even 
greater  numbers  for  avenging  Fuscus’  defeat. 

In  88  A.D.,  in  order  to  cope  with  the  situation  brought  about  by 
Fuscus’  disaster,  Emperor  Domitian  came  to  oesia,  where  he  orga¬ 
nized  a  new  offensive  against  Dacia.  A  mighty  Roman  army  concen¬ 
trated  south  of  the  Danube  was  this  time  placed  under  the  command 
of  General  Tettius  Julianus,  a  fine  and  experienced  soldier  : 

"rfUlianus,  who  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  conduct  the  war,  made  many 
excellent  regulations,  one  being  his  order  that  the  soldiers  should  inscribe  their 
own  names  as  well  as  those  of  their  centurions  upon  their  shields,  in  order 
that  those  of  their  number  who  should  perform  any  particularly  good  or  base 
deed  might  be  more  rapidly  recognized,” 121  Dio  Cassius  showed. 

Subject  to  severe  discipline,  the  Roman  forces  penetrated  north 
of  the  Danube  along  the  same  direct  road  the  legions  commanded  by 
Fuscus  had  followed.  Tettius  Julianus  proved  skilful  not  only  in  avoid¬ 
ing  the  traps  set  by  Decebalus,  but  moreover  on  reaching  the  defile  at 
Tapae,  managed  to  defeat  the  Dacian  army,  causing  it  heavy  casualties. 
The  Dacians  beat  an  orderly  retreat  to  the  Sarmizegetusa  area,  Dece¬ 
balus  proving  highly  clever  in  setting  various  obstacles  before  their 
pursuers.  Eventually,  the  Roman  army  penetrated  into  the  mountain 
massif  around  Sarmizegetusa,  while  Decebalus,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
siege  of  his  capital,  saw  himself  forced  to  ask  for  peace.  Domitian 
however  rejected  the  Dacian  proposals,  hoping  that  his  general  would 
meet  with  full  success.  At  that  moment  the  emperor  was  in  Pannonia, 
where  he  was  preparing  an  expedition  against  the  Germanic  tribes 
of  the  Marcomanni,  who  not  only  had  refused  to  assist  him  against 
Decebalus  —  under  their  obligations  as  clients  of  the  Empire  —  but  had 
even  established  contacts  with  the  Dacian  king  and  threatened  with 
an  invasion  of  the  Roman  provinces. 

The  emperor's  expedition  nevertheless  ended  in  a  failure,  his 
forces  being  defeated  by  Decebalus’  allies  and  routed.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Domitian  now  saw  himself  forced  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war  on  the  Dacians  at  the  soonest,  in  order  to  have  greater  forces  on 
the  other  fronts.  Consequently,  he  resumed  the  negotiations  with 
Decebalus,  reaching  a  compromise  peace  in  89  :  the  Dacian  king  acknowl¬ 
edged  himself  the  Empire’s  client  —  with  all  the  obligations  deriving 
from  that  situation,  including  that  of  returning  the  spoils  taken  on 
the  occasion  of  Fuscus’  disaster  and  of  serving  Roman  political  inter¬ 
ests  ;  in  exchange,  the  Dacians  were  to  receive  substantial  yearly 
subsidies  as  well  as  craftsmen  of  all  kinds  for  fortifications  or  other 
constructions.  Describing  that  peace,  Dio  Cassius  wrote  : 

“Domitian,  defeated  and  routed  by  the  Marcomanni,  hurried  to  send  mes¬ 
sengers  to  Decebalus,  the  Dacian  king,  urging  him  to  conclude  the  peace  treaty 
which  he  himself  had  refused  earlier,  although  demanded  several  times,  and 


accepted  the  peace  proposal  (as  he  was  in  a  very  tight  spot)  but  refused  to 
come  and  to  negotiate  it  himself,  sending  Diegis  instead.” 

Referring  to  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  the  same  author  wrote  : 

“Dcmitian  had  spent  very  much  money  for  concluding  that  peace,  for 
without  delay  he  gave  Decebalus  not  only  substantial  sums  of  money,  but  also 
craftsmen  skilled  in  various  kinds  of  works,  useful  in  times  of  war  and  peace, 
and  premised  to  give  him  even  more.”  122 

Judged  by  the  ratio  of  forces  at  the  moment,  the  peace  of  the 
year  89  was  not  totally  unfavourable  to  the  Romans  as  Dio  Cassius 
writes.  Of  course,  the  Empire  had  not  managed  to  impose  the  total  so¬ 
lution  which  it  had  wished  for  in  the  Dacian  issue,  but  Decebalus  had 
lost  much  of  his  freedom  of  movement  and  found  himself  actually 
caught  within  the  Roman  political  system  of  “invisible  frontiers.”  123 

For  twelve  years,  the  Empire  did  not  suffer  any  kind  of  incon¬ 
venience  from  the  Dacians.  After  the  year  89,  Domitian  waged  heavy 
wars  on  the  Danube  in  Pannonia  against  the  Marcomanni,  Quadi  and 
Iazyges  Sarmatians,  but  no  war  on  the  Lower  Danube.  Moreover,  pre¬ 
cisely  on  the  occasion  of  those  wars,  Dacia’s  territory  was  crossed  by 
Roman  forces  which  —  starting  from  Moesia  —  made  straight  for  the 
north  of  Pannonia  in  order  to  fall  into  the  flanks  and  back  of  the 
enemy. 

The  fundamental  causes  of  the  contradictions  between  Dacia  and 
the  Roman  Empire  remained  as  acute  as  before,  each  of  the  two 
sides  only  waiting  for  favourable  circumstances  in  order  to  cancel  the 
compromise  stipulations  agreed  on  before.  While  for  the  moment  Dece¬ 
balus  abided  by  them  —  both  because  he  was  satisfied  with  the  sub¬ 
sidies  received  and  because  he  was  constrained  by  the  strategic  guaran¬ 
tees  the  Romans  had  ensured  in  the  south  of  his  country  —  it  is  no 
less  true  that  the  strong  fortifications  which  he  was  building  in  the 
mountains  with  the  money  and  craftsmen  received  from  the  Empire 
were  meant  to  ensure  for  him  not  only  superiority  over  his  neighbours, 
but  also  an  increased  resistance  capacity  in  the  event  of  a  new  conflict 
with  the  Roman  Empire.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  inclined 
to  maintain  a  peace  treaty  granted  merely  under  the  pressure  of 
adverse  circumstances.  Public  opinion  in  Rome  was  unanimous  in  its 
indignation  at  the  ‘'tribute”  through  which  the  Roman  State  contri¬ 
buted  to  strengthening  its  former  enemy.  It  is  highly  probable  that, 
had  he  not  been  murdered  in  96,  Domitian  himself  would  have  under¬ 
taken  an  action  for  changing  the  clauses  of  the  peace  treaty  or  even 
for  the  radical  settlement  of  the  Dacian  problem.  Now  however,  the 
task  devolved  on  his  successors. 

The  emperor  that  suceeded  him  —  the  aged  senator  Nerva  — 
failed,  however,  to  undertake  anything  in  this  direction.  Nerva  adopted 
as  a  successor,  as  well  as  a  son,,  Trajan  (Marcus  Ulpius  Trajanus, 
98 — 117),  a  professional  officer  of  the  senatorial  class,  descending  from 
the  Romans  colonized  in  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  Republic  and 
boasting  exemplary  qualities  as  a  soldier  and  organizer.  Moderate  and 
modest,  Trajan  was  a  man  of  great  experience  and  authority,  in  love 
with  military  life,  brave,  disciplined  and  exigent  in  matters  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  at  the  same  time  perfectly  capable  to  galvanize  the  soldiers’ 
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morale  —  a  clear  mind,  prompt  in  decision-making,  a  past  master  at 
the  administration  of  the  provinces.  124 

The  military  confrontation  between  the  two  states  and  Dacia’s 
transformation  into  a  Roman  province  appeared  as  a  major  point  in 
Emperor  Trajan’s  programme  on  his  receiving  the  purple  in  the 
year  98.  He  too  subsidized  Decebalus  for  about  two  years,  but  in  the 
meantime  he  started  extensive  war  preparations.  A  year  after  his  advent 
to  the  throne,  he  inspected  the  Batkan-Danubian  provinces,  where  he 
had  concentrated  forces  with  a  view  to  that  war  and  had  had  roads 
built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  including  that  through  the  defile 
called  Cazane  (the  “Cauldrons”  —  at  The  Iron  Gate). 

History  had  the  man  who  governed  the  Dacian  people’s  destiny 
at  its  most  dramatic  moment  come  up  against  an  equally  well  endowed 
personality  in  Trajan.  Rome’s  emperor.  Dio  Cassius  wrote  about  Trajan  : 

“He  had  a  mild  behaviour  lo  the  people  and  a  dignified  one  to  the 
Senate  ;  he  was  loved  by  everybody,  but  not  feared  by  anyone  except  the 
enemy.”  525 

In  the  persons  of  the  two  leaders  —  Decebalus  and  Trajan  — 
in  fact  two  worlds  confronted  themeselves  :  that  of  the  Dacians,  fighting 
sturdily  to  defend  their  homeland,  their  unity  and  freedom  —  and  that 
of  the  Romans,  resolved  to  establish  through  arms  a  universal  order, 
the  one  imposed  through  Rome’s  will.  The  great,  dramatic  clash  be¬ 
tween  Rome  and  Sarmizegetusa  revived  the  epoch  of  the  great  confron¬ 
tation  between  Carthage  and  Rome. 


CONFRONTATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 
AND  THE  KINGDOM  OF  DACIA.  ROMAN  ADMINISTRATION 
IN  CONQUERED  TERRITORIES 


Under  Decebalus’  reign  (87 — 106  A.D.),  the  Geto-Dacian  civili¬ 
zation  attained  a  high  level  of  development.  Culture,  the  arts  and  the 
crafts,  science,  religion,  etc.  expanded  and  took  a  more  definite  shape. 
The  settlements  were  heavily  populated  and  kept  expanding.  It  was  now 
that  the  great  Dacian  fortresses  in.  the  Oraijtie  Mountains,  including  the 
important  military  and  religious  centre  at  Sarmizegetusa,  Dacia’s  capi¬ 
tal,  were  provided  with  defensive  works.  Ptolemy  pointed  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  Dacian  cities  :  Forolissum,  Apulum,  Potaissa,  Ger- 
misara,  Azizis,  Berzovia,  Acidava,  Napoca,  Drobeta,  Dierna,  Sucidava, 
Amutrium,  Carsidava,  Sangidava,  Marcodava,  Ziridava,  Cumidava,  Rami- 
dava  and  many  others.  126 

The  flourishing  of  the  Dacian  society  on  all  planes  permitted  a 
vast  exchange  of  material  and  spiritual  assets  with  the  surrounding 
Greek,  Persian,  Egyptian  and  Roman  worlds,  as  well  as  with  the 


remoter  civilizations  ;  commensurate  with  the  respective  epoch,  the 
Dacians  gave  as  well  as  received  elements  of  their  material  and  spi¬ 
ritual  culture. 

The  great  army  commander,  diplomat  and  statesman  Decebalus 
initiated  a  vast  programme  of  civil  and  military  construction.  King 
Decebalus’  qualities  of  an  organizer,  strategist  and  diplomat  doubtless 
contributed  to  strengthening  his  state  and  became  more  than  obvious 
in  his  relationships  with  Rome,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  at  war. 
Mentions  made  by  Criton,  Dio  Cassius  as  well  as  other  ancient  sources 
emphasize  such  features  of  the  Dacian  king  in  connection  either  with 
the  administrative  measures  with  a  view  to  his  conflict  with  the 
Roman  Empire  or  with  the  military  steps  for  preparing  and  deploying 
his  army,  for  strengthening  his  defence  system  in  the  Ora?tie  mountains, 
or  with  the  effort  for  concluding  a  system  of  alliances  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  peoples.  A  contemporary  of  the  events  preparatory  to  the  war 
on  the  Romans,  the  scholar  Dion  Chryssostom,  narrates  that  he  took 

<:a  long  trip  right  to  the  Istros  and  in  the  country  of  the  Getae.  There, 
with  the  latter,  one  could  see  everywhere  swords,  breast  plates,  lances,  all  places 
teeming  with  horses,  weapons  and  armed  men.”  157 

The  ensemble  of  measures  undertaken  by  Decebalus  enabled  him 
to  uae  a  v/ide  range  of  actions  in  defence  of  his  people  and  of  his 
forefathers’  land,  rallying  to  them  also  neighbouring  populations.  An 
expert  in  this  period  and  geographical  area,  the  historian  J.  F.  Neige- 
baur  wrote  that  ■ 

“The  Triballies  and  Sarmatians,  Iazyges,  Tyragetae  allied  themselves  with 
hina,  and  he  strengthened  his  capital  at  Sarmizegethusa  and  allied  himself  with 
the  Parthians  too.”  ,:!8 

Nor  did  he  fail  to  make  attempts  at  intimidating  the  enemy,  at 
putting  out  traps  for  them,  at  suppressing  enemy  leaders,  at  waging 
a  war  of  attrition,  at  harassing  and  decimating  their  forces.  Particu¬ 
larly  tactful  proved  the  way  in  which  Decebalus  managed  to  win  the 
peace  after  he  had  lost  the  war  (his  peace  with  Domitian  in  89  A.D.) 
in  order  to  gain  time  and  to  save  his  people’s  dignity  and  liberty. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  the  great 
confrontation  between  the  Dacian  and  the  Roman  worlds  was  resumed 
with  even  greater  strength.  Finishing  his  preparations,  Emperor  Trajan 
started  the  war  at  the  moment  and  place  of  his  own  choice,  entirely 
free  from  any  other  complications  and  without  any  provocation  from 
Decebalus,  who  still  abided  by  the  clauses  of  the  pact  of  89  A.D.  After 
the  war  had  solemnly  been  declared  in  Rome  on  25  March  101,  the 
emperor  left  for  the  Danube,  in  Moesia  Superior.  Indirect  information 
about  the  total  strength  of  the  forces  with  which  Trajan  began  the  hosti¬ 
lities,  as  well  as  the  numerous  military  units  which  contemporary  sources 
recorded  as  participants  in  the  two  wars  point  to  more  than  100,000  sol¬ 
diers.  The  bulk  of  them  must  have  been  used  in  the  first  war.  129 

Most  undoubtedly,  the  emperor  aimed  at  a  radical  and  swift  out¬ 
come,  which  determined  him  from  the  very  beginning  to  secure  crush¬ 
ing  superiority  of  forces  and  to  advance  —  like  his  predecessors  — 
along  the  shortest  road,  through  the  Banat  and  along  the  valley  of 
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the  Bistra,  up  to  Tapae.  In  his  turn,  Decebalus  made  intensive  military 
and  diplomatic  preparations.  Being  conscious  of  the  Dacian  army’s 
inferiority  in  numbers  and  equipment,  he  adopted  a  realistic  and  cau¬ 
tious  plan  focussed  on  the  organization  of  defence  in  the  mountainous 
area  where  he  could  make  the  most  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
ground  as  well  as  of  the  system  of  strong  fortifications  built  in  the 
meantime.  Moreover,  the  Dacian  king  made  great  efforts  in  order  to  con¬ 
clude  military  alliances  with  other  enemies  of  the  Roman  Km  pi  re 
Thanks  to  his  prestige,  acquired  as  a  result  of  the  victories  he  had 
scored  over  Domitian’s  generals,  as  well  as  to  the  good  relations  which 
he  had  managed  to  maintain  with  various  neighbouring  races,  Decebaius 
succeeded  in  achieving  a  coalition  which  brought  together  northern  Thra- 
co-Dacian  tribes  left  outside  his  rule,  the  Sarmatians  and  the  warlike 
population  of  the  Suevian  Buri  who  had  settled  in  North-West  Dacia, 
a  short  time  before.  The  unfolding  of  the  war  attests  the  fact  that 
before  or  at  the  latest  during  the  first  part  of  the  campaign,  the  Da¬ 
cians  and  their  allies  had  finalized  a  joint  plan  of  operations,  which, 
having  been  devised  by  the  Dacian  king’s  strategic  cleverness,  was 
to  be  applied  in  the  winter  of  101  A.D.,  with  surprising  effect. 

Mastering  definitely  superior  forces,  Trajan  advanced  from  the 
Danube  through  the  Banat,  towards  Hateg  Land  on  Sarmizegetusa,131 
which  obliged  Decebalus  to  implement  his  defence  plan  :  it  involved 
the  dispersion  of  the  masses  of  Dacians,  Buri,  and  Sarmatians,  who 
were  to  move  through  the  passes  of  the  Carpathians  in  Moldavia  or 
to  descend  down  the  river  Siret,  and  force  the  Danube  as  far  from 
Dacia  as  possible  (because  the  Roman  garrisons  left  on  guard  were 
much  too  poor  to  put  up  resistance).  Then  they  were  to  cross  the 
Balkan  mountains,  in  order  to  intercept  Trajan’s  communications  inside 
the  Empire  and  to  catch  the  Roman  army,  deeply  engaged  in  the  Da¬ 
cian  mountains,  between  tv/o  fronts.  By  all  possible  means,  they  had 
to  delay  the  Roman  emperor’s  advance  in  the  mountains,  while  avoid¬ 
ing  a  decisive  battle  before  the  operations  were  interrupted  by  snow¬ 
fall.  Under  the  circumstances,  leaving  in  front  of  Decebalus  (who  had 
remained  inside  Sarmizegetusa)  barely  the  forces  necessary  for  main¬ 
taining  the  positions  conquered,  the  emperor  started  with  the  rest  of 
his  army  towards.  Drobeta  ;  as  soon  as  ice  thawed,  he  was  to  start  from 
there,  with  the  help  of  the  fleet  and  at  the  head  of  the  first  echelon, 
of  troops,  towards  the  new  theatre  of  operations. 

As  Emperor  Trajan  was  forced  to  go  through  Moesia  Inferior, 
Decebalus  started  a  counter-offensive  according  to  his  plan,  taking 
advantage  of  the  dwindling  of  the  Roman  forces  around  Sarmizegetusa 
and  of  the  weather  still  unfavourable  to  the  latter.  Naturally  enough, 
he  met  with  significant  success,  managing  to  push  the  enemy  troops 
towards  Ha(eg  Land. 

During  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  Trajan  resumed  his 
campaign  on  Sarmizegetusa.  As  tergiversation  was  no  longer  possible, 
the  Dacian  king  decided  to  ask  for  peace,  while  still  attempting  to 
obtain  certain  conditions  which  could  ensure  freedom  and  the  reign 
for  himself,  the  release  of  his  sister  from  captivity  and  a  minimum  of 
possibilities  for  rehabilitation.  Trajan  on  the  other  hand  considered 
that  the  conclusion  of  peace  at  the  moment  was  welcome,  for  the 
Roman  troops  were  exhausted  after  more  than  a  year  of  almost  cease- 


less  battles,  in  harsh  conditions  of  the  ground  and  climate,  along 
an  extremely  vast  theatre  of  war.  As  an  experienced  soldier,  he  knew 
he  could  hardly  demand  from  his  own  men  more  than  was  humanly 
possible  to  endure,  particularly  as  a  new  winter  was  approaching,  with¬ 
out  any  guarantee  that  it  would  be  more  propitious  to  them  than 
that  of  the  hard  previous  campaign.  Peace  was  therefore  concluded  in 
the  autumn  of  102. 

The  conditions  imposed  on  the  Dacian  king  were  very  harsh, 
meant  to  curtail  any  possibility  for  action  in  future.  Every  stipulation 
of  the  pact  between  the  Dacians  and  Domitian  in  the  year  89  was 
now  cancelled.  Decebalus  remained  Rome’s  ally,  but  under  much  har¬ 
der  obligation  than  before,  without  receiving  subsidies  in  exchange. 
He  was  obliged  to  restore  all  the  war  material  conquered  from  the 
Romans,  all  the  craftsmen,  to  extradite  the  Roman  deserters  in  his1 
service,  to  destroy  his  fortresses,  to  keep  aloof  from  the  territories 
the  Romans  had  occupied  in  Dacia,  to  receive  no  escapee  or  deserter 
from  the  Empire  in  future,  and  no  longer  to  conclude  alliances  without’ 
the  consent  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Here  is  how  Dio  Cassius  describes  the  peace  conditions  : 

“Decebalus,  because  of  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Maximus  had  at 
this  same  time  captured  his  sister  and  also  a  strong  position,  was  ready  to 
agree  without  exception  to  every  demand  that  had  been  made  —  not  that  he 
intended  to  abide  by  his  agreement,  but  in  order  that  he  might  secure  a  respite 
from  his  temporary  reverses.  So  he  reluctantly  engaged  to  surrender  his  arms, 
engines  and  engine-makers,  to  give  back  the  deserters,  to  demolish  the  forts,  to 
■withdraw  from  captured  territory,  and  furthermore  to  consider  the  same  per¬ 
sons  enemies  and  friends  as  the  Romans  did,  and  neither  to  give  shelter  to  any 
of  the  deserters  nor  to  employ  any  soldiers  from  the  Roman  Empire  ;  for  he  had 

been  acquiring  the  largest  and  best  part  of  his  force  by  persuading  men  to 

come  to  him  from  Roman  territory.’-  132 

As  a  guarantee  for  observing  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  a  per¬ 
manent  Roman  garrison  was  left  in  the  plain  of  Hajeg,  where  the 
future  Roman  colony  of  Ulpia  Trajana  Sarmizegetusa  was  to  be  estab¬ 
lished,  40  kilometers  away  from  Sarmizegetusa  Regia.  Other  Roman 
garrisons  of  major  strategic  importance  were  provisionally  established 
in  varios  points  of  Dacia, 

The  stone  bridge  which  Trajan  caused  to  be  thrown  over  the 

Danube,  between  Pontes  and  Drobeta  undoubtedly  was  one  of  the 

finest  achievements  of  ancient  science  and  technology.  Dio  Cassius 
writes  : 

“Trajan  had  a  stone  bridge  built  over  the  Istros  for  which  I  can  hardly 
find  words  fit  to  express  my  admiration.  Wonaerful  enough  are  also  Trajan’s  other 
■constructions,  but  this  one  is  above  all  the  others.  The  four-edged  stone  piers  are 
twenty  in  number  :  their  height  is  150  feet  (one  foot  was  0.29  m,  ed.),  without 
their  foundation,  and  their  width  is  60  feet.  They  are  at  a  distance  of  170  feet 
from  each  other  and  are  united  by  an  arch.  How  could  we  not  wonder  at  the 
expenses  made  for  these  piers  ?  Shouldn’t  we  also  wonder  at  the  skilful  way 
in  which  each  pier  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  whirling  water,  into  a 
muddy  riverbed,  since  the  water  course  could  not  be  deviated  ?”  133 
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Having  been  proclaimed  imperator  for  the  third  time,  Trajaw 
returned  to  Rome  and  attended  the  solemnity  of  the  ratification  of 
peace  by  the  Senate.  He  celebrated  his  triumph  and  he  was  awarded 
the  title  of  Dacicus  for  the  first  time.  13-i 

The  peace  represented  rather  an  armistice  which  both  sides  need¬ 
ed  in  order  to  restore  their  forces.  But  while  the  Romans  embarked 
upon  regrouping  their  military  forces,  reorganizing  their  bases  and 
resources,  completing  the  road  network,  the  Dacians  remained  strait- 
jacketed  by  the  unbearable  stipulations  of  the  peace  concluded  in 
102.  13°.  As  he  could  hardly  wait  for  the  enemy’s  imminent  attack 
without  taking  any  measures,  Decebalus  started  preparing  the  resis¬ 
tance.  He  initiated  the  reconstruction  of  his  forts  and  negotiations 
with  the  neighbouring  races,  without  notifying  the  Roman,  with  a  view 
to  again  concluding  the  military  alliances  that  had  proved  so  impor¬ 
tant  during  the  previous  war.  Referring  to  those  preparations,  Dio 
Cassius  wrote  : 

“Inasmuch  as  Decebalus  was  reported  to  him  (Trajan,  ed.)  to  be  acting 
contrary  to  the  treaty  in  many  ways  was  collecting  arms,  receiving  those  who 
deserted,  repairing  the  forts,  sending  envoys  to  his  neighbours  and  injuring  those 
who  had  previously  differed  with  him,  even  going  so  far  as  to  annex  a  portion 
of  the  territory  of  the  Iazyges  (which  Trajan  later  would  not  give  back  to  them 
when  they  asked  for  it),  therefore  the  Senate  again  declared  him  an  enemy,  and 
Trajan  once  more  conducted  the  war  against  him  in  person  instead  of  entrusting 
it  to  others.-’ 13fi 

Concomitantly,  Decebalus  had  his  army  unexpectedly  attack  the 
Roman  garrisons  within  his  country,  thus  unleashing  the  new  war 
on  his  own  initiative  in  the  year  105.  It  is  on  that  occasion  that  he 
must  have  drawn  Longinus  (the  commander  of  those  garrisons)  into 
a  trap,  under  the  pretext  of  some  negotiations,  and  captured  him,  so 
that  he  might  subsequently  ask  some  conditions  from  Trajan  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  general’s  release,  but  the  Roman  officier  frustrated  his. 
plan  by  heroically  taking  his  life  while  a  captive.  137 

Having  remained  alone  and  isolated  in  front  of  his  mighty  oppo¬ 
nent,  without  any  issue  from  his  desperate  situation,  Decebalus  con¬ 
centrated  his  whole  potential  for  defending  his  capital,  making'  use 
of  the  strong  system  of  fortifications  —  now  rehabilitated  —  and  pla¬ 
cing  his  hopes  in  the  attrition  of  the  enemy  forces  through  prolonging 
his  resistance. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  opposing  forces  was  much  greater 
than  during  the  first  war.  It  is  not  known  how  the  Romans  spent  the 
winter  of  105 — 106,  but  most  probably  they  were  not  troubled  by  the 
Dacians  who  were  busy  finalizing  their  preparations  for  the  resistance 
in  the  Orastie  mountains.  The  Roman  troops  advanced  along  several 
directions  simultaneosuly  :  from  the  Banat  through  Hateg  Land,  from 
Oltenia  through  the  gorges  of  the  Jiu  and  the  Olt,  from  Lower  Mol¬ 
davia  through  the  Oituz  pass,  so  that  Decebalus  should  be  closed 
within  the  fortification  system  around  Sarmizegetusa  without  any  pos¬ 
sibility  to  receive  assistance  from  the  outside  or  to  withdraw  to  other 
regions. 

As  the  Romans  had  surrounded  Sarmizegetusa.  intercepted  its 
springs  and  water  pipes  and  the  water  reserves  inside  were  finished, 
the  Dacians  could  no  longer  resist. 
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Sarmizegetusa  Regia  fell.  The  Roman  soldiers  sacked  it,  filling 
their  bags  with  provisions  or  other  valuables,  while  their  triumphant 
emperor  assembled  his  troops  among  the  conquered  walls. 

Still,  the  success  of  the  Romans  was  not  yet  perfect.  Decebalus 
who  had  managed  to  leave  the  besieged  fortress  in  due  time,  concen¬ 
trated  his  remaining  forces  on  other  fortified  summits  and  still  attemp¬ 
ted  to  repel  the  enemy.  The  Roman  troops  built  new  roads  and  forti¬ 
fications.  Seeing  every  possibility  for  resistance  around  his  former 
capital  crumbling,  Decebalus  decided  to  leave  the  theatre  of  military 
operations  there  ;  he  stole  away  through  the  Roman  lines  on  paths 
known  only  to  his  people  while  thinking  of  lighting  new  hotbeds  of 
resistance,  in  other  parts  of  Dacia.  Seeing  himself  surrounded,  the 
Dacian  king,  who  knew  what  a  humiliating  fate  would  expect  him  if 
he  was  caught  alive  (being  fettered  to  the  emperor’s  triumphal  chariot 
in  Rome,  only  to  be  killed  subsequently  like  an  ordinary  criminal), 
cut  his  throat  with  a  dagger.  Describing  that  episode,  Dio  Cassius 
narrates  : 

“Decebalus,  when  his  capital  and  all  his  territory  had  been  occupied 
and  he  was  himself  in  danger  of  being  captured,  committed  suicide ;  and  his 
head  was  brought  to  Rome.  In  this  way  Dacia  became  subject  to  the  Romans, 
and  Trajan  founded  cities  there.  The  treasures  of  Decebalus  were  also  disco¬ 
vered,  though  hidden  beneath  the  river  Sargetia,  which  ran  past  his  palace. 
With  the  help  of  some  captives  Decebalus  had  diverted  the  course  of  the  river, 
made  an  excavation  in  its  bed,  and  into  the  cavity  had  thrown  a  large  amount 
of  silver  and  gold  and  other  objects  of  great  value  that  could  stand  a  certain; 
amount  of  moisture  ;  then  he  had  heaped  stones  over  them  and  piled  oity 
earth,  afterwards  bringing  the  river  back  into  its  course.  He  also  had  caused 
the  same  captives  to  deposit  his  robes  and  other  articles  of  a  like  nature  in 
caves,  and  after  accomplishing  this  had  made  away  with  them  to  prevent  them 
from  disclosing  anything.  But  Bicilis.  a  companion  of  his  who  knew  what  had 
been  done,  was  seized  and  gave  information  about  these  things.” 138 

An  inscription  found  at  Grammeni,  close  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Philippi  in  Macedonia,  states  the  name  of  the  Roman  non-commissio¬ 
ned  officer  who  summoned  Decebalus  to  surrender  :  he  was  Tiberius 
Claudius  Maximus,  and  the  inscription  is  his  very  epitaph,  written  by 
himself  while  he  was  alive  ;  the  tombstone  has  a  relief  with  a  sketchy 
image  which  shows  him  on  horseback,  with  a  spear  in  each  hand,  gal¬ 
loping  towards  the  Dacian  king,  in  order  to  catch  him  alive,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  latter  commits  suicide.  The  test  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  mentions  that  Tiberius  Claudius  Maximus  had  been  recruited  to 
the  cavalry  unit  of  the  7th  Legion  Claudia,  that  he  had  climbed  all 
ranks  of  the  lower  hierarchy  and  had  been  decorated  and  amply  re¬ 
warded  for  his  bravery  during  the  Dacian  wars  waged  by  Domitian 
and  Trajan,  later  on  moved  as  duplicarius  and  explorator  (scout)  in 
Ala  I  Pannoniorum,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Dacian  war,  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  decurion  because 

“he  captured  Decebalus  and  took  his  head  to  Trajan  at  Ranis- 
torum”  (quod  cepisset  Decebalu[m]  et  capu[t]  eius  pertulisset  ei 
Ranisstorum)129 

Staying  nearly  one  more  year  in  Dacia  in  order  to  organize  the 
new  province,  Trajan  returned  to  Rome  in  107,  and  celebrated  his 
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triumph  with  great  pomp.  The  Senate  had  granted  him  the  title  — 
‘exceptional  and  unique  —  of  “the  best  emperor”  (Optimus  Princeps) 
as  early  as  105. 

Thus  was  concluded  the  decisive  stage  of  the  military  confron¬ 
tations  between  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Dacian  Kingdom  —  a 
■stage  which  lasted  for  two  decades  intermitently.  They  occasioned  an 
exhausting  clash  of  forces,  out  of  which  the  greatest  power  of  the 
ancient  world  eventually  emerged  victorious  but  only  after  it  had  more 
than  once  tasted  the  cup  of  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  small,  freedom- 
loving  state,  which  had  defended  its  right  to  independence  with  stur¬ 
diness  soon  grown  into  a  legend. 

“The  defence  of  Dacia’s  land  by  its  people  was  a  hymn  of  love  such  as 
'ha*,  rarely  been  raised  by  the  peoples  to  their  endangered  homeland,”  m  wrote 
"Vasile  Piirvan. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  length  and  the  intensity  of  the 
■wars  between  the  Dacians  and  the  Romans  strongly  evidence  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  power  of  the  Dacian  State,  its  political  organiza¬ 
tion  and  structure,  its  high  degree  of  material  and  spiritual  civilization. 

Following  the  two  grim  wars  waged  in  101 — 102  and  105 — 106 
A.  D.  and  under  the  pressure  of  12  legions,  nine  of  which  had  been 
dislocated  to  the  Danubian  frontier  as  early  as  Domitian’s  time,  and 
of  an  almost  equal  number  of  auxiliary  troops,  the  Dacians’  power 
was  defeated. 

Records  of  the  clashes  between  the  attacking  Roman  Empire  and 
the  heroic  people  of  the  Dacian  “immortals”  —  who  defended  their 
ancestral  land  at  the  price  of  their  own  life  —  were  conveyed  by 
the  contemporaries  as  well  as  by  later  historians,  including  R.  Berg- 
aier,  N.  S.  Derzhavin,  L.  L6ger,  J.  F.  Neigebaur,  A.  Ubicini,  J.  A.  Vail- 
lant  etc.  141 

Addressing  his  friend  Caninius  Rufus,  the  Roman  historian  Pliny 
the  Younger  wrote  : 


“You  are  very  wise  to  prepare  writing  on  the  Dacian  war.  For  what 
other  subject  could  be  more  topical,  richer,  vaster  —  well,  ultimately  more 
poetical  and  more  legendary,  although  it  involves  perfectly  true  realities  ?  You 
will  sing  of  new  rivers,  rivers  driven  over  plains,  new  bridges  thrown  over 
rivers,  camps  set  on  the  abrupt  mountain  slopes,  a  king  driven  out  of  his  resi¬ 
dence,  even  from  this  life,  without  ever  having  lost  hope  ;  besides,  two  triumphs 
out  of  which  one  was  the  first  over  a  defeated  people  and  the  other  the 
last.”  142 

At  the  end  of  the  great  confrontation,  part  of  Dacia  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  Roman  province.  The  Dacian  society  was  advanced 
-enough  however,  so  that  its  material  and  spiritual  culture  could  hardly 
be  annihilated  by  the  superposition  of  the  Roman  one.  It  had  already 
asserted  itself  and  could  very  well  have  developed  independently,  even 
without  the  influence  of  the  Roman  civilization.  But  it  was  through 
the  blending  of  the  material  and  spiritual  civilizations  of  the  two 
'worlds,  that  the  Carpatian-Danubian-Pontic  area  —  an  ancient  hearth 
<«f  European  civilization  —  was  to  generate  the  Romanian  people. 
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much  more  vigorous  and  destined  to  play  an  important  role  in  this; 
part  of  the  continent  : 

“After  Dacia’s  conquest  by  the  Remans  —  also  involving  tragical  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  Dacian  people,  like  any  conquest  in  fact  —  through  the  close 
blending  of  the  tv/o  civilizations  that  lived  together  for  a  long  time,  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  and  cultural  life  in  this  part  of  the  world  saw  new  and  mighty 
progress”  143,  said  Romania’s  president  Nicolae  Ceau$escu. 

■n 

As  organized  by  Emperor  Trajan,  the  Roman  province  included' 
a  vast  part  of  Bacia,  inside  which  was  the  intra-Carpathian  area  up 
to  Mount  Breaza  and  the  river  Some$ul  Mare  in  the  north  (with  the 
north  of  Transylvania  proper  remaining  extra  provinciam),  the  Banat 
and  Oltenia  up  to  the  Jiu  in  the  south.  Vast  North-Danubian  territories: 
were  ascribed  to  Moesia  Inferior  :  the  territory  between  the  rivers  Jiu 
and  Olt,  South-East  Transylvania,  all  of  Wallachia  and  Southern 
Moldavia.  144 

There  are  records  of  the  fact  that  Emperor  Trajan  proposed  to 
hurry  the  process  of  integration  of  the  Dacian  territories  into  the  Em¬ 
pire  through  special  measures,  also  meant  to  extend  Roman  civiliza¬ 
tion  north  of  the  Danube,  so  that  the  mastery  of  the  Empire  might 
become  sure  and  definitive  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Unlike  various 
other  conquered  areas,  where  the  Romans  proceeded  to  gradually  assum¬ 
ing  the  dominion  and  manifested  their  well-known  tolerance  to  the- 
native  political,  cultural,  religious  and  other  institutions,  in  Dacia  they 
resorted  to  harsher  measures,  because  of  the  grim  resistance  put  up 
by  the  Dacian  people  during  the  wars  and  out  of  the  desire  completely 
and  definitively  1o  annihilate  the  hotbed  of  permanent  danger  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  strong  Dacian  State  for  the  South  Danubian  provinces.  145 

For  that  purpose,  Dacia  was  organized  as  an  imperial  province, 
directly  subordinated  to  the  emperor,  with  its  capital  at  Sarmizegetusa- 
Ulpia  Trajana,  raised  some  40  kilometres  from  Dacia’s  earlier  capital, 
Sarmizegetusa  Regia.  The  preservation  of  the  name  of  the  old  capital 
completed  with  that  of  the  conquering  emperor,  signified  the  contin¬ 
uity  of  the  Dacian  people,  integrated  into  the  Empire,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  permanence  of  the  new  rule. 

Three  main  problems  preoccupied  the  Romans  more  especially 
after  conquering  part  of  Dacia  :  the  political-administrative  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  military  and  the  social-economic  issues,  each  of  them  and  all’ 
of  them  taken  together  with  a  view  to  consolidating  their  rule  and  to 
obtaining  the  highest  possible  material  benefits. 

With  a  view  to  a  better  organization  and  defence,  within  nearly  a 
decade  from  its  conquest,  Dacia  was  divided  into  two  provinces  :  Lo¬ 
wer  Dacia  (Dacia  Inferior  —  Oltenia  and  South  Transylvania)  with  its 
capital  at  Drobeta  (new  Tumu  Severin)  and  Upper  Dacia  (Dacia  Su¬ 
perior  —  Transylvania  and  Banat)  with  its  capital  at  Sarmizegetusa 
Ulpia  Trajana. 

For  the  same  reasons,  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  proceeded  to  a 
new  organization  of  Dacia,  setting  up  three  provinces  :  Malvensis , 
with  its  capital  at  Malva  (now  Celei),  including  the  Banat  and  Oltenia  ; 
Apulensis,  with  its  capital  at  Apulum  (now  Alba  Iulia),  comprising  the 
southern  and  central  parts  of  Transylvania  ;  and  Porolissensis,  with; 
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its  capital  first  at  Napoca  (now  Cluj)  and  then  at  Porolissum  (now  Moi- 
grad)  in  Upper  Transylvania.  On  the  other  hand  Wallachia  and  South¬ 
ern  Moldavia  formed  the  province  of  Moesia  Inferior,  while  Dobruja 
was  Lesser  Scythia  (Scythia  Minor). 

Another  important  matter  referred  to  organizing  the  defence  of 
the  territory.  A  substantial  number  of  soldiers  were  brought  to  Dacia 
—  about  50  or  60  thousand  men  (more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  total 
army  of  the  Empire)  ;  three  legions  and  several  auxiliary  troops  — 
infantry  (cohorts)  and  cavalry  (alae).  To  that  number  must  be  added 
the  families  of  soldiers  who  lived  in  cities  or  in  the  canabae  of 
the  Roman  camps  —  which  amounted  to  70  or  80  thousand  people.  The 
Roman  legions  were  stationed  in  camps  near  the  cities  —  Apulum, 
Potaissa  (now  Turda),  Parolissum  (now  Moigrad),  Micia  (now  Vetel), 
Tibiscum  (now  Jupa)  —  as  well  as  in  other  camps  of  Lower  Dacia 
and  Moesia. 

The  third  problem  was  also  solved,  through  work  in  collaboration 
with  the  Dacian  population  and  with  the  colonists  brought  over  by 
the  Romans  from  all  over  the  Empire  (farmers,  merchants,  miners, 
landowners,  clerks  and  veterans).  The  development  of  agriculture  was 
ensured  primarly  by  the  Dacian  peasants,  who  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  in  village  communities,  in  conditions  of  freedom  from 
the  social-juridical  point  of  view,  but  sharing  a  number  of  obligations 
to  the  state  and  even  to  the  community  leaders.  In  other  words,  a 
social-economic  differentiation  took  place,  without  changing  the  nature 
of  slave-owning  relationships.  Close  to  the  Dacian  village  communities 
and  out  of  the  land  of  which  the  latter  were  deprived,  private  pro¬ 
perties  were  set  up,  owned  by  the  upper  stratum  of  the  Roman 
aristocracy. 

The  consequences  of  the  Roman  conquenst  were  felt  in  every 
domain  of  life  in  the  Dacian  society.  The  population’s  economic  condi¬ 
tion  was  to  a  great  extent  affected  by  the  dependent  situation.  The 
natives  were  dispossessed  of  their  main  assets  and  obliged  to  adapt 
themselves  to  political,  social,  cultural  and  other  structures  unlike 
those  which  had  flourished  during  the  peak  period  of  the  Geto-Dacian 
civilization.  Even  under  those  circumstances,  the  Dacian  population  — 
which  continued  to  form  the  majority  on  the  territory  of  the  new 
province  —  managed  for  a  long  while  to  preserve  their  distinct  ethni¬ 
cal  features,  their  language,  customs,  occupations  as  well  as  religious 
and  spiritual  belief  and  practices.  146 

“The  Dacian  race’s  entity  did  not  perish  altogether  ;  it  was  only  the 
crown  of  the  tree  that  was  polled  ;  the  trunk  remained  full  vigorous  and  the 
Roman  element  was  grafted  upon  it,  founding  the  people  which  to  this  day 
embodies  both  the  Dacian  energy  and  the  propensity  to  civilization  inherited 
from  the  Romans,” ia.  pointed  out  the  Romanian  historian  A.  D.  Xenopol. 

Evidence  in  support  of  this  idea  is  provided  by  the  numerous 
native  settlements  discovered  so  far,  which  continued  their  existence 
after  the  year  106  throughout  the  province  of  Dacia,  the  frequent  pre¬ 
sence  of  Dacian-made  pottery  (also  in  the  camps  and  cities  where 
the  Roman  army  and  colonists  had  concentrated),  the  extensive  spread- 
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ing  of  incineration  practices  in  the  Geto-Dacian  tradition,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  native  toponymies  by  the  newcomers,  etc.  14S 

On  the  other  hand,  the  life  of  the  population  in  Roman  Dacia 
saw  the  thorough-going  influence  of  social-economic  and  political  fac¬ 
tors  which  inexorably  determined  the  integration  of  the  natives  into 
the  sphere  of  the  Roman  material  and  spiritual  culture.  The  Romanian 
Communist  Party’s  Programme  points  out  : 

“Despite  the  negative  aspects  they  involved,  the  conquest  of  Dacia  and 
its  transformation  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire  led  to  the  blending 
of  Ihe  two  civilizations  brought  in  their  wake  a  new  social  and  economic  blos¬ 
soming  of  this  part  of  the  world,  laid  their  stamp  on  the  entire  subsequent 
historical  evolution  of  society  in  this  geographical  space.”  i/,!' 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  setting  up  of  the  Roman  rule 
was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  superior  values  in  the  material 
and  spiritual  fields  ;  through  the  army,  the  administration  and  the  colo¬ 
nists,  those  values  also  spread  to  the  mass  of  the  Dacians  within  the 
frontiers  of  the  Empire.  Moreover,  the  Roman  influence  was  exerted 
to  a  growing  extent  over  the  territories  of  the  free  Dacians,  virtually 
over  the  entire  Carpathian-Danubian-Pontic  area.  Thus,  soon  after  the 
end  of  the  wars  of  101 — 102  and  105 — 106  A.D.,  the  complex  process 
of  organic  blending  of  the  two  cultures  and  civilizations,  of  ethnical 
and  linguistic  symbiosis  between  the  Dacians  and  the  Romans  entered 
a  decisive  stage  which  brought  about  the  emergence  of  a  new  people, 
the  legitimate  continuer  of  its  ancestors  in  this  region  :  the  Roma¬ 
nian  people. 

As  we  have  already  shown,  Dacia  was  an  imperial  province 
boasting  consular  rank,  therefore  falling  under  the  emperor’s  direct 
supervision  and  being  ruled  by  a  governor  —  Legatus  Augusti  pro- 
praetcre  Daciarum  trium  —  who  held  military,  administrative  and 
juridical  power.  m  From  the  third  century,  the  governor  was  assisted 
by  a  council  of  citizens  :  Concilium  provinciarum  Daciarum  trium.  The 
administrative  apparatus  was  made  up  of  numerous  officials  out  of 
whom  documents  known  so  far  have  pointed  out  those  entrusted  with 
fiscal  problems.  Various  officials  and  clerks  were  brought  over  from 
the  Empire  in  order  to  ensure  and  reckon  the  deliveries  of  wine,  grain, 
hemp,  to  oversee  the  custom-houses,  the  output  of  fish  from  ponds 
and  rivers,  that  of  salt  from  salt-mines,  of  cattle,  wax  and  various 
commodities. 

More  substantial  changes  occurred  in  the  field  of  mining.  The 
wealth  of  Dacia’s  subsoil,  particularly  gold  and  silver  from  Transyl¬ 
vania,  was  a  mighty  attraction  for  the  Romans  and  had  been  one  of 
the  reasons  for  their  conquering  Dacia.  That  was  why  the  new  masters 
were  concerned  in  exploiting  such  riches  most  profitably,  for  which 
reason  the  mines  of  precious  metals  were  proclaimed  state  property. 
Mining  experts  were  brought  over  especially  from  Illyria,  where  that 
occupation  was  highly  developed  already.  A  sort  of  “contracts”  were 
concluded  between  miners  and  the  mine-owner,  written  on  waxed 
tablets,  a  substantial  number  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Apuseni  mountains  (particularly  at  Ro$ia  Montana).  In  order  to  defend 
their  rights,  the  miners  organized  themselves  in  guilds  called  collegine. 
The  richest  gold  and  silver  exploitations  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Apuseni  Mountains  of  Transylvania  (Alburnus  Major  —  now  Ro$ia 
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Montana,  Abruttus  —  now  Abrud,  Ampellum  —  now  Zlatna  —  which 
was  also  the  administrative  centre  of  the  mining  region).  Copper  ore- 

was  extracted  in  Hunedoara  area  (Micia  —  now  Vetel)  and  it  was  also 

here  that  iron  was  worked  (in  the  places  now  called  Chelar  and  Te- 
liuc).  Nor  was  salt-mining  neglected,  such  places  as  Salinae  (now  Ocna 
Mure$),  Cedonia  (now  Ocna  Sibiului)  and  others  being  well  known. 15f 

“Outstanding  amcng  their  deliveries  were  those  supplied  by  the  gold  mi¬ 
nes.  The  main  exciseman  dwelt  at  Zlatna  and  enjoyed  such  high  consideration, 

that  he  depended  on  nobody  except  the  emperor.”  131 

The  administrative  measures  taken  reflected  the  conquerors  con¬ 
cern  with  the  most  efficient  exploitation  of  the  new  province,  which 
was  very  rich.  With  a  view  to  defending  its  territory,  besides  the  first 
legion  dislocated  here  —  Legio  XIII  Gemina  with  its  headquarters  at 
Apulum,  Legio  VII  Macedonica  was  also  brought  over  in  167  or  168' 
A.D.,  and  headquartered  at  Potaissa,  because  of  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  migratory  populations  and  by  the  free  Dacians.  Moreover,  mili¬ 
tary  works,  judiciously  thought  out  and  located,  were  built  :  camps, 
castles  and  fortilications  inside  the  province  or  on  its  borders.  153  When 
the  attacks  of  the  migratory  populations  multiplied,  the  cities  were 
fortified  with  strong  walls.  Roman  Dacia’s  defence  capacity  was  enhan¬ 
ced  also  by  the  settling  in  Dacia  of  veterans  (Roman  soldiers  dischar¬ 
ged  after  25  years  of  military  service)  as  well  as  through  the  enrol¬ 
ment  of  Dacians  in  some  military  units. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Dacian  land  continued  their  exis¬ 
tence,  proudly  bearing  the  fine  names  they  had  inherited  from  many 
generations,  even  when  for  various  reasons,  they  added  Roman  ones 
to  such  names.  Many  of  the  urban  centres  had  also  preserved  their 
old  toponymies  :  Sarmizegetusa  (added  to  Ulpia  Trajana),  Apulum, 
Potaissa,  Porolissum,  Napoca,  Tibiscum,  Drobeta  ■ —  to  confine  our 
enumeration  only  to  those  which  were  highly  important  centres  of 
Roman  Dacia  154  —  as  well  as  the  major  rivers.  Although  the  old  god 
Zamolxis  was  no  longer  mentioned,  the  Dacians  had  not  given  up  their 
ancestral  worship,  since  thev  used  the  same  funeral  rites. 155  All  this 
offers  additional  evidence  to  the  uersistency  of  the  Dacian  population. 
Their  number  v/as  so  great  that  at  least  ten  Roman  military  units  — 
alae  and  cohorts  —  were  formed  of  Dacians  and  sent  to  the  remotest 
confines  of  the  Empire,  without  in  any  way  disturbing  Dacia’s  demo¬ 
graphic  equilibrium.  Illustrative  in  this  respect  is  the  Roman  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  stone  —  dated  back  to  the  2nd  century.  A.D.  and  preserved 
at  the  Carlisle  Museum  in  Britain  —  v'hich  attests  the  presence  of  a 
military  unit  made  up  of  Dacians  in  the  Roman  province  of  Britain.  1  ,r 
With  a  very  numerous  population  made  up  of  natives  and  colo¬ 
nists,  Roman  Dacia  knew  three  types  of  settlements  :  colonies,  muni¬ 
cipalities  and  villages.  The  first  two  were  of  the  urban  type,  the  last 
one  rural.  Most  urban  settlements  on  either  side  of  the  Carpathians 
and  on  the  seacoast  continued  the  life  of  the  old  Dacian  boroughs  and 
towns,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  The  number  of  cities  in  Roman  Dacia 
—  including  six  colonies  —  by  far  exceeded  the  one  in  the  other  con¬ 
quered  provinces,  which  confirms  the  population’s  transition  to  urban 
life  and  offers  proofs  of  the  strong  material  civilization  of  the  Dacians 
previous  to  the  Roman  conquest. 
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The  pngus  villages  were  numerous  :  sometimes  they  were  grou¬ 
ped  into  distinct  administrative  units,  similar  to  municipalities.  Around 
the  camps,  canabae  were  set  up  as  often  as  not  —  civilian  settlements 
inhabited  by  the  families  of  soldiers,  who  had  to  spend  twenty-five 
years  of  their  life  in  the  army.  The  fact  that  villages  could  obtain 
the  status  of  municipalities,  and  the  latter  the  rank  of  colonies  greatly 
stimulated  the  economic  life  of  the  natives,  which  they  wished  to  be¬ 
come  ever  more  prosperous. 

Urban  and  rural  settlements,  whether  civilian  or  military,  were 
linked  by  well-made  roads.  -57  The  whole  province  was  criss-crossed 
by  means  of  communication  that  served  civilian  and  military  interests 
alike.  The  exploitation  and  use  of  underground  and  agricultural  riches 
—  particularly  of  gold  —  focussed  the  preoccupations  of  the  new  masters. 
The  gold  mined  now,  and  that  captured  by  the  Romans  at  Sarmizege- 
tuza,  solved  the  financial  crisis  which  had  gnawed  at  the  Empire. 

Referring  to  Dacia’s  wealth,  to  the  booty  acquired  by  the  Roman 
conquerors,  J.  Carcopino  evaluated  the  quantity  of  gold  seized  by  the 
Romans  in  106  A.D.  at  536  million  lei  in  gold  (at  1916  prices)  and  that 
of  silver  at  62  million  lei.  158  According  to  other  assessments,  the  riches 
taken  by  the  Romans  from  the  territory  conquered  in  Dacia  amounted 
to  about  165  tons  of  gold  and  331  tons  of  silver.  159 

In  his  turn,  the  historian  N.  S.  Derzhavin  recorded  the  fact  that 
for  123  days  Rome  celebrated  Trajan’s  victory  through  grandiose  cir¬ 
cus  performances  in  which  10,000  gladiators  and  11,000  wild  beasts 
took  part.  160 

Besides  the  economic  and  financial  recovery  of  the  Empire,  Da¬ 
cia’s  riches  enabled  the  Romans  to  build  major  edifices  in  Rome  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  :  theatres,  aqueducts,  fortifications,  Tra¬ 
jan’s  Forum  with  its  gilded  statues,  its  Basilica,  Ulpia,  its  column  of 
Trajan  and  the  Tropaeum  Trajani  at  Adamclisi  in  Dobruja  —  the  last 
two  of  them  evoking  the  military  confrontations  between  the  Dacians 
and  the  Romans  through  their  basreliefs. 

Epigraphic  texts  and  archaeological  discoveries  attest  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  branches  of  Dacia’s  economy  :  the  exploitation  of  crude 
oil,  the  working  of  marble,  etc.,  which  —  besides  agriculture  and 
cattle-breeding  —  spread  throughout  the  province  :  their  products  were 
used  for  home  as  well  as  foreign  trade.  The  presence  of  foreign 
commodities  in  numerous  excavated  settlements  points  to  a  considerable 
volume  of  imports.  161  All  this  demonstrates  that  the  cities  in  Roman 
Dacia  enjoyed  intensive  economic  and  social-political  life.  162 

The  cities  of  the  new  province  lacked  none  of  the  urban  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  great  centres  in  the  old  provinces  of  the  Empire.  The 
presence  of  thermae  with  central  heating,  of  mosaics  that  floored  or 
adorned  public  and  private  buildings,  drinking  water  pipes,  great  am¬ 
phitheatres  provide  irrefutable  evidence  as  to  the  evolution  of  com¬ 
munity  life. 

The  Roman  rule  in  Dacia  was  gradually  hampered  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  exerted  by  the  Dacians  inside  the  province  as  well  as  by  the 
inhabitants  of  free  Dacia.  To  this  were  added  the  attacks  of  the  mi¬ 
gratory  populations  who  had  reached  close  to  Dacia’s  territory.  Epigra- 
iphic  and  numismatic  sources,  as  well  as  the  information  conveyed 
by  ancient  historians  evidence  the  association  of  the  free  Dacians  with 
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the  migratory  populations,  the  conjugation  of  attacks  from  without 
with  revolts  of  the  Dacians  within,  as  well  as  the  tenacity  demonstra¬ 
ted  by  Rome  in  defending  and  preserving  Dacia. 

Archaeological  diggings  testify  not  only  to  the  continuity,  but 
also  to  the  social-economic  and  cultural  development  of  the  free  Da¬ 
cians  over  vast  territories  around  Roman  Dacia  :  the  population  of 
the  Carpi,  whcse  main  habitat  was  the  area  between  the  Carpathians 
and  the  Dniester,163  the  free  Dacians  of  North-West  Transylvania,  164 
and  those  of  Wallachia.165  Judging  by  the  material  evidence  discovered 
so  far,  their  form  of  organization  continued  to  be  the  territorial  com¬ 
munity. 

In  spite  of  the  hard  conditions  in  which  they  lived,  confined  be¬ 
tween  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  world  of  the  migratory  populations 
around  them,  the  free  Dacians  steadfastly  defended  their  existence  in 
the  teeth  of  all  vicissitudes.  In  certain  periods  they  even  came  to 
embody  an  important  military  force,  proving  capable  not  only  of  stop¬ 
ping  the  migrators  at  the  confines  of  their  own  home,  but  also  of 
undertaking  offensive  actions.  Thus,  the  free  Dacians  in  the  east, 
north  and  west  long  resisted  the  pressure  of  the  Sarmatians,  then  that 
of  the  Goths,  etc.  Indirectly  they  also  offered  a  wall  of  protection  for 
the  territories  of  the  contiguous  Roman  provinces. 

The  relations  of  the  free  Dacians  with  the  Roman  Empire  were 
highly  complex.  166  For  quite  a  long  time  they  were  characterized  by 
good  neighbourliness,  attested  among  other  things  by  brisk  business 
exchanges.  Stronger  in  Wallachia,  the  West  Banat  and  Transylvania, 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  culture  and  civilization  was  also  felt  in 
the  areas  inhabited  by  the  free  Dacians  —  Moldavia,  Maramure?,  Bu¬ 
covina.  This  paved  the  way  for  the  spreading  of  Latinity  throughout 
the  area  of  the  Carpathians,  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea  and  for 
the  emergence  of  one  and  the  same  people  —  the  Romanians  —  from  the 
Dacian-Roman  symbiosis. 

Dacia’s  superior  organization  could  hardly  remain  without  effects 
on  the  material  and  spiritual  culture,  all  the  more  so  as  the  Roman 
influence  had  penetrated  into  Dacia  before  the  latter’s  actual  con¬ 
quest.  The  Dacian-Roman  cultural  symbiosis  was  accompanied  —  in 
close  unity  —  by  the  ethnical  symbiosis.  Colonization  was  the  principal 
means,  of  achieving  the  Dacian-Roman  synthesis  and  Romanization. 
The  Roman  emperors,  beginning  with  Trajan,  highly  encouraged  colo¬ 
nization  and  organized  it.  The  population  brought  over  to  Dacia  had 
reached  the  figure  of  about  400,000  as  early  as  Trajan’s  time.  167  For 
the  most  part,  these  citizens  spoke  Latin,  lived  according  to  the  Roman 
fashion  and  actively  propagated  Latinity  among  the  natives.  From 
inscriptions  on  stone,  waxed  tablets  and  military  dinlomas  it  results 
that  a  high  number  of  colonists  came  from  regions  that  had  become 
part  of  the  Empire  long  before  —  Hispania,  Gaul,  Dalmatia,  Moesia 
Superior  —  and  even  from  Italy. 168 

The  Roman  influence  could  be  felt  everywhere  in  Dacia  :  in  the 
plan  and  internal  organization  of  cities,  in  the  typical  architecture  of 
public  or  private  buildings  (acqueducts,  thermae,  temples,  amphithea¬ 
tres,  suburban  or  rural  villas),  in  the  adoption  of  divinities  from  the 
Roman  Pantheon  and  the  religious  organization  of  communities,  in  the 
field  of  arts,  in  the  forms  of  justice,  of  material  culture,  etc. 
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But  one  can  only  talk  about  a  genuine  blending  of  the  Roman 
and  Dacian  civilization  from  the  moment  when  the  process  comprised 
the  mass  of  natives,  therefore  during  the  ethnogenesis  of  the  native 
population.  Thanks  to  their  economic-political  and  cultural  relations 
with  the  Empire,  the  Dacians  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Roman 
civilization  and  with  the  Latin  language  nearly  two  centuries  before 
the  conquest,  thereby  laying  the  foundations  for  the  mutual  knowl¬ 
edge  and  influence  of  the  two  civilizations. 

During  the  Roman  rule,  thanks  to  the  new  living  conditions, 
the  native  population  in  cities  and  villages  rapidly  acquired  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  customs  of  the  Romans,  and  was  easily  initiated  into  the 
system  of  Roman  institutions.  Inter-marriages,  recruitment  in  the 
army,  granting  the  right  to  Roman  citizenship  also  contributed  to  the 
process  of  Dacian-Roman  symbiosis. 

Linguistically,  most  of  the  Geto-Dacian  natives  were  “assimila¬ 
ted’’  during  the  17  decades  of  actual  Roman  rule.  Bilingualism  in  the 
beginning  :  the  Dacians  used  Latin  in  official  relations  and  Geto-Da¬ 
cian  at  home.  As  the  Roman  rule  was  consolidated  and  mixed  couples 
multiplied,  Latin  kept  spreading,  so  that  the  second  and  third  genera¬ 
tions  spoke  it  perfectly  (especially  vulgar  Latin),  and  used  it  predo¬ 
minantly,  forgetting  the  language  of  their  Dacian  ancestors.  The  ethno¬ 
cultural  process  and  the  ethno-linguistic  one  went  on  side  by  side.  1,59 

The  process  of  Romanization  continued  in  Dacia,  under  new 
forms,  also  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  administration  and 
army  (in  271 — 274  A.D.).  It  was  promoted  by  several  factors  :  the  large 
scale  propagation  of  Christianity  in  Latin  ;  the  permanent  economic 
and  ethno-cultural  links  of  the  Daco-Romans  with  the  Roman  world 
south  of  the  Danube  ;  the  community  of  economic  life,  relying  on  the 
Roman  monetary  system  ;  the  return  of  the  Roman-Byzantine  rule 
north  of  the  Danube  under  the  emperors  Constantine  the  Great  and 
Justinian  :  the  Banat,  Oltenia  and  most  of  Wallachia  were  again  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  Empire  (in  fact,  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  had 
never  been  totally  deserted  by  the  Romans  after  the  year  271  :  from 
Banat  up  to  South  Moldavia,  important  bridgeheads  were  maintained 
north  of  the  river,  primarily  for  military-strategic  purposes  but  also 
in  order  to  keep  up  business  and  ethno-cultural  ties  with  the  former 
Roman  provinces).  Such  areas  were  permanent  foci  from  which.  Lati- 
nity  radiated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  territories  left  outside  the  Roman  Empire 
(North  Transylvania  and  North  Moldavia,  which  had  felt  a  mighty 
Roman  influence  throughout)  were  also  subject  to  the  process  of 
ethnogenesis.  To  help  one  understand  this  process,  we  are  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  the  boundaries  of  Roman  rule  and  the  limits  accompanying 
them  were  not  rigid  or  impenetrable.  On  the  contrary,  people  moved 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  material  and  spiritual  assets  also  being  in 
free  circulation.  Moreover,  one  should  hardly,  ignore  the  fact  that  at 
times  the  Roman  rule  had  temporarily  been  extended  over  areas  rela¬ 
tively  remote  from  the  limits  of  the  lasting  dominion.  Trajan  himself 
had  envisaged  the  extension  of  his  power  over  North  Transylvania, 
while  the  many  objects  of  Roman  type  as  well  as  the  Roman  coins 
dug  out  in  such  parts  of  Romania  show  that  more  than  mere  influences 
were  current  there.  170 
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After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  army  and  officialdom  from 
the  North  Danubian  provinces,  when  there  were  no  more  Roman 
limits,  the  Roman  world  of  the  former  provinces  flowed  far  beyond 
the  old  frontiers,  gradually  assimilating  the  free  Dacians  as  well.  Con¬ 
comitantly,  part  of  the  free  Dacians  in  West  and  East  Romania  entered 
the  territory  of  the  former  Roman  provinces,  and  they  too  were  even¬ 
tually  assimilated  by  the  local  Daco-Roman  population. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  blending,  ethno-linguistic 
and  cultural-spiritual  interpenetration  and  interdependence  of  the  two 
peoples  was  no  uniform  and  smooth  process,  but  a  rather  complex  one, 
sometimes  reaching  the  stage  of  direct  opposition  from  the  natives. 
Nor  were  periods  of  tension  and  of  military  confrontation  absent  — 
in  conditions  and  for  reasons  not  mentioned  by  narrative  records. 
Beyond  the  concrete  cause  of  the  domination  by  the  Roman  conque¬ 
rors,  the  struggles  of  the  Dacians  inside  and  outside  the  province 
against  the  Roman  Empire  were  a  continuation  of  the  resistance  that  had 
culminated  in  the  great  armed  clashes  of  Decebalus’  time. 

A  first  conflict  between  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  free  Dacians 
look  place  in  138 — 140  A.D.  somewhere  on  the  river  Olt.  Ampler  and 
more  violent  were  the  attacks  which  the  free  Dacians  in  the  north  and 
east  undertook  on  the  territories  inside  the  Carpathians  in  subsequent 
years.  It  is  definitely  to  them  that  Aelius  Aristides  referred  in  a  speech 
written  in  144,  mentioning  the  wars  caused  by  “the  madness  of  the 
Getae.”  17< 

The  conflict  between  the  free  Dacians  and  the  Romans  was  re¬ 
peated  in  156- — 157,  when  the  entire  northern  limes  of  the  Empire  from 
Noricum  up  to  Moesia  Superior  was  seized  by  general  unrest  because 
all  the  neighbouring  populations  had  started  agitating. 

The  confrontations  of  156 — 157  between  the  Roman  Empire  and 
the  free  Dacians  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  genuine  war.  The  de¬ 
feat  of  the  “great  Dacians'’  was  recorded  by  a  number  of  ancient 
writers  among  the  most  significant  feats  of  arms  performed  under 
emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  side  by  side  with  the  victories  scored  by 
the  Roman  army  against  the  Germans,  the  Britons,  Moors  and  Judael 
in  the  same  period.  Two  inscriptions  —  one  dated  back  to  157,  another 
of  uncertain  date  —  ascribe  the  title  of  Dacicus  to  Antonius  Pius.  172 

The  assertion  of  the  free  Dacians  in  the  events  taking  place 
wiihin  the  Carpathian-Danubian-Pontic  area  —  frequently  attested  by 
ancient  writings  and  inscriptions  —  proves  the  outstanding  vitality  of 
the  native  ethnic  element,  evidencing  the  process  of  its  administrative- 
military  and  state  reorganization.  Without  such  an  organization  one 
could  hardly  conceive  the  undertaking  of  large-scale  actions,  particu¬ 
larly  in  subsequent  years. 

Emperor  Caracalla’s  murder  revived  internal  conflicts.  After  both 
the  emperors  Macrinus  and  Aurelius  Antonius  were  murdered,  follow¬ 
ed  Severus  Alexander  (his  full  name  Marcus  Aurelius  Severus  Ale¬ 
xander,  222-  235).  In  the  beginning  he  pursued  peaceful  and  construc¬ 
tive  policies,  which  also  benefited  the  population  in  the  Dacian  area. 
Subsequently,  permanent  pressure  for  money  urged  him  to  resort  to 
special  measures  :  higher  taxes,  the  failure  to  cover  part  of  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  civil  servants  and  of  the  solidiers’  pay  in  kind,  the  refusal  to 
pay  the  slaves  for  the  services  rendered  to  the  state,  etc.  All  this  gave 
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rise  to  discontent  among  vast  social  categories,  including  the  army. 
The  resumption  of  the  war  in  the  East  towards  the  end  of  Severus 
Alexander’s  reign  and  the  new  outbreak  of  conflicts  with  the  popu¬ 
lations  beyond  the  Rhine,  sped  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty.  173  In  the 
year  235,  during  an  expedition  on  the  Rhine,  the  emperor  was  killed 
by  his  soldiers.  At  that  moment,  the  Empire  entered  one  of  the  worst 
crises  throughout  its  history. 


In  the  subsequent  period  a  vast  number  of  Dacians  and  Illyrians 
climbed  to  top  functions  in  the  political  hierarchy  of  the  Empire  and 
its  army.  All  this  points  to  the  amplitude  of  the  process  of  symbiosis 
between  the  two  civilizations  —  Dacian  and  Roman  —  generating 


personalities  that  reached  as  high  as  the  rank  of  emperors.  174 


The  defeat  of  the  free  Dacians  (Carpi)  in  the  war  of  245 — 247 
was  also  worsened  by  the  arrival  close  to  them  (in  the  east  and  south¬ 


east)  of  the  extremely  aggressive  Gothic  tribes.  As  a  result  of  this, 
like  all  races  in  the  area,  the  free  Dacians  (Carpi)  saw  themselves  for¬ 


ced  to  accept  the  primacy  of  the  Goths  and  to  join  the  latter’s  sphere 
of  influence.  While  the  Roman  empire  was  faced  with  serious  internal 
unrest,  the  Goths  prepared  a  great  confrontation  with  Rome  —  through 
the  effectives  engaged,  the  proportions  of  the  fleet,  the  scope  of  the 
naval  and  ground  battles,  the  size  of  the  territories  involved  by  far 
^greater  than  the  previous  ones.  175  The  area  of  the  Dniester  estuary 
saw  the  concentration  of  a  vast  mass  of  warriors  (assessed  by  ancient 


sources  at  320,000)  together  with  their  families  and  assets,  from  all 
over  the  space  dominated  by  the  Goths.  The  participation  of  the  Gepi- 
dae.  Bastamae  and  Sarmatians  in  the  expedition  initiated  by  the 
Goths,  made  the  situation  even  more  serious.  In  the  same  place  were 
concentrated  all  vessels  that  could  be  collected  from  the  riparian  popu¬ 


lation  or  built  with  the  help  of  local  arkwrights  (some  sources  mention 
15,000  craft).  The  new  invasion  was  in  fact  tantamount  to  a  massive 
-migration  of  the  respective  races,  in  the  intention  of  crossing  into  the 
territory  of  the  Roman  Empire.  176. 


In  the  face  of  such  a  situation,  Emperor  Claudius  concentrated 
all  his  available  ground  and  sea  forces.  After  a  number  of  clashes,  the 
Roman  army  managed  to  prevent  its  opponents  from  joining  forces 
and,  in  a  decisive  battle  fought  at  Naissus  in  Moesia  Superior,  it  scor¬ 
ed  a  great  victory  over  the  column  coming  from  Macedonia.  An  im¬ 
portant  role  in  obtaining  that  victory  was  played  by  the  cavalry  corps 
•commanded  by  Aurelian,  the  future  emperor.  The  casualties  of  the 
enemy  amounted  to  50,000,  further  soldiers  surrendered  en  masse  or 
took  refuge  in  the  mountains.  Following  Emperor  Claudius’  death,  the 
army  imposed  Aurelian  (Lucius  Domitius  Aurelianus,  270 — 275)  at  the 
helm  of  the  Empire. 


In  the  year  271,  the  Goths  resumed  their  forays  on  Moesia  Infe¬ 
rior.  Being  on  his  way  to  the  Orient,  where  he  was  personally  to  com¬ 
mand  the  war  on  Palmyra,  Emperor  Aurelian  halted  in  the  Danubian 
provinces  in  order  to  restore  the  situation.  The  Goths  were  again 
defeated  and  pursued  north  of  the  river  Danube,  into  the  Danube 
plain,  sustaining  considerable  losses.  177 

The  next  year,  after  the  emperor’s  departure  for  the  East,  a  new 
attack  was  registered  on  the  Danube.  This  time  it  was  delivered  by 
the  free  Dacians  (Carpi),  who  penetrated  southwards  into  the  Balkans. 
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Under  the  circumstances,  Aurelian  adopted  a  decision  fraught  with 
consequences  for  the  political  and  military  situation  on  the  Lower 
Danube  :  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  Empire’s  border  to  the  Danube 
and  the  utilization  of  the  administrative  and  military  resources  in  Da¬ 
cia  to  redress  the  situation  of  the  southern  provinces.  Ke  deemed  it 
necessary  to  undertake  this  complex  operation  at  a  time  when  the 
pressure,  of  the  neighbouring  populations  (of  the  Goths  in  the  first  pla¬ 
ce)  was  receding,  in  order  not  to  offer  his  enemies  an  opportunity  to 
resume  their  raids  which  —  under  the  prevailing  conditions  —  might 
have  given  rise  to  new  complications.  '78 

In  order  to  prevent,  or  at  least  mitigate,  the  inevitable  negative 
echo  of  the  loss  of  the  territories  conquered  by  Trajan  north  of  the 
Danube,  Emperor  Aurelian  decided  to  set  up  a  new  province  bearing 
the  same  name  of  Dacia.  179 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  army  and  authorities  from  Dacia 
south  of  the  Danube  was  very  orderly,  undisturbed  by  attacks  from 
the  contiguous  races.  Quite  naturally  the  exodus  to  the  new  province 
was  also  joined  by  part  of  the  civilian  population  —  particularly  the 
wealthier  layers  —  which  preferred  a  quieter  life,  sheltered  by  the 
Roman  limes  and  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
bound  up  with  their  ancestral  hearth,  with  the  land  they  inhabited 
and  tilled,  where  they  had  their  dwellings  and  property,  remained 
in  place. 

In  support  of  this  assertion  we  are  also  enumerating  the  logical 
considerations  pointed  out  by  Academician  f?tefan  Pascu,  which  we 
also  favour  : 

“A  population  who  have  inhabited  the  same  places  for  thousands  of  years 
—  such  as  the  Dacians  were  —  will  never  leave  their  ancestral  habitat.  Second¬ 
ly,  mankind’s  history  records  no  case  of  an  entire  population  leaving  their 
homes  in  the  face  of  an  invasion.  Thirdly,  several  decades  elapsed  from  Dacia’s- 
abandonment  by  the  Roman  officialdom  up  to  the  settlement  of  the  Goths  — 
the  first  wave  of  migratory  people.  Fourthly,  the  newcomers  themselves  would 
have  prevented  such  an  evacuation,  needing  the  natives’  material  support  — 
obligations  and  duties  levied  in  kind  —  and  their  military  collaboration.  In  the 
fifth  place,  the  territories  south  of  the  Danube  were  not  much  quieter  and 
safer  than  those  north  of  the  river.  In  the  sixth  place,  the  Germanic  races  sett¬ 
ling  in  the  former  territories  of  the  Empire  were  considered  its  ‘allies’  (foederati) 
which  points  to  political  and  military  collaboration.  In  the  seventh  place,  there 
is  not  one  single  source  to  mention  the  Romanians’  return  from  the  south  to- 
the  north  of  the  Danube  in  later  times.  In  the  eighth  place,  having  become 
the  Romanian  people,  the  Daco-Roman  population  ought  to  have  possessed  an 
uncommonly  good  memory  in  order  to  settle  600 — 800  years  later  precisely  in 
the  places  allegedly  ‘abandoned’  six  or  eight  centuries  before.”  180 
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These  assertions  are  fully  confirmed  by  archaeology  and  by  lin¬ 
guistic,  juridical  and  ethnographic  sources.  Populated  settlements,  grave¬ 
yards,  various  characteristic  objects,  treasures  and  hoards,  palaeo- 
Christian  objects  (some  of  them  bearing  inscriptions)  —  all  of  them 
Daco-Roman  in  their  nature  —  have  been  discovered  throughout  Dacia. 
There  is  hardly  any  Daco-Roman  settlement,  that  has  not  yielded 
traces  of  habitation  as  old  as  the  fourth-sixth  centuries.  For  instance, 
in  the  4th  century,  walls  were  built  at  Roman  Sarmizegetusa  in  order 
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to  fortify  an  old  castle  and  the  very  amphitheatre  at  that  place  was. 
changed  into  a  genuine  stronghold  :  this  means  that  the  population  of 
Roman-Dacia  s  former  capital  stayed  in  place,  taking  measures  of 
defence  against  the  danger  raised  by  the  migratories.  The  Daco- 
Rcman  population  did  not  leave  Apulum,  Napoca  or  Porolissum  — 
former  capital  cities  of  Dacia  —  or  the  other  settlements  either. 

If  for  the  centuries  immediately  ensuing  the  Romans’  withdrawal 
from  Dacia  there  is  a  scarcity  of  written  sources  testifying  to  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  Daco-Romans  and  of  the  Romans  themselves,  this  is  far 
from  offering  arguments  to  the  effect  of  the  Romanians’  discontinuity 
in  their  own  country.  It  is  with  full  justification  that  the  Romanian 
scholar  Sextil  Puscariu  (1877 — 1948)  wrote  : 

“If  historians  and  chroniclers  failed  to  mention  the  Romanians  either 
north  or  south  of  the  Danube  for  centuries  on  end,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
certain  sources  do  not  chronicle  the  existence  but  the  movements  :  the  existence 
of  the  Romanians  in  these  regions,  which  they  had  inhabited  from  antiquity, 
was  something  natural,  which  needed  no  pointing  out.  In  much  the  same  way, 
history  chronicles  the  Albanians  —  also  natives  of  their  own  places  —  only 
much  later.  Chronicles  noted  events,  not  the  uneventful  lapse  of  time,  the  inva¬ 
sions  of  new  peoples,  not  the  persistence  of  the  local  ones  ;  wars,  not  peaceful 
life ;  new  state  organizations,  not  the  absence  of  organizations  with  the  con¬ 
quered  peoples.  The  first  information  on  the  Romanians  appears  only  when  they 
too  started  moving,  when  they  stood  up  in  arms,  when  they  joined  warlike 
expeditions  or  established  connections  with  certain  historical  personalities.” ,8t 

Sources  coeval  to  the  Romans’  withdrawal  from  Dacia  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  later  historians  specializing  in  that  epoch,  confirm  the  fact  that 
Dacia’s  abandonment  by  the  Romans  in  no  way  affected  our  people’s 
continuity  in  our  ancestral  habitat.  For  instance,  the  work  The  Deeds 
of  Saint  Nichita  (Nicetas,  Bishop  of  Ancient  Dacia),  describing  the 
causes  of  the  Roman  withdrawal  from  Dacia,  narrates  : 

“While  in  Rome  Gallienus  was  leading  a  life  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  the 
usurpers  in  various  regions  overran  the  Empire,  ardently  striving  after  the 
throne  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  incited  its  inhabitants  to  an  uprising  ;  the 
Dacians  too,  discontented  with  their  fate  and  experiencing  an  aversion  to  the 
Roman  Empire  and  to  the  yoke  imposed  on  them,  began  struggling  for  their 
former  freedom.  Emperor  Aurelian  who  succeeded  Gallienus,  returning  trium¬ 
phantly  from  the  Orient  to  Rome  and  losing  hope  in  the  possibility  of  preser¬ 
ving  trans-Danubian  Dacia  after  his  arm}'  had  been  withdrawn,  also  called  off 
his  garrisons  in  the  city  and  established  their  camp  in  Moesia,  which  he  called 
Dacia  Aureliana  :  moreover,  for  the  first  time  he  united  the  two  Dacias  —  i.e. 
Moesia  —  New  Dacia  and  the  old  Dacia  of  former  days.”  182 

In  his  turn,  the  historian  Eutropius,  who  was  coeval  to  the 
events,  recorded  : 

“Because  all  of  Illyria  and  Moesia  were  devastated  and  he  (Aurelian, 
ed.),  no  longer  hoped  to  be  able  to  preserve  Dacia,  he  deserted  the  province 
which  Trajanus  had  created  beyond  the  Danubius.  The  Romans  whom  he 
took  from  the  fields  and  cities  of  Dacia  he  resettled  in  middle  Moesia.  It  is 
even  now  like  that,  right  of  the  Danube,  while  before  it  had  been  left  of 
the  river.”  *** 
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Therefore,  Emperor  Aurelian  “removed  from  that  place  the  Ro¬ 
mans’’,  not  the  Daco-Roman  population.  By  “Romans”  one  can  hardly 
understand  the  native  population  ;  the  term  applies  rather  to  the  milf- 
tarv  of  the  Roman  legions  brought  to  Dacia  and  to  the  civil  servants 
of  the  Roman  administration.  To  include  the  native  population  too 
in  the  notion  of  “Romans”  would  mean  that  all  Dacians  had  been 
totally  Romanized  within  a  few  generations,  during  a  century  and  a 
haif.  Such  an  assimilation  was  impossible  with  a  people  so  sturdy  as 
the  Dacians  were. 

The  Romanized  Goth  Jordanes  was  well  informed  on  the  events 
in  Dacia  at  the  date  of  the  latter’s  abandonment  by  the  Romans,  be¬ 
cause,  having  been  born  in  Moesia,  he  closely  followed  what  was 
taking  place  in  his  homeland,  where,  after  the  withdrawal,  Aurelian 
"“set  up  Dacia  Mediterranensis  and  Dacia  Ripensis,  to  which  he  added 
Dardania.”  Aurelian  could  only  have  moved  South  of  the  Danube 
part  of  the  population  in  the  Roman  province  of  Dacia.  Therefore, 
those  who  left,  together  with  the  Roman  army  and  civilian  admi¬ 
nistration,  were  most  of  the  owners  of  estate,  workshops  and  slaves, 
as  well  as  part  of  the  townsfolk  —  in  a  word  those  who  through  their 
social,  economic  and  political  interests  were  directly  linked  to  the 
existence  of  the  Roman  rule.  The  poor  and  oppressed  people  in  vil¬ 
lages  and  towns  —  accounting  for  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  —  re¬ 
mained  on  the  spot.  They  were  not  at  all  interested  in  following  their 
former  oppressors,  but  wished  to  acquire  land  and  other  material  assets 
created  by  them  and  formerly  owned  by  the  rich.  When  the  migrators 
arrived  in  Dacia,  they  were  initiated  in  farming,  pasturing  and  crafts 
by  the  natives  who  practised  them. 

Christianity,  which  had  penetrated  into  Dacia  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Roman  domination,  continued  to  spread  during  this  period 
in  its  popular  form.  The  phenomenon  is  evidenced  by  archaeological  ves¬ 
tiges  (cult  objects  and  places  of  worship,  tombs  and  inscriptions) 
as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  fundamental  notions  of  the  Christian  cult 
are  even  nowadays  expressed  in  Romanian  by  words  of  Latin  origin. 
Christianity,  generalized  throughout  Dacia  towards  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  was  a  factor  of  stability  for  the  population  of  Dacia,  especially 
if  we  take  account  of  the  fact  that  it  was  still  forbidden  in  the  Roman 
empire  at  the  time. 

Incineration  tombs  of  the  Daco-Roman  population  and  Roman 
coins  issued  after  Aurelian’s  withdrawal  (they  date  from  the 
3rd — 4th  centuries)  have  been  discovered  in  many  settlements  through¬ 
out  Dacia  (close  to  Cluj-Napoca,  around  Tirgu  Mure?-Iernut,  at  Basarabi 
and  other  places  in  Dobruja,  etc.).  Christian  monuments  and  objects 
of  the  same  period  have  been  found  at  Cluj-Napoca  and  Zlatna-Am- 
pellum  (sarcophagi,  lamps  and  vessels  bearing  the  sign  of  the  cross). 
A  Latin  inscription  and  a  Christian  monogram  are  engraved  on  a 
bronze  donarium  found  at  Biertan  in  middle  Transylvania,  while  the 
migratory  populations  who  crossed  these  territories  neither  spoke  Latin 
nor  were  Christians.  Ornaments  bearing  Christian  symbols  —  either 
made  locally  or  imported  from  the  Empire  and  belonging  to  a  Christian 
population  •—  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  Daco-Romans. 

Admitting  that  Dacia  did  actually  feel  the  “void”  created  by  Aure¬ 
lian’s  withdrawal,  that  void  would  immediately  have  been  filled  by 
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waves  of  free  Dacians  who  had  openly  opposed  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  free  Dacians  (Carpi)  who  thickly  populated  North  Transylvania- 
and  the  space  between  the  Eastern  Carpathians  and  the  river  Dniester, 
had  refused  to  accept  the  Roman  rule  and  fought  it  either  alone  or 
together  with  migratory  populations.  They  stayed  on  in  Dacia,  being' 
gradually  assimilated  by  the  massive  Daco-Roman  population  in  the 
process  of  the  Romanian  people’s  ethnogenesis.  It  was  with  good  reason, 
that  professor  Julius  Jung  of  Prague  University  formulated  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions  as  early  as  1876  : 

“It  was  possible  for  Emperor  Aurelian  to  take  the  Roman  legions  and 
the  imperial  officials  beyond  the  Danube,  but  in  no  case  could  he  have  remov¬ 
ed  a  population  as  numerous  as  that  of  Dacia.  The  Daco-Romans  were  too- 
fond  of  their  land  and  farmsteads  to  be  able  to  abandon  them.  (...).  The  Daco- 
Romans  remained  in  Dacia,  and  the  Macedonian-Romanians  emerged  south  of 
the  Danube."  184 


The  Hungarian  scholar  Istvan.  Losontzy  also  noted  : 

“In  the  year  274  Emperor  Aurelian  removed  from  that  area  (Dacia,  ed.) 
the  brave  Romans  into  Moesia.  Those  who  continued  to  stay  there  gradually 
(...)  became  Wallachians,  who  to  this  day  call  themselves  Romans.” 183 

In  his  turn,  the  English  historian  Edward  Gibbon,  an  expert  in1 
the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire,  maintained  that  after  Aurelian’s- 
withdravval  a  vast  part  of  the  inhabitants  remained  in  the  old  country, 
fearing  emigration  much  more  than  the  Gothic  rulers  ;  186  and.  in  a 
biography  of  Matthias  Corvinus  (King  of  Hungary,  1458 — 1490,  ed.)(. 
Stephanus  Kaprinai  noted  in  1767  that  : 

“The  Romanians  (who  are  certainly  much  older  inhabitants  of  parts  of" 
Dacia  than  the  Hungarians  and  Saxons)  took  over  various  names  of  places 
from  the  Dacians,  whom  they  continued.”  187 

This  thesis  has  been  confirmed  by  archaeological  finds.  Emperor 
Aurelian  did  not  leave  the  entire  territory  of  Roman  Dacia.  On  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Danube  he  had  a  number  of  fortifications  built  or- 
consolidated  —  as  bridgeheads  where  he  left  garrisons  from  his  two 
legions  or  auxiliary  units.  For  instance,  at  Sucidava  (now  Celei)  forts 
were  raised  from  the  foundations  for  the  3rd  and  4th  cohorts  of 
Legio  V  Macedonica,  with  1,000  soldiers.  Bridgeheads  were  also  pre¬ 
served  at  Drobeta  (now  Turnu  Severin)  and  Dierna  (now  Or§ova).  One- 
may  say  that  under  Aurelian  a  second  limes  took  shape,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Danube  ;  it  was  maintained  and  developed  by  his  successors- 
according  to  circumstances  and  necessities.  188 

Therefore  the  blending  of  the  two  civilizations  continued  for  a 
while  also  after  Aurelian’s  withdrawal,  because  the  latter  did  not  spell 
a  break  in  the  ties  with  the  Roman  world  and  then  with  the  Byzantine 
one  :  the  relationships  continued  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  The  Romanian 
historian  A.  D.  Xenopol  (1847 — 1920)  wrote  : 

“It  is  true  however  that  this  life  —  which  precisely  while  being  implanted 
in  Dacia  had  started  down  the  slope  of  decline  —  could  hardly  have  yielded 
such  fruitful  offspring,  if  it  had  not  been  grafted  on  the  thriving  vine  of  the- 
Thracian  race  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians.”  139 
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As  regards  the  Romanian  people's  ethnogenesis,  one  must  consider 
the  determining  role  of  the  following  factors  :  the  native  Geto-Dacian 
element  ;  the  blending  of  the  native  Geto-Dacian  civilization  with  the 
Roman  one  ;  the  uninterrupted  continuity  of  the  material  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  Romanian  people  which  resulted  from  the  symbiosis  of 
the  Dacian  and  Roman  peoples.  The  native  element  —  the  Geto- 
Dacian  people  —  was  the  basic  factor  of  development,  through  num¬ 
bers  and  long-standing  tradition.  The  Roman  element  played  an 
essential  role  in  the  formation  of  the  Romanian  language,  because  the 
latter  is  Latin  in  its  grammatical  structure  (morphology  and  syntax) 
as  well  as  in  its  lexis.  There  is  hardly  any  field  of  manifestation  of 
the  Romanians  in  their  economic  and  social-political  life,  very  much 
as  in  their  spiritual  life,  but  finds  its  “expression”  in  Latin.  With  the 
Romanians,  Latin  was  grafted  upon  a  Geto-Dacian  ethnic-linguistic  stock. 
The  preservation  of  many  words  out  of  the  native  stock  is  mighty 
historical  proof  of  the  continuity  of  the  two  ethnic  groups  in  the 
process  of  ethnogenesis.  190 

Besides  its  language,  the  Romanian  people  inherited  from  the 
Romans  its  very  name,  which  it  has  preserved  unaltered,  in  spite  of 
every  vicissitude  of  history. 

The  area  of  the  Romanian  people’s  ethnogenesis  corresponds  to 
the  territory  comprised  within  the  frontiers  of  the  independent  centra¬ 
lized  Dacian  state.  The  continuity  of  the  native  element  after  the 
Roman  conquest  was  the  condition  for  the  blending  of  the  two  civiliza¬ 
tions.  This  ensured  the  assimilation  of  Latin  by  the  natives  and  the 
fusion  of  the  two  ethnical  groups,  it  generated  the  much  more  vigo¬ 
rous  Romanian  people,  which  inherited  the  best  of  whatever  its  ances¬ 
tors  had.  Referring  to  the  fanciful  and  reactionary  nature  of  some 
theories  that  alleged  Dacia’s  emptying  of  natives,  the  Romanian  geogra¬ 
pher  and  ethnologist  Simion  Mehedin(;i  (1869 — 1962)  wrote  : 

“A  people  as  large  as  the  Dacian  one,  spread  over  such  a  wide  geogra¬ 
phical  area,  protected  by  such  varied  relief  (in  point  of  both  mountains  and 
vegetation)  could  hardly  have  oeen  eliminated.  This  catastrophic  view  flagrant¬ 
ly  contradicts  whatever  we  know  from  the  history  of  other  peoples. 191 

Various  scientific  sources  from  all  sorts  of  countries,  times  and 
authors  confirm  the  process  of  the  Romanians’  ethogenesis.  Referring 
to  the  Romanians’  Latin  origin,  the  Hungarian  scholar  Elek  Fenyes 
pointed  out  : 

‘‘On  the  origin  of  this  people,  scholars  have  been  divided  in  their  opi¬ 
nions  for  some  time.  Some  of  them  —  after  Schlotzer  and  Eder  193  —  hold  them 
to  be  of  Slav  origin  descendants  of  the  Dacians  and  Getae,  mixed  with  Roman 
colonists.  Others,  like  Gibbon  Danville  and  the  Romanian  Petru  Maior  (1761— 
1621,  ed.)  consider  them  to  have  descended  straight  from  the  Romans  and  ■— 
judging  by  their  language  —  this  opinion  seems  to  be  the  most  credible.  For 
Sulzer  asserted  that  half  of  the  Romanian  words  were  of  Latin  origin,  3/8  Sla¬ 
vonic  and  1/8  of  other  origins  ;  but  the  reviewer  of  Petru  Maior’s  work  con¬ 
tradicted  Sulzer  (Wiener  Lit.  Zeitung,  p.  1558)  proving  that  not  even  one  out  of 
a  hundred  Romanian  words  can  be  definitely  ascribed  to  Slavonic.”  193 

In  his  turn,,  the  Hungarian  historian  Laszlo  Kovari  wrote  : 

“They  (the  Romanians,  ed.)  also  prove  their  kinship  with  Rome  through 
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Iheir  coslumes  end  particularly  through  their  language,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
out  of  all  daughters  of  the  Latin  language,  has  remained  the  most  faithful  to 
a  mother.”  I0'i 

The  Daco-Roman  ethnic  and  linguistic  symbiosis  continued  unin¬ 
terrupted  throughout  the  Carpathian-Danubian-Pontic  area  for  nearly 
five  hundred  years  after  Aurelian’s  withdrawal. 195  During  this  interval, 
the  people,  in  full  process  of  ethnogenesis,  jealously  defended  its  exist¬ 
ence  and  freedom  here,  within  its  traditional  home,  in  the  face  of  all 
migratory  waves  ;  under  inauspicious  or  harsh  circumstances,  it  de¬ 
veloped  its  own  civilization,  at  great  difficulty  though  steadily  it  kept 
climbing  advanced  stages  of  social,  political,  military  and  state  organi¬ 
zation,  up  to  its  independent  assertion,  on  the  map  of  Europe.  Romania’s 
President  Nicolae  Ceausescu  gave  the  following  characterization  of  this 
complex  process  : 

‘‘Long  and  hard  was  the  road  covered  by  the  descendants  of  Burebista 
and  Decebalus,  then  of  Trajan  too.  In  the  heavy  battles  of  the  Dacians  and 
Homans,  and  during  the  centuries  of  their  life  in  [common,  a  new  people  was 
moulded,  preserving  and  developing  the  best  qualities  and  virtues  of  its  fore¬ 
runners.  In  the  period  of  the  great  migrations  of  peoples,  various  races  came 
to  our  part  of  the  world  and  halted  on  our  territory  for  a  shorter  or  longer 
time.  The  descendants  of  the  Dacians  and  Romans  had  to  wage  grim  battles 
in  order  to  preserve  their  own  entity  and,  with  some  of  the  races  that  settled 
in  our  neighbourhood,  they  actively  cooperated  at  various  times,  which  was  of 
particular  importance  both  for  our  people’s  development  and  for  the  respective 
races.”  m 

Historical  sources  confirm  that  the  Romanian  people’s  ethnogenesis 
is  neither  an  “enigma”  nor  a  “miracle”,  as  was  more  than  once  assert¬ 
ed  by  some  historians  at  variance  with  the  truth,  but  was  logically 
integrated  into  the  natural  process  of  formation  of  the  Latin  peoples. 
With  the  Romanians  too  —  very  much  as  with  the  French,  Italians, 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  —  we  have  to  do  with  a  substratum  :  the 
Daco-Getae  in  Romania,  the  Gauls  in  France,  the  Iberians  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  the  Italic  races,  the  Gauls  and  the  Etruscans  in  Italy  — 
on  which  the  Roman  element  was  superposed,  bringing  over  its  lan¬ 
guage.  To  the  latter  were  added  some  words  from  the  migratory  popu¬ 
lations  —  Germanic  in  Western  Europe,  Slavonic  with  the  Romanians. 
Predominant  both  with  the  Romanians  and  with  the  other  Romance 
peoples  are  the  first  two  elements  :  the  autochthonous,  native  one,  and 
the  Roman  one  —  while  the  third  was  of  entirely  subordinate  impor¬ 
tance.  197 

The  uninterrupted  continuity  of  the  Romanians  in  Dacia’s  ances¬ 
tral  hearth  was  never  disputed  up  to  the  late  18th  century.  The  dispute 
did  not  arise  fortuitously,  out  of  some  kind  of  scientific  desire  to  know 
our  homeland’s  history.  It  developed  out  of  a  markedly  reactionary 
undercurrent.  Some  politicians  of  the  Hapsburg  empire  were  set  think¬ 
ing  by  the  strengthening  of  the  national  consciousness  of  the  Roma¬ 
nians  in  Transylvania  after  the  Union  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia  and 
Transylvania  under  the  sceptre  of  Michael  the  Brave  in  1600,  and 
more  particularly  so  after  the  strong  assertion  of  the  national  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania  beginning  in  the  18th  century. 
They  were  afraid  that  the  Romanians,  forming  an  intelligentsia  of  their 
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own,  would  legitimately  insist  on  national  and  social  claims.  That  gave 
birth  to  the  idea  of  combating  the  reality  of  the  Romanians’  uninter¬ 
rupted  continuity  on  ancient  Dacia’s  territory. 

The  authorship  of  this  negative  theory  is  ascribed  to  the  Swiss 
Franz  Joseph  Sulzer,  a  captain  in  the  Hapsburg  army.  In  his  work  His¬ 
tory  of  Transalpine  Dacia 198  this  soldier  turned  historian  and  linguist 
overnight  claimed  that  the  Romanian  people  had  not  been  formed  in 
Dacia  but  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  whence  it  had  crossed  north  of  the 
Danube  as  late  as  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  One  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  Johann  Christian  Engel,  an  official  of  the  aulic  chancellery  in 
Vienna,  but  born  at  Locse  in  Hungary,  shared  the  thesis  only  in  part. 
In  his  works  199  he  accepted  Sulzer’s  contention  regarding  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Romanian  people  south  of  the  Danube,  while  maintaining 
that  the  Romanians  had  crossed  north  of  the  Danube  in  the  9th 
century  and  not  three  or  four  hundred  years  later. 

As  far  as  Sulzer  was  concerned,  after  he  had  come  to  travel 
about  the  Romanian  Principalities  and  to  be  acquainted  with  our 
people’s  history,  he  no  longer  upheld  the  idea  of  an  interruption  in 
the  Romanian’s  continuity  in  Dacia. 

This  reactionary  political  theory  was  resumed  and  publicized  by 
the  German  geographer  Robert  Rosier,  who  tried  to  “ground”  it  in 
his  works.  200  The  allegations  of  that  would-be  “theory”  were  resumed 
and  upheld  by  the  Slovenian-born  Slavist  Bartholomeus  Kopitar,  who- 
turned  out  to  be  a  fanatic  champion  of  the  Hapsburgic  reactionary 
policy.  291  While  Rosier  partly  admitted  pursuing  political  aims,  alien  to 
science,  Professor  Kopitar  who  was  an  expert  at  Slavonic  languages  and 
was  well-acquainted  with  Romanian  too,  claimed  he  was  defending  a 
scientific  standpoint,  202  as  he  was  revolted  at  the  demand  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  “Transylvanian  School”  (an  18th — 19th  century  Roma¬ 
nian  current  of  the  Enlightenment,  ed.)  to  eliminate  words  of  Slavo¬ 
nic  origin  from  the  vocabulary  of  Ropianian. 

Through  that  pseudo-scientific  theory,  the  politicians  of  the  Haps¬ 
burg  Empire  hoped  to  convince  Europe  that  the  Hungarians  (and  not 
the  Romanians)  had  allegedly  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  Transyl¬ 
vania  —  which  would  have  conferred  upon  the  former  a  right  to  that 
Romanian  province  ;  moreover,  the  Hapsburgs  could  thus  keep  up  the 
feud  between  the  two  peoples  in  Transylvania,  in  order  to  dominate 
them  better.  Being  only  partly  successful  in  achieving  their  political 
aim,  the  Hapsburgs  gave  up  disputing  the  Romanians’  uninterrupted 
continuity,  becoming  convinced  that  such  a  theory  would  be  of  no¬ 
avail  to  them  in  future  either.  As  to  the  small  credibility  that  Rosier ’s 
theory  obtained  abroad,  it  is  significant  also  that  the  great  encyclopae¬ 
dias  —  the  German  ones  included  —  fail  to  dwell  on  it,  and  even  to 
mention  its  author.  Bringing  such  mystifications  with  scientific  pretence- 
on  the  carpet  again  would  seem  futile,  because  there  is  no  need  to  de¬ 
monstrate  our  continuity  or  longstanding  existence  in  the  Romanian 
space  to  anybody  (the  fact  that  we  are  where  we  have  always  been  pro¬ 
viding  ample  evidence  in  itself),  and  because  the  discussion  around! 
this  false  issue  was  already  closed  a  long  time  ago  through  the  com¬ 
prehensive  and  thoroughgoing  studies  published  by  a  number  of  great 
Romanian  historians,  such  as  B.  P.  Hasdeu  and  A.  D.  Xenopol  in  the 
last  century,  N.  Iorga,  V.  Parvan,  D.  Onciul  and  others  in  ours,  as 
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well  as  by  great  scientists  abroad.  If  we  nevertheless  dwell  on  it  it  is 
because  the  immigrationist  “theory”  —  in  its  neo-Roslerian  variant  — 
still  crops  up  occasionally,  stirred  by  the  political  calculations  of  some 
historians  who  ignore  the  objective  truth  or  of  people  who  are  just 
pseudo-historians. 


The  form  of  organization  specific  to  the  native  population  in  the 
centuries  that  followed  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  administration 
and  army  from  Dacia  was  the  territorial  village  community  in  the  Da¬ 
cian  tradition.  The  unions  of  communities  —  “popular  Romanities“  as 
Nicolae  Iorga  called  them  —  saw  an  ascending  development  towards 
higher  social-political  forms.  They  themselves  reflected  the  features 
of  the  complex  process  of  the  Romanian  people’s  ethnogenesis.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  village  community  (or  common)  owned  land  jointly, 
tilled  it  jointly,  shared  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  elected  their  leaders 
■(.called  jude,  pi.  juzi  —  approximately  “judges”  or  “magistrates”)  who 
discharged  juridical  and  administrative  functions  as  well  as  their  “good 
wise  old  people”  who  assisted  the  jude  in  performing  his  functions. 
This  very  name  of  the  leader  of  the  community,  deriving  from  the 
Latin  judex  and  the  name  employed  for  his  “counsellors”  —  in  Latin 
homines  boni  et  veterani  —  can  stand  as  good  proofs  of  the  continuity 
of  the  Daco-Roman  population  north  of  the  Danube  as  well  as  of  the 
continuity  of  its  social-economic  and  social-political  organization. 
Moreover,  the  links  with  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  (Byzantium)  exert¬ 
ed  a  positive  influence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dacian  territory, 
for  whom  the  Empire  continued  to  embody  a  model. 

Archaeological  investigations  have  shown  that  life  continued  unin¬ 
terrupted  in  a  number  of  camps  and  settlements  while  in  certain  cases 
fortifications  from  the  time  of  Dacia  were  still  used,  although  spora¬ 
dically,  for  defensive  purposes.  Post-Roman  traces  of  habitation  have 
been  discovered  inside  or  around  the  Roman  camps  at  Racadi  (Dolj 
county),  Slaveni  (Gostavafu  village,  Olt  county),  Ione?tii  Govoriii  (Vil- 
cea  county)  —  all  of  them  in  Wallachia  — ,  at  Gilau,  Bologa  and  Gherla 
(Cluj  county),  Hoghiz  and  Cinc$or  (Brasov  county),  Comalau  and  Ol- 
teni  (Covasna  county),  Micia  (Hunedoara  county),  Brincovenesti  (Mu¬ 
re?  county)  —  all  of  them  in  Transylvania  —  and  elsewhere.  203  The 
walls  of  the  Roman  fortifications,  even  when  they  had  started  falling 
Into  ruins,  created  at  least  the  feeling  or  illusion  of  safety  in  those 
highly  troubled  times.  Adapted  to  the  possibilities  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  they  were  still  useful  under  certain  circumstances,  in  saving 
the  life  and  property  of  the  population  who  took  shelter  inside  them. 
In  order  to  protect  their  settlements,  the  natives  resorted  even  to  ear¬ 
lier  fortifications,  previous  to  the  spreading  of  the  Roman  rule  north  of 
the  Danube.  Thus,  with  or  without  repairs  or  renovations,  the  Dacian 
fortress  at  Odorheiu  Secuiesc  (Harghita  county),  the  Bronze  Age  for¬ 
tress  at  Porumbenii  Mici  (Harghita  county),  and  their  surroundings 
were  densely  populated  from  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  successfully 
managing  to  face  the  hurricanes  of  the  migrations. 

Judging  by  the  results  of  archaeological  research  so  far,  the  gener¬ 
al  distinctive  finding  is  that  the  local  population  lived  in  open  set¬ 
tlements.  Anyhow,  newly-built  fortified  settlements  or  fortresses  have. 
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not  been  discovered  up  to  now,  with  the  exception  of  some  earth¬ 
works  near  Cop?a  Mica  (Sibiu  county)  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Tir- 
nava  Mare  river  (it  can  be  dated  to  the  turn  of  the  third  century).. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  preoccupations  for  the  safety 
of  their  settlements  is  attested  by  the  natives’  occasional  preference  for 
the  ground  that  offered  natural  conditions  favourable  to  defence  in  case 
of  danger.  Part  of  the  settlements  —  e.g.  those  at  Prodana-Birlad  and 
Ro?ie?ti  (Vaslui  county),  Manoaia  (Neamt  county),  Cirniceni  and  Miro¬ 
slava  (Ia?i  county)  —  all  of  them  in  Moldavia  —  at  Cipau  (Mure?  county) 
and  Murgeni  (Harghita  county)  —  in  Transylvania  —  have  been  found 
on  small  islands  or  prominences  surrounded  by  waters  or  marshy  flood- 
land  in  the  meadows  of  rivers.  Other  Moldavian  settlements  (e.g.  at 
Horodi?tea,  Botosani  county,  and  Sipeni,  Vaslui  county)  or  Transylva¬ 
nian  ones  (e.g.  that  at  Porumbenii  Mici,  Harghita  county)  have  been 
found  on  heights  protected  by  steep  slopes.  Even  greater  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  settlements  which  —  whatever  the  form  of  relief  where  they 
were  —  had  been  surrounded  by  century-old  forests  (frequent  in  the 
Moldavian  and  Transylvanian  tablelands,  in  the  Wallachian  Plain,  etc.). 
For  centuries  on  end,  the  forests,  hills  and  mountains  were  places  of 
refuge  and  salvation  for  the  Romanians  in  times  of  hardship  :  the  mi¬ 
grators  (mostly  races  of  the  steppes)  seldom  had  courage  to  penetrate 
into  such  areas.  204 

The  organization  of  defence  from  the  repeated  attacks  made  by 
the  invaders  was  one  of  the  essential  functions  of  the  village  commu¬ 
nities  and  of  the  unions  of  communities  throughout  the  period  of  the 
migrations.  The  obligation  to  participate  in  battles  devolved  on  all 
members  of  the  community  fit  for  carrying  weapons,  and  it  was  main¬ 
tained  throughout  Ihe  subsequent  times,  up  to  the  height  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  the  basis  for  raising  the  great  Romanian  army.  For  quite  a 
long  time  there  was  no  class  of  soldiers  distinct  from  the  mass  of  the 
community,  nor  were  there  any  military  leaders  with  permanent  func¬ 
tions.  Archaeological  diggings  point  to  a  clearer  process  of  social  stratifi¬ 
cation  specific  to  early  feudalism  in  the  7th — 8th  centuries.  Through¬ 
out  Dacia’s  territory,  in  the  4th  century  A.D.  one  notices  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  one  and  the  same  Daco-Roman  native  culture  called  Sintana 
de  Mure?-Cherniakov  (after  the  names  of  the  places  where  it  was  first 
discovered).  Archaeological  exhibits  conclusively  prove  the  native  pre¬ 
dominance  in  this  culture.  The  types  of  dwellings,  the  funeral  rites,  the 
pottery  and  primarily  the  famous  caf uie  (cup)  are  typically  Dacian.  The 
Sintana  de  Mure?  culture  also  displays  numerous  Romanic  elements 
and  a  few  Gothic  and  Sarmatian  elements  here  and  there. 


Three  great  cultural  complexes  dominated  the  Carpathian-Danu- 
bian-Pontic  area  in  the  5th  century  and  the  early  6th  :  Bratei  in 
Transylvania,  Ipotesti-Cindesti  in  Wallachia  and  Oltenia,  and  Costi?a- 
Boto?ana  in  Moldavia,  all  of  them  variants  of  the  same  material  cul¬ 
ture  in  the  native  tradition.  205  Common  features  are  evidenced  every¬ 
where  by  archaeological  diggings,  their  proportion  varying  according 
to  the  contacts  with  the  Roman  (Byzantine)  Empire,  for  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  during  the  respective  period  the  latter  enhanced  its 
presence  on  the  Bower  Danube. 

The  stock  of  the  material  culture  is  provided  by  the  local  native 
component  with  Roman-Byzantine  elements  whose  features  are  obvious 
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not  only  north  of  the  Danube,  but  also  on  the  territory  of  Dobruja 
(which  remained  under  the  Roman-Byzantine  rule  up  to  the  7th  cen¬ 
tury).  200  Archaeological  findings  also  attest  the  presence  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  native  population  throughout  the  period  between  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Huns  and  the  coming  of  the  Slavs  and  Avars  (376 — 586). 
The  diggings  at  Bratei,  Moresti,  Cipau,  Taga  and  Porumbeii  Mari 
(Transylvania),  at  Botosana  and  Bodesti  (Moldavia),  at  Tirg$or  and 
Budureasca  (Wallachia)  offer  indisputable  proofs  for  identifying  the 
native  material  culture.  207 

On  the  authority  of  field  observations  and  of  the  archaeological 
materials  discovered,  one  can  assert  the  existence  of  a  unitary  native 
culture  with  a  rural  and  urban  aspect,  whose  creators  occupied  them¬ 
selves  primarily  with  agriculture  and  pasturing,  the  working  of  metals 
and  wood,  pottery  and  weaving  also  holding  a  fairly  important  place. 

Other  discoveries  of  the  4th — 5tn  centuries  confirm  that  Latin 
was  the  language  employed  by  the  Daco-Roman  population  during  the 
period.  A  silver  ring  found  at  Micia  (now  Vetel,  Hunedoara  county)  bears 
the  inscription  :  “Quartine  Vivas”  (=  Quartine,  may  you  live  long)  ; 
on  the  donarium  discovered  at  Biertan  (Sibiu  county,  Transylvania)  the 
inscription  was  applied  “ Ego  Zenavius  voturn  posui”  (=  I,  Zenobius 
brought  this  offering)  ;  an  identical  inscription  can  be  read  on  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  discovered  at  Porolissum  (now  Moigrad)  ;  another  on 
a  brick  found  at  Gornea,  in  Banat.  In  the  4th  or  5th  century  —  the 
time  when  such  inscriptions  were  written  —  it  was  only  the  Daco-Ro- 
man  population  that  knew  Latin  north  of  the  Danube,  in  former  Ro¬ 
man  Dacia. 

And  who  —  besides  the  same  Daco-Roman  population  —  could 
have  preserved  the  ancient  names  of  the  major  rivers  ?  They  are  Dacian 
names,  adopted  by  the  Romans,  preserved  by  the  Daco-Romans,  and 
used  by  the  Romanians  ever'  since  the  formation  of  our  people.  Unin¬ 
terrupted  continuity  of  life  and  population  (Geto-Dacian,  then  Daco- 
Roman  —  the  stratum  and  superstratum,  respectively,  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  people'  conveyed  along  the  centuries  by  the  Latin  words  and 
notions  for  the  major  elements  of  religious  life  ;  R.  crestin  —  L.  cris- 
tianus,  R.  cruce  —  L.  crux  (—  cross),  R.  Dumnezeu  —  L.  Dominus 
dens  (—  the  Lord  God).  R.  tnger  —  L.  angelus,  R.  biserica  —  L.  basi¬ 
lica  (—  church). 209  All  other  neo-Latin  peoples  use  the  Greek  word 
ecclesia  for  the  place  of  worshio  (chiesa.  in  Italian,  eglise  in  French, 
iglesia  in  Spanish,  igreja  in  Portuguese)  ;  moreover,  Albanian  too 
adopted  the  name  for  church  from  Greek  and  the  same  would  have 
happened  with  the  Romanians  if  the  Daco-Roman  population  had  with¬ 
drawn  to  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

Emphasizing  the  continuity  of  the  Romanians’  material  and  spi¬ 
ritual  life  and  trying  to  give  a  strong  rebuff  to  the  distortions  or 
mutilations  of  historical  truth,  the  Romanian  prosewriter  Liviu  Re- 
breanu  (1885 — 1944)  said  : 

"Romania  with  sometime  Dacia  are  congruent  as  regards  not  only  geo¬ 
graphical  configuration  but  also  the  Romanian  ethnographic  configuration.  This 
definite  fact,  this  glaring  evidence  ought  to  set  wondering,  if  not  to  disarm, 
the  not  disinterested  apostles  of  the  alleged  discontinuity  of  the  Romanians  in 
our  own  country.  What  more  plausible  argument  for  continuity  could  there  be 
than  the  very  existence  of  the  same  people  in  the  same  places  after  the  lapse 
of  two  thousand  years  ?  It  is  precisely  discontinuity  that  would  be  hard  to 
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explain.  History  has  seen  peoples  moving  to  another  country,  peoples  disappear¬ 
ing  altogether,  but  a  people  which  should  disappear  and'  scatter,  only  to  reap¬ 
pear  many  centuries  later  precisely  in  the  places  it  had  left,  would  be  a  miracle 
that  can  only  happen  in  certain  handbooks  of  history  with  all  too  obvious 
intentions.”  209 

Referring  to  the  same  problems,  the  French  historian  A.  Ubicini 
pointed  out  : 

‘During  that  long  interval,  the  Romanians  resisted  by  taking  refuge  in 
the  mountains  from  the  waves  of  invasions.  The  barbarians  had  their  East- 
West  itineraries,  well  established  beforehand,  like  their  stops.  If,  by  chance, 
they  ventured  northwards,  they  came  up  against  the  Carpathians  as  an  impas¬ 
sable  barrier  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  mountains  were  very  well  placed  for 
this  defensive  role,  because  of  a  system  of  military  stations,  organized  by  the 
Romans  and  forming  an  uninterrupted  line  of  fortified  points  which  spread 
along  the  crest  from  the  Iron  Gate  up  to  the  springs  of  the  Dniester  and  Vis¬ 
tula.  Time  could  neither  diminish  the  strenght  nor  weaken  the  hope  of  the 
Daco-Romans  They  had  remained  the  same  sturdy  and  patient  race,  as  they 
considered  themselves  immortal  :  ‘ Romanians  .shall  never  perish’  is  a  popular 
adage  throughout  the  regions  of  Romania.  And  there  is  another  one,  almost  as 
widespread  :  'Streams  will  pass,  stones  will  stay’.  The  stream  stood  for  the  bar¬ 
barian  invasions,  the  Romanians  for  the  stones.”210 

And  the  Hungarian  historian  Andras  Huszti  wrote  : 

“The  descendants  of  the  Getae  are  still  living  and  dwelling  where  their 
ancestors  were,  and  they  speak  the  language  formerly  used  by  their  forefathers. 
No  nation  has  a  language  so  close  to  that  ancient  Roman  (Latin)  language  as 
that  of  the  Vlachs  ;  which  is  a  safe  and  unbeguiling  sign  that  they  are  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania  the  descendants  of  the  old  Roman  colonists,  about  whom  we  shall 
make  the  following  biief  mentions  :  the  name  of  this  people  in  their  own 
language  is  “romani”  (Rumuny),  meaning  descendants  from  Rome,  or 
Romans.”  211 

The  American  historian  John  Mathley1  finds  an  explanation  for 
the  fanciful,  disparaging  theories  on  the  “existence  of  a  population 
void”  in  this  part  of  the  world,  reaching  the  following  conclusion  : 

“The  theory  on  the  abandonment  of  Dacia  and  its  subsequent  population 
through  a  massive  migration  from  the  south  of  the  Danube  can  hardly  be  accept¬ 
ed  even  as  a  hypothesis.” 

The  same  historian  considers  that,  but  for  expansionist  claims 
“with  a  semblance  of  historical  justification,  it  is  unlikely  that  such  a 
theory  would  ever  have  been  invented.”  212 

The  development  of  the  Romanian  people  involved  certain  pecu¬ 
liarities  that  emerged  in  the  historical  conditions  imposed  by  the 
migratory  populations  :  life  unfolded  predominantly  in  the  rural  en¬ 
vironment  —  which  explains  the  people’s  vitality,  as  the  village  is  the 
source  of  our  strength  and  fortitude  ;  unlike  the  other  Latin  peoples, 
which  were  formed  inside  barbarian  kingdoms,  the  Romanian  people 
saw  specific  forms  of  organization  :  village  communities,  unions  of 
communities,  popular  Romanities,  voivodates,  knezates,  duchies. 213 

The  history  of  the  Romanian  people  and  of  their  ancestors  re¬ 
corded  numerous  truths  of  a  permanent  nature.  The  first  and  the  most 
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important  one  may  be  considered  the  indestructible  connection  between 
people  and  their  ancestral  home.  Such  solid  links  between  people  and 
places  explain  the  sturdiness  and  heroism  with  which  the  Romanian, 
people  and  their  Geto-Dacian  and  Daco-Roman  ancestors  defended 
their  country,  their  land,  their  fields.  Wave  after  wave  of  migrators 
crossed  the  land  inhabited  by  the  Romanians,  with  an  eye  to  domi¬ 
nating  it,  but  these  migratory  peoples  could  replace  neither  the  Geto- 
Dacian  substratum  nor  the  Daco-Roman  superstratum  or  else  the 
Romanian  people  —  who  had  resulted  from  their  synthesis.  The  local 
people  defended  their  land  and  rendered  it  fruitful  by  their  blood  and 
the  sweat  of  their  brows.  They  held  one  hand  on  the  sword-hilt,  the 
other  on  the  plough -handle.  Gloomy  clouds  never  frightened  them, 
storms  did  not  drive  them  away,  hardships  and  wickedness  failed  to 
bring  them  to  their  knees.  They  remained  straight-backed  and  dignified 
ir.  order  to  honour  their  existence  and  to  fulfil  their  destiny.  The  rural 
and  semi-urban  settlements,  the  graveyards,  the  treasures,  various 
objects,  some  inscriptions  in  Latin  —  all  of  them  demonstrate  the 
Romanians’  permanence  and  continuity  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
About  200  settlements  and  necropolises  discovered  on  our  country’s 
territory  and  dated  to  the  4th — 5th  centuries  testify  to  our  uninter¬ 
rupted  existence  :  over  160  in  Transylvania,  74  in  Wallachia  and  Do- 
bruja  and  52  in  Moldavia.  Even  for  the  subsequent  period  —  until 
recently  considered  poorer  in  point  of  archaeological  evidence  —  about 
160  settlements,  necropolises,  military  camps  and  coin  hoards  have  been 
attested.  Sites  of  material  and  spiritual  culture  have  been  restored  to 
history  in  significant  number  throughout  the  Daco-Roman  ethnic 
territory  :  42  in  Moldavia,  51  in  Wallachia  and  57  in  Transylvania.  214 

In  their  historical  development,  the  Romanians  were  influenced 
by  the  great  invasions  of  the  migratory  peoples.  Out  of  the  immense 
steppes  north  of  the  Black  Sea.  numerous  migratory  peoples  overran 
the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Romanians  and  then  those  in  the  South 
or  in  the  West  ;  their  ethnical  origin  was  different  —  Germanic,  Tur¬ 
kic.  Finno-Ugric  —  but  all  of  them  had  only  reached  a  lower  stage  of 
development.  Nevertheless,  from  Aurelian’s  withdrawal  up  to  the  6th 
century,  the  process  of  Romanian  ethnogenesis  unfolded  uninterruptedly 
and  ascendingly.  in  spite  of  serious  disturbances  and  destructions 
caused  by  the  migrators  —  Goths,  Huns,  Gepids  —  who  succeeded 
each  other  in  the  Romanians’  habitat.  Thanks  to  their  steadfast  resist¬ 
ance,  for  centuries  on  end  the  Romanians  managed  to  prevent  the 
territory  of  their  habitation  from  breaking  up.  Migrators  ruled  the 
Romanians  for  a  shorter  or  longer  timej,  but  never  managed  to 
“Gothicize”  or  “Hunize”  or  “Gepidize”  any  of  the  areas  where  they 
set  up  their  authority.  Even  more  important  was  the  fact  that  the 
4th — 6th  centuries  saw  the  ethnic-linguistic  and  cultural  homogeni¬ 
zation  of  the  Daco-Romans  throughout  the  Carpatho-Danubian-Pontic 
area.  Archaeological  research  clearly  demonstrates  this  fact  through 
numerous  vestiges,  specific  to  the  making  and  rise  of  the  old  Romanian 
culture  —  rural  in  its  nature  — ,  which  is  an  expression  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  one  and  the  same  population,  unitary  in  point  of  language, 
origin,  consciousness  and  civilization. 

This  process  proved  irreversible.  When  —  as  early  as  the  mid¬ 
sixth  century  —  the  indigenous  society  had  to  face  the  shock  of  the 
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Avar,  Bulgar,  and  Slavic  migrations,  it  managed  not  only  sucessfully  to 
defend  its  entity,  but  also  gradually  to  assimilate  the  allogenous  ele¬ 
ments  that  had  infiltrated  into  the  Romanian  territory  and  had  settled 
here.  2i 5  The  migratory  populations  could  not  alter  our  people’s  com¬ 
munity  of  life,  language  and  culture,  they  could  not  stop  our  his¬ 
torical  course  of  unity  towards  higher  forms  of  state  political  and 
social-economic  organization.  The  migratory  peoples  with  whom  our 
people  came  into  contact  managed  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  latter’s 
level  of  civilization,  to  assimilate  part  of  the  millenary  occupations  of 
agriculture  and  handicrafts  as  well  as  of  the  spiritual  interests  (for 
instance  Christianity).  216 

As  we  have  already  shown,  a  significant  part  in  preserving  the 
Romanians’  ethno-linguistic  and  cultural-spiritual  features  was  played 
by  permanent  contact  with  the  Roman  world  and  then  with  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  one.  217  It  is  one  more  argument  to  the  effect  that  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  period  —  shaken  by  mighty  social-political  upheavals  —  archaeolo¬ 
gical  sources  demonstrate  the  uninterrupted  continuity  of  the  Romanian 
people’s  material  and  spiritual  life  in  the  space  where '  it  had 
emerged.  218 

The  solidity  of  the  indigenous  Romanian  element,  its  advanced 
material  and  spiritual  life  were  fundamental  factors  for  withstanding 
the  migrators  and  for  assimilating  the  latter,  the  Slavs  included. 

“  ‘Siavic  conquerors  !’  is  a  misnomer.  The  Slavs  never  conquered  the  Ro¬ 
manians  ;  they  were  absorbed  by  them.  The  proof  is  the  Romanian  language, 
a  Latin  island  in  a  Slavic  sea”,  says  the  American  historian  Paul  MacKen- 
drick. :,!l 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  —  according  as  they  entered  the 
area  of  the  Norih  Danubian  I.atinity  — •  the  Slavs  began  receiving  an 
ever  deeper  native  influence  on  their  culture,  way  of  living,  social 
organization,  language  and  spirituality.  The  assimilation  of  the  Slavic 
groups  north  of  the  Danube  by  the  Romanians  was  due  primarily  to 
the  civilization  of  the  latter.  A  second  essential  factor  which  explains 
the  unfolding  of  that  process  was  definitely  the  demographic  one.  In 
all  areas  where  they  settled,  the  Slavs  found  a  compact  and  thickly 
spread  native  population,  and  always  formed  a  minority  as  against  the 
latter.  This  situation  results  both  from  the  great  number  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  settlements  existing  when  the  Slavs  arrived  and  from  the  detail¬ 
ed  analysis  of  the  various  archaeological  sites,  which  evidence  both  a 
quantitative  and  a  qualitative  superiority  of  the  vestiges  left  by  the 
local  population  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  newcomers.  A  third 
essential  factor  was  that  in  the  mid-6th  century,  the  evolution  of 
North-Danubian  ethnogenesis  had  already  reached  the  degree  of  sta¬ 
bility  and  homogenization  which  ensured  its  resistance  and  survival 
in  the  face  of  the  shock  of  Slavic  pressure.  The  reverse  influence 
exerted  by  the  Slavs  upon  the  natives  proved  too  weak  to  alter  the 
ethnic  and  linguistic  substance  resulting  from  the  Daco-Roman  sym¬ 
biosis.  220  Slavonic  words  existing  in  Romanian  were  in  no  case  taken 
over  from  the  first  wave  of  Slavic  migrators,  but  penetrated  the  lan¬ 
guage  graduallv  during  the  centuries  of  living  together  with  the 
Slavic  peoples.  The  conclusion  becomes  obvious  if  ’we  consider  the 
fact  that  from  the  third  quarter  of  the  6th  century  the  role  of  the 
Roman  empire  on  the  Lower  Danube  diminished  very  fast. 
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During  the  first  wave  of  migrations,  the  Daco-Roman  population 
and  the  North-Danubian  Latinity  continued  to  develop  under  the 
“mantle'  of  the  pressures  of  the  barbarians,  who  contented  themselves 
with  discharging  material  and  military  obligations,  and  did  not  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  social  apd  political  life  of  this  population.  Throughout  this 
period,  Latinity  gained  further  influence  through  the  dominion  over 
North-Danubian  territories  by  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the  5th— 6th 
centuries,  under  the  East  Roman  emperors  Constantine  the  Great, 
Valens  and  Justinian. 

More  important  was  the  influence  of  the  second  wave  of  Slavic 
tribes,  which  settled  on  our  country’s  territory  in  the  7th — 8th  cen¬ 
turies  ;  they  were  more  numerous  and  better  organized  than  those  of 
the  6th  century.  Their  influence  on  the  lexis  of  Romanian,  but  not  on 
its  grammatical  structure  (either  morphology  or  syntax)  is  inessential, 
because  the  process  of  the  Romanian  people’s  birth  had  already  been 
concluded  in  the  main.  Thanks  to  prolonged  co-habitation,  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  Slavs  was  better  felt  in  the  social-economic  and  social- 
political  fields,  not  so  much  in  their  structure,  but  rather  in  the  ter¬ 
minology  referring  to  some  occupations  or  working  tools,  to  some 
social-political  institutions  —  which  nevertheless  preserved  their 
autochthonous  content  v  Daco-Roman  and  Romanian. 

The  last  period  when  an  actual  Roman-Byzantine  presence  is 
attested  on  the  Danubian  limes  (565 — 602)  was  characterized  by  the 
disruption  of  the  entire  defensive  system  set  up  under  Justinian  and 
his  predecessors.  The  Roman-Byzantine  offensives  undertaken  north  of 
the  Danube  did  not  manage  to  redress  the  permanently  deteriorating 
situation.  Under  Justinian’s  three  successors  —  Justinian  II  (565 — 573), 
Tiberius  Constantinus  (578 — 582)  and  Mauricius  Tiberius  (582 — 602)  — 
the  Empire’s  overall  situation  worsened,  and  the  pressure  of  the  Avars 
and  Slavs  on  the  Danubian  frontier  further  increased. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  conflict  between  the  Avars  and  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  around  the  year  580,  the  Slavs  crossed  en  masse  south 
of  the  Danube,  whence  they  continued  to  make  devastating  raids  down 
to  Greece  for  a  few  years  on  end  ;  certain  groups  settled  in  various, 
occupied  zones,  the  Byzantines  no  longer  being  able  to  drive  them 
beyond  the  Danube. 221  During  the  same  period,  the  attacks  of  the 
Avars  concentrated  on  Sirmium,  a  citadel  which  they  conquered  in 
582,  after  a  siege  prolonged  for  three  years,  and  turned  it  into  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  their  vast  dominion  and  into  a  base  for  new  attacks  on  the 
Balkan  provinces. 

While  the  Avars  kept  sacking  territories  and  returning  to  those 
they  had  left,  the  Slavs  pervaded  the1  Balkan  Peninsula  in  successive, 
compact  waves,  settling  here  definitively.  In  a  certain  sense,  those 
events  facilitated  the  situation  of  the  North-Danubian  Romanians,  for 
a  vast  part  of  the  mass  of  Slavs  crossing  into  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
after  602  was  represented  by  those  coming  from  the  Carpathian-Danu- 
bian-Pontic  area.  The  Slavs  who  remained  north  of  the  Danube  could 
thus  be  assimilated  faster  by  the  Romanian  civilization.  Archaeologi- 
cally,  this  situation  is  quite  obvious  throughout  the  7th  century  when. 
Slavic  vestiges  dwindled  ;  all  over  the  area  of  formation  of  the  Romanian 
people  they  appeared  only  temporarily  in  hybrid  forms  —  e.g.  in  pot¬ 
tery  —  and  eventually  they  disappeared  r  the  indigenous  civilization 
imposed  itself  harmoniously. 
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The  7th  century  was  decisive  for  the  political  configuration  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  in  the  Middle  Ages.  As  early  as  the  Middle  of 
that  century,  the  great  union  of  the  Bulgar  tribes  on  the  Volga  entered 
a  process  of  gradual  dismemberment,  worsened  by  the  raids  of  the 
Khazars.  Consequently,  part  of  their  tribes  —  led  by  Asparuh  (or 
Isperih),  son  to  Khan  Kubrat  —  began  their  migration  towards  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  which  continued  for  decades.  In  a  first  stage,  the 
sources  record  the  Bulgars’  settlement  in  the  area  called  by  the  By¬ 
zantines  Onglos  —  located  in  the  Bugeac  plain  (Bessarabia)  north  of 
the  Danube  Delta  and  actually  limited  by  the  Dniester,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Black  Sea  coast.  222  Their  repeated  raids  south  of  the  Danube 
determined  the  Byzantine  emperor  to  organize  an  expedition  of  his 
ground  forces,  supported  by  a  fleet,  north  of  the  river  in  the  seventh 
decade. 223  But  unpropitious  circumstances  prevented  the  deployment 
and  the  advance  of  the  Byzantine  forces.  The  emperor’s  departure 
and  the  low  morale  of  the  remaining  troops  eventually  led  to  a  disorderly 
retreat  which  facilitated  counter-attacks  from  the  Bulgars  who  chased 
the  Byzantines  in  the  territory  south  of  the  river.  The  fact  had  con¬ 
sequences  similar  to  the  events  of  the  year  602,  the  Bulgar  tribes 
penetrating  down  to  the  area  of  the  present-day  city  of  Varna.  2r* 

Having  rallied  the  Slavic  tribes  which  had  occupied  Moesia  Infe¬ 
rior  for  a  century  and  a  half,  the  Bulgars  forced  the  emperor  to  pay 
tribute  to  them,  in  the  form  of  subsidies,  and  settled  for  good  in  the 
country  north  of  the  Balkan  Mountains  —  later  to  be  called  Bulgaria 
(680).  But  they  were  far  from  forming  the  majority  of  the  population. 
The  Slavs,  whom  thev  had  dispossessed  and  subjugated,  were  much 
more  numerous. 

Being  surrounded  by  Slavs  on  every  side,  the  Bulgars  adopted 
the  latter’s  customs  and  language  and  later  on  their  religion.  Assimi¬ 
lation  was  very  rapid,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  Bulgaria 
appeared  entirely  Slavicized.  225 

A  similar  phenomenon  took  place  in  France  during  the  Germa¬ 
nic  conquest.  Clovis’  Franks,  after  imposing  their  names  on  Roman 
Gaul,  were  absorbed  entirely. 

The  Bulgars  remained  heathen  for  a  long  time.  In  846 — 865,  their 
king  Boris,  instructed  by  the  Greek  scholars  Cyril  and  Methodius, 
took  the  baptism,  together  with  his  whole  court.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
whole  population  of  Bulgaria  followed  his  example  and  became 
Christian.  226 

According  as  the  times  became  quieter  and  the  migrations  rarer, 
the  Romanian  society  could  continue  its  evolution  :  the  population 
increased,  the  fields  became  fertile,  the  settlements  multiplied.  Specia¬ 
lists  have  dug  out  435  settlements,  fortresses  and  graveyards  of  the 
8th — 9th  centuries  throughout  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Romanian 
people  :  125  in  Wallachia,  130  in  Moldavia,  and  180  in  Transylvania. 
In  the  10th — lllh  centuries,  their  number  grew  parallel  to  the  growth 
of  the  population  and  the  evolution  of  society  towards  new  mediaeval 
forms.  623  settlements,  forts  and  cemeteries  belonging  to  this  period 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Carpathian-Danubian-Pontic  area  : 
231  in  Transylvania,  210  in  Wallachia  and  182  in  Moldavia  ;  each  new 
digging  brings  out  of  the  country’s  generous  soil  new  material  proofs 
which  enhance  our  knowledge  of  our  ancestors’  life,  with  their  efforts 
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and  achievements,  meant  to  meet  their  needs,  in  times  of  unrest, 
always  troubled  by  migratory  peoples  seeking  passage.  About  1500 
settlements,  citadels  and  cemeteries  of  the  Daco-Roman  and  Romanian 
population  of  the  4th — 11th  centuries  have  been  discovered  throughout 
the  area  of  the  Carpathians,  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea.  They  are 
irrefutable  proofs  for  the  historians  “at  variance”  with  truth  and 
objectiveness,  who  imagined  the  Romanians  floating  about  the  Bal¬ 
kans  “behind  sheep  flocks.”  Referring  to  pseudoscientific  theories 
which  assert  that  with  Aurelian’s  withdrawal  from  Dacia  a  vacuum 
was  created,  filled  subsequently  by  such  migratory  peoples  as  the 
Slavs,  Buigars,  Hungarians,  etc.,  while  the  Romanians  were  supposed 
to  have  returned  to  ancient  Dacia  only  as  late  as  the  13th — 14th  cen¬ 
turies,  Romania’s  President  Nicolae  Ceausescu  estimated  : 

“The  vacuum  has  never  existed  in  this  part  of  the  world,  except  perhaps 
in  the  consciousness  of  some  historians  who  serving  interests  alien  to  their 
nations  and  peoples  and  working  for  imperialist  policies  of  domination,  still  try, 
as  they  did  before,  to  envenom  and  to  divide  the  working  people  of  various 
nationalities.”  227 

The  Daco-Roman  population  and  then  the  Romanian  people,  ne¬ 
ver  withdrew  from  their  ancient,  home,  nor  did  they  ever  emigrate 
or  immigrate  anywhere,  but  continued  to  live  in  village  communities 
of  their  own  on  Dacia’s  territory  ;  such  communities  are  in  themselves 
evidence  of  the  uninterrupted  continuity  transmitted  from  the  Geto- 
Dacians  to  the  Daco-Romans  and  from  the  latter  to  the  Romanians. 
The  local  population  continued  to  practise  their  ancestral  occupations  : 
agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  shepherding,  mining,  handicraft,  very 
much  as  they  kept  on  singing  or  telling  their  ballads  or  their  melan¬ 
choly  lyrics  ( doina s)  of  matchless  beauty  and  sensibility.  The  commu¬ 
nities  were  organized  in  judecii  (territories  ruled  by  a  judex,  ed.),  the 
latter  into  ‘lands”  or  “popular  Romanities”  governed  by  magistrates 
(R.  jude  —  pi.  juzi)  and  bv  “good  old  people”  and  defended  at  great 
sacrifice  from  all  migrators,  the  Romanian  people  being  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  existence  of  the  country,  of  the  state,  is  the  fundamental 
guarantee  of  the  nation’s  existence. 

Sources  of  the  first  magnitude,  from  different  authors  and  writ¬ 
ten  in  different  languages,  not  connected  between  each  other,  attest 
not  only  the  presence  of  the  Romanians  throughout  the  Carpathian-Da- 
nubian-Pontic  area,  but  also  their  state  organization.  The  tradition  of 
the  Dacian  State  was  maintained  and  perpetuated.  As  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century,  the  chronicler  Paulus  Orossius  mentio¬ 
ned  Dacia  as  a  contemporary  reality  : 

“In  the  East  there  is  Alania,  in  the  middle  Dacia,  where  there  is  also 
Gothia,  then  Germany,  most  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Suevi.” 228 

iV  i. 

Highly  valuable  archaeological  evidence,  brought  to  light  parti¬ 
cularly  by  recent  excavations,  have  been  added  to  the  already  existing 
ones,  they  confirm  the  crystallization  of  feudal  state  formations  as 
early  as  the  3th — 9th  centuries.  Thus,  archaeolgoical  research  in  Caras- 
Severin  county  (the  Banat)  has  demonstrated  that  between  the  early 
migrations  and  the  setting  up  of  the  primitive  state  formations,  the 
Romanians  continued  their  existence  uninterruptedly  in  such  places 
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as  Gornea,  Berzasea,  Pascari,  Moldova  Veche,  Insula  Decfebal,  Boc?a, 
Caransebes,  Mehadia  ;  in  Timis  county  of  the  same  Banat  this  applies 
to  Remetea  Mare,  Jebel  and  other  villages,  in  Arad  county  (West 
Romania)  to  Nadlag,  ZadSreni,  Pecica,  Feleac,  Vladimirescu  and  other 
places.  Rich  archaeological  material  from  the  4th — 10th  centuries  found 
in  Maramures  county  (North-V/cst  Romania)  proves  the  continuity  of 
life  in  various  centres  like  Sarasau  and  Cacilesti  ;  in  Mure?  county 
(Central  Transylvania),  54  rural  and  urban  localities  have  been  disco¬ 
vered,  populated  in  the  4th — 14th  centuries  ;  in  Neamt  county  (Mol¬ 
davia)  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Petrodava,  an  important  economic, 
political  and  military  centre  was  raised  subsequently  ;  in  Dolj  county 
(Oltenia,  South-West  Wallachia),  50  localities  have  been  attested  for 
the  3rd — 4th  centuries,  25  for  the  5th — 8th  centuries  and  more  than 
30  for  the  81.h — 11th  centuries.  Uninterrupted  continuity  in  the  3rd — 
11th  centuries  is  proved  by  such  settlements  as  Dabica  (Cluj  county), 
Dinogetia  (Tulcea  county,  North  Pobruja),  Bucov  (Prahova  county, 
North  Wallachia),  Epureni,  Minzate?ti,  Chireasca  and  Dode?ti  (Vaslui 
county.  Central  Moldavia),  Desca  and  Fundul  Hertii  (Boto?ani  county, 
North  Moldavia),  Radovanu  and  Curcani  (Ilfov  county,  around  Bucha¬ 
rest),  Simonesti  (Harghita  county,  South-East  Transylvania),  Raco?u 
de  Jos,  (Bra?ov  county,  idem),  Probota  (la?i  county),  Pacuiul  lui  Soare 
and  Capidava  (Constanta  county.  Dobruja),  Prodanesti,  Comane$ti  and 
Tirgu  Buior  (Gala(i  county.  South  Moldavia),  Udesti  (Suceava  county, 
North  Moldavia)  and  many  others  throughout  our  homeland. 229 

In  the  year  587,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Avars’  invasion  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  Byzantine  chronicles  record  the  fact  that  in  the 
units  of  the  Byzantine  general  Commendiolus,  the  words  “torna,  torna 
fratre ’’  (return,  return,  brother)  were  uttered  “in  the  native 
language.”  230 

In  a  variant  of  the  Universal  Geography  by  the  great  Armenian 
mathematician,  astronomer  and  geographer  Anania  Sirakatsi  (7th 
century),  for  which  15  different  sources  were  used,  including  Ptole¬ 
my’s  Geography,  the  Romanians  are  mentioned  in  the  region  of  the 
Carpathians  and  of  Danube  under  the  name  “Balac”  (Wallachian). 

The  existence  of  a  “land  of  the  Romanians”  in  the  9th  century 
—  more  precisely  around  the  year  839  —  is  recorded  in  one  of  the 
earliest  Turkish  chronicles,  Ogiizname.  231  The  chronicle  retains  histo¬ 
rical  facts  which  took  place  in  the  Turkish  world  of  Central  Asia  bet¬ 
ween  the  12th  century  B.C.  and  11th  century  A.D.  (the  year  1035) 
within  an  immense  area  —  including  the  East  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor, 
Central  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  The  chronicle  marks  the  military  expe¬ 
ditions  of  the  Oghuzs,  of  the  Indians,  Byzantines,  Slavs,  Romanians 
and  other  peoples  within  Europe  and  Asia.  Moreover,  it  narrates  the 
events  linked  to  the  movements  of  the  Cumans  from  around  lake  Bal¬ 
khash  (Central  Asia)  to  the  regions  north  of  the  Black  Sea  and  their 
impact  with  the  Romanians  and  with  the  other  peoples  of  the  same 
area.  As  the  chroniclers  saw  it,  the  Romanians  had  the  same  impor¬ 
tance  in  military  terms  as  the  Russians.  In  the  9th  century  the  Russians 
mentioned  in  Ogiizname  were  divided  and  scattered  into  kneza- 
tes  easy  to  dominate.  In  the  early  10th  century,  they  united  under 
the  authority  of  Knez  Oleg  (879—912),  forming  the  Kiev  State,  which 
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gave  rise  to  many  difficulties  for  the  Byzantine  Empire.  But  the  Cu- 
man  dominion  could  only  have  been  achieved  at  a  time  when  the 
Russians  had  not  yet  set  up  that  strong  state  —  therefore  earlier  than 
the  10th  century. 

On  the  basis  of  sources  in  other  Turkish  chronicles,  one  may  estab¬ 
lish  the  year  839  as  the  approximate  date  of  the  clash  between  the 
Romanians  and  the  Cumans  to  which  Ogiizname  refers.  It  is  to  be 
pointed  out  that  such  a  stand  against  the  Cumans  —  who  were  very 
■strong  at  the  time  —  could  only  have  been  adopted  by  a  sufficiently 
numerous  people,  organized  as  a  state  and  boasting  a  sufficiently 
strong  armv.  Therefore,  in  the  9th  century  the  Romanians  already  had 
enough  forces  to  organize  resistance  against  a  numerous  enemy. 

The  existence  of  the  Romanians  and  of  the  “Romanians’  land”  in 
the  above-mentioned  area  is  also  recorded  by  the  Turkish  historian 
Egulgazi  Bahadir  Khan  in  hks  work  Secera-i  tiirk,  including  the  history 
of  the  Turks  in  Central  Asia  from  their  origin  to  the  17th  century. 
Doubtless,  that  “Romanians’  land”  of  the  feudal  type  continued  the 
state  organization  of  the  Romanians  in  former  centuries. 

Moist  Corneantsy’s  Armenian  Geography,  written  in  855 — 902, 
mentions  north  of  the  Bulgars,  a  “country  which  is  called  Blak”,  which 
is  Wallachia.  232 

In  the  9th  century,  Dacia  is  mentioned  among  the  countries  and 
peoples  of  Central  and  South  East  Europe.  Thus,  King  Alfred  the 
Great  says  in  his  chronicle  that  east  of  Corinthia,  beyond  the  desert 
(the  Pannonic  Plain)  there  was  the  country  of  the  Bulgars  and  east 
of  it  Greece,  while  east  of  the  Moravians’  country  there  was  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Vistula  and  east  of  this,  there  was  Dacia,  formerly  ruled 
by  the  Goths.  233 

Byzantine  sources  use  the  name  Blachs  for  the  Romanians,  like 
the  historian  Georgios  Kedrenos,  who  described  the  events  in  this 
part  of  the  world  after  the  death  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor  John  : 

“And  out  of  these  four  brothers,  David  died  soon,  being  killed  by  the 
Blachs. ” 

In  the  11th  century,  the  chronicler  Kekaumenos  wrote  about  the 
origin  of  the  Blachs,  about  their  continuity  in  Dacia  : 

“Therefore  I  give  the  following  advice  to  you  and  to  your  descendants, 
because  the  people  of  the  Blachs  are  very  unfaithful...  because  they  never  retai¬ 
ned  faith  to  anybody,  not  even  to  the  Roman  emperors  of  former  times.  Struck 
by  the  war  of  Emperor  Trajantis  and  fully  defeated,  they  were  subjected,  and 
their  king,  called  Deceoalus,  was  killed  and  his  body  was  impaled  in  a  spear, 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  the  Romans.”  235 

All  these  sources  of  material  and  spiritual  life  point  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  millennium  a  new  people  was  coming 
into  prominence  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Roman  world,  as  a 
result  of  a  long  and  laborious  ascending  process.  The  “enigma”  and 
“miracle”  which  faced  some  historians,  less  acquainted  with  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  the  process,  and  less  capable  to  penetrate  them,  are  therefore 
replaced  by  the  objective  reality,  grounded  on  the  solid  foundations 
•of  knowledge. 
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THE  ROMANIANS  AT  THE  TURN  OF  THE 
FIRST  MILLENIUM 


The  evolution  of  the  process  of  political  organization  on  Ro¬ 
mania's  territory  in  the  8th — 11th  centuries  is  comprised  within  the 
general  economic  and  social  development  of  the  communities  in  the 
Carpathian-Danubian-Pontic  region.  As  part  of  the  Romanian  feudal 
society,  the  process  of  political  organization,  unfolding  against  the 
background  of  specific  demographic  and  social-political  realities,  of  a 
state  tradition,  rose  to  a  higher  stage  through  the  tendency  of  terri¬ 
torial  increase  of  the  state  formations  and  through  the  amplification 
and  ripening  of  their  internal  and  external  functions.  In  West  Europe 
one  notices  the  tendency  to  form  more  or  less  independent  states  with¬ 
in  the  Great  Carolingian  Empire.  An  identical  process  was  taking 
place  in  the  East  through  the  existence,  as  part  of  the  unions  of 
states,  of  more  comprehensive  political  bodies  which  tended  to  become 
independent.  Generally  speaking,  this  process  of  political  organization 
was  concomitant,  and  in  form  and  evolution  it  resembled  that  of  the 
peoples  in  Central  and  South-East  Europe,  especially  in  point  of  termi¬ 
nology,  although  except  the  Romanians  who  enjoyed  a  centuries  long 
state  tradition,  the  other  peoples  were  just  taking  their  first  steps 
towards  such  a  form  of  organization.  236  For  instance,  the  Czechs  attempt¬ 
ed  the  first  unification  of  smaller  formations  under  Samo  (623 — ^58)  • 
the  first  Knez  of  Greater  Moravia  is  mentioned  in  sources  under  the 
name  of  Mojimir  I  (830 — 846)  :  the  Poles  saw  some  forms  of  state 
organization  in  the  second  half  of  the  9th  century,  and  they  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mieszko  I’s  state  (960 — 992)  ;  the  Serbians  made  up  their 
first  state  organism  in  the  mid-9th  century  under  Knez  Vlastimir  ; 
the  Bulgars  set  up  their  state  in  the  9th  century,  the  Kievians  in  the 
next  ;  the  Hungarians,  who  settled  between  the  Tisza  (Theiss)  and 
the  Danube  in  the  late  9th  century  and  the  early  10th,  organized  them¬ 
selves  as  a  feudal  state  in  the  11th  century. 237 

The  Hungarian  tribes  —  of  Finno-Ugric  origin  —  left  the  ter¬ 
ritories  they  inhabited  on  the  middle  course  of  the  river  Volga  and 
on  the  Kama  and  migrated  westwards  under  the  pressure  of  other 
peoples  in  the  9th  century,  reaching  Lebedia  (or  Levedia),  somewhere 
between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  where  they  came  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Khazars.  Towards  the  end  of  the;  same  century,  being 
pushed  on  by  the  Pechenegs,  they  moved  farther  west  up  to  Atelcuz 
(Etelkoz),  an  area  on  the  right  side  of  the  Dniester.  Thence,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  same  Pechenegs,  the  Hungarian  tribes  rallied  in  a 
strong  union  under  the  leadership  of  Arpad,  the  son  of  Almos,  moved 
to  the  north-west  and,  crossing  the  Carpathians  in  the  north,  through 
the  Vereczke  Pass,  penetrated  into  the  Pannonian  Plain.  At  that  time, 
the  Magyars  organized  in  tribes  and  unions  of  tribes,  still  preserved 
marked  features  of  the  tribal  system,  while  their  principal  occupa¬ 
tions  defined  them  as  semi-nomadic  cattle-breeders  who  also  practised 
a  primitive  kind  of  agriculture.  The  11th-century  Russian  chronicle 
Stories  oj  the  Old  Times  (sometimes  called  Nestor’s  Chronicle),  after 
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describing  the  existence  of  the  Romanians  as  “Vlachs  who  attacked 
the  Slovenians  on  the  Danube,”  238  mentions  the  following  : 

“The  Hungarians  passed  by  Kiev,  over  the  mountain  which  is  called 
il’gorskie  to  this  day  and  reached  the  river  Dnieper  and  spread  their  tents, 
because  they  were  nomads,  like  the  Polovtsians  (Polovites).  Coming  from  the 
East,  they  hurried  through  the  high  mountains  which  were  then  called  Hunga¬ 
rian  (the  Northern  Carpathians,  ed.)  or  began  fighting  the  people  who  lived 
there,  the  Vlachs  and  Slovenians.”2,9 

Under  the  influence  of  the  new  realities  with  which  they  came 
into  contact,  being  receptive  to  the  civilization  existing  in  Pannonia, 
the  Hungarians  evolved  towards  sedentary  life  and  State  organization  ; 
that  happened  particularly  after  Geza  (972 — 997)  had  crushed  the  resis¬ 
tance  of  the  tribes,  and  Stephen  (997 — 1038)  had  christened  them.  Of 
particular  significance  are  also  the  assertions  in  the  chronicle  of  King 
Bela’s  Anonymous  Notary  regarding  the  existence  in  the  late  9th 
century  and  the  early  10th  of  comprehensive  bodies  politic  on  Tran¬ 
sylvania’s  territory  —  voivodates  (duchies)  or  lands  governed  by  voi¬ 
vodes  (dukes).  Commenting  on  the  penetration  of  the  Hungarians  in 
Transylvania,  Anonymus  relates  how  the  Hungarian  armies  first  con¬ 
quered  the  territory  of  such  a  voivodate  through  bitter  struggle  :  its 
borders  were  the  river  Tisza  in  the  west,  north  of  Satu  Mare,  the 
Piatra  Craiului  Pass  in  the  east,  the  Mese?  Gates  in  the  south-east, 
the  river  Mures  in  the  south,  and  the  river  Some?  in  the  north. 

Such  a  body  politic  (terra),  mentioned  by  the  chronidle,  fully 
corresponds  in  point  of  territory  to  the  great  concentrations  of  settle¬ 
ments  noted  in  North-West  Transylvania  ;  its  leader  (dux)  was  called 
Menumorut  and  had  his  residence  in  Biharea  fortress  —  as  the  same 
chronicler  mentions.  Here  is  the  quotation  from  the  chronicle  of  the 
royal  notary  Anonymus  : 

“Indeed,  Arpaa’s  messengers  Usubuu  and  Veluc  crossed  the  river  Tizsa 
at  Lucy  ford,  and,  having  left  that  place  and  reaching  Bihor  fortress,  greeted 
Duke  Menumorut  and  offered  him  the  presents  which  their  duke  had  sent  him. 
In  the  end,  however,  when  they  said  what  they  were  supposed  to  tell  him  on 
behalf  of  Duke  Arpad,  they  demanded  the  above-mentioned  territory.  But  Duke 
Menumorut  received  them  with  good  will  and,  loading  them  with  all  sorts  of 
gifts,  the  third  day  asked  them  to  go  back.  Nevertheless,  he  gave  them  an  answer, 
saying  :  ‘Tell  Arpad,  the  duke  of  Hungary,  your  master  :  as  a  friend  to  another 
friend,  we  owe  him  whatever  he  needs,  because  he  is  a  stranger  to  these  parts 
and  lacks  many  things.  But  the  territory  which  he  demanded  from  our  good  will 
we  shall  never  yield  as  long  we  are  alive.  And  we  were  very  sorry  that  Duke 
Salanus  yielded  to  him  a  very  large  territory,  either  out  of  love,  as  people  say, 
or  out  of  fear,  which  people  deny.  We,  however,  will  not  yield  even  one  inch 
of  our  land  either  out  of  love  or  out  of  fear,  although  he  said  he  had  a  right  to 
it.  And  his  words  do  not  disturb  our  heart  for  he  thus  showed  that  he  descended 
from  the  family  of  King  Attila,  who  used  to  be  called  God’s  scourge.  Andj  even  if 
that  man  by  violence  took  this  land  from  my  ancestor,  now,  however,  thanks 
to  my  master,  the  emperor  in  Constantinople  (which  seems  to  attest  Byzantine 
suzerainty,  ed.),  nobody  will  ever  be  able  to  take  it  again  from  my  hands’.  And, 
fthis  being  said,  he  allowed  them  to  go.”  241 
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There  were  also  other  fortified  citadels,  for  instance  castrum 
Zotmar,  cas'rum  Zylor,  24-  some  of  them  also  being  confirmed  by 
archaeological  digs. 

Similar  correspondence  between  the  realities  on  the  spot  and 
the  narratives  given  by  Anonymus,  can  also  be  found  in  the  case  of 
the  second  body  politic  of  Central  Tr  ansylvania  mentioned  in  the  chro¬ 
nicle,  namely  the  voivodate  (terra  TJltrasilvana)  situated  in  the  Tran¬ 
sylvanian  Plateau  ;  it  was  ruled  by  a  Romanian  voivode  (dux  quidam. 
Blacus)  called  Gelu.  Its  frontiers  spread  north-west  up  to  the  Mese§ 
Gates.  For  the  rest,  its  frontiers  coincided  with  the  south  and  east 
limits  of  the  Transylvanian  Plateau.  243 

From  the  same  chronicle  we  learn  that  within  Gelu’s  land  there 
were  also  military  camps,  for  instance  that  on  the  river  Some§,  pro¬ 
bably  the  main  centre  of  his  voivodate.  Here  is  what  the  chronicle 
tells  us  : 

“'Ana  stopping  here  for  a  long  while,  at  Tuhutum,  Korea’s  father,  being 
a  skilful  and  clever  man,  after  having  begun  to  learn  from  the  natives  about 
the  bounties  of  Ultrasylvana  land,  where  a  certain  Blach  Gelu  ruled,  he  began 
sighing,  dreaming  of  the  possibility  to  receive  duke  Arpad’s  grace  in  order  to 
obtain  Ultransylvana  land  for  himself  and  his  descendants.  This  did  happen  later 
on,  for  Tuhutum’s  descendants  held  the  territories  beyond  the  mountains  up  to 
the  time  of  King  Stephen  the  Saint,  and  would  have  ruled  them  for  a  long 
time  if  Gyla  the  younger,  together  with  his  two  sons  Bivia  and  Buena  had 
accepted  to  become  Christian  and  had  not  acted  ceaselessly  against  the  holy 
king”. 

Describing  the  fight  between  “Gelu,  duke  of  the  Blachs”  and 
Tuhutum,  Ar  pad's  envoy,  the  chronicle  says  : 

“And  learning  about  his  coming.  Gelu,  the  Ultransylvan  duke,  gathered  his 
army  and  very  soon  rode  forth  in  order  to  stop  him  at  the  Mezes  Gates  ;  but 
crossing  the  forest  within  one  day  alone,  Tuhutum  arrived  at  the  river  Almos 
Then  both  armies  faced  each  other,  the  river  alone  being  between  them.  Duke 
Gelu  and  his  archers  wanted  to  stop  them  there.”  244 

It  is  common  knowledge,  however,  that  Gelu  died  in  battle. 

A  third  political  unit  mentioned  by  Anonymus  was  in  the  Banat, 
ruled  by  Glad  ;  it  spread  from  Orsova  on  the  Danube  in  the  south,  up 
to  the  river  Mure§  in  the  north  (“A  fluvio  Morus  usque  ad  castrum 
Orscia”).  An  inscription  on  a  vessel  in  the  hoard  found  at  Sinnicolau 
Mare  (dated  to  the  9th  or  10th  century),  testifies  to  the  existence  of 
other  political  leaders,  the  iuvani  Voila  and  Vataul.  Up  to  the  present 
we  have  no  information  on  the  area  where  they  exerted  their  autho¬ 
rity  or  on  the  time  when  those  local  rulers  reigned.  245 

According  to  some  authors,  the  Hungarians  penetrated  Transyl¬ 
vania246  in  the  year  896,  but  this  dating  is  untenable,  because,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  at  the  time  they  were  still  in  Atelcuz,  which 
means  “the  land  between  the  rivers”  (Atel  —  river,  koz  or  iaz  —  be¬ 
tween),  therefore  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester.  After  they 
had  settled  in  Pannonia,  they  raided  the  neighbouring  countries  — 
Germany,  Italy.  In  the  period  of  those  raids,  they  sustained  several 
defeats,  among  which  we  shall  recall  the  heaviest  :  at  Mersburg  in 
933  under  Duke  Zoltan,  on  the  river  Lech  in  954  under  Duke  Taksony, 


in  the  battles  with  the  Germans.  In  the  year  950,  they  were  defeated 
by  the  Byzantines.  After  these  setbacks,  they  no  longer  dared  to  attack 
the  West. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  accept  the  allegation  in  some  works  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  way  of  the  Hungarian  tribes  coming  from  Atelcuz 
in  895  crossed  the  Eastern  Carpathians  into  Transylvania  where  appa¬ 
rently  they  came  up  against  a  sparse  population  of  Slavic  origin,  as 
it  were.  Historical  sources  have  proved  that  the  way  of  the  Hungarian 
tribes  towards  Pannonia  crossed  the  Wooded  Carpathians  and  that 
when,  having  sustained  defeats  in  the  West,  they  began  their  expan¬ 
sion  towards  Transylvania,  the  hordes  of  the  Hungarian  kings  came 
from  the  West,  finding  here  the  above-mentioned  political  formations 
of  the  Romanians,  who  opposed  bitter  resistance  to  the  Hungarian 
invasion. 

The  Hungarian  historian  Doctor  Mihaly  Horvath,  the  author  of 
an  ample  history  of  Hungary  published  in  Budapest  in  1860,  noted  the 
following  : 

“On  occupying  the  new  homeland  between  the  Tisza  and  the  Danube,  in 
Bihor  land  there  was  Menumorut,  whose  subjects  were  Vaiachs  and  Khazars, 
and  in  the  Banat  there  was  Voivode  Vlad,  who  had  an  army  of  Romanian 
soldiers.  The  Ardeal  (Erdely)  proper,  the  Transylvanian  Plateau  was  ruled  by 
the  Romanian  Gelu.  After  bitter  resistance,  Menumorut  signified  his  submission 
by  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Arpad’s  son.  Celu  died  in  the  battlefield 
during  the  war  against  one  of  the  Magyar  chieftains,  Tuhutum,  while  Glad  also 
became  a  vassal  to  the  Hungarian  king,  continuing  to  rule  his  voivodate.  There¬ 
fore,  all  three  Romanian  voivodates  became  vassals  to  the  Hungarian  kingdom, 
without  however  falling  into  actual  subjection.” 

The  same  author  mentions  that  the  Hungarians  used  wise  tac¬ 
tics,  leaving  the  old  rulers  of  the  territories  with  their  possessions  and 
only  collecting  taxes  in  kind  and  other  riches  from  them  —  thus 
bringing  them  into  nominal  submission.  This  method,  also  to  be  found 
with  the  Avars  or  Tartars,  was  specific  to  those  migratory  populations 
who,  being  small  in  numbers,  did  not  have  the  capacity  effectively  to 
administer  vast  territories  —  as  was  the  case  of  the  Avars  and  the 
Tartars. 

“Remaining  in  possession  of  their  land,  the  old  rulers  turned  from  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Magyars  into  their  friends.  That  is  what  the  Magyar  tribes  did  on 
passing  through  Kiev  Russia,  through  Halic,  through  Galicia  and  Ruthenia  — 
territories  which  they  crossed  on  their  way  to  Pannonia,  without  annexing 
them,”  says  Dr.  Mihdly  Horvath. 

In  his  turn,  describing  the  same  reality  of  the  long-standing  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania,  the  French  historian  A.  De 
Gerando  wrote  : 

“The  Romanians  are  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Transylvania.  They  used 
to  dwell  there  and  already  had  a  principality  when  the  Hungarians  spread  their 
rule  beyond  the  mountains  into  old  Dacia.”  247 

Archaeological  investigations  have  located  the  fortresses  of  Biha- 
rea,  Satu  Mare,  Zalau,  Cuvin,  Orsova,  Pescari.  At  Dabica  and  Cluj- 
Mana^tur  two  citadels  of  voivodes  —  Gelu’s  centers  —  were  discover- 
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ed,  again  confirming  the  authenticity  of  the  chronicle  written  by 
Anonvmus,  which  mentions  Voivode  Gelu’s  residence  close  to  the 
river  Somes. 

In  Transylvania  there  used  to  be  also  other  Romanian  feudal 
state  formations  which  are  not  recorded  by  Anonymus  because  at  the 
end  cf  the  9th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  10th,  they  remained 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Hungarian  conquering  expeditions  (Birsa  Land, 
Fagara$  Land,  Arges  Land,  Hateg  Land,  Maramures  Land,  etc.).  The 
11th  century  attested  Romanian  State  formations  with  their  capitals 
.at  Moldovene^ti  (Cluj  county^)  and  Orlat  (Sibiu  county,  South  Transyl¬ 
vania). 

Other  chronicles  of  the  12th — 14th  centuries  (Simion  De  Keza  ; 
Henric  de  Megeln  ;  Chronicon  Monocense  ;  Chronicon  Pasoniense  ;  Le- 
ctsndci  Sancti  Gerhnrdi),  then  the  German  Chronicle  of  Hildesheim, 
very  much  as  numerous  chancellery  diplomas  and  documents  also 
attest  the  political  formations  of  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania  and 
the  Banat.  2/|8  As  a  matter  of  fact,  beginning  in  the  9th  and  10th  cen¬ 
turies,  Byzantine,  Armenian,  German  and  Russian  sources,  besides  the 
Hungarian  ones,  include  ample  references  to  the  Romanians,  under  the 
name  of  “Vlachs”,  Blochs”,  “Blaci”,  “Blachii”,  “Volohi”,  “Balak”, 
“Walachen”  or  “01ah”  249  (meaning  a  Latin  population),  settled  in  the 
Carpathian-Danubian-Pontic  area  and  distinctly  individualized  among 
the  other  South-European  peoples. 

“This  name  was  not  exactly  new”,  A.  Ubicini  pointed  out.  “It  is  to  be 
found  with  the  Byzantines  as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  10th  century.  They 
seem  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Slavs  who  in  their  turn  had  taken  it  from  the 
Germans.  The  latter  used  to  call  Walsch  all  peoples  belonging  to  the  Latin 
race.  The  word  Walsch  was  turned  by  the  Slavs  into  Vlach,  and  by  the  Greeks 
into  Blachi ;  this  last  term  has  been  adopted  by  all  modern  languages  (...).  As 
for  the  Wallachians  themselves,  they  used  the  word  “Romani”  or  “ Rumini ”  in 
their  own  language.  This  is  the  name  which  their  ancestors  used  to  bear  in 
Dacia  Trajana  :  this  is  the  name  borne  even  today  by  their  sons  or  grandsons 
from  the  Carpathians  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic  Just  ask  a  peasant  of 
the  Friuli  Mountains  and  he  will  answer  you  like  a  ploughman  of  Romania's 
plains  or  like  the  shepherd  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pindus  or  Olympus  Mountains  : 
‘I  am  Romanian’  (...)  The  idiom  in  which  they  expressed  themselves  was  the 
same  as  the  colonists  of  Roman  Dacia  had  used  at  the  time  of  the  great  migra¬ 
tion  south  of  the  Danube  under  Aurelian.  The  Dalmatian  historian  Lucius  has 
preserved  for  us  a  number  of  idioms  and  sentences  borrowed  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  trans-Danubian  Valachs  and  they  hardly  differ  from  the  language 
spoken  in  Romania  nowadays.  The  author  concludes  that  the  two  peoples  have 
the  same  language  and  origin.”  250 

V 

While  the  first  Romanian  voivodates  developed,  the  space  of  the 
Romanians  was  hit  by  the  last  migrations  of  Asiatic  peoples  :  the 
Pechenegs,  Udi,  Cumans.  This  ample  phenomenon  palpably  in¬ 
fluenced  the  evolution  of  the  area  through  political  and  military  reper¬ 
cussions.  The  migrations  occurred  at  a  moment  when  relations  in 
South-East  Europe  had  become  harsher,  especially  because  of  rivalry 
between  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  the  Bulgar  State.  The  new  con¬ 
tradictions  generated  by  the  invasions  and  expansion  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rians  after  their  settlement  in  the  Pannonian  Plain  further  complicat- 


ed  the  situation  in  the  Carpathian-Danubian-Balkan  area.  Neverthe- 
less,  various  documents  and  archaeological  finds  attest  the  actions 
undertaken  by  the  Romanian  voivodates  and  duchies. 

Some  documents  mention  the  existence  of  political  organizations 
of  the  Romanians  also  south  of  the  Danube,  under  the  name  of  Vala- 
chia,  Greater  Vlachia,  Lesser  Vlachia,  Upper  Vlachia,  etc.  In  the  year- 
980  an  anonymous  Byzantine  chronicler  registered  that  Emperor  Ba¬ 
sil  II  granted  to  the  Romanian  Niculita  dominion  over  “the  Vlachs  in 
Hellas”  (which  included  Northerni  Greece,  Thessaly  and  Euboea).  A. 
Ubicini  remarked  : 

“At  the  lime  of  Nicetas  and  probably  even  much  earlier,  part  of  Thessaly 
and  of  Macedonia  bore  the  name  of  Greater  Vlachia  —  a  name  that  had  lat- 
tely  comprised  the  whole  province.  Further  Vlaeh  tribes,  mixed  with  the  Alba¬ 
nians,  inhabited  the  slopes  of  the  Pindus  between  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  In  the 
latter,  a  document  issued  by  Andronicus  the  Younger  shows  us  that  before  the 
rule  of  Nikefor  Botoneiales  (late  11th  century)  the  Wallachians  had  settled  in 
the  country  where  they  tilled  land  ‘from  one  generation  to  another’.  Southwards, 
towards  Greece,  thev  spread  beyond  Mount  Otris  up  to  Hellas  (ancient 
Sperchius).”  251 

The  discovery  of  the  inscription  at  Mircea  Voda,  dating  from 
the  year  943,  as  well  as  of  those  in  the  monastic  establishment  in  the 
chalk  hill  at  Easarabi  (Central  Dobruja)  evidence  the  existence  in  East 
Romania  of  leaders  of  political  bodies,  the.  jupani  Dimitrie  (Demetrius) 
and  Gheorghe  (George),  232  the  former  having  waged  war  on  the  By¬ 
zantines.  The  Byzantine  chronicler  Kedrenos  speaks  about  local  rulers 
in  Dobruja  —  “they  and  their  citadels”  —  in  the  year  971.  253 

The  military  conflicts  between  the  Byzantines  and  the  Magyars 
for  supremacy  in  this  area  again  bring  the  Romanians  in  the  high¬ 
lights.  Particularly  important  is  the  decision  made  by  Empress  Anna 
Comnena,  daughter  to  Emperor  Alexis  I  Comnen  (1081 — 1118)  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  make-up  of  the  Hungarian  army  in  the  1087  cam¬ 
paign  :  besides  the  Hungarians  and  the  Pechenegs,  there  was  a  Dacian 
(Romanian)  contingent,  recruited  from  the  Transylvanian  population, 
which  took  part  in  the  battles.  25,< 

The  confrontations  between  the  Magyars  and  the  Byzantines  grew 
according  as  the  expansionist  policy  of  the  Hungarian  kings  was 
directed  southwards  ;  the  emperors  in  Constantinople  energetically 
reacted  against  this  enemy  which  further  complicated  their  situation 
in  the  Balkans.  Manuel  T  Comnen  (1143—1180),  for  instance,  under¬ 
took  an  ample  expedition  on  Ihe  Lower  Danube  in  1166,  meant  to 
stem  the  penetration  of  the  Hungarians.  The  chronicler  Uoannis  Kin- 
namos  points  out  that,  while  an  imperial  army  was  advancing  west¬ 
wards  along  the  Danube, 

“The  strategics  Leon,  also  called  Vatatzes,  who  was  bringing  a  numerous 
army  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  including  many  Blachs  —  about  whom  it 
is  said  that  they  are  colonists  left  by  those  of  Italy  in  the  ancient  times  — 
was  ordereo  tc  invade  the  country  of  the  Huns  from  the  area  close  to  the  Pon¬ 
tes  called  Euxinos,  whence  nobody  had  ever  overrun  them.”  255 

After  the  death  of  Emperor  Manuel  I  Comnen,  Byzantium  was 
shaken  by  a  new  and  mighty  internal  crisis  which  also  had  repercus- 
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sions  on  .its  external  policy.  Taking  advantage  of  the  internal  distur¬ 
bances  in  the  Empire,  engendered  by  the  fight  over  the  throne,  the 
Hungarians  of  King  Bela  III  occupied  Dalmatia,  part  of  Croatia  and 
the  Sirmium  region  (in  1181)  ;  later  on,  in  1183,  together  with  the 
army  of  the  great  Serbian  jupan  $tefan  Nemanja,  they  raided  and 
devastated  the  areas  of  Belgrade,  Branicevo,  Nis,  Serdica. 

It  was  under  the  circumstances  that  a  great  anti-Byzantine  rising 
broke  out  in  the  Empire,  with  its  nucleaus  first  in  the  area  of  the 
Lesser  Balkans,  256  inhabited  mainly  by  Romanians  —  the  descendants 
of  the  Romanized  population  ih  the  former  province  of  Moesia  Se- 
cunda,  often  mentioned  by  sources  of  the  time  under  the  generic  term 
of  Vlachs.  2,7  Within  a  short  time,  the  uprising  also  involved  substan¬ 
tial  masses  of  Bulgarians,  groups  of  Pechenegs,  Udi  and  Cumans  (un¬ 
dergoing  a  deepening  process  of  Romanization  or  Slavization),  all  of 
them  dissatisfied  with  Byzantine  excessive  taxation  and  with  the  Em¬ 
pire’s  incapacity  to  ensure  at  least  quiet  to  them. 

In  a  first  stage,  the  discontented  population  tried  to  obtain  satis¬ 
faction  for  their  claims  through  negotiations.  Two  Romanians,  the 
brothers  Petru  (Peter)  and  Asan  (Asen)  were  sent  at  the  head  of  a 
delegation  to*  Kypsella  (Ipsella),  where  the  emperor  was,  but  they  met 
with  no  sympathy.  258  After  the  return  of  the  two  brothers,  the  rising 
spread  rapidly  among  the  Romanians  and  Bulgarians,  “extending  to 
the  remoter  boroughs  and  settlements.”  259  As  early  as  the  autumn  of 
1185,  Petru  “crowned  his  head  with  a  gold  coronet  and  made  for  him¬ 
self  red-coloured  footwear,”  280  which  were  insignia  of  imperial  power. 
The  act  marked  the  setting  up  of  a  new  state  authority,  which  consi¬ 
dered  itself  the  heir  of  the  Byzantine  tradition,  not  of  the  Bulgar  one, 
as  sometimes  asserted  by  historians.  Thus,  the  Balkan  Peninsula  saw 
the  emergence  of  a  new  power  —  the  Romanian-Bulgarian  Empire, 
in  which  the  main  role  first  devolved  on  the  Romanians,  then  on  the 
Bulgarians.  Illustrative  of  the  ethnic  composition  and  solidity  of  the 
Romanian-Bulgarian  Czardom  is  the  correspondence  of  Pope  Innocent 
III  and  the  crowning  of  Ionifa  (Yoannitsa)  in  1204  by  the  pontiff’s 
envoy  as 

"King  of  the  Valach  and  Bulgarian  peoples,  with  the  right  of  minting 
•coins  with  his  effigy  and  with  all  other  privileges  inherent  in  sovereignty.” 26) 

The  Bulgarian  historian  Borislav  Primov  writes  the  following  : 

“The  mention  of  Bulgaria  and  Vle.chia  in  the  title  used  by  Caloian  (Kalo 
Yanni)  himself,  as  well  as  by  Pope  Innocent  III  must  be  interpreted  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  two  different  countries,  one  of  which  was  Bulgaria,  while  the  other 
named  the  Romanian  territories  north  of  the  Danube.”  261 


Evidencing  this  reality,  the  Czech  historian  Constantin  Jirecek 
wrote  : 

“Spread  throughout  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  among  the  Albanians,  Greeks, 
Bulgarians  and  Serbians,  lived  the  Romanians,  called  ‘Valachs’  in  Slavonic  or 
Greek.”  ?ra 

The  State  of  the  Asen  brothers  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
political  and  military  assertion  of  the  Romanians  in  the  South-East  of 
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Europe,  demonstrating  that  south  of  the  Danube,  very  much  as  north 
of  the  great  river,  the  same  gigantic  effort  was  taking  place  for  the 
unification  and  emancipation  of  the  state.  It  is  known  that  Asen 

“had  projected  to  unite  the  two  Dacias  under  his  sceptre,  and  thus  to 
form  a  ('real  Romanian  kingdom,  which  would  have  extended  from  the  Carpath¬ 
ians  to  the  Haemus  and  Rhodope  Mountains.1'  264 

In  fact,  this  recalled  the  state  tradition  at  the  time  of  Burebista 
and  Dectbalus.  The  disintegration  of  the  Vlach-Bulgarian  State  in  the 
late  13th  century  even  more  acutely  posed  the  problem  of  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Romanian  State  formations. 

Irrespective  of  the  names  given  to  them  (Vlachs,  Valachs,  Blachs, 
etc.)  the  chronicles  and  documents  of  the  time  ever  more  frequently 
noted  the  fact  that  the  Romanians,  sometimes  under  foreign  domi¬ 
nions,  now  ephemeral,  now  of  longer  duration  —  remained  unbending 
on  their  ancestral  land.  Throughout  the  11th  century  and  in  the  first 
decades  of  the  13th,  the  Romanians  were  undergoing  the  same  social 
and  political  upheavals  which  were  taking  place  throughout  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent  and  which  were  specific  to  the  process  of  development 
of  feudalism.  Diplomatic  and  narrative  sources  perceive  and  describe 
the  process  of  social  stratification,  recaEing  the  existence  with  the  Ro¬ 
manians  of  “masters  of  the  land”  (nzaiores  terrae)  alongside  the  mass 
of  the  peasant  population  (rustici)  and  especially  the  frequency  of  State 
formations  all  over  the  Romanian  territory  —  confederations  of  com¬ 
munities,  “village”  and  “valley”  knezates,  “lands”,  duchies  and 
voivodates.  265 

In  the  13th  century,  the  evolution  of  the  area  of  the  Carpathians, 
the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea  was  heavily  marked  by  the  Mongol 
invasion.  The  impact  with  the  Mongols  was  the  first  great  armed  con¬ 
frontation  of  the  Romanians  in  the  Middle  Ages,  involving  forces 
throughout  the  country’s  territory.  236  The  implication  of  the  political 
formations  existing  within  the  Romanian  space  was  also  an  important 
test  of  their  potential  political  and  military  organization  in  a  large- 
scale  armed  conflict. 

The  existence  of  the  Romanian  State  formations  and  their  econo¬ 
mic  and  political  development  are  mentioned  in  the  diploma  conferred 
by  the  Hungarian  king  Bela  IV  on  the  Knights  Hospitallers  in  1247  : 

“And,  that  he  may  submit  also  to  the  other  duties  that  will  be  shown  in 
this  letter,  we  give  him  and  through  him  we  grant  to  the  above-mentioned 
house  the  entire  land  of  Severin,  together  with  the  mountains  linked  to  it  and 
with  everything  that  depends  on  it,  as  weli  as  the  knezates  of  loan  (John)  and 
Farcas  down  to  the  river  Olt,  with  the  exception  of  the  territory  of  Voivode  Lito- 
voi’s  knezate,  which  we  are  leaving  to  the  Olachs  (Vlachs)  as  they  have  ruled 
it  so  far.  Yet  in  such  a  way  that  half  of  all  the  benefits  and  incomes  and  ser¬ 
vices  throughout  the  above-mentioned  land  of  Severin  and  of  the  knezates  named 
above,  we  will  preserve  in  our  own  hands  and  those  of  our  descendants,  the  other 
half  falling  into  the  benefit  of  the  above-named  house,  with  the  exception  of  the 
churches  already  built  and  those  that  will  be  built  in  all  these  territories,  from 
whose  revenues  we  preserve  nothing  for  ourselves,  nevertheless  keeping  untouched 
the  honour  and  rights  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  which  they  know  they  have, 
leaving  aside  also  all  the  mills  within  the  frontiers  of  the  above  countries,  both 
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those  built  and  those  that  will  be  built,  except  those  in  Lytua  land,  ahd  all  the: 
buildings  and  the  sowings  made  at  the  expense  of  the  brothers  of  that  house  and- 
the  hayfieiris  and  pastures  for  their  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  fisheries  that  now 
exist  or  will  be  founded  by  them,  for  we  want  all  of  these  to  be  kept  entirely  for 
the  use  of  these  brothers,  with  the  exception  of  the  fisheries  on  the  Danube  and 
the  ponds  at  Oelti  which  we  keep  together  in  our  hands  and  theirs.  And  we 
also  allow  half  of  all  the  revenues  and  benefits  that  will  be  collected  for  the 
king  from  the  Olachs  inhabiting  Lytua  land,  except  Hafeg  land  with  whatever 
belongs  to  it,  to  be  gathered  by  the  above-mentioned  house  (...)  Besides  we  have 
presented  the  praeceptor  named  above  and  through  him  the  House  of  Knights, 
Hospitallers  with  all  of  Cumania,  from  the  river  Olt  and  Ultrasylvania’s  mountains, 
under  the  same  duties  as  are  shown  above  concerning  Severin  Land,  with  the 
exception  of  the  land  of  Seneslau,  the  voivode  of  the  Olachs,  which  we  have  left 
to  the  latter  as  they  ruled  it  so  far,  and  entirely  under  all  those  obligations  estab¬ 
lished  above,  regarding  Lytua  Land  (...)”  207 

In  March  1241,  the  Mongols  started  their  invasion  from  their 
concentration  area,  splitting  into  three  large  groups  :  the  first  headed 
north,  invading  Poland  and  Bohemia  ;  the  second,  led  by  Batu  Khan, 
crossed  the  Vereczke  Pass  and  headed  for  the  centre  of  Hungary  ;  the- 
third  group  deployed  its  forces  on  Romanian  territory.  Then  the  three 
groups  joined  again  in  Central  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1241.  The  attempt 
of  Hungary’s  kings  to  stop  the  Mongols  at  the  Vereczke  Pass  failed,  their 
forces  advancing  up  to  Pest,  where  they  arrived  in  March  and  waited 
for  the  troops  in  action  on  the  Romanian  territory. 

In  mid-April  1241,  Batu-Khan’s  troops  managed  to  crush  the  army 
of  King  Bela  IV,  who  took  refuge  in  Dalmatia.  In  Transylvania,  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  Mongols  continued,  as  shown  by  contemporary  sources, 
particularly  the  Lament  written  by  monk  Rogerius  —  the  primary 
source  of  information  on  the  events  after  April  1241.  268 

The  Mongols  remained  for  nearly  one  year  within  the  territory  of 
the  Transylvanian  voivodate.  Information  about  the  concrete  ways  in 
which  they  exerted  their  dominion  is  not  very  abundant.  Historical 
sources  recall  the  local  leaders,  called  “knezes”,  killed  during  conflicts 
with  the  Mongols  —  which  pleads  in  favour  of  their  local  origin  and  of 
actions  of  resistance  to  the  Mongols’  intentions  to  take  hold  of  Transyl¬ 
vania.  269 

The  contentions  among  the  leaders  of  the  Mongol  army,  especially 
after  the  death  of  Subatai  Khan,  brought  about  the  withdrawal  of  the 
invading  troops  to  their  starting  bases  from  the  year  1242.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion,  actions  of  the  local  population  were  undertaken  agaist  isolated 
groups  of  Mongols  on  the  territories  of  the  Romanian  political  forma¬ 
tions  north  and  south  of  the  Danuube.  For  instance,  contemporary  histor¬ 
ical  sources  speak  about  the  battles  waged  by  the  Romanians  in 
Transylvania,  preceded  by  their  stopping  the  passes  in  the  Eastern  Car¬ 
pathians  —  measures  which  rendered  more  difficult  the  passage  of  the 
invading  troops  and  inflicted  heav;y  casualties  on  them.  At  the  same 
time,  south  of  the  Danube,  a  contemporary  mention  on  a  book  record¬ 
ed  the  passage  of  the  “lawless  Tartars”  in  1242,  under  the  reign  of 
Caliman  I  Asen,  while  Philippe  Mouskes’  rhymed  chronicle  noted  “their 
defeat  by  a  king  of  the  Vlachs.”  2,0 
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The  extra-Carpathian  Romanian  regions  suffered  the  Mongol 
domination  for  a  relatively  longer  time.  Numerous  settlements  had  been 
burnt  down  and  devastated.  Whole  fields  were  lying  fallow,  having  been 
deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  had  been  slaughtered,  others 
had  been  made  captive  or,  when  they  had  managed  to  escape,  they  had 
been  forced  to  live  far  from  their  homes  in  the  shelter  of  forests, 
marshes  and  other  areas  hard  of  access.  An  impressive  picture  of  the 
situation  in  the  period  subsequent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Mongol 
army  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Italian  monk  Rogerius,  caught 
by  events  in  Transylvania  and  held  captive  by  the  Mongols  for  a  while  : 

“We  began  wandering  through  the  deserted  and  devastated  lands.  Only  the 
church  spires  guided  us  from  one  place  to  another,  they  alone  could  be  signals 
pointing  out  our  awfully  sad  way.  For  the  roads  and  paths  had  been  broken  and 
entirely  overrun  by  weeds  and  thistles  (...)  At  long  last  and  with  great  difficulty, 
the  eighth  day  after  we  had  emerged  from  the  forest,  we  arrived  at  the  town 
of  Alba  (now  Alba  Iulia,  ed.)  where  we  could  find  nothing  except  the  bones  and 
the  heads  of  the  people  killed,  and  the  ruined  walls  of  the  churches  and  palaces, 
stained  by  Christian  blood  shed  in  abundance.”  271 

The  political  consequences  of  the  invasion  were  very  hard.  Some 
of  the  Romanian  knezates  and  voivodates  were  literally  blown  to  pieces 
by  the  shock  of  the  first  hits,  while  part  of  their  leaders  lost  their  pre¬ 
rogatives,  preserving  as  their  main  function  only  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  imposed  on  the  population  by  the  invaders.  In  a  number  of  cases, 
tiie  local  leaders  were  even  removed  and  replaced  by  various  Mongol 
chieftains. 

According  to  the  narrative  of  monk  Willem  van  Ruysbroek,  the 
French  king’s  envoy  to  one  of  the  Mongol  rulers,  the  khanate  of  the 
Golden  Horde  set  up  by  Batu  Khan  —  the  leader  of  the  1241 — 1242 
invasion  in  Europe  —  spread  over  vast  expanses  from  the  steppes  north 
of  the  Black  Sea  far  into  the  Balkans  : 

“From  the  mouth  of  the  Volga  and  up  to  the  Danube,  everything  is  theirs 
and  even  beyond  the  Danube  towards  Constantinople,  Blachia  —  which  is  Asan’s 
land  —  and  Lesser  Bulgaria  (...)  all  these  lands  pay  tribute  to  them.”  272 

This  dominion,  like  the  raids  of  the  Mongols  generally,  did  not 
affect  the  Romanian  territories  equally.  For  instance,  West  Wallachia 

and  Oltenia  were  on  the  outskirts  of  the  area  where  the  khans  exerted 
their  authority,  while  Moldavia  was  indeed  under  Mongol  rule,  and 
many  of  the  westward  invasions  started  from  the  zone  between  the 
Carpathians  and  the  Dniester  or  crossed  it.  Transylvania  had  a  peculiar 
situation,  being  permanently  subject  to  more  or  less  ample  forays,  but 
anyhow  remaining  outside  the  Mongols’  suzerainty. 

The  Mongol  rule  told  negatively  on  the  process  of  centralization  of 
the  Romanian  State  formations  within  the  Carpathian-Danubian-Pontic 
area,  but  could  not  prevent  it.  The  necessity  for  the  resistance  to  the 
Mongol  invasion  and  domination,  the  removal  of  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  Hungarian  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  disintegration  of  the  Valach- 
Bulgarian  State  were  factors  which  sped  up  the  assertion  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Romanian  feudal  states.  273 
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PART  TWO 


ROMANIAN  LANDS 
IN  THE  FEUDAL  PERIOD 


HISTORICAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  THE  EMERGENCE 
OF  ROMANIAN  CENTRALIZED  STATES 


The  making  of  the  centralized  and  independent  feudal  Romanian 
state  —  resulting  from  the  development  and  unification  of  the  voivo- 
dates  throughout  the  territory  of  ancient  Dacia  —  was  hampered  both 
by  internal  centrifugal  tendencies  (due  to  the  process  of  feudal  disin¬ 
tegration,  typical  of  all  Europe  at  the  time)  and  to  permanent  dangers 
from  without.  Being  often  forced  to  cope  with  the  repeated  and  vio¬ 
lent  invasions  of  migratory  populations  as  well  as  with  the  expansio¬ 
nist  tendencies  of  some  neighbouring  states  —  particularly  the  Hun¬ 
garian  kingdom  —  the  Romanian  people  all  over  the  Carpathian-Da- 
nubian-Pontic  area  nevertheless  continued  to  develop  as  a  distinct 
entity  in  their  traditional  hearth,  energetically  rising  against  all  those 
who  interrupted  their  peaceful  occupations.  Noting  this  truth  in  mo¬ 
dern  times,  the  poet  and  prose-writer  Alexandru  Vlahuta  (1858 — 1919) 
commented  : 

“Terrible  storms  have  passed  over  us.  We  withstood  them  all  and  never 
yielded  and  here  we  have  remained.  We  bent  under  the  wind,  but  never  broke. 
And  we  have  remained  masters  of  our  land.  The  merciful  Lord  alone  knows 
by  how  much  blood  we  have  paid  for  this  land,  dear  to  all  Romanians,  beloved 
because  of  its  beauties  and  riches,  beloved  because  of  the  magnificent  and  edi¬ 
fying  deeds  that  have  been  performed  on  it.”  1 

When  the  country  was  in  danger,  together  with  the  army  rose 
the  masses,  all  able-bodied  people  —  men  and  women  alike,  young 
as  well  as  old.  Joining  in  brotherhood  with  the  mountains  and  the 
century-old  forests,  the  eddying  waters,  they  had  no  moment  of  quiet 
and  rest  until  the  enemy  were  defeated  and  driven  beyond  the  bor¬ 
ders.  Remarking  this  fact,  the  historian  and  revolutionist  Nicolae 
Balcescu  (1819 — 1852)  assessed  that  : 

“every  Romanian  was  born  with  the  duty  to  be  a  soldier  and  to  defend 
the  state  in  times  of  need,  and  when  the  enemy  overran  the  Romanian  land, 
all  the  country  rose  in  arms.”  2 

Outgrowing  the  shocks  of  the  Tartar  invasion,  the  Romanian 
knezates  and  voievodates  in  the  Carpathian-Danubian  region  followed 
their  ascending  road  and  saw  economic  consolidation,  which  entailed 
notable  increases  in  population.  The  fact  is  reflected  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  settlements,  considered  political  centres  (like  that  on  the 
river  Argt?)  occasionally  accompanied  also  bv  important  extensions  of 
the  territory.  For  the  existing  knezates  and  voivodates  the  Mongols’ 
presence,  which  did  not  assume  the  nature  of  actual  domination, 
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was  in  a  certain  sense  a  factor  that  facilitated  consolidating  actions, 
for  the  blows  struck  by  the  Mongol  khans  at  the  Hungarian  State  — 
(in  a  precarious  condition  for  quite  a  while)  —  initially  removed  the 
danger  which  they  embodied.  Towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century, 
when  the  Hungarian  monarchs  attempted  to  extend  their  dominion 
South  of  the  Carpathians,  they  came  upon  a  radically  changed  political 
situation  here,  for  the  Romanian  knezates  and  voivodates  had  reached 
a  stage  of  development  that  enabled  them  to  oppose  strong  resistance 
to  the  new  enemy.  On  Transylvania’s  territory,  state  formations  had 
been  set  up  long  before  the  close  of  the  first  millennium.  When  Hun¬ 
garian  tribes  began  their  expansion  eastwards,  coming  from  the  Pan- 
nonian  plain  towards  Transylvania,  they  met  with  bitter  resistance. 

Cepturies  later,  even  Emperor  Joseph  II  of  Austria-Hungary  ad¬ 
mitted  that  : 

“undoubtedly  the  Romanians  are  the  oldest  and  most  numerous  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Transylvania,”  3 

while  count  Teleki,  head  of  the  Austrian  Chancellery  in  Transylvania, 
acknowledged  in  1791  that  : 

“the  Romanians  are  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Transylvania.”'* 

The  penetration  of  the  armies  of  the  Hungarian  kings  into  Tran¬ 
sylvania  took  place  at  different  stages  and  all  along  a  period  of  more 
than  three  centuries,  because  of  the  resistance  put  up  by  the  Roma¬ 
nians.  Their  numberless  confrontations  are  extensively  recorded  by 
old  Hungarian  folk  songs  and  ballads,  which  were  a  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion  for  the  chronicle  Gesta  Hungarorum  written  by  King  Bela  Ill’s 
anonymous  notary  (or  secretary).  Among  other  things,  the  chronicle 
gives  an  ample  description  of  the  indigenous  Romanian  people  of 
Transylvania,  cf  their  way  of  life  and  oi'ganization,  their  economic 
and  spiritual  development  at  the  end  of  the  9th  century.  As  it  is  a 
document  of  incontestable  value  for  Romanian  and  world  history, 
there  is  no  wonder  that  some  Hungarian  historians  dispute  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  facts  recorded  by  the  chronicler  referred  to  as  Anonymus. 
Irrespective  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  such  historians,  however,  one 
fact  is  positive  :  all  chronicles  and  diplomas  of  the  Hungarian  kings 
make  ample  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  Romanians  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania. 

In  his  work  La  Trasylvanie  (1919),  Professor  Emmanuel  de  Mar- 
tonne  of  the  Sorbonne  wrote  : 

“The  earliest  Hungarian  chroniclers  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  con¬ 
testing  the  continuity  of  the  ’Valachs’  in  Transylvania,  or  that  of  the  Slovenians 

“The  country  of  Ardeal  (Transylvania),  neighbouring  on  Hungary  in  the 
same  ‘blacci’  or  Valachs  as  the  earliest  and  largest  element  of  the  population. 
The  more  texts,  the  greater  the  light,  the  more  obvious  the  importance  of  the 
Romanian  element  north  of  the  Danube”. 

We  know  from  the  chronicles  that  the  Romanians  in  Transylva¬ 
nia  strongly  opposed  the  expansion  of  the  Hungarian  tribes.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  feudal  lords  waged  wars  on  both  Transylvania’s  Voivode  Jula 
(1002—1003)  and  Voivode  Ahtum  of  the  Banat,  and  found  it  difficult 
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to  overcome  them.  After  the  death  of  King  Stephen  I,  the  Romanian 
voivodates  in  Transylvania  and  the  Banat  took  advantage  of  the  weak¬ 
ening  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  —  due  to  the  internal  crisis  which 
it  underwent  —  and  reconquered  their  sovereignty.  That  explains  why 
effective  Hungarian  rule  over  Transylvania  in  the  11th  century  is  not 
attested  by  any  document.  Chronicon  picturn  Vindobonensis  (the  Vienna 
Pictured  Chronicle)  records  that  at  the  time  the  invaders  were  long 
stopped  at  the  Meses  Gate,  which  also  explains  the  Szeklers’  settling 
in  Bihor,  i.e.  on  the  border. 

At  the  turn  of  the  11th  century,  the  Hungarian  kingdom  resum¬ 
ed  its  expansion  into  Transylvania,  which  lasted  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century.  The  Hungarians  penetrated  Transylvania  only 
along  more  accessible  directions  :  through  Poarta  Somesului  (the  Gate 
of  the  river  Somes)  and  along  the  valley  of  the  river  Mure?,  where 
they  actually  settled  for  a  while.  Vast  territories  of  Transylvania  — 
for  instance '  Maramure?,  the  Apuseni  (Western)  Mountains,  and  other 
regions  remained  entirely  unaffected  by  the  Hungarian  expansion. 
Most  naturally,  the  negative,  harmful  consequences  of  this  expansion 
were  not  felt  there.  5 

Historical  documents  show  that  in  the  12th  century  the  kings  of 
Arpad’s  dynasty  had  extended  their  authority  over  a  few  peripheral 
areas  of  Transylvania,  starting  from  the  fortresses  at  Satu  Mare,  Szol- 
nok  and  Bihor  (all  in  the  West).  Towards  the  heart  of  Transylvania, 
following  the  middle  course  of  the  Some?,  they  had  reached  as  far  as 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Apuseni  Mountains.  The  Hungarian  penetra¬ 
tion  was  marked  by  an  attempt  at  organization  through  the  setting  up 
of  the  counties  of  Crasna,  Dabiea  (1164),  Alba  and  Cluj  (1177).  One  can 
also  associate  to  their  military  and  political  presence  the  emergence 
for  the  first  time  of  an  “Ultrasylvan”  dignitary  of  the  Arpad  monarchy 
(beyond  the  Sylvania  of  Poarta  Mese?ului)  :  Voivode  Leustachius,  most 
probably  enjoying  a  prosperous  position  among  the  high  officials  of 
the  above-mentioned  counties  on  the  middle  reaches  of  the  Somes. 6 
In  the  last  quarter  of  the  12th  century  and  in  the  first  years  of  the 
next,  one  notes  the  setting  up  of  the  Hungarian  administration  also 
on  the  Lower  Mure?  attested  by  the  fact  that  documents  record  the 
counties  of  Timi?  (1177),  Cenad  (1197),  Cara?  (1200). 

With  numbers  estimated  at  150,000  people,  the  Hungarian  kings 
could  hardly  fulfil  the  apostolic  obligations  they  had  assumed  ;  they 
could  neither  dominate  effectively  nor  assimilate  the  provinces  they 
had  invaded.  As  the  Hungarian  historian  Ferenc  Eckhart  points  out  : 

“We  must  not  imagine  that  on  their  coming  to  Pannonia,  the  Magyar 
settlers  populated  the  whole  country.  Their  numbers  were  too  small,  perhaps 
also  owing  to  the  defeat  sustained  in  their  former  homeland,  Atelkuz.  The  ter¬ 
ritory  occupied  by  them  was  almost  equal  to  that  delimited  by  the  Peace  of 
Trianon,  to  which  Hungary  was  reduced  a  thousand  years  later.”  7 

In  order  to  counteract  that  situation  and  to  overcome  the  resis¬ 
tance  of  the  Romanians  who  formed  a  compact  mass  throughout  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  the  Hungarian  kings  resorted  to  the  colonization  of  Szeklers 
and  Saxons  and  brought  over  the  orders  of  monastic  knights  for  the 
success  of  Catholic  propaganda. 
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The  Szeklers  first  settled  in  the  western  parts  of  Transylvania, 
—  in  Cri§ana  (around  Oradea)  —  and  subsequently,  in  the  early  12th 
century,  in  South-East  Transylvania,  where  they  still  are.  Scholars 
still  dispute  about  the  origin  of  the  Szeklers,  who  are  supposed  to  des¬ 
cend  from  the  Huns  or  Avars,  from  some  Turkic  population  or  from 
tribes  that  left  the  empire  of  the  Khazars  in  the  9th  century,  or  again 
to  be  perhaps  related  to  the  Hungarians.  What  is  definite  is  that  through¬ 
out  the  Middle  Ages  they  preserved  their  own  way  of  life,  their 
own  institutions  and  organizations  and  repeatedly  fought  alongside  the 
Romanians  for  freedom,  against  the  Hungarian  aggression,  then  against 
the  Ottoman  and  Tartar  ones*  At  the  moment  of  colonization,  the 
Szeklers  were  very  few  in  numbers.  If  within  800  years  —  i.e.  up  to 
the  1930  census  —  they  reached  the  figure  of  400,000,  this  was  mainly 
due  to  the  policy  of  denationalization  to  which  they  were  subjected 
by  the  authorities  of  the  empires  that  oppressed  and  dominated  the 
areas  they  inhabited.  8 

The  groups  of  Germans  coming  from  territories  West  of  the 
Rhine,  some  of  them  from  Westphalia,  Hesse,  Thuringia  and  Bavaria, 
are  known  as  Saxons  (Sachsen  in  German,  sasi  in  Romanian).  As  early 
as  the  reign  of  King  Geza  II  (1141 — 1101)  Franco-German  farmers, 
craftsmen  and  tradesmen  were  invited  to  settle  on  the  territories  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Hungarian  kingdom  ;  in  ethno-linguistic  terms,  they 
are  very  close  to  the  present-day  population  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxembourg.  In  the  early  13th  century',  the  influx  of  colonists  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  called  in  Romanian  sa?i  (Saxons)  led  to 
the  generalization  of  that  name,  which  was  extended  to  all  newcomers 
in  Transylvania.  The  penetratiori  of  the  followed  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  valley  of  the  Middle  Mures.  They  settled  at  Cricau,  Ighiu, 
Romos,  in  the  Sibiu  hollow,  in  the  Hirtibaci  Valley,  in  the  area  of  the 
rivers  Some§ul  Mare  and  Bistrita.  The  Saxon  colonization  enabled  the 
Hungarians  monarchs  to  develop  the  organization  of  counties  :  Arad, 
Zarand,  Tirnava  (1214),  Sibiu  (1224).  Settling  on  the  soil  of  an  old 
Romanian  civilization,  arid  being  permanently  in  touch  with  the  nati¬ 
ves,  the  Saxons  managed  relatively  fast  to  develop  a  culture  of  their 
own  and  —  thanks  to  the  privileges  granted  by  Hungary’s  kings  — 
to  carry  out  substantial  socio-economic  activities,  contributing  —  along¬ 
side  the  Romanian  people  and  the  Magyars  —  to  the  general  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  respective  geographical  zenes. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  1437  peasant  rising,  the  small  proportion 
of  Hungarians,  Szeklers  and  Saxons  as  against  the  Roman  population 
entailed  the  setting  up  (at  Capilna  in  the  same  year)  of  the  alliance 
between  the  heads  of  the  three  nations  :  Unio  trinm  nationum  directed 
against  the  Romanian  people,  who  on  their  own  land  came  to  be 
“tolerated”. 

That  markedly  social  and  national  alliance  further  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  Romanians  were  a  significant  force  —  in  terms  of 
both  numbers  and  material-spiritual  civilization  —  and  could  there¬ 
fore  be  dominated  only  if  the  newcomers  joined  forces. 

Out  of  the  about  550,000  inhabitants  of  Transylvania  on  the  eve 
of  the  great  Tartar-Mongolian  invasion  (1241),  about  400,000  were  Ro¬ 
manians  and  barely  150,000  Hungarians,  Szeklers  and  Saxons  :  the 
proportion  was  therefore  65  per  cent  Romanians  and  about  35  per 
cent  the  aggregate  of  the  co-inhabiting  populations. 
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From  the  register  of  tithes  levied  for  the  pope  in  1332 — 1337  for 
the  whole  of  Transylvania,  we  can  know  approximately  the  ratio  be¬ 
tween  the  Catholic  population  (Hungarians,  Szeklers  and  Saxons),  obli¬ 
ged  to  pay  this  tax,  and  the  Orthodox  population  (Romanians),  exempt¬ 
ed  from  it.  The  tithe  book  records  950  parishes  obliged  to  pay  tithes 
to  the  Church  —  i.e.  villages  with  a  Catholic  population  side  by 
side  with  whom  Orthodox  (Eastern  Church)  believers  also  lived.  But 
in  Transylvania  there  were  nearly  3,000  settlements  at  the  time,  which 
means  that  about  2,000  of  them  had  no  Catholic  parishes  —  therefore 
there  were  either  too  few  Magyars,  Saxons  and  Szeklers  to  establish 
a  parish  or  none  at  all.  To  put  it  differently,  the  2,000  settlements 
were  inhabited  by  an  Orthodox  population  —  i.e.  (almost)  exclusively 
by  Romanians. 

Transylvania’s  demographic  evolution  came  to  stagnation  in  the 
mid-fourteenth  century  because  of  the  great  epidemic,  ‘  the  black  pla¬ 
gue”,  that  seized  most  of  Europe  ;  still,  within  about  half  a  century 
the  population  of  Transylvania  recovered,  while  the  countries  in  West 
Europe  needed  close  to  a  century  to  recover  in  numerical  terms. 
Around  the  year  1400.  the  aggregate  population  of  Transylvania  could 
be  estimated  at  about  one  million,  while  in  the  mid-fifteenth  century 
it  amounted  to  1,200,000.  Percentage-wise,  it  meant  about  65  per  cent 
Romanians  and  35  per  cent  the  sum  total  of  the  co-inhabiting  popu¬ 
lations.  By  1500,  Transylvania’s  population  must  have  reached  .1,800,000, 
with  the  same  ethnical  proportions  as  in  the  15th  century.  9 

Most  of  the  Transylvanian  population  lived  in  villages  which  in 
contemporary  sources  are  called  either  village  (villa),  or  estate  (possessio), 
or  else  settlement  (praedium). 

Villages  were  headed  by  a  jude  or  magistrate  (judex)  or  mayor 
(inllicus)  or  again  a  knez  (kenez)  —  in  the  Romanian  ones  ;  by  a 
greav  ( gereb ,  grdf)  or  count  (comes)  —  in  those  with  a  German  popu¬ 
lation  ;  by  a  judge  or  mayor  (villicus  in  Latin  or  biro  in  Hungarian)  — 
in  those  with  Magyar  and  Szekler  population.  The  jude  (magistrate  or 
judge,  ruler)  was  elected  by  the  community  of  the  village,  when  the 
latter  was  subservient.  The  man  thus  elected  had  vast  and  important 
prerogatives  in  the  life  of  the  community  :  he  chaired  the  judgement 
panel  (forum  pedaneum)  which  judged  all  disputes  among  the  villagers  ; 
he  collected  taxes  from  the  population  ;  he  distributed  the  plots  of 
ground  within  the  village  limits  and  saw  to  the  rotation  of  fields  and 
crops.  In  exerting  these  attributions,  the  jude  was  helped  by  a  few  pro¬ 
minent  villagers,  called  jurafi  (jurati  in  Latin  or  Geschworenen  in 
Saxon  villages)  or  “good  old  people”  (homines  boni  et  veterani)  or  else 
“wise  and  honest  old  people”  in  the  Romanian  villages.  The  jude  and 
his  “councillors”  gathered  for  conference  and  decision-making  on  Sun¬ 
days  or  week-days  under  a  leafy  tree  (arbor  frondosus)  in  front  of  the 
church  (weather  permitting),  or  else  in  the  “council  house”  when  the 
weather  was  bad. 

For  a  long  while  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania  preserved  their 
old  organization  into  “lands”  —  in  social  terms  being  divided  into 
village  communities.  Documents  of  the  time,  even  those  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  king,  mention  Terra  Blacorum  (the  Romanians’  Land)  as  well  as 
the  lands  of  Oa§,  Lapus  (in  the  north),  Salaj  (in  the  west),  Fag&ra§  and 
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Birsa  (in  the  south),  NasSud  (in  the  east),  Zarand  (in  the  south-east), 
and  Hateg  Land  (where  Litovoi’s  vcivodate  extended,  joining  Roma¬ 
nians,  north  and  south  of  the  Carpathians,  on  the  river  Olt)  as  well  as 
Maramures  Land,  with  the  Romanian  voivodate  of  the  Drago?  and 
Bogdan  families.  This  confirms  the  fact  that  the  early  14th  century 
still  offered  possibilities  for  the  extensive  assertion  of  the  political 
freedoms  and  individuality  of  the  Romanians  throughout  Transylvania. 
To  these  voivodates  we  must  add  the  existence  of  the  Alba  one,  with 
its  centre  at  Alba  Iulia,  as  extensive  as  that  in  the  Transylvanian  Pla¬ 
teau,  which  we  have  come  to  know  better  following  archaeological 
investigations  in  the  early  1980’s. 

Like  any  other  well-organized  political  formations,  the  Romanian 
voivodates  and  lands  boasted  fortified  settlements,  citadels  fcastra), 
which  offered  protection  for  the  population,  defense  in  case  of  dapger, 
moreover  being  the  "princely  seats”  of  the  voivodes.  Narrative  sources 
mention  several  such  settlements  of  the  knezes  and  voivodes  in  each  of 
the  Romanian  lands  and  voivodates.  In  Tara  Crisurilor  (the  Land  of  the 
Three  Rivers  Cris)  there  were  three  fortified  settlements  :  Biharea, 
Satu  Mare,  Zalau  —  the  first  being  the  most  important  (castrum  Byhor). 
Written  sources  mention  several  strongpoints  in  the  voivodate  of  the 
Banat  :  Cuvin,  Horom,  Orsova,  Pescari,  the  most  important  being  Orsova 
( castrum  Ursica,  earlier  Dierna)  on  the  Danube.  Some  of  them  have 
been  attested  archaeologically  too.  In  Gelu’s  voivodate,  mention  is  made 
of  his  princely  seat  near  the  river  Some.?  (castrum  suum  prope  fluvium 
Zomus  positum),  most  probably  at  Dabica.  Archaeological  diggings  have 
brought  to  light  such  settlements  at  Cluj-Mana?tur,  Sirioara-Chirale?. 
In  the  Alba  voivodate  we  know  of  the  Alba  Transylvaniei  town  (urbs) 
or  citadel  (castrum.)  —  the  centre  of  the  voivodate,  completed  with 
fortified  settlements,  such  as  that  of  Teligrad  (now  Blandiana)  and 
probably  at  Moresti  —  discovered  through  archaeological  investigations. 

The  main  characteristic  of  these  voivodates  (duchies)  or  (ari  (lands) 
was  their  struggle  to  defend  their  autonomy  in  the  face  of  dominating 
tendencies  manifested  by  the  Magyar  tribes. 

Until  Arpad’s  dynasty  came  to  extinction,  the  Hungarian  feudal 
authorities  made  no  discrimination  between  their  subjects  from  the  re¬ 
ligious  or  ethnical  point  of  view.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  Roma¬ 
nian  voivodes  in  Transylvania  could  preserve  the  elective  or  hereditary 
prerogatives  acknowledged  by  Hungary’s  sovereigns.  Moreover,  during 
those  times,  we  learn  of  the  Romanians  participating  as  political  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  Transylvanian  diets  (or  congregations),  side  by  side  with  the 
Hungarian,  Szekler  and  Saxon  noblemen. 

A  case  in  point  was  the  general  assembly  held  at  Alba  Iulia  on 
11  March  1291  Ucu  muniversibus  Nobilibus,  Saxonibus,  Siculis  et  Olachis 
in  partibus  Transilvaniae,>  with  a  vie  wto  reorganizing  the  status  of 
their  congregation.  10 

From  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century  the  military-political 
history  of  Transylvania  was  characterized  by  the  struggle  for  main¬ 
taining  the  autonomy  of  the  voivodate.  11  This  process  took  place  in 
direct  relation  to  the  political  and  military  crisis  undergone  by  the 
Hungarian  royal  authority,  becoming  acute  after  the  great  Tartar  inva¬ 
sion  of  1241 — 1242,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  effort  of  the  Roma- 


nians  throughout  the  Carpathian-Daaubian-Pontic  area  for  political  and 
state  unification.  Under  those  conditions,  the  administrative  organi¬ 
zation  of  Transylvania  was  to  have  a  structure  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  Hungarian  feudal  state,  preserving  its  native  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion  :  the  voivodate  common  to  the  other  Romanian  lands.  This  remai¬ 
ned  an  institution  peculiar  only  to  Transylvania  as  part  of  the  kingdom, 
determining  the  development  of  the  Romanian  province  along  a  differ¬ 
ent  line  than  the  rest  of  the  Hungarian  feudal  kingdom  throughout  the 
time  Transylvania  belonged  to  the  latter. 

The  Hungarian  scholar  Istvan  Losonczy  wrote  in  his  handbook 
Hdrmas  Kiss  tiikor  (The  Triple  Small  Mirror)  published  in  1781  that  : 

“The  country  of  Ardeal  (Transylvania)  neighbouring  on  Hungary  in  the 
east,  used  to  be  called  Middle  Dacia  in  former  times.” 

Referring  to  the  coming  of  the  Hungarians  in  this  area  he  pointed 
out  that  : 

“The  Hungarian  kings  ruled  it  through  voivodes  of  Transylvania.” 

The  Romanian  historian  Nicolae  Iorga  (1871 — 1940)  pointed  out  the 
following  on  the  same  issue  : 

“Out  of  all  provinces  dominated  by  the  Hungarian  crown,  the  only  one 
that  preseived  a  voivode  as  its  ruler  was  Ardeal  (Transylvania).”12, 

Trying  to  explain  this  form  of  state  organization,  in  his  turn  the 
Hungarian  historian  Elek  Farczddy  wrote  : 

“Hungary’s  kings  were  forced  to  accept  the  distinct  organization  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  ruled  by  strong  voivodes,  under  the  pressure  of  stringent  necessity, 
because  the  feeling  of  independence  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  this  province  that, 
once  established,  the  state  formation  could  no  longer  be  changed.”  13 

Under  the  crown  of  Saint  Stephen,  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
were  two  different  entities,  each  with  its  own  physical  and  human 
structure,  its  own  political  organization  and  economic  orientation.  Tran¬ 
sylvania’s  inhabitants  ignored  the  geographical  configuration  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  on  the  other  hand  being  abreast  of  realities  in  Wallaehia. 

The  Hungarian  author  Lorent  Hegediis  asserted  : 

“The  Szeklers  believe  that  Hungary  is  as  mountainous  as  the  Ciuc  area 
(in  South-East  Transylvania,  ed.),  they  have  barely  heard  of  Szeged,  while  even 
children  who  play  in  the  dust  of  the  roads  know  Bucharest,  Braila,  Sinaia  (in 
Wallaehia,  ed.).”  14 

Within  the  same  context,  the  historian  Alexandra  Szilagyi  made 
the  following  assertion  : 

“Transylvania  and  Hungary  were  never  mixed  up,  they  have  always  for¬ 
med  two  different  countries.”  15 

In  order  to  explain  the  reasons  that  prevented  Transylvania  from 
being  “welded”  to  Hungary,  the  same  historian  said  : 

“The  needle  of  the  Transylvanian  compass  seemed  to  point  East  because  of 
the  population  who  for  the  most  part  belonged  to  the  Eastern  Church,  while  in 
Hungary  it  had  pointed  West  ever  since  the  time  of  her  first  king.”  18 
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Quite  significant  is  also  the  assessment  of  the  great  Hungarian 
humanist  Gaspar  Heltai,  who  wrote  : 

“The  descendants  of  the  Romans  in  Transylvania  are  the  Olachs,  called 
Romanians  to  this  day.”  17 

For  a  long  while  the  Romanians  preserved  their  own  administra¬ 
tion,  juridical  institutions  different  from  the  Hungarian  ones,  and  their 
own  arm}',  which  ensured  them  quasi-autonomy.  Authority  was  divided 
between  voivodes  and  knezes.  The  voivodes  were  the  rulers  of  a  certain 
territory. .  They  commanded  the  army  and  had  the  right  to  try  any 
person  on  their  territory,  as  a  supreme  instance.  In  actual  fact,  the 
voivodates  were  confederations  of  knezates,  which  had  their  own  admi¬ 
nistration.  In  times  of  peace,  the  voivodes  settled  the  disputes  among 
the  knezes,  their  decisions  being  compulsory  for  all  contending  parties. 
In  times  of  war  the  voivode  was  the  supreme  authority  in  the  voivodate. 

One  logically  infers  the  existence  of  numerous  Romanian  voivodes, 
although  documents  mentioned  their  names  only  incidentally  in  record¬ 
ing  certain  events.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  Romanian  names  were  Magyarized  in  the  works  written 
by  Hungarian  chroniclers  and  historians.  Among  the  voivodes  better 
known  let  us  recall  :  Leuca  Voda  (an  abridged  form  for  voivode,  1219), 
Po?a  or  Pousa  Wnyvoda  Vltrasylvano  (1227)  ;  Negul,  voivode  of  Hodu? 
county  in  Bihor  (1326),  Bogdan  in  Caras  county  of  the  Banat  (1335)  ; 
five  voivodes  whom  Pope  Clement  VI  asked  by  letters  to  embrace 
Catholicism  as  othei-  Romanians  had  done  (Olachi  Romani,  commorantes 
in  partibus  Hungariae  Transilvaniae,  ultra  Alpinis  et  Sirmiis)  ;  Nicolaus 
princeps  of  Remethea  (now  Remetea),  Ladislaus  woyvoda  Bivinis,  Senis- 
laus  of  Sypprache,  Aprozya  woyvoda  of  Zopus  and  Nicolaus  woyvoda 
of  Auginas  (1345)  ;  brothers  Ivan,  Bog  and  Balo  of  Beiu?,  voivodes  in 
1363  ;  Petrus  of  the  same  Beius  county  (1410)  ;  Moga  and  Ladislau  of 
Bolya  ;  $tejan  (Stephen)  of  Birtin,  loan  (John)  of  Fenyupatak,  $erban 
and  loan  of  Ribitze  (1445)  ;  Petru  Moga,  voivode  of  Halmagiu  (1446, 
1451)  ;  Nicolae  (Nicholas),  Wovvode  Valachorum  nostorum  de  Olah 
Gorbo  (1450)  ;  Jacob  (James),  voivode  of  Abrud  (1547)  ;  loan  (John) 
Maxim,  Andreica  (Andrew),  George  Vele,  Filip  Pasca,  Marian,  loan  Pe- 
trican,  voivodes  of  Ciceu  fortress  (1553).  18 

The  autonomy  of  the  Transylvanian  voivodate,  although  limited 
after  the  crowning  of  the  Anjou  (Angevine)  dynasty  in  1310  in  Hungary, 
resisted  in  the  subsequent  period,  even  in  the  conditions  when  the  cen¬ 
tral  power  was  strengthened.  Thus,  one  ought  to  mention  the  wide 
authority  enjoyed  by  the  voivode  of  Transylvania,  at  the  same  time 
count  of  Szolnok  and 

"jude  (magistrate)  delegated  by  the  king  for  the  five  counties  in  the  wes¬ 
tern  part  of  the  voivodate  :  Bihor,  Szabolca,  Satu  Mare,  Szolnoc  and  Crasna. 
The  next  voivode,  Roland  Barsa,  obtained  sovereign  prerogatives,  including  the 
right  to  try  all  causes  'as  the  former  voivodes  judged’.” 

But  being  appointed  count  of  Sibiu  and  holding  Salgo  citadel,  he 
aroused  a  movement  of  protest  of  the  Saxon  community,  which  he  had 
deprived  of  their  former  rights.  The  movement  gradually  grew  into 
open  struggle  against  the  voivode,  comprising  the  whole  northern  limit 
of  the  southern  Carpathians  ;  the  rebels  could  only  be  defeated  in  Au¬ 
gust  1324  under  the  walls  of  Rupea  fortress.  19 
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The  condition  of  the  Romanians  started  worsening  in  the  14th 
century.  In  1351,  through  the  reorganization  of  the  institution  called 
Loca  credibilia,  by  whose  virtue  the  Catholic  chapters  officially  recei¬ 
ved  the  task  of  drawing  up  registry  and  notary  deeds,  on  which  they 
confered  authenticity  —  the  Orthodox  faith  started  being  outlawed. 
The  crucial  moment  was  the  royal  decree  of  1366  which  established 
that  no  real  estate  possession  of  the  noblemen  could  be  authenticated 
except  on  the  basis  of  the  possessor’s  loyalty  to  the  king.  To  put  it 
differently,  it  became  possible  for  the  law  to  refuse  confirmation  of  the 
possessions  owned  by  non-Catholic  noblemen  or  by  those  who  proved 
disloyal  to  the  king.  Thus,  the  Romanian  clergy  and  knezes  of  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  faith  saw  themselves  excluded  from  Transylvania’s  political  life.  20 

The  worsening  and  acceleration  of  the  measures  adopted  against 
the  Romanians  in  Transylvania  were  closely  bound  up  also  with  the 
assertion  of  the  Romanian  states  south  and  east  of  the  Carpathians, 
which  successfully  opposed  the  domination  tendencies  of  the  Hungarian 
kingdom.  King  Louis  II  the  Great,  of  the  Angevine  dynasty,  confessed 
his  fear  that  the  Romanian  emancipation  movement  in  Transylvania 
(particularly  manifest  in  Maramures)  would  spread.  In  1365,  he  ordered 
confiscation  of  the  estates  of  voivode  Bogdan  of  Maramures,  who  had 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  resistance  movement  in  Moldavia, 

"so  that  this  treachery  may  not  set  an  example  to  others,  that  would  dare 
to  behave  likewise  (ut  ne  perversitas  aliis  similia  presumpentibus  transeat  in 
exemplum).”  21 

The  intention  was  thus  expressed  to  nip  in  the  bud  any  Romanian 
tendency  of  disobedience  in  whatever  part  of  Transylvania  it  might 
occur.  The  action  taken  in  1365  against  Bogdan  and  against  the  resis¬ 
tance  of  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania  illustrates  the  action  of  the 
Hungarian  royalty  and  aristocracy  for  political  and  religious  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  the  Romanians.  The  subsequent  decree  of  28  June  1366, 
issued  after  the  movement  of  Voivode  Bogdan  had  triumphed  in  Mol¬ 
davia,  stipulated  emergency  measures  of  repression  in  Transylvania 
directed  primarily  against  the  Romanians  :  “specialiter  olahi” .  22 

Under  the  circumstances,  certain  Romanian  knezes  were  forced 
to  become  Catholics,  adopting  Hungarian  names  and  founding  fore¬ 
most  noble  families,  e.g.  Kendeffy,  Josika,  Nalaczy,  Dragfy,  Bizere. 
On  the  other  hand  one  may  recall  fine  examples  of  families  who  never 
forswore  their  Romanian  origin,  but  on  the  contrary  took  pride  in  it  : 
Huniadvi  (Coivin  or  Corvinus)  in  the  15th — 16th  centuries,  Nicolae 
(Nicholas)  Olahus,  a  great  humanist  of  the  16th  century,  loan  (John) 
Caianul-Cajoni  in  the  17th  and  many  others.  23 

The  mass  of  the  Romanians  who  preserved  their  ancestral  faith 
and  customs  fell  a  prey  to  stigmatization.  The  worsening  of  the  social 
and  national  oppression  unleashed  a  whole  chain  of  local  revolts  in 
Transylvania,  beginning  as  early  as  the  14th  century.  They  culminated 
in  the  next  century,  in  the  rising  at  Bobilna  on  the  river  Somes 
(between  the  towns  of  Dej  and  Cluj)  in  1437.  24  Owing  to  the  propor¬ 
tions  assumed  by  the  rising  and  to  the  incapacity  of  the  noblemen  to 
deal  with  it,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  Union  of  Capilna  (frater- 
nem  unionem)  was  set  up  among  the  leaders  of  the  Hungarians,  Szek- 
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lens  and  Saxon,  under  which  each  “party”  assumed  the  obligation  of 
mutual  assistance  against  enemies  within  and  without.  And  because 
the  “contracting  parties”  were  three,  the  fraternal  union  was  later  on 
called  Unio  triurn  nciionum.  The  results  of  the  union  were  slow  in 
coming.  The  peasants’  uprising  was  repressed  in  bloodshed,  its  ring¬ 
leaders  were  executed,  thousands  of  peasants  were  crippled,  and  living 
conditions  became  harsher.  25 

In  national  and  social  terms,  the  consequences  of  the  “fraternal” 
union  of  1437  told  negatively  on  the  Romanians  for  quite  a  long  time  : 
it  served  as  a  basis  for  the  theory  put  forward  subsequently  which 
gave  only  the  Hungarians,  Saxons  and  Szeklers  as  political  and  ethnic- 
territorial  nations  of  Transylvania,  the  Romanians  coming  to  be  viewed 
as  “tolerated  in  their  own  land.”  26  Indeed,  for  centuries  on  end  this 
was  the  instrument  for  social  and  national  oppression  of  the  Romanians. 

As  regards  the  pre-state  formations  on  the  territory  south  and 
east  of  the  Carpathians,  consequent  upon  the  process  of  forming  and 
developing  feudal  relations  of  production  and  upon  the  abatement  of 
the  foreign  danger,  these  states  were  to  follow  the  natural,  objective 
process  of  turning  into  autonomous  independent  states.  27 

An  important  moment  in  this  process  was  the  action  of  Voivode 
Litovoi,  who  extended  his  authority  over  the  land  south  and  north  of 
the  Carpathians,  into  Transylvania,  and  proclaimed  the  breaking  of 
his  vassalage  to  Ladislaus  IV,  king  of  Hungary,  asserting  the  self-reliant 
existence  of  his  state.  A  chancellery  document  issued  by  that  Hungarian 
king  also  mentions  the  action  undertaken  by  Litovoi  and  his  brother 
Barbat.  The  document  specifies  : 

“In  his  disloyalty.  Voivode  Litovoi,  together  with  his  brothers,  had  seized 
for  himself  part  of  our  kingdom  extended  beyond  the  mountains,  and,  in  spite  of 
our  warnings,  failed  to  pay  the  revenues  due  to  us  from  that  part  of  the  country ; 
therefore  we  sent  against  him  the  man  called  Georgius,  who,  most  loyally 
fighting  the  above-mentioned,  killed  him  :  and  as  for  his  brother  called  Barbat, 
he  seized  him  and  brought  him  as  a  captive  to  us  ;  moreover,  for  ransoming 
the  latter,  we  extorted  no  small  sums  of  money  and  thus  through  the  services  of 
this  magister  Georgius,  our  tribute  from  that  area  has  been  restored  to  us.” 23 

After  the  year  1285,  under  Voivode  Barbat  (1285 — 1288),  Lilovoi’s 
successor,  information  on  the  situation  of  the  voivodate  south  of  the 
Carpathians  is  only  sporadic.  Of  particular  importance  for  its  evolution 
was  the  unfolding  of  the  events  in  the  intra-Carpathian  Romanian  space 
where  —  in  an  attempt  at  completely  shaking  off  the  domination  of  the 
Hungarian  kings  over  some  parts  of  Transylvania  —  the  voivodes  crea¬ 
ted  a  situation  favourable  to  the  process  of  unification  of  the  Romanian 
political  formations  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Danube.  To  this 
was  added  the  new  Mongol  invasion  of  the  year  1285,  which  contri¬ 
buted  to  weakening  the  central  authority  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom, 
undermined  also  from  within,  following  the  bitter  disputes  among  the 
various  pretenders  to  the  throne.  Towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century, 
the  threat  of  the  Mongols  also  diminished,  especially  after  the  liqui¬ 
dation  in  1299  or  1300  of  prince  Nogai,  who  had  so  far  dominated  on 
the  Lower  Danube.  29 

The  unification  and  centralization  of  the  pre-state  formations  in 
Transylvania  acquired  a  definitive  contour  at  the  turn  of  the  13th  cen- 
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tury,  when  the  Wallachian  voivode  Basarab  I,  Tihomir’s  son,  asserted 
his  absolute  authority  over  a  territory  which  spread  even  beyond  the 
mountains  into  Fagaras  Land,  comprised  the  Banat  of  Severin  in  the 
west,  the  south  of  Moldavia  and  the  Danube  Delta  in  the  north,  between 
tlie  Prut,  the  Dniester  and  the  Black  Sea  —  i.e.  the  future  counties  of 
Cahul,  Ismail  and  Cetatea  Alba.  This  latter  territory  was  then  called 
Basarabia  (Bessarabia)  from  the  name  of  Basarab  (or  Bessaraba).  ■*' 

The  political  power  of  the  Romanian  State  south  of  the  Car¬ 
pathians,  called  fara  Romaneasca  (the  Romanian  Land),  “fara  Valahiei’’ 
(the  Wallachian  Land)  or  “fara  Ungro-Vlahiei”  (Valachia  Trans- 
alpina)”  31  relied  on  the  rise  of  the  feudal  economy,  on  intense  trade 
and  monetary  circulation.  With  a  view  to  the  internal  political  consoli¬ 
dation  of  his  State,  Basarab  I  promoted  active  policies  of  agreement 
and  collaboration  with  the  neighbouring  states,  of  assertion  of  his 
independence  and  sovereignty.  For  instance,  a  document  issued  by  the 
Chancellery  of  the  Hungarian  King  Charles  Robert  of  Anjou  on 
26  July  1324  refers  to  messengers  sent  repeatedly  to  “Basarab  voivode 
of  Transalpinum”  (the  Trans-Carpathian).  33 

Writings  have  been  preserved  which  attest  not  only  the  actions 
undertaken  by  the  Romanian  Voivode  Basarab  I  for  state  independence 
and  integrity,  but  also  the  Romanian  (Wallachian)  people’s  heroism  in 
the  battle  in  defence  of  their  ancestral  hearth.  The  narrative  source  of 
information  on  the  campaign  conducted  in  1330  is  an  illuminated 
manuscript  preserved  in  Vienna  :  Chronicon  Pictum  Vindobonensis  (The 
Vienna  Pictured  Chronicle) 33  ascribed  to  Marcus  Kalt.  According  to 
that  chronicle,  King  Charles  Robert,  heading  a  mighty  army  commanded 
by  High  Equerry  Stephen  Lackffy  entered  Wallaehia  through  the 
Severin  area  in  September  1330,  thinking  of  “driving  Bazarad  (Basarab) 
from  that  country,  or  at  least  of  giving  his  land  as  a  possession  to  one 
of  his  courtiers.”  Having  conquered  the  citadel  and  the  western  part 
of  the  Banat,  which  he  placed  under  the  authority  of  Dionysios  Szechy, 
the  king  continued  advancing  eastwards  with  his  army. 

The  chronicle  recalls  an  interview  between  Basarab’s  messengers 
and  the  Hungarian  king  ;  the  Romanian  ruler  seems  to  have  offered 
7.000  silver  marks  (even  if  the  document  exaggerated  the  sum,  still  it 
would  be  a  significant  pointer  as  regards  Wallachia’s  economic  power)  34 
and  some  territorial  concessions,  in  order  to  avoid  the  armed  confron¬ 
tation.  Basarab  I  warned  the  invader  : 

“You  must  peacefully  turn  back  and  circumvent  the  danger  to  your  per¬ 
sons,  because  if  you  advance  farther  inside  the  country,  you  shall  in  no  way  be 
able  to  avoid  the  danger.”  85 

But  Charles  Robert  rejected  the  proposition  in  highly  offensive 
terms  : 

“Tell  Bazarad  that  he  is  the  shepherd  of  my  sheep  and  X  will  pull  him 
out  of  his  hiding  by  his  beard.”  'G 

The  royal  army  continued  its  advance  through  Wallaehia  where 
the  population  —  in  keeping  with  the  tactics  that  were  to  be  applied 
for  several  subsequent  centuries  —  withdrew  from  the  aggressor  to¬ 
gether  with  all  their  belongings  and  food.  All  along  the  enemy’s  itiner- 
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ary  the  crops  were  hidden,  the  fodder  was  burnt  and  the  wells  poisoned 
so  that  : 

“the  king  and  his  men  being  unable  to  find  food  (...)  they  soon  began  to 
suffer  from  hunger  —  the  king  himself,  his  soldiers  and  his  horses.”  37 

Documents  testify  to  the  fact  that  Basarab  chose  not  only  the  most 
suitable  moment  but  also  the  place  which  offered  the  best  conditions 
for  the  destruction  of  the  invading  army  through  a  decisive  battle.  The 
ground  chosen  was 

"a  winding  road,  closed  on  either  side  by  steep  precipices,”  39 

as  the  Chronicle  says,  or  : 

“some  nanrow  and  wooded  places” 

as  stated  by  a  document  issued  later  on.  39  The  Romanian  soldiers  skil¬ 
fully  prepared  the  ground  for  the  battle,  raising  strong  fortifications  at 
its  extremities,  so  that,  having  once  penetrated  there,  Charles  Robert’s 
army  might  have  no  possibility  either  to  advance  or  to  beat  a  retreat. 
Different  opinions  prevail  as  to  the  location  of  the  battle,  as  a  rule 
people  thinking  of  places  called  Posada  at  present.  40  The  fact  is  that  the 
place  must  have  been  somewhere  along  the  shortest  road  between  the 
river  Arges  (where  Basarab’s  princely  seat  was)  and  the  entrance  into 
Transylvania.  A  number  of  toponymical  and  geographical  data  even 
plead  in  favour  of  a  more  precise  location  either  somewhere  between 
Salatrucu  and  Perisani  (in  the  mountains  rising  between  the  rivers 
Arge§  and  Clt)  or,  as  more  recently  suggested  by  some  historians,  along 
the  narrow  road  which  connects  Curtea  de  Arges  (=  the  Court  on  the 
Arges)  to  the  springs  of  that  river.  41 

The  Hungarian  army  reached  the  place  prepared  for  the  battle 
without  any  foreboding  of  what  they  were  to  expect  on  a  Friday,  “on 
the  eve  of  Saint  Martin"  as  testified  by  the  anonymous  chronicler.  The 
date  was  therefore  10  November  1330.  It  was  then  that  like  a  bolt  from 
the  blue,  the  Romanians’  destructive  blows  came  upon  the  Hungarian 
army  : 

'the  numberless  Romanians  on  the  brow  of  steep  cliffs  started  running  on 
every  side  and  rained  arrows  on  the  king’s  army,  which  was  at  the  bottom 
of  a  very  deep  way  —  which  could  hardly  be  called  a  road,  but  rather  a  sort 
of  narrow  nave  where,  because  of  the  thronging,  even  the  fastest  horses  and 
soldiers  fell  in  battle  everywhere.  For,  because  of  the  steep  precipices  surround¬ 
ing  that  road,  they  could  neither  climb  against  the  Romanians  on  any  cliff 
rising  by  the  side  of  the  road,  nor  advance  ;  there  was  no  place  for  them  to 
run,  as  defences  had  been  raised  there,  but  the  king’s  soldiers  were  all  caught 
there  like  fish  in  nets  or  trawls.”  42 

The  battle  lasted  for  three  days,  without  any  chance  of  escape 
smiling  upon  the  Hungarian  army  : 

“Young  and  old,  princes  and  noblemen  fell  without  any  difference.  For 
this  sad  happening  lasted  for  a  long  time,  from  the  6th  day  of  the  week  up 
to  the  2nd  day  of  the  following  week  and  during  those  days  the  pick  and 
flower  of  the  army  kept  bumping  into  each  other  very  much  as  babies  rock 
in  the  cradle  or  as  reeds  bend  in  the  wind.  And  there  was  a  terrible  disaster 
here,  for  many  soldiers,  princes  and  noblemen  fell,  their  numbers  cannot  be 
counted...” 43 
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Under  the  arrows.,  the  swords  or  the  rocks  and  trees  rolled  down 
by  the  Romanians  fell,  among  others,  many  high  dignitaries  of  the 
Angevine  State  and  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There  were  among  them 
also  Charles  Robert’s  close  advisers. 

Charles  Robert  managed  to  escape  only  through  a  stratagem,  sa¬ 
crificing  part  of  the  men  around  him  and  his  personal  guard.  The 
chronicler  notes  : 

“And  the  king  had  changed  the  insignia  of  his  arms,  which  were  put  on 
by  Desev,  Dionysius’  son,  whom  the  Romanians  took  for  the  king  himself  and 
cruelly  slew.  And  the  king  himself  barely  escaped  with  a  few  men”,  who 
“took  upon  them  all  the  hits  of  swords  and  arrows,  only  to  spare  the  king’s 
life  from  the  fatal  blow.”  44 

Having  emerged  from  the  storm  oi  the  battle,  Charles  Robert  of 
Anjou  and  the  group  of  his  counsellors  and  courtiers  who  had  escaped 
alive  galloped,  without  allowing  themselves  one  moment  of  respite, 
beyond  the  mountains,  where  they  thought  themselves  safe. 

The  victory  at  Posada  was  considered  by  historians  as  a  symbol 
of  the  heroism  of  the  Romanians,  who  had  risen  to  a  man  in  defence 
of  their  ancestral  land.  45  The  essence  of  the  popular  wars  of  defence, 
of  stemming  and  crushing  the  invaders,  waged  by  the  Romanian  voi¬ 
vodes  became  visible  here.  The  rise  in  arms  of  the  peasantry  was  the 
essential  factor  for  the  victories  scored  by  the  Romanians  over  enemies 
who  were  superior  in  terms  of  both  number  and  equipment.  46 

As  regards  the  Romanians  south  of  the  Danube,  having  made  up 
a  number  of  “Valachies”,  they  consolidated  their  own  organization, 
especially  as,  after  the  coming  of  the  Slavs  and  the  conquest  of  the 
first  Bulgarian  State,  their  links  with  the  Romanians  north  of  the  Da¬ 
nube  were  interrupted.  The  prolonged  resistance  to  political  subjection 
and  ethnic  assimilation  of  the  Romanians  south  of  the  Danube  was 
directly  supported  by  the  Romanians  north  of  the  Danube. 

In  the  10th  century,  the  Romanians  south  of  the  Danube  were 
subject  to  the  Byzantine  rule,  but  with  an  administration  of  their  own, 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  strategus  Lariso,  and  retaining  a  par¬ 
ticular  status.  47 

Through  a  document  of  the  year  980,  issued  at  the  court  of  Em¬ 
peror  Basil  IT  Bulgaroctonus.  the  Thessalian  Niculifa  (Romanian  dimi¬ 
nutive  of  Nicholas)  was  granted  “the  rule  of  the  Vlachs  in  Hellas.”48 
The  Vlachs  alluded  to  were  none  others  than  the  ancestors  of  the 
present-day  aromani  (Macedo-Romanians,  Romanian  Macedonians). 
Moreover,  the  political  formation  to  whose  rule  Niculita  was  appointed 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  future  Greater  Vlachia  —  an  autonomous 
region  of  the  Romanians  in  Thessaly  —  and  one  of  the  most  important 
Balkan  Vlachies. 

Having  given  the  full  measure  of  their  organizational  capacity 
in  the  sphere  of  state  life  through  the  Asan  (Asen)  brothers,  the  Ro¬ 
manians  in  the  Balkans  limited  themselves  to  more  modest  forms  of 
state  life.  Separated  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  Romanians,  spread  in 
minor  groups  —  in  point  of  importance  —  among  the  other  peoples 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  they  were  subject  to  a  process  of  slow  assi¬ 
milation.  The  Megleno-Romanians  (in  Greece,  on  the  river  Vardar)  and 
Istro-Romanians  (near  Fiume  —  Rijeka)  lost  their  own  ethnic  name.  Du- 
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ring  history  they  were  increasingly  often  called  aromani  (Macedo- 
Romanians)  or  Balkan  Vlachs,  in  order  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Romanians  north  of  the  Danube. 

The  process  of  centralization  and  of  political  and  state  unifica¬ 
tion  saw  another  important  moment  in  1359.  It  was  then  that  the  voi- 
vodates  between  the  Eastern  Carpathians  and  the  river  Dniester  assert¬ 
ed  themselves  and,  under  the  rule  of  Bogdan  I,  the  foundations  of 
the  Romanian  Land  of  Moldavia  were  laid. 

Once  they  had  outgrown  the  period  of  hard  trials  due  to  the 
Mongol  invasion,  the  Romanian  State  formations  in  the  area  between 
the  Carpathians  and  the  Dniester  continued  the  process  of  their  ripen¬ 
ing  —  though  much  more  slowly,  it  is  true  —  in  permanent  conflict 
with  the  Turanic  and  Mongol  tribes. /,£) 

Historical  sources  call  the  Romanian  territories  by  names  of  such 
tribes,  which  were  always  a  minority  as  against  the  local  communities, 
but  on  the  other  hand  boasted  redoubtable  military  potential  and  force. 
In  their  military  actions  they  also  rallied  related  tribes  that  had 
settled  in  the  steppes  east  of  the  Dniester.  That  is  why  Byzantine  and 
Western  sources  of  various  kinds  use  names  derived  from  those  of 
the  Pechenegs,  Cumans,  Brodniks  and  Mongols  when  referring  to  the 
Romanian  lands  left  of  the  Danube,  whence  the  respective  populations 
invaded  the  South  or  the  West.  For  the  people  lived  in  the  envi¬ 
ronment  where  those  sources  were  written,  the  populations  that  mani¬ 
fested  themselves  actively  in  military  terms  and  endangered  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  countries  around  them  were  of  much  greater  interest  than 
the  ethnic  groups  without  warlike  tendencies.  This  explains  why,  up  to 
eve  of  the  foundation  of  the  feudal  states  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
chronicles,  chancellery  documents  and  other  categories  of  sources  did 
not  call  the  extra-Carpathian  territory  by  the  name  of  the  local  popu¬ 
lation  but  by  that  of  the  migrators.  50 

The  names  by  which  the  Romanian  communities  called  the  areas 
they  inhabited  could  hardly  have  been  identical  with  that  of  the  fo¬ 
reigners.  For  the  Romanians,  their  own  territories  could  only  be  “coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Romanians”.  Information  worth  remembering  on  the  Ro¬ 
manian  formations  and  their  civilization  in  the  13th  century  is  offered 
by  Oriental  chronicles.  Among  the  countries  conquered  by  Batu  Khan 
in  the  campaign  of  1230—1242,  the  Arab  chronicler  Al-Aini  (1361 — 
1431)  enumerated  Wallachia  ir*,  which  is  also  mentioned  among  the 
territories  subjected  by  Amir  Nogai  according  to  one  manuscript  of 
the  chronicle  written  by  the  Persian  Rashid  od-Din  (1247 — 1318). 5? 

In  spite  of  the  devastation  of  1241 — 1242,  the  system  of  domina¬ 
tion  introduced  by  the  Tartars  in  the  territories  they  had  conquered 
implied  the  existence  and  maintenance  of  authorities  that  could  ensure 
the  collection  of  revenues  from  the  producers,  first  of  all  of  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  and  cattle,  and  their  delivery  to  the  Golden  Horde. 53 

In  the  year  1247,  on  his  way  to  the  court  of  the  khan,  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  monk  Giovanni  da  Pian  del  Carpine  met  two  “Romanian  dukes” 
called  Roman  and  Olaha M,  the  latter  held  to  be  a  Romanian  voivode 
-of  Moldavia.  In  1253,  the  French  king’s  envoy  to  the  Serai,  Willem 
van  Ruysbroeck,  signalled  the  presence  of  Romanians  at  the  court  of 
Sartash,  Batu  Khan’s  son.  55  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  the  short  crisis 
brought  about  by  the  reorganization  of  the  vast  Mongol  empire  in 
the  mid-thirteenth  century,  its  western  regions  were  controlled  — 


from  1259  to  1299  —  by  Khan  Nogai  of  the  Tartars,  which  ensured 
some  amount  of  equilibrium  and  internal  quiet.  Such  conditions  also 
permitted  the  assertion  of  local  interests  and  they  explain  the  possi¬ 
bility  for  Romanian  military  forces  from  the  northern  parts  of  Molda¬ 
via  to  become  involved  in  a  conflict  with  the  “bruteni”  (Ruthenians) 
in  1277  —  because  of  which  the  latter  could  not  assist  King  Ottokar  II 
of  Bohemia  in  his  war  on  Emperor  Rudolf  of  Habsburg.  56 

The  presence  of  organized  Romanian  detachments,  capable  to  battle 
with  their  Ruthenian  neighbours,  implies  a  stable  mediaeval  life, 
with  accepted  or  acknowledged  leaders  and  therefore  with  an  internal 
state  political  structure  having  reached  a  fairly  advanced  degree  of 
maturity.  This  conclusion,  which  applies  to  North  Moldavia,  as  confirm¬ 
ed  by  the  1277  episode,  can  easily  be  extended  to  the  southern  re¬ 
gions,  in  which  the  Holy  See  showed  interest  in  1279,  by  trying  to 
re-organize  the  former  bishopric  of  the  Cumans,  while  remarking  that 
at  the  moment  there  were  no  more  Catholic  inhabitants  there,  “on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Tartars.” 57  The  socio-political  crystallization  of  the 
Romanians  in  the  second  half  of  the  13th  century  is  also  illustrated  by 
archaeological  discoveries,  particularly  the  hoards  found  at  Cotnari, 
Voine?ti,  Ofeleni,  Hlinca  (Ia$i  county)  as  well  as  those  in  the  valley 
of  the  river  Moldova  and  the  catchment  area  of  the  $oimuzul  Mare.  58 

In  the  third  decade  of  the  14th  century  the  Hungarian  kingdom 
and  the  See  of  Rome  resumed  their  offensive  east  of  the  Carpathians. 
An  early  military  expedition  of  the  Hungarians  under  the  command 
of  Phynta  de  Mende  started  in  1324  on  the  territory  of  the  former 
bishopric  of  the  Cumans  as  a  measure  of  safety  and  of  fathoming  the 
realities  beyond  the  mountains. 59  This  first  action  of  the  Angevines 
may  also  have  involved  Transylvanian  Romanian  troops  from  Mara- 
mures,  where  the  Romanians’  relations  with  King  Charles  Robert  of 
Anjou  had  taken  a  favourable  turn  in  1317 — 1320.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Romanian  feudal  lords  on  Transylvania’s  borders  with  Moldavia 
did  not  wait  for  royal  initiatives  but,  as  early  as  that  time,  they  took 
advantage  of  the  traditional  roads  long  known  to  the  Romanians,  pre¬ 
paring  the  later  "descaleeare”  (literally  “dismounting”,  i.e.  founding  a 
country,  a  state  etc.).  Or  perhaps 

‘■Dismounting  (settling)  already  in  places  fTom  which  an  action  of  greater 
proportions  could  be  undertaken." 60 

Through  Knez  Drago?  this  action  led  to  the  establishment  of 
Hungarian  authority,  because  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
aurochs-hunt  of  the  legend  61  took  place  were  tantamount  too  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  land.  Popular  traditions  still  preserved  point  out  that 
Drago?  held  authority  in  the  central  part  of  Moldavia,  i.e.  in  the  basin 
of  the  river  Moldova,  with  its  centre  at  Baia. 62  Hence  Drago?  soon 
extended  his  power  northwards  up  to  the  area  around  Radau^i,  which 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  his  memory  is  preserved  there,  too, 
at  Volovat  monastery.  Of  course,  it  was  no  “conquest”  made  step  by 
step  over  hostile  forces,  but  the  acceptance  by  the  political  leaders  of 
the  Romanians  between  the  Eastern  Carpathians  and  the  Dniester  of 
an  authority  fully  warranted  by  the  political  situation  of  the  moment.  63 

The  establishment  east  of  the  Carpathians  of  an  effective  admi¬ 
nistrative  and  military-political  authority  depending  on  the  Angevine 
monarchy  took  place  several  years  later,  in  1352 — 1353,  and  only  in 
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the  conditions  of  its  tasks  being  assumed  by  a  Romanian  representative 
of  the  king  appointed  from  among  the  knezes  in  Maramures  :  Dragos 
of  Bedeu  (attested  in  1336  bv  Maramures  diplomas  and  other  docu¬ 
ments,  together  with  his  brother  Drag).  An  act  of  presentation  issued 
by  Louis  the  Great  of  Hungary  in  1353  records  the  relations  between 
the  latter  and  the  Maramures  knezes,  as  well  as  their  long-standing 
tradition  in  this  part  of  Romania.  The  document  says  : 

[the  king's  envoy]  went  to  the  above-mentioned  Cuhea  estate  and  to 
the  land  belonging  to  it  and  after  lawfully  calling  all  its  neighbours  and  te¬ 
nants,  drawing  their  borders  according  to  their  true  and  old  bounds  to  be 
shown  below,  together  with  all  the  things  they  used  and  their  belongings,  such 
as  :  plough-fields,  meadows,  forests,  bumpy  ground,  rivers,  snowy  peaks,  hills, 
valleys,  roads  and  other  places  of  passage  that  used  to  be  there  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  Olochs  ”  M 

Having  reached  Moldavia  and  acting  as  captain  of  the  king,  Dra¬ 
gon  of  Bedeu  relied  not  only  on  the  “brave  soldiers”  from  Maramures 
who  had  accompanied  him  or  on  possible  reliefs  sent  by  Transyl¬ 
vania’s  voivode,  but  primarily  on  the  local  people,  at  the  moment 
interested  in  the  setting  up  of  an  authority  that  could  ensure  lasting 
safety  from  the  Tartar  domination. 

Moldavian  chronicles  then  mention  Dragon’s  successors  to  the 
throne  : 

“Following  Drago?  Voda  (voivode),  the  seat  was  taken  by  his  son  Sas 
Yoda  who  held  it  for  four  years  (and  died).  After  Sas  Voda’s  death,  the  sceptre 
was  held  by  his  son  Latco  (Laten)  Voda  for  eight  years.  Following  Lafco  Voda, 
there  was  Bogdan  Voda  who  ruled  for  six  years.  After  Bogdan  Voda’s  reign, 
Patru  (Peter)  Voda,  Musal’s  son,  ruled  for  16  years.” 63 

In  the  first  years  of  the  Moldavian  feudal  State,  the  name  of 
“Valachia”  was  used  for  it  several  times  in  the  Pope’s  correspondence. 
In  a  letter  addressed  on  24  July  1370  by  Urban  V  to  the  archbishops 
of  Prague  and  Wroclaw  and  to  the  bishop  of  Krakow,  regarding 
Lateu’s  intention  of  embracing  Catholicism,  he  was  described  as  r 

‘■dux  Moldaviensis  parltum  seu  natio.iis  Wallachiae.”  85 

(Duke  of  the  Moldavian  parts  or  of  the  Wallachian  nation). 

The  ample  movement  that  led  to  Bogdan  of  Cuhea’s  taking  the 
helm  of  the  Romanian  land  of  Moldavia  in  1359  was  also  favoured  by 
external  political  circumstances.  At  that  time  the  kingdom  of  Hungary 
was  engaged  in  political-military  conflicts  at  its  western  and  south¬ 
western  frontiers.  67 

The  struggle  for  freedom  and  unity  called  more  than  once  for  a 
rallying  of  Romanian  efforts  throughout  the  territory  inhabited  by 
Romanians,  as  it  happened  when  the  Maramures  voivodes  gave  active 
support  to  those  beyond  the  mountains.  Like  Basarab  I  of  Wallachia, 
Bogdan  I  of  Moldavia  consolidated  the  authority  and  independence 
of  his  state  through  the  victory  he  won  over  the  invading  army  of 
the  Hungarian  King  Louis  the  Great. 

Under  Bogdan  I  and  his  successors  of  the  Mu§at  family,  the 
centralized  feudal  state  east  of  the  Carpathians  joined  together  the 
Romanian  territories  up  to  the  river  Dniester  in  the  east  and  to  the 
.springs  of  the  Ceremus  in  the  north,  and  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 


Danube  and  the  Black  Sea  in  the  south.  That  is  why  in  1392,  voivode 
Homan  I  entitled  himself  : 

“Voivode  of  the  Moldavian  Land  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. ,fi8 


The  14th  century  marked  the  setting  up  of  a  feudal  state  also  on 
the  Romanian  territory  between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea. 

By  the  middle  of  that  century,  a  Romanian  voivode  —  Balica 
—  had  consolidated  his  power  in  the  region  contiguous  to  the  Black 
Sea,  with  his  centre  at  Cavarna  (Caliacra). 60  Being  involved  in  the 
civil  wars  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  between  John  Cantacuzene  and 
Anne  of  Savoy,  Balica  sent  to  the  latter,  in  1346,  “a  thousand  picked 
soldiers”  commanded  by  his  brothers  Teodor  and  Dobrotita.  70.  As  a 
reward  for  the  assistance  rendered,  Dobrotita  was  invested  with  the 
authority  of  a  strategus.  Later  on,  when  the  civil  war  abated  in  the 
Empire,  he  consolidated  his  rule  over  the  region  of  the  Black  Sea  shore, 
favouring  the  development  and  the  political  and  economic  assertion 
of  Dobruja.  71  Relying  on  the  support  of  the  local  political  organiza¬ 
tions,  Dobrotita  became  ruler  of  the  entire  space  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Black  Sea  —  whence  the  name  Dobrogea  given  to  this  terri¬ 
tory  in  Romanian  and  Bulgarian.  Through  fighting  Byzantium  and  the 
Genoese,  he  imposed  ihe  independence  of  his  State. 


Tiie  independent  assertion  of  the  Romanian  feudal  States  —  the 
Romanian  Land  of  Muntenia  (Wallachia),  the  Romanian  Land  of  Mol¬ 
davia,  the  Romanian  Land  of  Dobrogea  (Dobruja),  side  by  side  with 
the  Romanian  Land  of  Transylvania  —  created  conditions  for  raising 
the  development  of  all  socio-economic  life  to  a  higher  plateau,  for  the 
flourishing  of  the  material  and  spiritual  civilization  and  the  assertion 
of  the  personality  of  great  patriotic  voivodes.  The  map  of  Europe  in 
the  14th  century  records  the  existence  of  the  Romanian  feudal  State 
with  its  four  components  which  had  struck  deep  roots  into  the  Geto- 
Dacian  soil  and  boasted  a  tradition  of  more  than  15  centuries  in  one 
and  the  same  homeland.  These  States  were  destined  to  make  a  major 
•contribution  of  their  own  also  to  the  new  stage  of  world  history  : 
the  Middle  Ages.  72 


A  CENTURY  OF  UNINTERRUPTED  WARFARE  IN  DEFENCE 
OF  THE  ROMANIANS’  NATIONAL  IDENTITY 


The  organization  of  the  Romanian  feudal  States  and  their  inde¬ 
pendent  assertion  in  the  early  half  of  the  14th  century  marked  a  new 
stage  in  the  ascending  process  of  development  of  the  Romanian  society 
along  the  road  of  progress  and  civilization. 
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Geographical  unity,  the  economic,  political  and  military  relations, 
the  unity  of  language  and  culture,  of  faith  and  nationality,  their  joint 
origin  were  the  vital  support  in  the  struggle  for  preserving  their  an¬ 
cestral  land,  for  defending  national  and  state  entity  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages.  Highlighting  these  realities,  the  Romanian  President 
Nicolae  Ceau$escu  pointed  out : 

“What  always  characterized  the  life  and  the  struggles  of  the  Romanians 
—  throughout  that  long  period  —  were  the  close,  permanent  connections  among 
the  voivodates  on  this  territory,  then  between  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Transyl¬ 
vania  and  Dobruja.  We  must  strongly  assert  that  the  preservation  of  these  links 
and  communities  would  hardly  have  been  possible  if  there  had  been  no  close 
unity  —  in  all  respects  —  among  all  these  territories,  among  the  population 
that  had  lived  here  for  millenniums."  73 

The  guiding  aim  of  the  policy  carried  on  by  the  great  Romanian 
voivodes  from  the  earliest  times  was  the  ensurance  of  our  people’s 
existence  within  the  organized  state  form.  Either  through  military 
victories  over  the  aggressors,  or  through  negotiations  and  treaties  con¬ 
cluded  by  illustrious  commanders  of  countries  and  of  armies,  or  again 
using  such  tactics  alternatively,  the  Romanian  Lands  could  maintain 
their  own  laws  and  institutions,  with  their  state  forms,  uninterrupted¬ 
ly,  even  when  they  had  to  make  heavy  material  and  human  sacrifi¬ 
ces  to  the  vicissitudes  of  history.  That  is  why  many  historians  are 
right  in  asserting  that  the  Romanians  are  the  only  people  within  the 
Central  and  South-East  European  space  free  from  discontinuities  in 
their  state  life,  especially  since  history  implanted  those  realities  in 
its  pages.  Pointing  out  that  the  unity  of  the  Romanians  was, 

“a  state  of  consciousness  that  has  always  existed  since  our  nation’s  very 
origin,” 

Nicolae  Iorga  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  union  would  have  been 
impossible 

“if  it  had  not  always  been  required  by  the  Romanian  people  themselves, 
if  the  entire  people  had  not  shared  the  feeling  that  there  was  no  difference 
between  one  Romanian  region  and  another,  that  all  Romanians  lived  like  one 
people  in  one  country.”7'* 

Being  forced  to  live  during  the  Middle  Ages  separated  into  sever¬ 
al  Romanian  lands  —  owing  to  the  process  of  feudal  breaking  up 
specific  to  all  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  the  pressure  of  the  great  neigh¬ 
bouring  states  which  in  the  last  analysis  imposed  the  existence  of  arti¬ 
ficial,  fictitious  frontiers  drawn  on  the  map  of  one  and  the  same  coun¬ 
try  — ,  holding  one  hand  on  the  plough  and  another  on  the  sword,  the 
Romanians  managed  to  preserve  their  national  and  state  entity  through¬ 
out  the  mediaeval  period. 

The  14th  century  marked  the  expansion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
in  the  Balkans  and  to  the  centre  of  the  continent.  The  states  of  the 
Bulgarians,  Serbians,  Romanians.  Albanians,  Montenegrins,  and  Hun¬ 
garians  were  directly  threatened. 

The  appearance  of  the  Ottomans  in  Europe  in  1353  frightened 
the  peoples  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  determining  them  to  organize  an 
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anti-Ottoman  coalition  called  the  “Orthodox  opposition’-,  directed  from 
Constantinople.  Gradually,  however,  the  Ottoman  Empire  became  the 
military-political  force  predominant  all  over  the  geographical-political 
area  of  South-East  Europe.  The  czardoms  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Ser¬ 
bians  fell  one  after  another,  the  Ottoman  danger  thus  reaching  the  line 
of  the  Danube  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  directly  threatening 
the  existence  of  the  Romanian  states.  75 

Thus,  while  about  1390  there  were  17  states  in  South-East  Euro¬ 
pe,  one  and  a  half  centuries  later  only  three  survived.  Referring  to 
this  situation,  the  Romanian  historian  and  statesman  Mihail  Kogalni- 
ceanu  (1817 — 1881)  estimated  in  his  introduction  to  the  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  national  history  : 

“Classical  Greece  fell  a  prey  to  the  Ottomans,  the  citadel  of  Constantine, 
the  new  Rome,  the  mother  of  all  cities,  was  turned  into  the  sultans’  capital 
and  the  crescent  rose  instead  of  the  cross  on  the  dome  of  Santa  Sophia.” ,fi 

Under  the  dynasty  of  the  Basarabs  in  the  Romanian  Land  of 
Wallachia  and  under  that  of  the  Musatins  in  the  Romanian  Land  of 
Moldavia,  scores  of  hospodars  succeeded  each  other  on  the  throne  ; 
whatever  the  degree  of  pressure  of  foreign  suzerainty,  they  represent¬ 
ed  the  supreme  principle  of  the  State’s  existence. 77 

After  the  death  of  the  Wallachian  Voivode  Nicolae  Alexandru 
(Nicholas  Alexander)  in  1364,  his  son  Vladislav  Vlaicu  continued  his 
father’s  foreign  policy,  granting  support  to  the  peoples  in  the  Balkans, 
all  the  more  so  as  the  Hungarian  king  Louis  the  Great,  instead  of 
•establishing  an  alliance  of  the  states  in  the  area  in  order  to  stave  off 
the  Turkish  advance  towards  the  centre  of  Europe,  seized  Vidin  (on 
the  Bulgarian  bank  of  the  Danube)  and  pursued  the  conversion  of  the 
population  to  Catholicism.  Under  the  circumstances,  Vladislav  Vlaicu 
offered  assistance  to  the  Bulgarians,  and  King  Louis  the  Great  declared 
war  on  him.  The  Hungarian  army  was  defeated  in  1368,  which  further 
•enhanced  the  international  prestige  of  Wallachia. 

In  order  to  affirm  his  country’s  independence,  Vladislav  Vlaicu 
minted  coins  of  his  own  and  granted  privileges  to  the  merchants  of 
Brasov,  thus  contributing  to  the  economic  development  of  the  whole 
Romanian  territory.  It  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  under  his  rule  Walla¬ 
chia  rejected  the  first  Ottoman  attack  north  of  the  Danube  (1369). 

The  most  important  event  of  those  times  was  the  ascent  to  the 
throne  of  Mircea  the  Old,  whose  long  reign  of  32  years  (1386 — 1418) 
spelt  a  very  fruitful  period  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  it  stemmed 
the  Ottoman  advance  north  of  the  Danube. 

Under  Mircea  the  Old,  the  frontiers  of  Wallachia  are  mentioned 
in  his  title  : 

“I,  Mircea,  by  God’s  mercy  and  through  God’s  grace,  great  Voivode  and 
Lord,  mastering  and  ruling  the  whole  country  of  Ungro-Vlachia  and  the  parts 
beyond  the  mountains,  as  well  as  herzog  of  the  Tartar  parts  of  Almas  and 
Fagara§,  and  prince  of  the  Banat  of  Severin,  and  likewise  on  either  side  of 
the  Danube  all  along  down  to  the  great  sea,  and  commander  of  the  citadel  of 
Dirstor”  (Durostorum  in  Dobruja,  ed.).78 
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The  Czech  historian  Constantin  Jirecek  also  mentions  that  as 
early  as  1390,  when  he  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Wladislaw  II 
against  Emperor  Sigismund,  Mircea  the  Old  used  to  sign 

“terrarum  Dobrodicii  despotus  et  Trisi  dominus,"  while  the  diploma 
issued  in  1409  1o  Strugal  monastery  “in  the  town  of  Giurgiu”  (on  the  Danube) 
called  him  voivode  of  Ungro-Vlachia,  master  of  the  estates  beyond  the  moun¬ 
tains  —  Fagara.7  and  Amla?  (in  Transylvania)  —  and  of  both  banks  of  the  entire 
Danube  down  to  the  great  sea,  and  “ruler  of  Durostorum.”79 

The  foreign  policy  promoted  by  Mircea  the  Old,  the  alliances 
concluded  on  the  basis  of  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  relations 
existing  among  the  states  of  Central  and  South-East  Europe  enabled 
him  to  act  energetically  against  the  worst  danger  that  threatened  Wal- 
lachia  —  the  Ottoman  expansion  ;  he  succeeded  in  preserving  his 
country’s  independence  while  the  Bulgarian  czardom  of  Tirnovo  had 
been  turned  into  a  pashcilic,  already  in  1393. 

In  the  Romanian  Land  of  Moldavia,  Petru  (Peter)  I  Musat  sought 
a  rapprochemeht  with  the  Polish  State.  He  played  a  role  of  mediation 
with  the  king  in  1389 — 1391,  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  treaties 
of  alliance  with  Mircea  the  Old.  The  treaty  signed  stipulated  that  the 
parties  should  mutually  grant  the  assistance  they  needed. 

After  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Kind  (1400 — 1432)  to  Mol¬ 
davia’s  throne,  Mircea  the  Old  of  Wallachia  —  considering  that  without 
an  alliance  with  the  Hungarian  kingdom  and  with  the  Polish  one.  tfie 
conditions  could  hardly  be  created  for  curbing  the  Ottoman  expansion 
—  renewed  his  older  alliances  with  Poland.  In  1403  Mircea  concluded 
a  new  treaty  with  Ladislas  Jagello  at  Giurgiu,  which  points  to  Walla- 
chia’s  efforts  to  keep  good  foreign  relations  and  to  Mircea’s  particular 
diplomatic  capacity.  On  the  same  line,  we  must  mention  the  trade  pri¬ 
vilege  granted  by  Mircea  to  merchants  from  Lvov,  Poland  and  Lithu¬ 
ania.  80 

Alexander  the  Kind  —  Mircea  the  Old’s  contemporary  —  enjoyed 
a  long  reign  and  marked  an  epoch  of  economic  and  cultural  flourishing 
in  Moldavia.  In  order  to  consolidate  his  power,  in  1402  he  also  conclud¬ 
ed  an,  alliance  treaty  with  Ladislas  III  Jagello,  and  two  years  later  he 
swore  loyalty  to  the  Polish  king  at  Kamenitsa.  On  that  occasion  he 
concluded  a  new  treaty,  subsequently  reconfirmed  at  Lvov  in  1407. 
Being  placed  between  two  fully  expanding  Catholic  powers,  Alexander 
the  Kind  tried  to  preserve  his  country’s  independence,  and  saw  him¬ 
self  forced  to  enter  relations  of  vassalage  with  the  Polish  king  Ladis¬ 
las  II  Jagello.  The  true  intentions  of  the  two  Catholic  monarchs  —  of 
Hungary  and  Poland  —  resulted  however  from  the  treaty  which  they 
concluded  at  Lublau  (1412),  agreeing  to  divide  Moldavia  between  them. 
The  participation  of  the  Moldavian  soldiers  side  by  side  with 
the  Lithuanians  in  the  battle  against  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  1422 
resulted  in  an  important  victory  scored  by  the  Romanian  horsemen 
in  front  of  Marienburg  citadel.  Here  is  what  the  Polish  chronicler 
Dlugosz  wrote  about  this  event  : 

“Thus,  in  a  wonderful  way,  a  handful  of  Moldavians  defeated  a  large 
enemy  army  and  returned  to  the  camp  of  the  royal  army  victorious  and  loaded 
with  immense  booty  ”  81 
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Alexander  the  Kind  was  the  first  Moldavian  ruler  to  face  the 
blows  of  the  Ottomans  at  the  frontier  of  his  state.  This  happened  in 
1420  and  was  an  opportunity  for  him  to  strengthen.  Cetatea  Alba  {liter¬ 
ally  the  White  Fortress  =  Akkerman  in  Bessarabia,  ed.). 82 

In  the  new  historical  period  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  Tran¬ 
sylvania  increased  its  autonomy  from  the  Hungarian  kingdom  through 
consolidating  its  political-administrative  institutions  and  through  the 
military  role  which  it  played  in  stemming  the  Turkish  expansion.  Its 
economic  development,  especially  crafts  and  trade,  was  greatly  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  relations  of  exchange  with  the  other  two  Romanian 
Lands,  south  and  east  of  the  Carpathians. 

The  accentuation  of  Transylvania’s  tendencies  of  autonomy  from 
the  Hungarian  kingdom  was  manifest  primarily  in  the  consolidation 
of  its  main  institution  —  the  voivodate.  Thus,  ruling  for  20  years, 
Voivode  Toma  (Thomas)  Szechenyi  managed  to  win  a  particular  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  voivodate  of  Transylvania  :  wresting  the  king’s  consent, 
he  submitted  the  heads  of  the  nobility  —  Hungarians,  Saxons  and 
Szeklers  —  to  his  jurisdiction ;  he  convened  and  presided  over  the 
assemblies  of  the  nobility  and  imposed  his  will  in  their  debates,  grant¬ 
ing  and  withdrawing  gifts  like  a  true  sovereign.  83 

When  to  Transylvania’s  rule  rose  a  descendant  of  a  family  of 
Romanian  knezes  of  Hunedoara  county,  Iancu  of  Hunedoara  (John 
Huniadyi),  as  voivode  (1441)  this  country  reached  an  exceptional  situa¬ 
tion.  It  became  the  centre  around  Which  gravitated  the  other  two 
Romanian  Lands,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  with  a  view  to  setting  up 
a  strong  anti-Ottoman  bloc.  Indeed,  that  unity,  under  Iancu  de  Hune- 
doara’s  direct  leadership  or  under  his  strong  influence  was  of  parti¬ 
cular  significance. M  The  Turkish  army  which  had  invaded  Transyl¬ 
vania  in  the  spring  of  1442  was  defeated  by  Iancu  de  Hunedoara  with 
the  support  of  the  masses  called  to  the  colours.  With  the  help  of  an 
army  made  up  of  the  lower  classes,  and  with  that  brought  over  by 

the  Wallachian  Voivode  Vlad  Dracul  (Vlad  the  Devil  or  Dracula,  ed.) 

the  Turks  were  again  defeated  on  the  river  Ialomita. 

Those  victories  marked  the  beginning  of  the  “long  campaign” 
waged  in  the  Balkans  by  Transylvania’s  voivode  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1443  and  crowned  with  success.  This  success  —  the  result 
of  collaboration  of  peoples  in  South-East  Europe  —  can  be  considered 

all  the  greater  as  a  crusade  joined  by  noblemen  and  knights  from 

various  countries  was  defeated  at  Varna  in  1444.  The  next  year,  the 
campaign  led  by  Iancu,  again  supported  by  Wallachia,  changed  the 
defeat  into  a  fine  victory.  It  was  therefore  perfectly  natural  for  this 
great  commander  to  break  the  opposition  of  the  high  aristocracy  in 
Hungary  and  to  impose  himself  as  the  actual  ruler  of  the  Hungarian 
kingdom,  being  elected  governor. 

It  was  under  his  leadership  that  close  unity  and  collaboration  was 
accomplished  among  the  three  Romanian  Lands.  Perfectly  significant 
is  the  fact  that  in  1447,  besides  the  usual  titles,  Iancu  de  Hunedoara 
also  bore  those  of 

“voivode  of  Tara  Romaneasca”  and  “captain  of  Wallachia”,  while  Bogdan  II, 
voivode  of  Moldavia  considered  him  “his  father,”  obeying  Iancu  “together  with 
his  captains”  and  “with  all  his  armies”,  the  two  countries  “being  but  one.” 
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In  fact  that  was  a  necessary  measure  for  consolidating  the  anti-Otto¬ 
man  front,  at  a  moment  when  danger  became  ever  more  threatening, 
after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  Sultan  Mohammed  II  in  1453. 

Typical  of  that  period  was  the  successive  assumption,  by  one  of 
the  three  Romanian  Lands  of  the  central  role  in  organizing  the  military 
resistance  against  the*  offensive  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  :  one  of  them 
managed  each  time  to  rally  around  it  the  forces  of  the  other  two. 
First  it  was  Wallachia  that  stemmed  the  Ottoman  penetration  into  the 
Carpathian-Danubian  space  in  the  time  of  Mircea  the  Old  ;  then  Tran¬ 
sylvania  led  by  Voivode  Iancu  of  Hunedoara  (1441 — 1456)  played  a 
significant  part  in  curbing  the  offensive  along  the  Danube  towards 
Vienna  ;  once  again  Wallachia  during  one  of  the  reigns  of  Vlad  Tepe? 
(Vlad  the  Impaler,  wrongly  identified  with  Dracula,  ed.)  whose  1462 
campaign  prevented  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  annexing  it  ;  then  Mol 
davia  under  Stephen  the  Great,  86  whose  wars,  —  especially  those  of 
1475  and  1476  —  stopped  the  Ottoman  offensive  towards  Poland  and 
the  Ukraine  too. 

It  must  be  noted  that  those  battles  —  fought  for  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  Romanian  Lands  —  aimed  at  uniting  them  under  v  the 
sceptre  of  the  same  ruler.  Referring  to  Vlad  the  Impaler’s  victory 
over  the  Turks,  the  Soviet  historian  A.  A.  Iordanski  wrote  : 

“The  Turks  were  defeated  and  the  Wallachian  voivode  (Vlad  the  Impaler,  ed.) 
sincerely  cherished  plans  for  uniting  Moldavia  with  Wallachia  and  therefore 
interfered  in  the  dynastic  disputes  around  Moldavia’s  throne  at  the  time  — 
which  entailed  a  civil  war.” B7 

In  the  tradition  of  the  struggle  for  unity  and  independence  in¬ 
herited  from  Mircea  the  Old  and  Alexander  the  Kind,  taking  over  the 
sword  of  Iancu  of  Hunedoara  and  Vlad  the  Impaler,  in  his  policy 
Stephen  the  Great  pursued  the  consolidation  of  the  unity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  enjoyed  by  the  Romanian  Land  of  Moldavia.  Relying  on  a 
broad  social  basis,  formed  of  razesi  (freeholders)  and  townsfolk,  rallying 
the  broad  forces  of  the  people  around  him,  Stephen  managed  successfully 
to  continue  the  war  started  by  Mircea  the  Old  a  hundred  years  before. 
At  the  same  time  Stephen  the  Great  managed  to  extend  his  authority 
over  the  Romanian  Land  of  Wallachia  and  to  win  over  Transylvania’s 
voivodes  as  his  allies. 

Stephen  the  Great’s  glorious  and  long  rule  (1457 — 1504)  was  a 
culminating  moment  of  the  anti-Ottoman  struggle.  The  fact  that  Stephen 
the  Great  reconquered  from  the  Turks  the  important  Moldavian  har¬ 
bours  of  Chilia  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube)  and  Cetatea-Alba  (at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dniester)  in  1465,  his  great  victory  at  Vaslui  in  1475 
and  the  one  in  the  next  year,  the  success  scored  in  fighting  the  Hun¬ 
garians,  Tartars  and  Poles  earned  for  the  valiant  Moldavian  voivode  the 
titles  of  Athleta  Christi  or  “hero  of  Christendom,”  “the  bravest  of  all 
princes  of  the  time.”  That  was  why  the  Transylvanians  started  looking 
to  Moldavia  too.  In  the  battle  of  Vaslui,  the  Szeklers  bravely  fought 
the  Turks  under  Stephen’s  standard.  Faced  with  the  Turkish  danger, 
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the  Saxons  in  their  turn  placed  their  hopes  in  Stephen,  considering 
him  : 

"a  Godsend  for  the  rule  and  defence  of  Transylvania,”  entreating  him  “with 
much  insistence  and  love”  to  have  “the  kindness  of  approaching  this  country 
in  order  to  preserve  it  from  those  unspeakably  harsh  Turks.”  88 

The  close  links  between  the  three  Romanian  Lands  were  also  due 
to  the  fact  that  for  a  long  while  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  voivodes 
held  vast  domains  in  Transylvania  :  the  counties  of  Almas,  Fagara?, 
Vint,  Vurpar,  Geoagiu  and  (at  a  certain  moment)  even  Bologa  fortress 
near  Cluj  —  the  Wallachian  voivodes  •  Ciceu,  Cetatea  de  Balta,  Ungu- 
ras,  Bistrita  and  Rodna  —  the  Moldavian  ones.  For  the  same  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  links  among  the  Romanian  Lands,  Stephen  the 
Great  set  up  the  Orthodox  bishopric  of  Vad,  close  to  Dej  (central 
Transylvania),  which  exerted  its  authority  over  a  vast  part  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania  and  assisted  another  Romanian  bishopric  —  that  of  Feleac 
near  Cluj  —  to  build  an  imposing  church. 

Through  his  wise  policy  at  home  and  abroad,  Stephen  the  Great, 
as  he  himself  said,  turned  his  country  into 

“a  defence  wall  for  the  entire  West  of  Europe.”  89 

However,  when  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  become  the  main  poli¬ 
tical  and  military  force  of  the  time,  especially  after  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  in  1453,  the  Romanian,  voivodes  saw  themselves  obliged 
to  alternate  millitary  force  with  the  skilful  utilization  of  political-diplo¬ 
matic  means,  entering  into  a  special  relationship  with  the  Porte,  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  autonomy  of  their  countries,  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  suzerainty  relations  specific  to  feudal  Europe  as  a  whole.  The 
period  under  discussion  was  characterized  by  the  elimination  of  a 
new  group  of  states  from  the  map  of  Europe.  Thus,  following  the  de¬ 
feats  sustained  in  the  1520’s,  the  Hungarian  feudal  kingdom  was  abo¬ 
lished,  part  of  it  being  occupied  by  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  turned 
into  a  pashalic  with  its  capital  at  Buda,  and  another  bv  the  Hapsburgs. 
The  strong  opposition  put  up  to  the  invaders  by  the  Romanian  people, 
the  economic  and  political  force  of  the  Romanian  feudal  States,  as 
well  as  the  prestige  of  the  Romanian  voivodes  and  of  their  army  — 
demonstrated  by  glorious  battles  —  saved  the  Romanian  Lands  from 
being  turned  into  Turkish  provinces  (pashalics)  as  other  states  had 
been  ;  on  the  contrary  the  Sublime  Porte  had  to  acknowledge  the 
Romanian  voivodes’  power  and  the  Romanian  Lands’  right  to  govern 
themselves  freely,  in  keeping  with  their  own  laws  and  customs.  On 
the  basis  of  such  treaties,  called  "capitulations”,  neither  Moldavia 
nor  Wallachia  —  or  Transylvania  either  —  was  ever  incorporated 
into  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  preserved  their  independence  as  part 
of  the  relationships  of  suzerainty. 

The  Romanian  Lands  subsisted,  with  their  frontiers  clearly  deli¬ 
mited  from  the  neighbouring  countries,  with  institutions,  administra¬ 
tive  and  customs  organizations  of  their  own,  with  ruling  princes  and 
a  distinctive  socio-political  life,  with  their  own  church  —  closely  linked 
to  the  state  —  and  a  specific  cultural  life.  Pointing  out  this  aspect, 
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a  leading  figure  of  19th  century  Romanian  culture,  Ion  Heliade  Radu- 
lescu  (1802—1872)  wrote  : 

“While  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Serbia  and  other  states  fell  and  became  Turkich  pasha  lies, 
the  Romanian  Lands  stood  erect,  imposing  their  spears  and  concluding  treaties.-' 

Turkish  chronicles  ascribe  to  Mircea  the  Old  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  political  treaty  (“capitulation”  or  ahdname)  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  On  its  basis,  the  latter  pledged  to  respect  and  ensure  the  auto¬ 
nomy  and  territorial  integrity  of  Wallaehia,  its  institutions,  laws  and 
freedoms.  The  covenant  between  Sultan  Bajazet  and  Mircea  the  Old  in 
1393  specified  that  the  principality  of  Wallaehia 

“shall  be  governed,  like  its  voivode,  by  its  own  laws,  and  the  voivode  of  Wal- 
lachia  shall  have  the  right  to  wage  war  on  his  neighbours,  to  make  peace  with 
them  and  to  conclude  treaties  of  friendship  with  them.” 

As  far  as  she  was  concerned,  Turkey  would  respect  all  these 
rights  and  grant  her  protection  in  exchange  for  3,000  sovereigns  (gold 
coins)  which  Wallaehia  pledged  to  pay  each  year. 

It  was  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  Romanian  Land  of  Mol¬ 
davia  ensured  its  peace  and  freedom  :  the  treaty  concluded  by  Petru 
Aron  with  the  Sublime  Porte  in  the  summer  of  1456  was  confirmed 
by  Stephen  the  Great  and  Sultan  Mehmed  II  in  1479. 01  The  rulers: 
of  the  two  Romanian  principalities  renewed  their  treaties  with  the 
Porte  several  times  during  the  centuries  ;  those  treaties  emphasized 
the  status  of  “free  and  independent”  countries  for  the  Romanian  Lands. 
Remarking  the  content  of  such  treaties,  the  well-known  Bulgarian  Orien¬ 
talist  Bistra  Tsvetkova  wrote  : 

‘•For  many  decades  and  even  centuries,  the  Romanian  territories  which  never 
l'uily  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  conquerors,  made  no  end  of  trouble  for  the 
Ottoman  authority  and  obliged  it  to  make  concessions  and  yet  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  these  territories.”  92 

The  Moldavian  chronicler  Miron  Costin  (1633—1691)  and  later  on  his 
continuer  Ion  Neculce  (1672 — 1745)  described  Moldavia’s  embassy  sent 
by  Bogdan  III,  Stephen  the  Great’s  son,  to  Istanbul  in  1511  with  a  view 
to  establishing  relations  of  suzerainty  between  Moldavia  and  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire.  This  is  what  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  with  Moldavia 
stated  : 

“The  Poite  recognizes  Moldavia  as  a  free  and  unconquered  country.” 

Further  articles  specified  that 

“Moldavia  will  be  ruled  and  governed  by  its  own  laws,  without  the  Porte  inter¬ 
fering.” 

and  that 

“Its  voivodes  will  be  elected  for  life  by  the  people”  and  confirmed  by  the 
Sublime  Porte. 

Equally  important  were  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  sultan  to 
defend  Moldavia  from  any  aggression 

“without  the  least  injustice  being  done  to  it  and  without  its  suffering  the  smallest 
encroachment  upon  its  territory,  (...)  the  Turks  will  be  allowed  neither  to  buy 
land  in  Moldavia  (...)  nor  to  build  a  mosque  there.”  93 
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The  stipulations  of  the  capitulations  regarding  both  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  were  reflected  in  the  historical  reality  of  the  Romanian- 
Turkish  relations  of  the  14th — 19th  centuries.  Subsequently  they  were 
acknowledgea  by  other  European  powers  in  the  great  international 
treaties.  The  extensive  autonomy  conferred  on  the  Romanian  Lands 
through  the  capitulations  was  also  underlined  by  the  Bulgarian  historian 
Ivan  Pastukhov,  who  wrote  • 

“When  Moldavia  entered  the  sultan’s  suzerainty,  like  Wallachia  she  also  pre¬ 
served  fairly  vast  rights  to  autonomy,  including  that  of  the  boyars  to  elect  the 
voivodes.”  94 

An  historical  source  of  definite  scientific  value  was  left  by  the 
Venetian  Filippo  Buonaccorsi  (1437 — 1496)  who  wrote  under  the  name 
of  Callimachus.  Settling  at  the  court  of  the  Polish  king  Kazimierz 
(Casimir)  IV  for  political  reasons  in  1470,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
there.  A  worthy  humanist,  he  was  appointed  Latin  tutor  to  the  king’s 
sons  ;  moreover,  Filippo  Buonaccorsi  discharged  numerous  diplomatic 
missions  in  the  service  of  the  Polish  kingdom  (including  negotiations  with 
the  Sublime  Porte,  with  Stephen  the  Great’s  Moldavia,  and  others  con¬ 
nected  with  carrying  out  plans  of  anti-Ottoman  action).  His  political  and 
literary  writings  include  significant  references  to  the  Romanians  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries  (the  first  Polish  expedition  to  Moldavia  in  1359 
and  the  issue  of  that  land’s  “foundation”,  the  battles  between  the 
Romanians  and  the  Turks,  Stephen  the  Great’s  foreign  policy  — 
everything  within  the  context  of  Polish-Romanian  relations  and  of  the 
anti-Ottoman  war).  Moreover,  the  Italian  humanist  was  directly  involv¬ 
ed  in  the  negotiations  between  Moldavia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  lin¬ 
ked  to  the  situation  created  by  the  conquest  of  Chilia  and  Cetatea  Alba 
by  the  Turks  in  14S4.  Through  his  political  activity  in  the  service  of 
the  Polish  crown,  through  his  constant  interest  in  Poland’s  relations 
with  the  sublime  Porte  and  in  the  anti-Ottoman  action  —  in  which  the 
Romanians  played  an  important  part  in  the  15th  century  —  and,  last 
but  not  least,  through  being  a  man  of  letters,  (Filippo  Buonaccorsi) 
Callimachus  was  favourably  placed  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
Romanian-Turkish  relations  in  his  own  time.  In  a  fragment  of  one  of 
his  writings,  probablv  dated  1490,  he  tried  to  convince  the  European 
powers  that  a  new  crusade  stood  fair  chances  of  success,  as  the  Ottoman 
Empire  was  exhausted  by  sultan  Mehmed  II’s  uninterrupted  wars.  The 
author  offered  to  the  Western  Powers  —  urged  to  join  battle  —  the 
example  of  the  peoples  in  South-East  Europe,  which,  before  falling 
under  the  Ottoman  rule,  had  long  resisted  the  aggressor.  More  parti¬ 
cularly  he  emphasized  the  example  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  which 
had  managed  to  save  their  existence  through  hard  battles.  Here  is  how 
Callimachus  addressed  the  Pope  : 

“We  are  adding  here  the  expeditions  —  so  often  fruitless  —  against  the  Wal- 
lachians,  a  nation  now  divided  into  two  parts,  none  of  which,  even  at  its  great¬ 
est  flourishing,  sent  more  than  16,000  soldiers  to  war.  Nevertheless,  not  only 
did  those  of  them  called  Besserabi  (Basarabs  or  Bessarabas)  resist  for  a  very 
long  time  with  such  small  forces  against  the  whole  power  of  the  Turks,  but  as 
often  as  not  they  even  attacked  the  latter,  before  they  lost  that  great  com¬ 
mander  and  ruler  of  theirs,  Vladislav  Dracul*  (Vlad  the  Impaler,  —  ed.)  because 
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of  bitter  internal  struggles  ;  being  deprived  of  him,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
they  did  not  completely  soccumb  at  once.  A  long  time  after  that,  they  never¬ 
theless  came  to  submission,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  preserve  all  their  laws, 
together  with  their  wealth  and  nearly  all  their  freedom.  And  the  Moldavians, 
although  they  lost  on  the  Black  Sea  shore  the  towns  of  Moncastro  and  Lycostomo, 
the  former  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dniester,  the  latter  in  Tyagola  marsh  (the 
Danube  Delta,  ed.),  still  maintain  and  preserve  to  this  day  the  rest  of  their  land 
and  in  previous  years  repeatedly  and  often  caused  such  great  losses  to  the  Turk 
that  the  latter  was  eventually  forced  to  call  his  ally  and  friend  Stephen,  prince 
of  the  Moldavians  —  and  vassal  of  the  illustrious  king  of  Poland  —  who  yielded 
not  under  the  pressure  of  arms  but  under  certain  conditions.  Oh  !  Here  is  the 
great  power  so  feared  by  the  multitude  of  Spaniards,  by  the  wealth  of  the 
French,  by  the  virtue  of  the  Italians,  by  the  forces  of  the  Germans,  but  which 
was  long  fought  off  by  the  primitive  Epirotes,  often  confronted  with  equal  for¬ 
ces  by  the  Bulgarians  and  warred  on  by  the  Serbians  for  many  long  years, 
almost  without  soldiers  and  weapons,  and,  finally,  against  which  the  Bosnians 
and  isolated  Rascians  (Raska  or  Rascia  =  mediaeval  name  of  Bosnia,  ed)  fought 
with  changing  fortune  in  various  places,  while  the  Wallachians,  having  repelled 
its  arms  and  military  attempts,  came  to  agreement  through  treaties,  not  as 
defeated  but  as  victors.” 

Callimachus’  text  on  the  resistance  put  up  by  Wallachia  and  Mol¬ 
davia  to  the  Ottoman  expansion  therefore  includes  the  most  explicit 
contemporary  confirmation  of  the  “subservience”  of  the  two  countries 
on  the  basis  of  negotiations  ending  irv  treaties.  Not  only  is  the  fact 
itself  clearly  and  repeatedly  emphasized  in  the  above-quoted  passage 
(non  armis  sed  conditionibus  cedentem,  pactionibus  deciderint),  but  the 
very  conditions  of  the  submission  are  evoked,  in  the  case  of  Wallachia, 
in  their  essentials  :  the  intact  preservation  of  all  institutions  and  laws 
of  the  country  (omnes  leges),  respect  of  its  wealth  —  i.e.  the  country’s 
economic  resources  (simul  cum  rebus)  and  of  its  political  autonomy 
(el  paene  libertatem).  Moreover,  the  Italian  humanist  knew  that  those 
pacts  or  treaties  had  been  the  result  of  grim  battles,  which  enabled 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  save  their  autonomy,  i.e.  their  own  state 
with  all  its  institutions,  the  products  of  their  economic  activity,  and 
freedom  of  action  on  the  foreign  plane  —  even  though  not  entirely. 
Being  conversant  with  the  situation  of  South-East  Europe  in  his  time, 
the  author  was  fully  able  to  distinguish  the  status  of  the  two  Danubian 
principalities  —  which  had  saved  their  existence  as  states  and  the 
whole  architecture  of  their  institutions  —  from  the  situation  of  the 
former  Balkan  states  eventually  subjugated  by  the  Ottoman  power  in 
spite  of  the  resistance  they  had  put  up.  Callimachus’  text  proves  not 
only  that  the  special  status  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  in  relation  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire  was  stipulated  by  conventions  and  treaties,  but  also 
that  those  treaties  were  known  to  the  European  diplomacy. 

In  the  conditions  of  the  existence  of  the  three  independent  Roma¬ 
nian  feudal  States  —  Moldavia,  Wallachia  and  Transylvania  —  a  defin¬ 
ing  feature  of  their  evolution  was  its  unitary  nature.  The  Romanian 
people  developed  permanently  within  the  Carpathian-Danubian-Pontic 
geographical  area,  which  proved  propitious  to  consolidating  their  ethno- 
linguistic  and  economic  unity.  Far  from  proving  a  factor  of  separation 
and  isolation,  the  Carpathians  with  their  many  passes  turned  into  a 
genuine  spine  for  them.  The  Transylvanian  plateau,  the  hollows  sur- 
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rounded  by  mountains,  the  peaks  and  the  forests,  the  plains,  formed  a 
harmonious  geographical  .environment  with  characteristics  that  favoured 
the  unitary  development  of  the  Romanian  people,  of  their  language  ; 
they  kept  alive  the  consciousness  of  the  common  origin  of  the  people 
who  promoted  here  an  economic  life  and  a  culture  of  their  own,  with 
fundamental  features  similar  in  all  provinces  that  had  made  .up 'ancient 
Dacia. 

Guarded  by  natural  frontiers  and  boasting  the  Carpathians  as  its 
shield,  the  Romanian  territory  appeared  to  the  great  patriotic  histo¬ 
rian  and  1848  revolutionary  Nicolae  BSlcescu  (1819 — 1852)  as  a  huge 
natural  citadel  :  Transylvania  was  its  “heart”,  surrounded  by  the  “walls’ 
of  the  Carpathians,  by  the  “buttresses’  of  the  Carpathian  foothills 
and  by  the  vast  plains,  watered  by  many  rivers  and  similar  to  the 
moats  of  mediaeval  castles. 97 

In  his  turn,  the  French  geographer  Ancel  maintained  that  Roma¬ 
nia’s  territory  was  best  constituted  : 

“Its  axle  is  formed  by  the  Carpathians  and  the  hills  surrounding  them,  which 
sheltered  the  Romanian  nation  in  times  of  hardship.”  *** 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  mountains,  the  forests  and  the  valleys 
offered  our  ancestors  places  of  refuge  from  the  invaders,  as  well  as 
strong  points  in  the  battles  fought  in  defence  of  their  ancestral  land, 
also  providing  connections  among  all  provinces. 

The  Romanian  geographer  Grigore  Posea  says  : 

"Our  homeland’s  territory  is  a  complex  but  unitary  geographical  domain,  har¬ 
moniously  made  up  ;  from  the  earliest  times,  it  offered  the  population  inhabiting 
it  a  least  three  common  features  :  the  practice  by  each  person  of  several  occupa¬ 
tions,  often  unitary  and  complementary,  which  linked  the  people  to  the  respective 
area  ;  the  complementariness  of  riches  in  various  geographical  areas  ;  the  possi¬ 
bility  and  necessity  for  permanent  concentric  circulation  —  both  from  the  outside 
areas  to  the  centre  (Transylvania  and  the  intra-Carpathian  hollows)  and  con¬ 
versely.  This  unitary  territory  always  favoured  not  only  unitary  or  complementary 
occupations,  but  also  similar  socio-political  institutions.”  99 

f 

The  economic  unity  of  the  Romanian  Lands  in  the  Middle  Ages 
materialized  in  the  permanent  and  intense  exchange  of  goods  on  both 
sides  of  the  Carpathians,  in  the  complementary  nature  of  the  economy 
of  the  three  Romanian  Lands.  The  economic  basis  formed  the  vital 
support  on  which  the  Romanian  people’s  ethno-linguistic  and  cultural- 
spiritual  guidelines  were  amplified.  100  Underlining  the  importance  of 
the  development  of  material  civilization  and  of  economic  exchanges 
among  the  Romanian  Lands,  Nicolae  Iorga  wrote  : 

“On  the  basis  of  joint  interests  —  to  say  nothing  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
which  formed  but  one  country  in  economic  terms  —  the  first  union  of  the  Roma¬ 
nians  existed  (when  the  idea  had  not  occurred  to  scholars)  in  the  perfect  unity 
of  their  economic  life,  founded  on  the  perfect  unity  of  life  in  general  ;  and  Tran¬ 
sylvania  also  joined  that  life  through  Romanian  intercirculation  :  one  body,  one 
system,  sinewy  we  could  say,  through  which  the  same  live  blood  circulated.” 101 
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Even  though  as  early  as  the  14th  century  Transylvania  fell  within 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Hungarian  royalty  in  political  terms, 
nevertheless,  in  economic  terms,  it  permanently  gravitated  towards  the 
■other  two  Romanian  Lands.  Suffice  it  to  show  that  the  three  provinces 
were  connected  by  16  roads  that  crossed  the  passes  and  defiles  in  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  Carpathians. 

Geographically  and  economically,  Transylvania  was  always  closer 
to  the  Romanian  principalities  beyond  the  Carpathians  than  to  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  the  Apuseni  (Western)  Mountains  and  especially  the  marshy 
floodland  of  the  Tisza  (Theiss),  formerly  immense,  largely  contributed 
to  maintaining  Transylvania’s  individuality  within  the  Hungarian 
kingdom  and  to  its  economic  orientation  towards  the  South-East.  Com¬ 
mercial  links  were  much  more  developed  with  Moldavia,  Wallachia 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire  than  with  Hungary  and  West  Europe.  For, 
in  order  to  cross  the  Tisza,  caravans  only  had  two  accessible  points  at 
their  disposal  —  Szolnok  and  Szeged  —  while  in  order  to  reach  the 
Romanian  principalities,  the  Carpathians  could  be  crossed  by  quite  a 
few  passes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distance  from  the  heart  of  Transyl¬ 
vania  to  the  Black  Sea  is  relatively  small  (about  400  km  or  250  miles) 
while  up  to  the  Adriatic  (mediaeval  Hungary’s  maritime  outlet)  it  is 
more  than  800  km  (500  miles).  102  Although  Buda  was  the  main  inter¬ 
section  of  the  network  of  commercial  communications  in  mediaeval 
Hungary,  Transylvania  failed  to  gravitate  towards  that  centre,  keeping 
outside  it  as  a  distinct  physical-geographical  unit  ;  this  was  pointed  out 
by  the  Hungarian  geographer  Jen5  Cholnoky,  who  added  : 

“During  history  that  special  situation  (autonomy)  was  always  obvious.  Both  as 
Dacia  and  as  the  Transylvania  Principality,  this  territory  has  always  had  a 
history  of  its  own.”  m 

In  the  same  connection,  mention  is  due  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
14th — 15th  centuries,  some  parts  of  Transylvania  were  temporarily 
under  the  official  as  well  as  the  de  jacto  administration  of  Wallachia 
(Arnla?,  Fagara?,  Hafeg  counties)  or  of  Moldavia  (Ciceu  and  Cetatea  de 
Balta),  which  further  contributed  to  strengthening  the  steady  links 
among  the  Romanians  on  either  side  of  the  Carpathians.  In  the  16th 
century,  the  Moldavian  Voivode  Petru  Rare?  effectively  owned  Ungura? 
fortress  and  the  towns  of  Eistrita  and  Rodna  (North-East  Transylvania) 
with  all  villages  depending  on  them. 

Thanks  to  its  specific!  conditions  of  development.  Transylvania 
greatly  contributed  to  supplying  the  other  two  Romanian  Lands  with 
part  of  the  necessary  handicraft  products.  In  their  turn,  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  were  Transylvania’s  major  sources  of  raw  materials  for  its 
craftsmen  and  of  food  for  the  population.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were 
also  goods  receiving  markets,  without  which  the  workshops  in  Transyl¬ 
vanian  towns  could  not  do  for  retailing  their  products,  on  which  their 
prosperity  relied.  m  The  natural  riches  of  the  Transylvanian  subsoil, 
capitalized  on  through  the  development  of  crafts,  complemented  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  fertile  fields  south  and  east  of  the  Carpa¬ 
thians,  which  rendered  economic  links  among  the  three  Romanian  Lands 
not  only  possible  but  absolutely  necessary. 

Documents  attesting  the  close  economic  links  among  the  three 
Romanian  Lands  are  fairly  numerous.  As  already  mentioned,  the  Wal- 
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lachian  prince  Vladislav  Vlaicu  renewed  the  commercial  privilege  of 
20  January  1368  granting  to  the  merchants  of  Brasov  (Kronstadt,  South- 
East  Transylvania)  the  “freedoms”  of  trade  they  had  “enjoyed  since 
ancient  times.”  105  Through  the  privilege  granted  to  the  same  Brasov 
merchants  on  6  August  1413,  the  Wallachian  prince  Mircea  the  Old 
strengthened 

“the  settlements  they  have  had  since  my  majesty’s  ancestors  (as  he  put  it,  ed.) 
for  clearing  customs  through  the  boroughs  in  my  majesty’s  country.” 100 

In  1458,  Vlad  the  Impaler  assured  the  town  councils  of  Brasov 
and  Sighisoara  (Central  Transylvania)  that  merchants  could  travel 
through  Wallachia  "very  much  as  they  do  in  your  country”.  In  1470, 
his  successor  to  the  Wallachian  throne,  Radu  the  Handsome,  specified 
in  the  privilege  granted  to  Brasov  merchants  “our  custom  shall  remain 
as  it  used  to  be”.  A  subsequent  Wallachian  ruler,  Neagoe  Basarab 
(1512 — 1521),  again  confirmed  the  full  commercial  freedom  of  Brasov 
tradesmen  in  his  country,  demanding  in  exchange  permission  “for  our 
own  tradesmen  to  buy  and  sell  everywhere  in  the  country  of  His 
Highness  the  voivode  at  Oradea  and  at  Cluj,  at  Timisoara  and  at  Risnov 
and  in  Birsa  Land”  (around  Brasov,  ed.).  Evidencing  the  almost  vital 
necessity  for  economic  links  among  the  three  Romanian  Lands,  in  1558 
the  Wallachian  vornic  (approx,  chamberlain)  Stanila  wrote  to  the  Bra- 
Sov  merchants  : 

“You  very  well  know  that  without  us  you  cannot  be  and  your  land,  Birsa  Land, 
cannot  be  without  ours.”  1(7 

Later  on,  in  the  early  17  th  century,  Cristian  Rotompan,  vornic 
(mayor)  of  Cimpulung  (North  Moldavia),  in  his  turn  recalled  to  the  Bis- 
trifa  people  the  economic  interdependence  between  Moldavia  and  that 
part  of  Transylvania,  using  similar  words  : 

“This  part  of  the  Moldavian  land  cannot  be  without  your  honours  and  your 
honours  too  would  be  very  much  at  ease  with  us  ” 108 

As  part  of  the  business  exchanges  among  the  Romanian  Lands, 
of  particular  importance  was  the  city  of  Brasov,  mainly  due  to  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Transylvania.  It  discharged  the  role  of 
a  common  market  of  the  three  Romanian  Lands,  a  permanent  venue  for 
merchants  from  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  where  they  met  tradesmen 
and  craftsmen  of  Transylvania.  In  this  respect  it  is  worth  mentioning 
the  recollections  of  G.  Roicherstorfer,  who  wrote  : 

“The  city  —  Bra?ov  —  is  the  main  exchange  market  for  its  neighbours  and  at 
the  same  time  the  common  workshop  for  any  object.  It  is  here  that  Szeklers, 
Romanians,  Armenians  and  Greeks  meet,  and  through  the  merchandise  (...)  both 
brought  from  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  its  wealth  increases.”  109 

The  Romanian  inhabitants  of  Bra?ov  were  so  interested  in  exchan¬ 
ges  with  Wallachia  that  on  26  October  1724  they  informed  their  represen¬ 
tative  in  Vienna  : 

“Our  food,  of  most  of  us,  is  in  Wallachia.  It  is  only  taxes  that  we  pay  here.”  110 
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Moreover,  even  the  Aulic  Chancellery  in  Vienna  admitted  in  1779  ; 

“The  close  connection  existing  between  the  great  principality  of  Transylvania 
and  its  neighbouring  countries,  Moldavia  and  Wallaehia,  and  the  imperative 
necessity  to  import  from  them  much  of  the  raw  materials  needed  by  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Transylvania  in  large  quantities.”  111 

The  poor  connection  of  commercial  relationships  between  Tran¬ 
sylvania  and  mediaeval  Hungary  is  also  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
Transylvania  used  another  currency  and  different  systems  of  measures 
and  weights  than  Hungary,  as  well  as  a  different  customs  tariff.  In 
Hungary,  the  first  place  in  currency  circulation  was  held  by  the  Hun¬ 
garian  mark.  In  Transylvania  that  place  was  held  by  the  mark  minted 
in  Sibiu  112  ;  even  under  the  Austrian  domination  and  under  the  dual 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  up  to  1874,  the  Transylvanian  mark  pre¬ 
served  its  currency,  side  by  side  with  the  official  Viennese  mark. 

Transylvania’s  economic  orientation  towards  the  Romanian  Lands 
south  and  east  of  the  Carpathians  was  so  strong  that  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  19th  century  a  genuine  customs  war  became  necessary  in  order 
to  change  its  traditional  orientation  and  to  turn  it  towards  Austria- 
Hungary  —  to  no  effect  however. 

The  primordial  factors  promoting  economic  unity  were  :  the  same 
type  of  economic  life  ;  an  identical  social  and  political  structure  of 
society  ;  the  same  role  of  the  institution  of  voivodeship  and  of  the 
State  structure  ;  the  same  laws  and  the  same  type  of  institutions  :  the 
unitary  religious  organization  ;  the  common  language  and  ethnicity. 
Fointing  out  the  above-mentioned  aspect  —  which  became  a  defining 
feature  of  the  Romanian  people’s  evolution  —  Romania’s  President 
Nicolae  Ceausescu  stated  : 

“It  is  common  knowledge  that  in  the  conditions  of  the  feudal  system  — 
characterized  by  the  disintegration  of  the  state  —  separate  administrative- poli¬ 
tical  nuclei  were  also  set  up  on  our  country’s  territory  :  Wallaehia,  Moldavia, 
Transylvania.  Nevertheless,  thanks  to  the  homogeneous  economic,  social  and 
cultural  structure  of  the  entire  territory  populated  by  Romanians,  to  their  uni¬ 
tary  language  as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants’  mighty  consciousness  of  their 
common  origin,  intense  contacts  and  multilateral  links  developed  permanently 
among  the  three  Romanian  States.”113 

Another  important  element  of  the  Romanian  feudal  State  was 
the  unity  of  its  socio-political  life.  As  already  mentioned,  the  same 
social  organization  persisted  broadly  throughout  the  Romanian  terri¬ 
tory  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  economic  and  social  foundation  was 
formed  by  the  peasantry  and  the  village  community,  over  which  rulers 
elected  by  the  communities  were  gradually  superposed  :  judes  or 
knezes  of  the  village,  knezes  of  the  valleys,  voivodes  and  subsequently 
the  feudal  boyars  (landed  gentr30.  114  Analysing  in  historical  perspective 
the  role  played  by  the  peasant  communities,  as  he  called  them,  Nicolae 
Iorga  wrote  : 

“These  peasant  institutions,  with  their  state  life,  with  the  community  of 
land,  with  judgement  by  good  old  men,  with  fighting  under  the  voivodes'  or¬ 
ders,  with  the  unwritten  law,  the  same  from  one  end  of  the  Romanian  Land! 
(—  Romania)  to  another,  to  say  nothing  of  the  customs  and  traditions  cn  holi- 
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days  and  religious  feasts,  and  of  all  those  poetical  reminiscences  of  a  prolon¬ 
ged  pagan  epoch,  with  the  Italic  superstitions  set  on  a  Thracian  culture  — 
formed  another  ineluctable  element  of  Romanian  unity.  Whoever  crossed  our 
nation’s  land  before  the  setting  up  of  the  voievodates,  and  even  a  long  time 
afterward,  found  the  same  perfect  unity  of  folk  life  —  not  to  be  met  with  in 
France,  in  spain  or  in  Italy  either.”  ll"> 

It  was  with  good  reason  that  the  great  Romanian  historian 
upheld  the  view  that,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  achievement  of  the  Daco-Roman  synthesis,  the  same  local 
forms  of  socio-political  life  (judete  =  counties,  voivodates  “lands”)  or¬ 
ganized  along  the  rivers  or  in  the  intra-Carpathian  depressions  ensur¬ 
ed  the  Romanians’  unity  for  centuries  : 

“Now,  all  these  parts  of  the  country  taking  their  names  from  rivers,  for¬ 
med  for  the  Romanians  everywhere  just  one  great  country  called  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Land  ;  wheiever  the  Romanians  dwelt,  it  was  the  Romanian  Land  for 
them  (...).  In  all  earlier  information  on  our  history  there  is  no  other  name 
of  country  except  this  general  name  from  the  race  living  there.  (.. )  Therefore, 
the  Romanian  Land  was  both  this  side  and  the  other  side  of  the  Carpathians  ; 
the  Romanian  Land  proceeded  from  the  last  settlement  in  the  West  and  contin¬ 
ued  up  to  the  most  advanced  Romanian  settlement  in  the  East  (. .)  Therefore 
this  is  how  the  Transylvanians  found  themselves  together  with  the  Romanians 
this  side  of  the  mountains  in  the  same  Romanian  Land.”  116 

Because  of  peculiarities  in  the  social  development  in  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Lands,  besides  the  fundamental  classic  features,  the  feudal  sys¬ 
tem  assumed  specific,  original  forms.  One  of  them  consisted  in  rela¬ 
tions  of  feudal  exploitation  seeing  associated  with  relations  of  individual 
and  joint  peasant  property,  in  the  existence  of  freeholders  —  called 
rdzeai  and  mo$neni  —  peasants  who  owned  the  land  and  who  enjoyed 
certain  economic  and  social  rights.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  this 
characteristic  lent  the  peasantry  a  particular  role  in  the  life  of  the 
Romanian  Lands,  turning  this  class  into  the  main  social  force  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development,  and  into  a  decisive  military  factor  in 
the  battles  which  the  people  had  to  wage  in  defence  of  national  entity, 
of  the  homeland’s  integrity,  of  their  sacred  right  to  live  freely  in  their 
ancestral  hearth.  As  the  19th  century  historian  and  statesman  Mihail 
Kogfdniceanu  estimated,  the  peasants 

“Are  the  strongest  element  of  the  Romanian  nationality  ;  the  peasants 
are  the  country  itself.”  117 

The  peasantry  were  at  all  times  the  sturdy  defenders  of  the 
ancestral  land  against  foreign  domination,  against  the  expansion  of 
the  great  empires  ;  they  rose  like  one  man  to  form  a  wall  of  defence 
against  numberless  invasions  and  aggressions.  Whenever  the  country 
was  in  danger,  the  peasantry  stood  up  in  arms  and  joined  battle  unsel¬ 
fishly,  giving  proof  of  lofty  patriotic  consciousness,  unabated  love  of 
their  traditional  land,  impressive  self-sacrificing  spirit.  Evoking  those 
wonderful  traditions,  the  great  historian  Vasile  Parvan  (1882 — 1927) 
wrote  : 

“We  can  never  raise  a  hymn  of  gratitude  great  enough  to  be  worthy  of 
the  deeds  of  our  peasantry,  pledged  to  the  supreme  effort  for  defending  our 
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ancestral  land,  since  the  history  of  our  struggle  for  independence  marked  a  pe¬ 
riod  when  the  peasant  population  rose  en  masse.”  118 

The  predominantly  rural  nature  of  the  Romanian  armies  formed 
the  basis  for  the  remarkable  anti-Ottoman  victories  scored  by  our 
great  voivodes  in  the  mediaeval  period. 

In  organizing  his  army  and  in  the  battles  fought  against  the  fo- 
reign  oppressors,  Stephen  the  Great  more  than  any  other  voivode,  turn¬ 
ed  his  attention  to  the  peasants.  The  free  peasants  provided  the  grea¬ 
test  number  of  men  for  his  army.  The  Polish  Jan  Dlugosz  chron¬ 
icler  said  that  Stephen  the  Great  had  eajlled  the  peasants  under  the- 
colours, 

“teaching  each  of  them  how  to  defend  his  country...”  In  cases  of  great 
danger,  “the  tenants  (dependent  peasants)  were  also  mobilized,  the  greater  army 
being  thus  rallied’.  The  same  chronicler  noted  that  —  at  a  moment  of  great, 
difficulty  for  Moldavia  —  “the  women  and  the  children  alone  remained  at. 
h.'me.”  1,9 


Karl  Marx  characterized  Stephen  the  Great’s  army  as  an  army 
of  peasants,  who 

■‘had  been  conscripted  almost  straight  from  the  plough-handles.” 120 

As  part  of  the  feudal  society,  the  life  of  the  peasantry  had  parti¬ 
cularly  difficult  aspects.  Their  protest  was  manifested  spontaneously 
or  in  an  organized  way,  with  different  intensities  and  under  various 
forms.  From  insubordination  at  work  and  running  away  from  estates 
up  to  flights  en  masse,  to  outlawry,  the  peasant  rising  and  the  pea¬ 
sant  war.  121 

And  yet,  however  violent,  the  peasant  reaction  was  never  com¬ 
mensurate  with  its  causes.  The  Romanian  peasant  only  resorted  to 
violence  when  his  elementary  right  to  life  had  been  encroached  upon. 
It  was  under  those  circumstances  that  the  great  class  battles  were 
fought  by  the  peasants,  spelling  —  in  our  feudal  history  —  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  scores  of  thousands  of  peasants.  Appreciating  the  peasantry’s 
decisive  contribution  to  the  progress  and  civilization  of  our  homeland, 
their  tireless  work.  President  Nicolae  Ceausescu  pointed  out  : 

“For  a  long  time,  the  peasantry  were  the  main  creators  of  material  and 
spixitual  assets,  the  class  who  through  their  arduous  labour  so  many  times 
revived  from  its  ashes  and  ruins  our  country,  destroyed  and  plundered  by 
invaders.  Our  peasantry’s  sensitiveness  and  wisdom  found  their  expression  not 
only  in  the  richness  of  folk  art,  of  splendid  beauty,  profoundness  and  origina¬ 
lity,  but  also  in  a  superior  ethical  code,  which  gives  a  creditable  place  to  ho¬ 
nesty  and  energy,  to  ;ove  of  work  and  of  Nature,  to  valiance  and  sturdiness 
in  front  of'  hardships,  to  bravery  and  heroism.”  122 

The  identical  or  similar  political-administrative,  military  and  ju¬ 
dicial  organization  permitted  the  osmosis  of  the  national  and  state 
unity  of  the  Romanians  throughout  ancient  Dacia’s  territory.  That  is 
why  the  voivodeship,  the  high  offices,  the  military  organization,  the 
system  of  guarding  the  roads,  the  development  of  towns,  the  system 
of  citadels  and  fortifications  were  on  the  whole  the  same. 123  The  Ro¬ 
manian  Lands  were  ruled  by  a  voivode  (prince),  assisted  by  a  princely 
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council  with  similar  or  identical  social-political  prerogatives  and 
functions. 

Beginning  in  the  16th  century,  political  ties  between  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  were  also  consolidated  thanks  to  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  voivodes  of  Wallachian  descent  ascended  to  the  Moldavian  throne, 
whereas  some  Moldavians  came  to  rule  Wallachia.  Similarly,  many  high 
officials  passed  from  Moldavia  to  Wallachia  and  conversely,  the  only 
explanation  being  that  the  state  order  was  the  same  and  the  social- 
political  organization  similar.  That  is  why,  as  Wallachian  boyars  declar¬ 
ed  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  without  fear  of  alienation 

“the  Moldavian  husbandman  became  the  same  in  Wallachia,  and  the 
Wallachian  one  in  Moldavia.”  124 

Such  an  aspect,  unknown  to  the  history  of  the  other  European 
states,  is  mighty  proof  of  the  common  origin  of  the  population  in  the 
two  countries,  contributing  to  closer  political  ties  between  them,  to 
a  better  organization  of  the  various  state  -functions  and  to  strengthen¬ 
ing,  the  awareness  of  our  nation’s  unity.  125  Very  much  as  Nicolae 
Iorga  put  it, 

“The  frequent  changes  of  rulers  from  one  country  to  another  —  each 
hospodar  bringing  along  his  clientele  —  which  began  through  Stephen  the 
Great’s  descendants  being  enthroned  in  Wallachia  and  Petru  $chiopul’s  (Peter, 
the  Lame)  in  Moldavia,  as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  and 
increasingly  in  frequence  in  the  next,  only  to  become  perfectly  normal  in  the 
13th  —  could  hardly  have  been  possible  without  that  spiritual  unity  of  the 
Romanians. ” ,2G 

This  inter-change  of  rulers  and  officials  contributed  to  consolidat¬ 
ing  the  relationships  between  the  two  sister  countries. 

The  voivodes,  that  ruled  the  two  countries  in  turn  proclaimed 
their  new  eoats-of-arms  —  representing  Moldavia’s  aurochs  head  and 
Wallachia’s  eagle  united.  Those  arms  were  completed  under  Michael 
the  Brave  with  the  arms  of  the  Romanian  Land  of  Transylvania  — 
thus  foreshadowing  the  great  union  of  the  memorable  year  1918. 

Besides  their  similar  social-political  organization,  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  also  had  an  almost  identical  military,  judicial  and  fiscal 
organization. 

In  cases  of  great  danger  to  the  country,  the  so-called  “great 
army”  rose  in  arms,  made  up  all  able-bodied  men.  The  categories  of 
soldiers  (courtiers,  servants,  horsemen,  infantrymen,  aeimeni  —  mer¬ 
cenaries,  etc )  were  identical  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  as  was  also 
their  organization  into  :  steaguri  (—-  platoons),  capitanii  (—  campanies), 
cete  (=  battalions)  and  pllcv.ri  (=  regiments)  commanded  by  stegari 
(—  ensigns),  iuza$i  or,  capitani  (=  captains),  man  capitani  (—  com¬ 
manders  or  colonels),  etc.  127 

The  tactics  and  strategy  applied  during  the  battles,  were  the 
same  in  the  two  principalities  :  the  enemies  were  harassed  all  the 
time,  as  soon  as  they  had  entered  our  country,  they  were  allowed  to 
advance  through  territories  laid  waste  beforehand  in  order  to  deprive 
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them  of  supplies  and  then  lured  into  narrow  or  marshy  stretches  of 
ground  where  they  could  not  deploy  their  numerically  superior  forces 
Such  a  from  of  warfare  has  gone  down  in  history  at  the  “war  of  the 
entire  people."  12S 

As  often  as  not  Moldavian  fighters  passed  to  Wallachia  and  vice- 
versa,  joining  the  respective  army.  For  instance,  as  the  17th  century 
Moldavian  chronicler  Miron  Costin  shows,  the  soldiers  called  levenfi 
were  “Moldavian  horsemen  of  ours"  who  had  joined  the  Wallachian 
army  of  Prince  Matei  Basarab  (1632 — 1654).  129  Some  letters  have  come 


down  to  us.  through  which  Moldavian  voivodes  were  trying  to  recruit 


“servicemen”  from  Wallachia.  130 


The  basic  social  force  of  the  struggle  for  keeping  independence 
and  for  restoring  state  unity  on  Dacia’s  traditional  territory,  for  pre¬ 
serving'  the  Romanian  language  and  for  the  progress  of  Romanian  cul¬ 
ture  was  provided  by  the  peasantry.  The  armies  of  many  great  rulers 
and  commanders,  who  wrote  down  pages  of  inspiring  heroism  in  fight¬ 
ing  the  foreign  dominion  —  e.g.  Mircea  the  Old,  Stephen  the  Great, 
Michael  the  Brave  and  others  who  scored  great  victories  —  relied 


on  the  peasantry  in  their  actions. 

A  mighty  factor  for  unity  and  continuity  with  the  Romanians 
was  the  unwritten  law  (custom  or  common  law)  called  Jus  Valachicum 
in  the  regions  where  Romanians  lay  under  foreign  rule,  and  which 
—  as  N.  Iorga  said  —  was  the  same  for  the  entire  Romanian  people. 
In  the  other  Romanian  lands,  the  correspondent  of  Jus  Valachicum 
was  “the  Romanian  law".  Old  Romanian  law  was  made  up  of  pre- 
Roman  elements  over  which  the  Roman-Byzantine  law  was  superpos¬ 
ed  and  then  the  feudal  law,  which  consolidated  the  economic  and 
political  position  of  the  ruling  class.  131  While  there  was  identity  be¬ 
tween  the  social-political,  juridical  and  military  systems  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  in  Transylvania,  from  the  early  13th  century  to  the 
early  15th  century,  some  organizational  elements  were  forcibly  super¬ 
posed  by  the  Hungarian  feudal  lords  upon  the  earlier  Romanian  orga¬ 
nization. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  Transylvania’s  political 
status  was  abruptly  changed.  That  period  marked  a  new  stage  in  the 
offensive  unleashed  by  the  Ottoman  Empire,  driving  towards  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  Europe.  Following  the  battle  at  Mohacs  (1526)  the  Ottoman  for¬ 
ces  crushed  the  Hungarian  army  and  destroyed  the  Hungarian 
kingdom. 


The  events  between  the  defeat  at  Mohacs  and  the  occupation  of 
Buda  citadel  in  1541  created  conditions  for  Transylvania  to  become  an 
autonomous  principality  under  Ottoman  suzsranity.  132 


The  struggles  over  the  Hungarian  kingdom  —  disputed  by  Fer¬ 
dinand  of  Hapsburg,  brother  to  Emperor  Charles  V  (Carol  Quintus) 
and  loan  (John)  Zapolva.  Transylvania’s  voivode,  supported  by  the 
Sublime  Porte  —  were  brought  to  an  end  by  the  sultan’s  decision  of 
1541  to  turn  central  and  southern  Hungary  into  a  pashalic,  with  its 
center  at  Buda.  North-West  Hungary,  with  its  center  at  Pressburg  or 
Pozsony  (today’s  Bratislava)  remained  under  Hapspburg  dominion,  to¬ 
gether  with  Slovakia,  Croatia  and  Slovenia,  while  the  Transylvanian 
principality  —  with  its  capital  at  Alba  Iulia  —  included  the  Banat  and 
Partium  up  to  1552  and  -remained  in  vassalage  to  the  Porte. 
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The  Transylvanian  voivodate  released  itself  from  earlier  political 
ties  and  acquired  a  new  organization,  as  a  Principality  that  was  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Hungarian  crown  but  subordinated  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte  under  the  system  of  capitulations,  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
Romanian  lands. 

The  historian  Bela  Kopeczi  points  out  : 

“The  Transylvanian  Principality  enjoyed  a  particular  status,  in  keeping 
■uilh  Islamic  law  being  neither  an  Islamic  country  (dar  al  islcim)  nor  a  land  of 
war  (dar  al  harcb)  but  a  country  bound  by  an  oath  (dar  al  ahd ),  sanctioned 
by  tne  Sultan’s  treaty.  This  means  it  could  preserve  the  political,  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  system  formed  in  the  16th  century,  it  could  freely  elect  the  prince  who 
was  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Porte,  it  paid  a  tribute  (haraci  in  Romanian)  and 
it  had  (o  ask  permision  for  actions  of  foreign  policy.  The  same  status  was 
enjoyed  by  other  ’buffer  states’  on  the  edge  of  the  Ottoman  Empire."  l3? 

Transylvania  was  ruled  by  a  prince,  who  was  elected  by  the  Diet 
and  confirmed  by  the  Porte,  sometimes  appointed  directly  by  the  sul¬ 
tan.  His  prerogatives  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Romanian  voivodes 
in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  The  Transylvanian  prince  ruled  with  the 
help  of  the  princely  council  —  or  concilium  —  and  of  the  Diet.  The 
latter  represented  the  privileged  estates,  those  which  had  been  consti¬ 
tuted  at  the  time  of  the  1437  uprising.  Within  the  political  system  of 
the  Transylvanian  Principality,  besides  the  class  spirit  specific  to  the 
feudal  epoch,  national  discrimination  also  prevailed.  The  discrimina¬ 
tory  laws  passed  by  the  Transylvanian  Diet  perseveringly  aimed  at 
exclusive  rights  and  privileges  for  the  “three  privileged  nations”  — 
the  Magyar,  Saxon  and  Szekler  nobles  —  and  for  the  four  accepted 
religions  :  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Calvinist  and  Unitarian.  And  with  the 
same  grim  tenacity,  the  Romanian  nation  was  excluded  from  public 
life  —  although  it  had  the  most  numerous  population  and  the  most 
widespread  religion  of  the  country.  The  “three  nations”  (Magyars,  Sa¬ 
xons,  Szeklers)  divided  the  entire  Transylvanian  territory  into  three, 
setting  up  the  counties,  which  included  “the  land  of  the  aristocracy”, 
“the  Saxon  land”  and  the  “Szeklers’  land”.  Gradually,  the  “nation  of 
the  nobles”  evolving  in  a  national  sense  became  the  “Magyar  nation” 
and  so,  automatically  “the  land  of  the  aristocracy”  became  “Magyar 
land”.  Judging  things  in  the  light  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Estates, 
the  Romanians  could  not  own  land  either,  for  the  following  reasons  : 
they  did  not  form  a  privileged  nation  ;  their  religion  was  not  acknowl¬ 
edged  :  they  were  temporarily  tolerated,  risking  to  be  at  any  time 
expelled  from  their  own  country.  To  put  it  differently,  not  only  their 
indigenousness  was  contested,  but  also  the  elementary  right  conceded 
to  intruders  .  land  for  tenancy  and  tilling. 

The  Romanians’  social  and  national  oppression  gradually  gener¬ 
ated  their  wider  struggle  for  social  and  national  freedom,  for  uniting 
with  the  other  Romanian  sister-countries. 

As  regards  the  Banat  and  part  of  Crishana  (the  country  of  the 
three  rivers  Cri$,  West  Transylvania),  in  1552,  the  Turks  changed  them 
into  pashalics  with  their  capital  at  Timisoara.  The  abolition  of  the 
Hungarian  kingdom  and  its  transformation  into  a  pashalic  determined 
the  Hungarian  nobility  to  lake  refuge  in  Transylvania,  thus  increasing 
the  ranks  of  the  local  aristocracy  in  this  part  of  the  Romanian 
territory. 
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The  people  have  always  preserved  the  ancient  name  of  Romanian 
at  all  times  and  for  all  inhabitants  of  our  homeland,  even  though  besi¬ 
des  these  names,  they  also  bore  others,  taken  after  political  denomi¬ 
nations,  geographical  areas,  rivers  or  mountains.  The  names  of  munteni 
(Wallachians,  literally  :  mountainfolk),  Moldavians,  Oltenians,  ardeleni 
(Transylvanians),  Banatians,  Bessarabians,  Maramamures  people,  Buco- 
vinans,  Dobrujans  or  —  as  part  of  these  regions,  more  particularized 
names  :  mofi  (a  population  in  the  Apuseni  Mountains  of  Transylvania), 
vrinceni  (in  Vrancea  county,  on  the  bend  of  the  Carpathians),  birseni” 
(in  Birsa  Land,  inside  the  same  bend),  etc.  —  are  subsumed  to  the 
historical  category  of  Romanians. 

These  facts  are  recorded  in  the  scientific  works  of  many  scholars. 
For  instance,  Enea  Silvio  Piccolomini,  who  became  Pope  Pius  II,  speak¬ 
ing  about  the  Getae  in  his  geography  wrote  that  : 

<:part  of  them  are  called  'Wallachians,  part  Transylvanians.” 
and  further  : 

“This  country  was  once  inhabited  by  the  Getae.” 

For  Transylvania,  he  made  it  clear  that  : 

“it  is  a  region  heyond  the  Danube,  sometime  the  homeland  of  the  Da¬ 
cians  —  a  grim  people,  famous  in  many  wars  against  the  Romans.  Beyond  the 
mountains  stretches  Wallachia,  which  reaches  as  far  as  the  sea.” 134 

In  his  turn,  the  Hungarian  historian  Lajos  Mocsary  made  the 
following  estimation  : 

“The  Romanians  already  have  a  resonant  language,  elevated  from  the 
literary  point  of  view,  ranking  side  by  side  with  the  other  Latin  races  and 
exceeding  ours  in  point  of  beauty  and  richness.”  135 

The  Italian  Bonfini,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Matthias  Corvinus 
(John  Huniadyi’s  son,  who  was  king  of  Hungary)  said  about  the  Walla- 
chi  ans  that 

“Their  language  could  not  be  extirpated,  although  they  are  placed  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  barbarian  races  (...)  and  they  have  struggled  so  bitterly  in 
order  to  preserve  it,  as  if  they  were  not  struggling  so  much  for  their  life  but 
rather  for  their  language  ”  130 

The  unity  and  Latinity  of  Romanian  have  been  remarked  by  all 
those  who  came  into  contact  with  the  Romanian  people  in  the  three 
Principalities  or  studied  their  history.  In  1476,  the  Polish  chronicler 
I.  Dlugosz  asserted  that  the  Wallachians  had 

“the  same  language  and  the  same  customs  as  the  Moldavians.” 137 

In  October  1542,  the  fear  was  expressed  that  if  Petru  Rare? 
(Stephen  the  Great’s  natural  son  and  prince  of  Moldavia)  entered 
Transylvania,  the  Romanians 

“would  unite  with  him  because  they  share  the  same  language.”133 
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In  165S  the  famous  Turkish  traveller  Evlya  Qelebi  —  who  visited 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  —  pointed  out  : 

“The  language  of  the  Wallachians  is  the  same  [as  that  of  the  Moldavians], 
but  some  names  do  differ  and  so  do  a  few  refined  expressions.”139 

In  1671,  Alberto  Vimina  —  the  author  of  Historia  delle  guerre 
civili  di  Polonia  —  had  also  learnt  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Mol¬ 
davia  and  Wallachia  spoke 

“un  solo  idioma  che  mostra  qaalche  somiglianza  all’ltaliano” 

(one  and  the  same  idiom  which  displays  some  similarity  to 
Italian).  1W 

In  1728,  the  Saxon  teacher  Martin  Schmeizel,  who  had  risen  to 
the  rank  of  a  professor  at  Halle  University,  asserted  in  one  of  his 
works,  relying  on  rich  information  : 

“Wallarhian  and  Moldavian  are  one  and  the  same  language  —  corrupted 
Latin  :  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  nations  are  called  Rumuny  to  this  day  and 
they  are  undoubtedly  the  remnants  of  the  Roman  colonies  transplanted  to  this 
part  of  the  world  in  Trajan’s  time.”  141 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  1 8th  century,  the  Frenchman  d’Hauterive 
—  who  dwelt  in  Moldavia  —  reported  that 

“between  the  Danube,  the  Dniester  and  the  Black  Sea  [the  Romanian 
people],  speak  a  language  truly  derived  from  Latin,  very  much  as  in  Italy.” 142 

About  the  same  time,  in  1770 — 1772,  a  French  officer  asserted 
that  the  language  of  the  Wallachians  was  spoken  south  of  the  Danube, 
in  Wallachia  and  in  Moldavia,  “being  called  Romanian”  (romanecha). 

None  of  the  foreigners  who  came  into  contact  with  the  Romanian 
people  at  any  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  ever  alleged  that  the  Mol¬ 
davians  spoke  another  language  than  the  Wallachians  and  the  Transyl¬ 
vanians  ;  this  is  only  done  today  by  some  historians  who  are  at  logger- 
heads  with  the  meanings  and  message  of  this  science,  so  noble  for 
the  destiny’  of  mankind. 

The  terminology  used  in  diplomatic  documents  throughout  the 
territory  populated  by  Romanians,  expresses  their  unity  quite  convin¬ 
cingly’.  Thus,  foreigners  acknowledged  the  Romanians  under  the  names 
of  Valachs,  Clachs  or  Romani  (Romanians).  The  term  of  Valachia  (Wai- 
lacliia  )  had  several  meanings  :  it  spelt  either  the  entire  territory 
inhabited  by  Romanians,  or  the  historical  provinces  that  had  cropped 
up  on  this  territory  :  Tara  RomaneascS  (Wallachia),  Moldavia  and 
Transylvania  —  which  were  considered  parts  of  Valachia  taken  in 
the  more  general  sense.  143 

As  early  as  the  15th  century,  the  name  of  Valachia  appears  on 
some  maps.  For  instance,  on  an  Italian  map  of  1453,  the  entire  terri¬ 
tory  inhabited  by  Romanians  is  indicated  by  three  “Valachias”  called 
Valachia  Vlahia  and  Volahia. 144  As  often  as  not,  the  general  term  of 
Valachia  has  the  same  meaning  as  Dacia. 

Evidence  on  the  existence  of  the  Romanians’  awareness  of  their 
common  origin  and  of  their  unity  multiplied  from  the  mid-sixteenth 
century  onwards.  While  the  humanists  pointed  out  particularly  the 
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Romanians’  Latin  origin,  just  suggesting  their  national  unity,  the  idea 
of  the  latter  came  to  be  asserted  openly  after  1550,  either  together 
with  that  of  their  origin  or  separately.  Usually  however,  foreigners 
included  under  the  cover-term  Valachia  the  two  free  extra-Carpathian 
Romanian  Lands  (of  course  taking  into  account  also  the  fact  that  Tran¬ 
sylvania  had  for  a  while  been  incorporated  with  the  Hungarian  feudal 
kingdom.) 

In  Enea  Silvio  Piccolomini’s  Cosmography,  it  is  stated  that  Va¬ 
lachia  stretches  from  Transylvania  down  to  the  Dniester,  the  Danube 
and  the  Black  Sea  ;  145  at  the  time  oE  Petru  Rares  (twice  ruler  of  Mol¬ 
davia,  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century)  the  historian  Paolo  Givio 
maintained  : 

"all  of  Valacchia  is  divided  into  two  parts,  forming  two  states.” 156 

The  same  assertion  can  be  found  with  Antonio  Maria  Graziani, 
according  to  whom  Valachia  is  divided  into  Tranalpina  and  Mol¬ 
davia  i/,7\ 

Trying  to  justify  the  utilization  of  the  term  Valachia  for  both 
Romanian  States,  the  French  historian  Delacroix  stated  in  1676  : 

“In  antiquity,  the  countries  now  called  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  only  for¬ 
med  one  province  of  the  Dacians,  called  Valachia,  which  used  to  be  divided 
into  the  upper  and  the  lower  one,  because  of  a  river  that  separated  them.  But, 
as  time  passed,  the  upper  one  came  to  be  called  Moldavia,  while  the  lower  one 
preserved  its  old  name  of  Wallachia.”  148 

Many  documents  make  reference  to  the  kinship  between  the 
names  of  Dacia  and  Valachia.  For  instance,  in  1526,  the  historian  Ste¬ 
fan  (Stephen)  Prodarica  maintained  that  : 

“Transylvania  is  comprised  between  the  two  Valachias  :  Tara  Roma- 
neasca  and  Moldavia.  The  twc  of  them,  together  with  Transylvania,  now  occupy 
that  part  of  Europe  which  used  to  be  Dacia.”  I,,!) 

These  statements  are  telling  proof  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
Romanians’  common  origin  and  unity,  deeply  rooted  in  the  Romanian 
people,  loan  (John)  Archbishop  of  Soltaniyeh  noted  in  his  treatise  of 
geography  around  the  year  1400  that  the  Romanians 

“take  pride  in  being  Romans  and  this  is  obvious  in  their  language,  for 
they  speak  like  the  Romans.”  150 

In  his  turn.  M.  Bocignoli  of  Ragusa,  who  had  visited  Wallachia 
around  the  year  1512,  asserted  that  : 

“the  two  Valachias  (Moldavia  and  Tara  Romaneasca)  are  on  the  territory 
of  ancient  Dacia,  and  their  inhabitants  used  to  be  called  Dacians.” 151 

As  Bocignoli’s  letter  was  circulated  extensively,  it  contributed  to 
popularizing  the  name  of  Dacia.  Towards  the  mid-sixteenth  century, 
the  diploma  through  which  Ferdinand  of  Hapsburg  ennobled  the  Roma¬ 
nian  humanist  Nicolaus  Olahus  (on  23  November  1548),  upheld  the 
idea  of  the  unity  of  Dacia’s  territory  : 

“such  are  the  beginnings  of  all  most  praised  nations,  among  which  the 
Romanians,  your  people  are  not  the  last  about  whom  we  know  that  they  des- 
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cend  from  Rome,  the  mother  and  mistress  of  empires,  and  that  they  settled  in- 
part  of  the  rich  Dacia  ■which  is  called  Tara  Munteneasca  (the  Mountainous  Land)* 
or  Valachia.”  132 

The  community  and  unity  of  the  Romanians  along  the  centuries 
within  the  health  of  the  ancient  Dacia,  was  also  noted  in  various  maps 
and  atlases.  Quite  often  mediaeval  maps  recorded  the  name  of  Dacia 
for  the  Romanian  regions  of  Transylvania,  Wailachia  and  Moldavia. 
On  the  map  drawn  by  Peter  Kaerius  of  Amsterdam  in  1630,  the  Ro¬ 
manian  territory  is  depicted  as  an  ensemble  of  Dacias  :  “Descriplio 
Dacwrum  nec  non  Moesiarum”.  In  1683,  on  the  man  drawn  up  by 
Filippus  Claverius,  Dacia  appears  divided  into  “Dacia  Mediterranea 
que  Gepnia”  (Transylvania),  “Dacia  Ripensis”  (the  Banat),  and  “Dacia 
Alpestris ”  (Moldavia  and  Wailachia).  153 

The  name  of  Dacia  given  to  all  Romanian  Lands  also  appears  in 
the  writings  of  some  mediaeval  scholars,  who  in  this  way  expressed 
the  Romanians’  ethnical  and  territorial  community.  Thus,  the  Byzantine 
chronicler  Laonic  Chalcocondylas  speaking  about  the  Romanians,  call¬ 
ed  them  Dacians,  aim  pointing  out  that  they  lived  in  “Peono-Dacia’’ 
(Transylvania),  “Bogdania”  (Moldavia)  and  “the  Land  on  the  Istros’" 
(Wailachia).  154  The  humanist  Johannes  Honterus,  of  Brasov  recorded 
the  following  in  the  second  book  of  his  work  The  Brief  Geography  of 
the  World  Known  to  Us,  printed  in  Latin  (Brasov,  1541)  : 

“The  cour.trj  of  the  Dacians  is  now  ruled  by  the  Moldavians,  by  the 
Transalpine  Romanians  (Wallachians)  and  by  the  Transylvanians.” 133 

The  name  of  Dacia  for  the  three  lands  —  Moldavia,  Wailachia 
and  Transylvania  —  is  to  be  found  with  the  humanist  Leonhardt 
Uneius,  the  court  poet  of  Stephen  Bathory,  prince  of  Transylvania 
(1571 — 1576),  with  the  rector  of  the  Jesuit  College  of  Lvov,  Krzystoff 
Warszewiecki  (1543  —  1603).  In  his  book  L’Ottomanno  (Ferrara,  1593) 
Lazaro  Soranzo  referred  to  the  Transylvanian  Romanians  who,  togeth¬ 
er  with  “in  Moldavi  e  con  i  Valachi”  (the  Moldavians  and  the  Walla¬ 
chians),  are  “gli  antichi  Daci  —  tanto  temuti  dai  Romani ”  (the  ancient 
Dacians  —  so  much  feared  by  the  Romans).  The  Italian  historian  An¬ 
tonio  Bonfini  also  used  the  name  of  Dacia  in  designating  the  three 
Romanian  lands.  t4C  In  fact,  all  these  reflected  a  reality  —  namely  the 
assertion  of  the  Romanians’  national  consciousness  of  their  joint  origin 
and  their  state. 

In  its  turn,  the  Romanian  people’s  mediaeval  culture  reflected 
the  economic,  social  and  political  structure  that  had  generated  it  and 
which  it  had  served.  Among  the  manifold  domains  of  culture,  historio¬ 
graphy  and  the  arts  saw  achievements  that  are  the  valuable  assets 
of  the  patrimony  of  Romanian  national  culture  and  remarkable  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  treasure  of  European  culture.  The  fundamental  ideas 
proclaimed  and  developed  by  the  Romanian  scholars  were  :  the  Roma¬ 
nian  people’s  common  origin  and  its  ethnic,  linguistic  and  state 
unity. 157 

Permanently  nourished  by  the  contact  with  folk  art  and  culture, 
the  literature  and  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  expressed  the  Romanian 
people’s  force  of  artistic  creation  in  higher  form. 

The  progress  made  by  the  process  of  centralization  of  the  state 
was  reflected  in  the  sphere  of  culture  by  the  appearance  and  develop- 
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ment  of  historical  literature.  The  chronicles  Written  at  the  voivodes’ 
urge  and  under  their  patronage  were  meant  to  record  their  deeds  and 
to  serve  their  policy.  The  first  chronicles  —  called  by  the  Slavonic 
work  Letopiscf,  literally  “year-book”  —  e.g.  Letopisetul  anonim  al 
Moldovei  (Moldavia's  Anonymous  Chronicle,  also  called  The  Bistrfya 
Chronicle),  Letopise(.ul  dc  la  Putna  (The  Chronicle  Found  at  Putna),  as 
well  as  their  imitations  (the  Moldavian-German,  Moldavian-Polish  and 
Moldavian-Russian  chronicles)  tell  the  history  of  Moldavia  since  its 
inception.  The  figure  of  the  Romanian  voivode  Stephen  the  Great  — 
a  fighter  for  independence  and  an  almighty  ruler  of  the  country  — 
was  glorified  by  many  chroniclers. 

The  court  chronicles  of  the  16th  century  fulfilled  the  same  mis¬ 
sion  of  supporting  the  central  authority  and  of  praising  the  voivode 
who  ordered  their  v/riting.  Cronica  lui  Macarie  (the  Chronicle  of  Ma¬ 
carius,  bishop  of  Roman)  written  on  orders  from  voivode  Petru  Rare$, 
included  the  history  of  the  years  1504 — 1551,  describing  the  conflict 
between  the  prince  and  the  great  boyars  from  the  angle  of  the  former. 
The  events  of  the  year  1551--1574  were  recorded  in  Cronica  lui  Azarie 
(the  Chronicle  of  Azarius).  who  wrote  on  orders  from  voivode  Petru 
Schiopul  (Peter  the  Lame).  150 

A  remarkable  work  of  early  Romanian  literature  is  the  writing  cal¬ 
led  Invalfdturilc  lux  Neagoe  Basarab  catre  fiul  sau  Teodosie  (Neagoe 
Basarab’s  Teachings  to  His  Son  Theodosius)  ascribed  —  as  can  be  infer¬ 
red  from  its  very  title  —  to  the  prince  of  Wallachia  (1512 — 1521).  100 
Relying  on  writings  of  extensive  circulation  and  influenced  by  similar 
Byzantine  works,  the  book  includes  advice  for  the  organization  and 
unfolding  of  diplomatic  activities,  for  warfare,  etc.  and  pleads  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  prince’s  authority. 

The  conditions  created  for  Romanians  by  the  foreign  rule  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania  prevented  Romanian  historiography  from  seeing  there  the 
same  development  as  that  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  The  major  work 
is  Chronicon  Dubnicense,  devoted  to  the  years  1474 — 1479,  and  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  as  in  its  final  part. 

In  the  early  16th  century,  the  Wallachian  voivode  Radu  the  Great 
introduced  printing  through  monk  Macarie  (Macarius)  who  printed 
Liturghierul  (The  Missal,  1508)  followed  by  Octoih  (Hymn  Book,  1510) 
and  Evanghcliarul  (The  Gospels,  1512).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  print¬ 
ing-house  set  up  by  Macarie  at  Tirgovi$te  —  for  a  long  time  Walla- 
chia's  capital  —  also  printed  books  for  Moldavia  and  Transylvania, 
which  confirms  the  existence  of  close  cultural  relations  among  all  Ro¬ 
manian  Lands.  In  1514,  Catehismul  romanesc  (The  Romanian  Catechism) 
was  printed  in  Sibiu  by  Filip  Moldoveanul  (Philip  of  Moldavia)  to  whom 
is  also  ascribed  the  printing  of  Evangheliarul  slavo-roman  (The  Slavo- 
nic-Piomanian  Gospels,  1551 — 1553).  1,51 

A  fact  cf  major  importance  in  the  development  of  Romanian  cul¬ 
ture  was  the  introduction  of  writing  in  the  national  language.  The 
Chancellery  and  the  Church  used  Slavonic  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
and  Latin  in  Transylvania.  The  utilization  of  writing  in  Romanian  was 
the  direct  consequence  of  the  transformations  within  Romanian  society, 
which  enabled  the  lesser  boyars  and  the  townsfolk  to  gain  access  to 
written  culture.  A  text  in  Romanian  known  to  us  is  Manuscrisul  de  la 
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Wallachia  it  is  the  letter  written  by  a  townsman  of  Cimpulung,  Neac$u, 
to  the  jude  of  Bra$ov  (1521).  In  the  late  15th  and  early  16th  century 
writings  in  Romanian  became  more  numerous  :  Codicele  voronetean 
(The  Codex  at  Voronet,  North  Moldavia),  Psaltirea  scheiana  (The  Psalm- 
Book  Found  in  the  Schei  District  of  Bra$ov),  Psaltirea  voronefeana  (The 
Voronef  Psalter),  Psaltirea  Hurmuzachi  (The  Psalter  Discovered  by 
Hurmuzachi). 

An  outstanding  role  in  spreading  Romanian  books  was  played  by 
deacon  Coresi.  supported  by  the  Romanian  inhabitants  of  the  Schei  dis¬ 
trict  of  Brasov  as  well  as  by  the  voivodes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
Coresi’s  extensive  activities  as  a  printer  in  Brasov  (throughout  the  years 
1559 — 1583)  contributed  to  laying  the  foundations  of  standard  Romanian 
and  marked  a  significant  phase  in  the  detachment  from  the  patterns 
of  cultural  Slavicism.  1,c 

Important  for  that  period  was  the  spreading  of  humanistic  culture, 
brilliantly  represented  by  Nicolaus  Olahus  (1493 — 1568),  who  descended 
from  a  Wallachian  family  transplanted  into  Transylvania.  Having 
climbed  to  high  ecclesiastical  and  lay  dignities  —  archbishop,  primate 
and  regent  of  Hungary  — ,  Nicolaus  Olahus  entertained  close  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  humanistic  circles  in  Europe.  His  correspondence  with 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  includes  about  40  letters.  In  his  work  Hun- 
garia  (1536),  which  contains  historical  and  geographical  information  on 
the  Romanian  Lands,  he  also  pointed  to  the  Romanian  peoples’  Latin 
origin. 

From  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century  writings  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  coinhabiting  nationalities  also  multiplied  in  Transylvania. 
The  oldest  of  the  chronicles  in  Hungarian  was  written  by  Caspar 
Heltai  of  Cisnadie  (a  village  near  Sibiu),  largely  tributary  to  Bonfini’s 
work.  Written  in  Latin  and  Hungarian,  the  historical  works  of  Stephen 
Szamoskosy  (1565 — 1612)  are  some  of  the  most  valuable  productions 
of  humanistic  historiography  in  Transylvania  in  point  of  narrative,  but 
.  the  author’s  hostility  to  the  Romanians  —  the  native  and  majority 
population  —  caused  him  to  distort  the  activity  of  Michael  the  Brave 
for  national  and  state  unity,  thus  diminishing  the  value  of  his  chro¬ 
nicle  as  a  source  of  information.  In  contrast  with  him,  the  German 
scholar  Martin  Opitz,  who  spent  several  years  in  Alba  Iulia  and 
came  to  know  the  life  of  the  Romanians  fairly  well,  wrote  poems  dedi¬ 
cated  to  them.  He  considered  the  Romanians  to  have  lived  in  Transyl¬ 
vania  ever  since  the  ancient  times  and  said  about  their  language 

“it  remains  like  that  to  this  day  a  matter  o i  wonder  for  everybody,  for 
neither  Italy,  nor  Spain  —  or  Gaul  either  —  have  preserved  such  a  great 
similarity  to  their  ancestor  as  Romanian  has  preserved  from  the  Romans  —  so 
closely  are  Latin  and  Romanian  related.”  163 


The  17th  century  recorded  the  establishment  of  the  national 
language  as  the  written  language  of  culture.  The  ever  closer  links 
among  the  three  Romanian  Lands  and  the  assertion  of  the  Romanian 
people’s  Latinitv  and  unity  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  time  contributed 
fo  the  affirmation  of  the  national  character  of  culture. 
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A  mighty  factor  for  unity  and  cohesion  of  the  Romanian  people 
was  embodied  by  Christianity.  As  is  known,  unlike  the  peoples  around, 
whose  Christening  was  made  forcibly  by  their  leaders  in  the  9th — 10th 
centuries,  the  Romanian  people  were  originally  Christian,  and  their 
belief  —  Orthodox,  with  strong  Roman  and  then  Byzantine  in¬ 
fluences  —  was  a  strong  factor  for  unity  and  cohesion  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  for  resistance  to  the  invaders  and  to  lire 
latter’s  attempts  at  preaching  another  religion  —  either  Catholic  (in 
the  case  of  Hungary,  Poland  and  the  Hapsburg  Empire)  or  Moslem 
(in  the  case  of  the  Ottoman  Empire). 

“The  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  belief  did  not  contradict  but  supplemented 
and  strengthened  the  consciousness  of  national  unity.”  m 

The  ethnical,  economic  and  cultural  unity  of  the  Romanian  Lands 
laid  its  stamp  upon  the  entire  political  and  military  development  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  A  constant  element  in  the  policy  of  the  Romanian 
rulers  was  to  unite  the  military  efforts  of  the  Romanian  Lands  beyond 
the  state  frontiers  imposed  by  contemporary  hardships,  with  a  view  to 
defending  our  national  entity  and  to  rehabilitating  the  old  political 
unity  represented  by  Dacia  in  the  new  stages  of  historical  evolution. 
The  socio-economic  structures  specific  to  feudalism  and  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  prevented  the  setting  up  of  one  and  only  state  formation 
on  ancient  Dacia’s  territory  in  mediaeval  times.  But  new  tendencies 
to  restore  the  sometime  ethnical-political  unity  existed  permanently, 
arising  now  in  one  Romanian  province  and  the  nin  another  ;  they  came 
to  fruition  gradually,  according  as  economic  conditions  made  them 
possible  and  the  international  circumstances  became  propitious.  165 

The  consciousness  of  ethnical  unity  which  manifested  itself  as 
a  strong  link  in  the  Romanians’  history  was  strengthened  by  the  con¬ 
viction  —  formed  early  in  the  day  —  that  none  of  the  Romanian 
Lands  could  exist  without  the  support  of  the  other  two,  that  a  threat 
to  one  of  them  was  a  matter  of  concern  for  the  others.  The  greater 
the  danger,  the  stronger  the  tendency  to  unite  Romanian  efforts. 
After  the  military-political  aliance  of  the  Romanian  Lands  practised 
in  the  14th — ISth  centuries,  towards  the  middle  of  the  latter  a  genuine 
confederation  was  attempted  under  the  leadership  of  Iancu  of  Hune- 
doara  (John  Huniadyi)  and  then  of  Stephen  the  Great  ;  then,  in  the 
16th  century,  the  idea  became  manifest  of  re-establishing  old  Dacia  by 
uniting  all  Romanian  territories  under  one  rule. 

The  political  and  military  relationships  between  the  Romanian 
Lands  were  so  close  that  they  resulted  in  genuine  interdependence  — 
of  which  the  voivodes  were  perfectly  conscious.  For  instance,  the 
voivode  of  Wallachia  Alexandru  Aldea  wrote  to  the  Transylvanians, 
in  1432  : 

“If  this  country  (Wallachia)  were  to  perish,  you  shall  perish  too.” 136 

Many  Romanian  rulers  and  voivodes  were  aware  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  fighting  in  defence  not  only  of  their  own  lands  but  also  of 
the  countries  around  and  of  European  “Christendom’’  generally  (the 
word  meaning  the  Christian  peoples  of  Europe,  as  against  the  Turks, 
considered  heathen  or  “unfaithful”).  For  instance,  on  11  February  1462, 
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before  confronting  the  Ottomans,  Vlad  the  Impaler,  the  brave  voivode 
of  Waliachia,  wrote  to  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary  and  his 
ally  : 

•“If  this  small  land  of  ours  perishes,  there  will  be  no  advantage  and  no  help  for 
your  Majesty  either,  for  it  would  spell  damage  and  loss  to  all  Christians.” m 

It  was  this  support  which  ensured,  to  a  great  extent,  the  success 
of  the  Romanians’  fight  in  defence  of  their  independence,  whose  leader¬ 
ship  was  assumed  in  turn  by  valiant  commanders  of  the  three  Romanian 
Lands  —  which  led  to  the  creation  of  a  unitary  political  system. 

The  significance  of  that  collaboration  is  illustrated  most  eloquent¬ 
ly  by  the  letter  which  the  townsfolk  of  Brasov  sent  to  Stephen  the 
Great  of  Moldavia  in  1479,  stating  : 

“We  bog  Your  Majesty  to  be  kind  enough  to  hurry  and  come  closer  to  this  part 
of  the  country”. 

In  conclusion,  they  promised  : 

“Whatever  news  we  have  we  shall  give  you  as  it  is  found,  as  to  a  very  merciful 
prince  of  ours.” 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the  Bra$ov  people  announced  Stephen 
that  he  was  expected  not  only  by  them  but  also  by  the  Wallachian 
boyars  (from  whom  they  received  news  about  the  Turks).  Therefore 
the  Wallachians 

“were  wailing  [for  Stephen]  sighing  sadly” 

so  that  he  might  save  them 
“together  with  their  brethren.'’ 168 

It  thus  appears  obvious  that  th°  inhabitants  of  both  Transylvania 
and  Waliachia  were  conscious  it  was  only  Stephen  the  Great  that 
cpuM  defend  them  from  the  Ottoman  danger. 

During  his  long  reign,  being  guided  by  the  idea  of  Moldavia’s 
independence,  of  defending  his  ancestral  land,  Stephen  the  Great 
scored  some  of  the  most  spectacular  victories  in  the  struggle  against 
the  Ottoman  expansion. 

“Your  deeds  (...)  have  brought  so  much  fame  to  your  name  that  now  it  is  on 
everybody’s  lips  and  you  are  very  loudly  praised  unanimously”  164 

wrote  Pope  Sixtus  IV  to  the  Moldavian  voivode  after  the  latter’s  great 
triumph  in  the  battle  of  Vaslui  (1475).  In  its  turn,  the  Venetian  Senate 
admitted  that  : 

“there  is  nebodv  but  understands  how  much  Stephen  can  influence  the  unfolding 
of  events  in  both  one  direction  and  the  other.” 170 

Yet  undoubtedly  the  finest  homage  was  done  to  Stephen  the 
Great  by  the  Polish  chronicler  I.  Dlugosz,  who  exclaimed  full  of 
admiration  : 

“Oh.  wonderful  man,  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  great  heroes  of  the  antiquity 
whom  I  used  to  admire  so  much,  the  man  who  the  first  among  the  princes  of 
ithe  world  has  scored  in  our  times  such  a  brilliant  victory  on  the  Turks 
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In  the  opinion  of  I.  Dlugosz,  Stephen  was 

“the  worthiest  to  be  entrusted  with  the  leadership  and  rule  of  the  world  and 
especially  with  the  title  of  commander  and  leader  against  the  Turks,  on  the 
joint  advice,  understanding  and  decision  of  the  Christians,  while  the  other  kings 
and  princes  idle  their  time  in  sloth,  pleasures  and  civil  wars.”  171 

Part  and  parcel  of  the  anti-Ottoman  front  had  also  been  the 
great  actions  undertaken  by  Iancu  of  Hunedoara  who  aroused  the 
admiration  of  his  contemporaries  as  well  as  of  later  historians  and 
writers.  Antonius  Bonfinius  (Antonio  Bonfini)  wrote  : 

“He  was  a  man  in  whom  one  could  recognize  the  great  virtue  of  the  Corvin 
(Corvinus)  family,  as  well  as  the  magnanimity,  wisdom  and  bravery  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  A  very  pleasant  appearance  and  the  venerable  sturdiness  of  an  undefeated 
soldier,  while  his  mild  and  distinguished  character  lent  him  the  image  of 
Roman  dignity.”  172 

The  continuer  of  the  fight  carried  on  by  Iancu,  Wallachia’s  voi¬ 
vode  Vlad  the  Impaler  also  aroused  the  admiration  of  both  his  con¬ 
temporaries  and  subsequent  writers  through  his  feat  of  arms.  Homage 
was  paid  to  him  by  the  Italian  humanist  Filippo  Buonaccorsi-Calli- 
machus,  who  wrote  at  the  court  of  the  Polish  king  Casimir  IV  Jagello. 
He  compared  the  valiant  Romanian  prince  with  another  great  anti- 
Ottoman  fighter,  the  famous 

“Scanderbeg  of  Epirus,  no  less  valiant  or  imperial  than  Dracula  the  Wallachian.” 

Deploring  the  hero’s  death,  Callimachus  described  him  as 
“the  greatest  emperor  and  duke.”  17:1 

In  the  early  16th  century,  M.  Boeignoli  of  Ragusa  considered  Vlad 
the  Impaler 

“a  clever  man,  highly  skilled  in  military  affairs,”  who  “particularly  well  defended 
his  homeland.”  17'‘ 

Under  extremely  hard  cii  cunstances,  Stephen  the  Great’s  direct 
descendants  —  especially  his  son  Bogdan  III  —  continued  the  fight 
for  defending  Moldavia’s  territorial  integrity,  the  independence  of  the 
State,  banking  on  a  system  of  alliances  that  should  ensure  them  the 
continuity  of  the  political  line  adopted  by  them.  Still  in  the  first  half 
of  the  16th  century,  Petru  Rare?  strove  to  carry  on  a  cautious,  moder¬ 
ate  policy,  in  fact  ultimately  pursuing  the  same  objectives.  He  bitterly 
opposed  Poland’s  actions  and  interferences  in  Moldavia’s  home  affairs 
and  set  up  the  broad  front  of  anti-Ottoman  struggle.  In  1529  he  con¬ 
cluded  a  “treaty”  with  Suleiman  I,  which  stipulated  inter  alia  : 

“Article  11.  Very  much  as  in  the  past,  the  Moldavian  nation  shall  enjoy  every 
freedom,  without  the  Sublime  Porte  being  able  to  prevent  it  in  any  way.  The 
laws,  customs,  traditions,  rights  and  prersgatives  of  this  country  shall  remain  for 
ever  inviolate. 

Article  III.  The  voivodes  shall  most  freely  enact  their  rule  all  over  the  country, 
like  before,  without  the  Sublime  Porte  being  able  to  interfere  in  any  way,  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 
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Article  IV.  The  Sublime  Porte  shall  refrain  from  any  interference  in  any  private 
cause  or  dispute,  but  the  voivode  and  his  council  shall  have  to  judge  such... 
Article  V.  Moldavia’s  frontiers  shall  be  preserved  untouched  throughout  their 
extent.”  156 

In  1536,  Petru  Rare?  declared  to  the  messengers  Banffy  and 
Gerendy  that  by  uniting  the  Moldavian  forces  with  those  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania  and  Wallachia,  the  three  Romanian  Lands  formed  the  same 
strategic  unity  —  and  so  the  Hapsburgs  need  only  send  him  15,000  men, 
with  whom  he  would  advance  as  far  as  Constantinople.  176  That  cen¬ 
tralizing  policy  at  home,  dynamic  on  the  foreign  plane,  unleashed  the 
reaction  of  the  high  boyars.  In  a  famous  letter  to  Sigismund  I,  the 
leaders  of  the  feudal  opposition  manifested  clearcut  hostility  to  the 
authoritarian  regime  set  up  by  Stephen  the  Great  and  consolidated 
by  Petru  Rare?.  177  Petru  Rares’s  deposition  was  the  consequence  of 
that  policy. 

$tefan  “Lacusta”  (voivode  Stephen  nicknamed  “Locust”  because 
of  the  invasion  of  those  insects  during  his  reign),  who  succeeded  Petru 
Rare?,  tried  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  the  Polish  king  under  the 
new  circumstances,  in  order  to  build  a  system  of  alliances  against  the 
sultan.  178  As  early  as  January  1539,  he  started  an  intense  activity 
through  messengers  and  letters  to  the  town  council  of  Bra?ov  and  to 
Transylvania’s  voivode,  Stephen  Mailat.  179  The  same  exchange  of 
messengers  continued  in  the  next  year  when  Moldavia  resumed  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Hapsburg  monarchs,  180  wijh  a  view  to  organizing  the 
anti-Ottoman  front.  The  policy  of  alliances  was  then  pursued  by 
Petru  Rare?  during  his  second  reign  and  then  by  Alexandru  Lapu?- 
neanu  (1552 — 1561  ;  1564 — 1568)  and  loan  Voda  cel  Viteaz  (Prince- 
John  the  Terrible,  1572—1574). 

In  the  second  part  of  his  reign,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  adventure  of  Iacob  Heraclid  Despotul  (1561—1563),  Alexandru 
Lapu?neanu  sought  a  renewal  of  Moldavias’  alliances,  because  anti- 
Ottoman  resistance  had  become  imperative.  Being  denounced  by  Cas- 
taldo  in  the  autumn  of  1552  as  a  stooge  of  the  Polish  king,  Lapu?- 
neanu  nevertheless  hastened  to  send  a  messenger  to  Emperor  Ferdi¬ 
nand.  !?1  In  February  1553,  the  Moldavian  intervention  in  Wallachia 
required  by  the  Porte  was  decisive  for  restoring  Mircea  Ciobanul 
(Mircea  the  Shepherd)  on  the  throne  and  expelling  the  pretender  Radu- 
Ilie,  an  imperial  protege.  Lapu?neanu’s  expedition  in  the  next  year 
(March  1554),  this  time  directed  against  Mircea  Ciobanul,  was  pro¬ 
bably  caused  by  the  latter’s  establishing  relations  with  the  Hapsburgs 
and  calling  them  to  assist  him  against  the  mighty  opposition  of  the 
boyars. 182  Then  the  front  was  again  moved  to  Transylvania.  With  the 
restoration  of  Turkish  suzerainty  over  Transylvania  in  1556,  the  latter 
became  the  centre  for  machinating  the  change  of  voivodes  in  the  other 
two  Romanian  Lands  and  for  diplomatic  manoeuvres  with  a  view  to 
anti-Turkish  actions.  183 

Alexandru  Lapu?ne3nu  considered  he  could  make  to  the  future 
anti-Ottoman  alliance  not  only  the  contribution  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  (80,000  horsemen  !)  but  even  that  of  Russia.  184 
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During  the  subsequent  period,  in  spite  of  vicissitudes  and  of  the 
interferences  of  the  Polish  kingdom  and  of  the  Hapsburg  empire,  the 
Romanian  Lands  increasingly  oriented  themselves  along  the  line  of 
actions  for  unity,  concomitantly  with  the  struggle  in  defence  of  their 
independence  and  territorial  integrity.  A  heroic  page  was  written  by 
Prince  John  the  Terrible  in  1572 — 1574.  He  had  realized  the  necessity 
for  a  joint  anti-Turkish  front  of  the  two  Romanian  states,  as  well 
as  the  value  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  for  Moldavia’s  independence. 
The  victory  he  scored  at  Jili?te,  his  placing  his  protege  Vintila  on 
Wallachia’s  throne  in  Bucharest,  his  siege  of  Braila,  the  attacks  of  the 
Cossack  auxiliary  trcops  on  Tighina  and  Cetatea  Alba  (in  Bessarabia), 
his  sturdy  resistance  at  Roscani,  unfortunately  could  not  prevent  the 
tragical  end  of  this  brilliant  voivode  in  the  campaign  concluded  in 
June  1574. m 

The  victories  scored  by  the  voivodes  of  the  Romanian  Lands  in 
that  period  —  Mircea  the  Old,  John  Huniadyi,  Vlad  the  Impaler, 
Stephen  the  Great,  Radu  of  Afumaji,  Petru  Rare?  —  ensured  their 
independence  at  a  time  when  neighbouring  peoples  had  already  ceased 
to  exist  as  States 

The  Romanian  opposition  to  the  Turks,  which  cost  the  Romanian 
people  enormous  human  and  material  sacrifices  —  our  land  often 
undergoing  terrible  devastation  and  the  seizure  of  the  population  as 
slaves  --  ensured  the  continuity  of  the  Romanian  States,  moreover 
serving  as  a  wall  of  defence  for  Central  and  Western  Europe. 

As  often  as  not  deprived  of  any  assistance,  betrayed  under  the 
hardest  circumstances  by  their  allies  —  who  pursued  conquests  —  the 
Romanian  people  repeatedly  saw  their  territory  invaded  by  the  enemies, 
their  villages  and  towns  in  ruins,  their  crops  burnt,  their  material  assets 
and  spiritual  creations  destroyed  or  robbed,  their  sons  bleeding  in  heavy 
battles  or  taker,  away  as  captives. 

The  latter  half  of  the  16th  century  was  an  epoch  of  close  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  relations  among  the  Romanian  Lands  ;  this  was  also 
facilitated  by  Transylvania’s  emergence  from  the  Hungarian  kingdom 
and  its  orientation  —  as  an  autonomous  principality  under  the  suzer¬ 
ainty  of  the  Porte  —  towards  the  two  lands  beyond  the  Carpathians.  As 
the  historian  I.  Lupa?  pointed  out  : 

“Transylvania's  detachment  from  the  entaglement  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom 
and  its  organization  as  a  principality  under  the  protection  of  Turkish  suzerainty 
was  destined  to  bring  this  country  in  closer  connection  with  the  other  Romanian 
Lands.  The  acceptance  of  the  Ottoman  domination  was  no  obstacle  to  approaching 
the  two  extra-Carpathian  Romanian  Lands.  On  the  contrary,  the  similarity  of 
their  regime  increased  their  political  convergence,  imposing  unity  also  at  that 
stage.  The  Romanian  Lands  saw  a  special  development  particularly  after  1529 
when  —  following  Hungary’s  downfall  in  the  battle  of  Mohacs  of  152ti  —  Tran¬ 
sylvania  detached  itself  from  the  Hungarian  kingdom  and  proclaimed  itself  an 
autonomous  principality  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.”  186 

The  last  decades  of  the  16th  century  foreshadowed  the  great 
union  which  was  to  be  achieved  by  Michael  the  Brave  (1593 — 1601). 
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THE  UNION  OF  THE  ROMANIAN  LANDS. 
1600  :  A  MOMENTOUS  EVENT  IN  ROMANIAN 
MEDIAEVAL  HISTORY 


The  economic,  political,  cultural,  spiritual  and  military  ties,  the 
identical  origin  and  language  strengthened  the  consciousness  of  the 
Romanian  people’s  unit}'  across  the  artificial  borders  imposed  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  time. 

Michael  the  Brave  ascended  the  throne  of  Wallachia  at  a  time 
when  the  complex  international  circumstances  seemed  to  favour  a 
vigorous,  yet  risky,  uprising  against  the  Ottomans.  While  the  Balkan 
peoples  were  intensifying  their  liberation  movements,  compelling  the 
Porte  to  engage  important  military  forces  in  that  zone,  part  of  the 
European  states  up  the  Holy  League  on  the  initiative  of  the  House  of 
Austria  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Holy  League 
included  Spain,  the  Italian  Principalities  of  Ferrara,  Tuscany  and  Man¬ 
tua.  The  aim  of  this  alliance  was  to  paralyse  the  Ottoman  offensive 
system.  The  Romanian  Lands  were  to  join  in  too. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Ottomans  took  possession  of  sever¬ 
al  localities  south  of  the  Romanian  territory  :  Chilia  (Kiliya),  Tighina 
(Bendery),  and  Cetatea  Alba  (Akkerman,  now  Belgorod  Dnestrovsky) 
with  the  territory  of  Bugeac  Plain  in  South  Moldavia.  The  fortress  of 
Braila  was  transformed  into  a  rayah  (the  same  as  Giurgiu,  Turnu  and 
the  Dobruja,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Ottomans  since  1417).  187 

Now  that  it  held  important  strategic  fortresses  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  the  Porte  could  more  easily  interfere  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  violate  the  stipulations  in  the  trea¬ 
ties  concluded  and,  even  more,  demand  a  higher  tribute.  This  was  the 
reason  why.  in  his  short  reign,  Ion  Voda  cel  Viteaz  (Prince  John  the 
Terrible,  1572 — 1574)  of  Moldavia  rose  with  all  his  might  against  the 
Ottomans’  abuses,  refusing  to  pay  the  excessively  high  tribute.  Though 
finally  defeated  following  the  boyars’  betrayal,  the  energy  with  which 
he  rose  in  arms  —  engaging  also  detachments  of  Zaporozhe  Cossacks 
—  in  defence  of  Moldavia’s  rights,  contributed  to  maintaining  the  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Porte  in  the  terms  previously  stipulated  by  treaties. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  although  at  times,  the  Ottomans  won 
battles  against  the  Romanian  rulers,  the  fights  were  so  fierce  that  the 
Porte  would  content  itself  with  the  old  stipulations,  giving  up  any 
claim  regarding  the  transformation  of  the  Romanian  Lands  into  Tur¬ 
kish  pashalics. 

The  regime  of  Ottoman  suzerainty  toughened  or  relaxed,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  Romanian  people’s  defence  capability,  on  the  internal  si-. 
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tuation  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  on  the  international  political  con¬ 
juncture.  On  9  May,  1877,  Mihail  KogMniceanu  (1817—1881)  rightly 
observed  that  the  suzerainty  relationship  “were  a  special  type  of 
relationships,  weak  when  the  Romanians  were  strong  and  strong  when 
the  Romanians  were  weak.”  188 

Such  relationships,  expressed  by  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  were 
also  characteristic  of  other  states  :  Venice,  Poland,  Austria,  which  had 
financial  duties  to  the  Porte,  but  preserved  their  sovereignty.  189  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Wallachia.  Moldavia  and  Transylvania  (the  last  of  them 
until  1691,  when  the  Hapsburgs  took  possession  of  it)  preserved  their 
own  autonomous  life  due  to  their  relationships  of  suzerainty  with  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

Michael. 

“the  most  famous  and  greatest  ruler  of  the  Romanians”,190 

as  Nicolae  Balcescu  described  him,  ascended  the  throne  of  Wallachia 
in  October  1593  under  very  difficult  conditions,  when  the  country  was 
impoverished  by  both  the  boyars  and  the  Ottomans  and  when,  owing 
to  the  frequent  changes  of  rulers,  the  country’s  obligations  towards 
the  Porte  fell  mainly  on  the  peasantry’s  shoulders.  191  In  1590  the 
tribute  was  19  times  higher  than  in  1503. 

Wallachia’s  level  of  development,  its  social  and  economic  progress 
demanded  a  competent,  fair-minded  and  honest  ruler  with  a  resolute 
aim,  able  to  understand  the  musts  of  his  time  and  to  act  in  compliance 
with  them. 192 

Michael  the  Brave’s  enthronement  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Ottomans,  already  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Hapsburgs,  were 
threatened  by  part  of  the  Wallachian  boyars  with  rebellion.  The  popu¬ 
lations  oppressed  by  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  only  too  ready  to  rise 
in  arms,  while  their  leaders  wanted  a  commander  they  could  rely  on. 
For  that  reason,  Michael  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  nobility  and  the 
rich  merchants  in  the  Phanar  district  of  Istanbul.  193 

Michael  the  Brave  initiated  the  anti-Ottoman  struggle  at  a  time 
when  the  expansionist  tendencies  of  the  three  big  neighbouring  states 
—  Ottoman,  Hapsburg  and  Polish  —  were  growing,  when  the  Porte’s 
plans  of  holding  its  access  to  the  Black  Sea  and  of  expanding  its  domi¬ 
nation  over  the  centre  of  Europe  banked,  first  of  all,  on  the  subjec¬ 
tion  of  the  Romanian  Lands,  whose  economic  and  financial  obligations 
had  become  unbearable,  at  a  time  when  plots  were  being  hatched  for 
replacing  the  native  rulers,  liquidating  the  Romanian  Lands’  autonomy 
and  transforming  them  into  pashalics,  as  it  had  happened  to  the  Ro¬ 
manian  provinces  Dobruja  and  the  Banat  and  to  a  number  of  Balkan 
■countries,  among  which  Hungary,  which  had  lost  their  state  indepen¬ 
dence  and  sovereignty. 

The  Romanian  ruler  opened  hostilities  on  3/13  November  1594  — 
just  one  year  after  he  had  come  to  power.  By  then  he  had  taken  a 
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package  of  measures  aimed  at  strengthening  his  state.  Started  in  Bu¬ 
charest,  the  action  was  to  lead  to  the  liberation  of  Wallachia.  That 
day,  as  Nicolae  Iorga  put  it,  Michael 

“summoned  the  masses  as  in  the  good  old  days  and  before  their  eyes 
destroyed  the  records  of  his  obligations  to  the  Turks,  also  promising  that  their 
taxes  would  be  remitted,”  194 

after  which  be  ordered  the  Porte’s  representatives  to  be  killed.  This 
was  tantamount  to  a  war  declaration.  It  was  followed  by  energetic 
actions  meant  to  destroy  the  Ottoman  strongholds  and  possible  military 
concentrations,  first  on  the  left  and  then  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube.  The  assault  of  Giurgiu  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of 
Cetatea  de  Floci  (now  Fetesti),  Hirsova  and  Silistra.  At  the  beginning 
of  1595  (14 — 16  January),  brilliant  victories  were  won  against  the 
Tartars  at  Putinei  und  Stane$ti  (near  Giurgiu).  At  $erpate?ti,  cupbear¬ 
er  Manta  put  to  flight  important  Ottoman  and  Tartar  detachments, 
later  chased  beyond  the  Danube  by  Michael  himself,  who  had 
hurried  to  the  place.  He  won  an  important  victory  at  Ruschuk  against 
two  pashas,  Hassan  and  Mustapha,  who  had  been  commissioned  to 
enthrone  Bogdan,  Prince  Iancu’s  son,  as  ruler  of  Wallachia  and  thus 
replace  Michael.  195 

A  skilful  strategist  and  diplomat,  Michael  the  Brave  strengthened 
his  alliances,  first  of  all  with  the  other  two  Romanian  countries,  Tran¬ 
sylvania  and  Moldavia,  and  joined  the  Christian  League.  The  “Chris¬ 
tians”,  united  into  a  “holy”  league  against  the  Ottoman  Empire,  con¬ 
centrated  their  forces  round  Emperor  Rudolf  II  of  Hapsburg.  196 

Neighbouring  on  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  possessing  their  own 
armies,  the  Romanian  Lands  had  acquired  a  special  importance.  In  the 
wake  of  toilsome  preparations,  the  Hapsburg  Empire  entered  into 
treaties  with  Aaron,  voivode  of  Moldavia,  and  with  Sigismund  Bathory, 
voivode  of  Transylvania.  Without  waiting  for  any  proposals,  Michael 
the  Brave  took  the  political  and  diplomatic  initiative,  deciding  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  above-mentioned  rulers 

“to  be  inseparable  from  each  other”  197 
and  to  proceed  to  joint  action. 

Though  they  had  plenty  of  proofs  of  the  Wallachian  ruler’s 
loyalty,  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  League,  pursuing  their  own  inter¬ 
ests,  offered  Michael  only  promises,  trying  to  use  his  victories  for 
their  own  benefit. 

Michael  understood  that  he  could  not  rely  on  anybody  else’s  help, 
that  he  had  to  set  up  his  own  forces  and  to  prepare  the  success  of 
his  action  before  starting  to  fight.  He  appealed  to  the  country’s  sons, 
who  answered  their  ruler’s  call,  as  so  many  times  before,  and  who 
fought  in  defence  of  their  ancestors’  land.  At  the  same  time,  Michael 
hired  an  army  of  mercenaries  paid  through  the  people’s  contributions. 

The  events  which  unfolded  in  1594 — 1595  called  the  attention  of 
the  contemporary  world  :  the  ruler  of  a  small  country,  which  had  been 
plundered  and  impoverished  by  the  Turks  and  the  Tartars’  frequent 
invasions,  demonstrated  that  the  Ottoman  Empire’s  frightful  army 
could  be  defeated. 
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On  3  February  1594,  Valentin  Prepostvari,  quite  familiar  with, 
the  situation  in  Moldavia  and  Transylvania,  spoke  to  Archduke  Matth¬ 
ew  about  the  importance  of  an  alliance  between  Vienna,  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  198  while  Guillen  of  San  Clemente  wrote  to  Francisco 
de  Vera  on  2  June  1594  : 

‘Reliable  letters  from  Hungary  say  that  the  Transylvanian  and  the  Walla- 
chian  (Sigismund  Bathory  and  Michael  the  Brave,  ed.)  defeated  more  than 
25,000  Tartars,  killing  more  than  12,000  of  them  ”  193 

On  9  January  1595,  Valentin  Prepostvari  again  wrote  to  Arch¬ 
duke  Matthew,  briefing  him  on  the  Wallachian  ruler’s  feats  in  the- 
Dobruja  and  asking  him  to  send  “some  nice,  stimulating  letters”.  From 
the  Hapsburg  Court  in  Prague,  the  Spanish  ambassador  war  reporting 
on  the  war  preparations  made  by  the  Ottomans  and  the  Hapsburgs, 
and  on  the  fact  that  the  Romanians  “rose  in  rebellion  against  the 
Turk.”  20u  Venice,  in  its  turn,  had  learned  that 

“Wallachia’s  ruler,  in  agreement  with  the  Transylvanian,  killed  all  the- 
Turks  sent  by  Sinan  to  spend  the  winter  in  his  country  and  to  prevent  him 
from  rising  in  arms,” 

for  which  Sinan 

“grew  so  angry  that,  to  punish  him.  wanted  to  make  peace  with  the  Em¬ 
peror.”  201 

On  22  February  1595,  Edward  Barton,  the  English  agent  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  referring  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  Turks  to  defeat 
the  Romanians’  uprising,  wrote  that  : 

“in  the  clash  with  Wallachia’s  ruler  they  were,  quickly  and  easily  defeat¬ 
ed.  Then  —  taking  as  a  great  dishonour  the  fact  that,  while  they  showed  such 
great  courage  and  bravery  against  Austria’s  Emperor,  this  insignificant  ruler 
of  Wallachia  wanted  to  oppose  him  —  the  Khan  gathered  his  forces  again  and, 
without  the  help  and  participation,  on  the  General  [Mustapha  Pasha,  ed.], 
he  rushed  into  the  above-mentioned  province  of  Wallachia  but  less  successfully 
than  before  :  not  only  was  his  army  defeated  and  many  of  his  soldiers  killed, 
but  he  himself  was  seriously  wounded...  Encouraged  by  these  victories,  the 
Wallachians...  took  the  daring  decision  to  cross  the  river  and  attack  them  ;  no 
sooner  had  they  taken  that  decision  than  they  carried  it  through,  because  one 
night  (Michael)  crossed  the  Danube  with  5,000  soldiers  and  went  straight  to  the 
Turks”  who  “put  up  resistance  for  a  while  but  then  were  defeated.”  202 

In  Vienna  too,  the  news  of  Michael  the  Brave’s  victories  over  the 
Ottomans  arrived  soon.  A  document  said  that 

“even  if  the  victory  [of  the  Romanians]  is  not  as  great...  as  he 
[the  messenger]  saj-s,  yet  most  of  it  is  true.”203 

The  news  also  reached  Rome 294  and  even  Constantinople,  where  it 
caused  great  unrest.  205 

Such  terrible  defeats  suffered  by  the  Ottoman  army,  particularly 
at  a  time  when  the  Turks  were  at  war  with  the  Imperials  could  not 
but  arouse  a  vast  echo.  Some  documents  attest  the  sultan’s  decision 
not  to  allow  any  more  native  princes  to  rule  over  the  Romanian  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  Sultan  and  his  Divan  could  not  think  of  losing  a  country 
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whose  riches  fed  their  state’s  larder,  from  which  they  received  tribute 
and  large  sums  of  money.  Moreover,  now,  when  a  war  with  the  Impe¬ 
rials  had  to  oe  waged,  an  unexpected  rival  had  made  his  appearance 
in  Wallachia.  That  is  why  the  Sultan  started  preparations  in  order  to 
put  down  the  ••revolt”.  200  Michael  knew  about  this  and,  besides  conso¬ 
lidating  the  internal  forces,  he  appealed  to  his  neighbours  with  a  view 
to  strengthening  his  alliances. 

The  lesistance  put  up  by  Michael’s  army  against  the  Turks  land¬ 
ing  on  the  Danube’s  left  bank  could  only  delay  their  passage.  On 
13/23  August  1595,  the  battle  with  the  Ottomans  took  place  at  Calu- 
gareni,  Michael’s  army  inflicting  heavy  losses  on  the  invaders.  207  On 
24  August  1595  Captain  Albert  Kiraiy,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
battle  with  his  soldiers,  under  Michael’s  command,  sent  Sigismund 
Bathory  details  about 

“the  battle  which  lasted  from  morning  till  late  at  night”. 

He  showed  that 

“I  have  never  seen  such  serious  harassing  nor  heard  of  one  to  have  last¬ 
ed  so  long.  Sinan  Pasha  himselt  was  heard,  they  say,  expressing  his  amaze¬ 
ment  at  our  men’s  superhuman  attack  as  well  as  shame  at  such  a  small  army 
having  put  to  flight  the  Turkish  Emperors  forces  and  three  plashas.” 

The  brilliant  captain  also  noted  his  impressions  of  Michael  : 

“As  regards  Prince  Michael  of  Wallachia,  I  cannot  but  praise  him  in 
truth  because  he  is  an  excellent,  good  and  brave  soldier,  which  he  has  proved 
with  his  own  hand  and  deed  :  he  is  faithful  to  Christianity,  not  apparently, 
but  out  of  conviction,  and  most  zealously.  Your  Princely  Highness  owes  him 
fair  praise  and  honour.”  208 

In  his  turn,  the  Turkish  chronicler  Kiatip  Qelebi,  who  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  events,  wrote  : 

“But  because  that  place  was  marshy  and  woody,  the  above-mentioned 
Pasha  was  wounded  while  running,  and  Bey  Desiuas,  Haidar  Pasha  and  Aias 
Pasha  Oglu  and  Hussein  Pasha,  Vice-Governor  of  Nicopolis,  died  like  martyrs, 
bogged  down  in  the  swamps,  Serdamil  Sinan  Pasha  himself  fell  from  his  horse 
as  he  was  stuck  in  the  swamp.  Whenever  he  tried  to  stand  up  the  marsh  pulled 
him  down.  Then  a  Rumelian  brave  man  called  Deli  Hasan,  a  strong-built 
warrior,  mounted  him  on  his  back  and  drew  him  out  of  the  swamp” 209 

Describing  the  Wallachian  ruler’s  bravery,  chronicler  Bathasar 
Walther  showed  that  : 

“Then,  the  generous  Michael,  invoking  the  Saviour’s  protection  grabbed 
an  axe  or  a  lance  and  rushing  at  the  savage  crowds  of  the  enemy  he  pierced 
a  standard-bearer,  then  cut  into  pieces  with  his  sword  another  commander 
and,  fighting  manfully,  he  returned  safe  and  sound.”  210 

Though  Michael  won  a  brillant  victory  at  Calugareni,  unfavour¬ 
able  conditions  forced  him  to  retreat  through  Bucharest  and  Tirgo- 
viste  into  the  mountains. 

“It  is  true”  —  Prince  Michael  wrote  to  Stanislaw  Zolkiewski,  lord  of 
Lvov,  on  12  October  1595  —  “that  we  ourselves  allowed  him  [Sinan  Pasha]  to 
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move  freely  in  our  country,  but  that  we  did  because  in  the  meantime  our  army 
had  been  thinned  beyond  our  estimations.”  211 

Once  his  army  was  rebuilt,  Michael  called  on  those  from  whom 
he  hoped  to  receive  aid,  asking  them  to  send  troops. 

“Again  and  again  we  implore  you  to  take  pity  on  Christian  matters  and 
quench  the  fire  burning  your  neighbour’s  wall,  before  it  may  reach  you." 212 

After  a  while,  Michael,  supported  by  Sigismund  Bathory,  who 
had  arrived  with  some  of  his  men,  resumed  the  operations,  heading 
for  Tirgovi§te,  Bucharest  and  Giurgiu.  Sinan,  who  was  aware  of  the 
Wallachian  ruler’s  capacity  and  bravery,  seized  with  fear  and  chased 
by  Michael,  withdrew  his  entire  army  before  being  driven  away,  and 
barricaded  himself  within  the  fortress  of  Giurgiu,  trying  to  put  up  resis¬ 
tance  while  preparing  his  army’s  crossing  of  the  Danube.  213 

Michael’s  army  reached  Giurgiu  on  15  October.  Within  five  days, 
he  defeated  the  Ottoman  troops  for  the  second  time.  A  new  victory 
crowned  his  actions  and  baffled  the  Sultan’s  plans  to  wipe  out  Walla- 
chia’s  autonomy  and  its  ruler.  The  success  of  the  battles  with  the 
Ottomans  was  so  resounding  that  the  theatre  of  war  where  Michael 
the  Brave’s  army  had  fought  came  within  the  political  observers’  focus. 
Their  reports  —  spread  throughout  Europe  —  gave  eulogistic  accounts 
of  the  Romanians’  bravery,  at  the  same  time  underlining  Michael’s 
exceptional  generalship.  214 

The  names  of  Michael  and  Wallachia,  the  Romanians’  feats  were 
going  round  Europe  in  the  autumn  of  1595.  Many  documents  were 
then  written  to  inform  state  leaders  and  their  diplomats  about  the 
battles  waged  by  the  Romanians.  The  English  agent  to  Constantinople 
wrote,  on  7  November  1595,  about  the  effectives  of  the  two  armies, 
about  the  warriors’  heroism,  their  leader’s  generalship,  remarking  that  : 

“Certainly  (...)  it  is  a  deed  which  deserves  the  greatest  consideration  and 
eternal  glory  that  where  so  many  emperors,  kings  and  princes  had  failed,  Mi¬ 
chael,  the  most  insignificant  and  poorest  of  all  dukes,  succeeded,  that  is,  in 
defeating  the  armies  of  the  great  Sultan.”  215 

The  Ottoman  chronicler  Mustapha  Ali,  who  described  Sinan 
Pasha’s  expedition  of  1595  from  testimonies  and  his  own  observations, 
noted  that 

“Michael,  whom  they  had  ignored,  the  malefactor  whose  value  they  had 
minimized  and  whom  they  despised,  proving  his  skill  in  the  art  of  war,  thus 
destroyed  their  praiseworthy  army.” 216 

The  personality  of  the  great  military  commander,  of  the  politician 
with  a  matchless  military  conception,  became  the  expression  cf  the 
aspirations  after  freedom  cherished  by  all  those  subjected,  to  Ottoman 
exploitation.  This  is  the  explanation  for  the  appeals  and  entreaties 
made  by  leaders  of  the  Bulgarian,  Serbian,  Greek  and  other  peoples, 
asking  him  to  come  and  liberate  them,  for  the  enlisting  of  thousands  of 
men  in  his  army,  including  renowned  captains  like  Deli  Marcu,  Baba 
Novae  and  others  who  faithfully  served  the  Wallachian  ruler  and  the 
cause  for  which  he  fought,  and  for  the  interest  and  hope  they  pinned 
on  Michael,  who  was  considered  by  Stavrinos  as  “the  Honour  of  the 
Orthodox”.  217 
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Being  aware  of  Sigismund’s  inconsistency  and  incompetence  and 
of  the  fact  that  the  Transylvanian  Prince  had  imposed  on  him  an 
unfair  treaty  in  1595,  Michael  initiated  diplomatic  demarches  that 
would  help  him  reach  his  aims  :  peace  with  the  Turks,  even  if  only 
for  a  while,  and  direct  contact  with  Emperor  Rudolf  who  could  give 
him  assistance,  especially  money  to  set  up  an  army  of  mercenaries.  218 
Though  both  diplomatic  actions  failed,  they  helped  him  free  his  coun¬ 
try  from  Sigimund  Bathory’s  patronage.  219 

The  need  to  create  an  important  military  force  in  order  to  do 
away  with  the  Ottoman  suzerainty  determined  the  Wallachian  ruler 
to  bring  the  three  lands  under  his  sway.  By  this  he  raised  onto  a 
higher  level  the  idea  of  uniting  the  three  sister  countries,  which  had 
formerly  been  promoted  by  Mircea  the  Old,  John  Hunyadi,  Stephen 
the  Great,  Prince  John  the  Terrible  and  other  voivodes.  Prince  Mi¬ 
chael  Look  up  Petru  Rares’s  idea  and  accomplished  the  “Dacian  plan”, 
pursued  by  Despot  Voda  (loan  Iacob  Heraclid)  and  by  the  Bathory 
family  of  Transylvania  and  which  had  taken  shape  through  Sigismund 
Bathory’s  attempt  at  making  Transylvania  the  central  piece  in  the 
“restoration”  of  ancient  Dacia.  220  The  Polish  chronicler  Stanislaw  Sar- 
micki  said  about  Prince  Despot  that  he  wanted  to  unite  Transylvania, 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  which 

“had  been  the  Dacians’  native  places.”  221 

Given  the  international  situation,  the  changes  wrought  in  the 
long  established  balance  of  forces,  the  Wallachian  ruler  had  two  main 
fronts  of  action.  As  is  known,  Michael  the  Brave’s  years  of  rulership 
were  marked  by  an  intensification  of  the  Balkan  peoples’  struggle 
against  Ottoman  dominion.  222  In  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  this 
action,  the  representatives  of  these  peoples  offered  the  Wallachian 
ruler  the  command  in  the  battle  for  driving  away  the  Ottomans  from 
Europe  and  for  rebuilding  the  Balkan  states  (“the  Byzantine  plan”). 
Being  oppressed  bv  the  Turks,  the  Balkan  peoples  pinned  great  hopes 
on  Michael  the  Brave,  from  whom  they  expected  liberation  from  the 
oppressive  Ottoman  rule.  Many  contemporary  chroniclers  noted  that  : 

“The  Serbians,  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Dalmatians  are  waiting  for  the 
Wallachian  voivode  beyond  the  Danube  in  order  to  pay  homage  to  him”  ;  “the 
Christians  of  Bulgaria  and  beyond  the  Danube  are  waiting  for  him  with  great 
expectations  and  urge  him  everv  day  to  come  and  rescue  them”,  while  chroni¬ 
cler  Stavrinos  expressed  the  same  thoughts  :  “The  Serbians  and  the  Bulgarians 
were  on  Michael’s  side  and  they  were  wating  anxiously  to  see  him  come  and 
to  do  homage  to  him”  ;  the  prince  himself  voiced  his  conviction  that  the  Ser¬ 
bians  and  the  Bulgarians  “are  waiting  for  me  with  great  longing”  to  set 
them  free. 223 

We  can  say  that  Michael  the  Brave’s  rule  was  a  remarkable  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  South-East  European  peoples’  solidarity  against  foreign 
domination. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Michael  opted  for  the  “Dacian  plan”,  beco¬ 
ming  —  as  contemporary  sources  put  it  —  “Restitutor  Daciae”  or 
ruler  of  the  “Dacian  countries”.  What  is  the  explanation  for  this  op¬ 
tion  ?  First  of  all,  the  Romanians’  consciousness  of  their  unity.  If  this 
consciousness  had  not  existed  in  Michael  the  Brave’s  time,  if  the  voi- 
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vode  himself  had  not  been  convinced  that  he  was  uniting  the  same 
people  under  his  sceptre,  if  he  had  planned  to  become  a  conqueror  — 
as  some  foreign  historians  claim,  actually  distorting  history  —  then 
he  would  have  chosen  the  “Byzantine  plan”,  a  great  temptation  to  an 
ambitious  man  :  it  could  have  revived  the  Byzantine  Empire,  whose 
throne  the  Balkan  peoples  were  offering  to  Michael.  By  choosing  the 
“Dacian  plan”,  the  Wallachian  prince  proved  that  he  pursued  the 
union  of  the  three  countries  and  not  expansionist  plans,  which  have 
been  totally  alien  to  the  Romanian  people.  He  admitted  this  when 
writing  : 

“And  the  country  of  Transylvania,  the  wish  that  I  wished,  Moldavia, 
Wallachia", 

that  is,  their  union 

In  the  autumn  of  1599  ?.tichael  was  faced  with  a  situation  which 
he  could  overcome  only  by  undertaking  a  military  action,  seconded 
by  a  skilful  diplomatic  activity.  He  was  threatened  by  both  the  Turks 
and  the  Moldavian  voivode  Ieremia  Movila,  who  had  been  brought  to 
the  throne  by  Poland  in  1595.  With  his  army  prepared  to  cross  the 
border  into  Wallachia,  the  asked  the  Wallachian  prince,  through  a 
special  envoy,  to  leave  the  country.  Simion  Movila,  his  brother,  was 
to  take  the  throne.  In  his  turn,  Andrei  Bathory  of  Transylvania  sent 
messengers  to  Michael,  asking  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  against 
the  Turks  and  to  surrender  the  country  to  him.  In  a  report  sent  to 
Andrew  Tarnowski,  Valentine  Walewski,  a  Polish  commander  in  Mi¬ 
chael’s  army,  gave  an  account  of  the  messengers’  reception  : 

“He  soon  sent  the  cardinal’s  messengers  away,  saying  that  he  would  give 
up  fighting  against  the  Turks  when  earth  was  thrown  over  his  eyes,  because 
he  had  sworn  to  the  Christians’  Emperor  that  he  would  help  him  against  the 
Turks11  As  regards  his  giving  up  the  country  he  said  :  «I  will  not  leave  my 
country  and  homeland  to  anyone  unless  he  pulls  me  by  my  feet  out  of 
here."'  -2-1 

Walewski  said  that  the  news  Michael  had  received  from  his  con¬ 
fidential  men  about  the  preparations  made  against  him,  on  the  one 
hand  by  Andrei  Bathory,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Ieremia  Movila, 
helped  by  the  Polish  chancellor  Jan  Zamoyski  (while  the  Ottomans  in 
their  turn  were  ready  to  cross  the  Danube),  had  decided  him  to  inter¬ 
vene,  first  of  all  in  Transylvania. 

Given  the  historical  circumstances  and  the  Transylvanian  Prin¬ 
ce’s  repeated  requests  for  him  to  give  up  the  throne  of  Wallachia,  Mi¬ 
chael  the  Brave  answered  by  fighting  Bathory  at  Selimbar,  on  18  Oc¬ 
tober  1599.  His  military  genius  and  the  bravery  of  his  approximately 
30,000  men,  sharing  the  ideals  of  justice  and  freedom  with  5,000  Sze- 
klers,  3,000  Cossacks  and  many  outlaws,  won  a  brilliant  victory.  In 
spite  of  his  dislike  of  Michael,  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  ijelimbar, 
the  Hungarian  chronicler  Tstvan  Szamoskozy  mentioned  that  Transyl¬ 
vanian  Romanian  soldiers  had  defected  to  the  Wallachian  rulers 
army  : 

“Hardly  had  they  clashed  when  one  of  those  who  were  standing  off  (more 
precisely  Daniile  Zalasdi),  a  Romanian  by  origin,  suddenly  remembering  the 
stamp  on  his  soul  and  body...  fled  to  the  Wallachians,  for  an  unknown  reason 
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■without  having  boen  wronged  by  anyone,  spurring  his  horse  from  where  he 
■chanced  to  be.  226 

In  the  wake  of  the  battle  of  Selimbar,  the  gates  of  Alba  Iulia, 
Transylvania’s  capital  city,  opened  for  Michael  the  Brave.  On  21  Oc¬ 
tober  /  1  November  1599,  the  worthy  descendant  of  worthy  ancestors 
was  making  his  triumphant  entrance  into  the  city  which  from  that 
moment  on  symbolized,  for  over  300  years,  the  Romanians’  ideals  of 
freedom  and  justice.  227 

Not  only  did  the  victory  of  Selimbar  eliminate  the  threat  posed 
by  the  Transylvanian  Prince,  the  Polish  and  Tartar  rulers  in  their 
attempt  to  drive  Michael  away,  but  it  also  led  to  the  union  of  the  two 
Romanian  countries  under  the  same  ruler.  Here  is  what  Michael  the 
Brave  said  on  December  20,  1599  : 

“this  service  of  mine  that  I  did  for  Transylvania  leaving  my  own  country 
(Wallachia)  a  prey  to  the  Turks  and  the  Tartars...  and  so  many  years  have  I 
.stood  against  the  Turks  with  my  people  and  with  my  country's  scarce  help, 
never  sparing  our  lives  for  Transylvania  which,  being  under  my  protection,  has 
suffered  no  damage  at  all  and  is  intact  and  safe.”  22S 

The  great  voivode  pursued  a  traditional  policy  ;  numerous  letters 
and  treaties  showed  that  the  Romanian  countries  outside  the  bend 
of  the  Carpathian  provided  a  shield  for  Transylvania. 

In  his  letter  to  Jan  Potocki,  mayor  of  Kamenets  Podolsky,  Mi- 
•chael  wrote  that 

‘•Everything  I  have  done  has  been  for  Christian  belief,  because  I  can  see 
■what  the  poor  Christians  are  going  through  every  day.  I  started  lifting  this 
weight  v  ilh  this  poor  country  of  ours,  to  make  it  a  shield  for  the  whole 
•Christian  world.” 

The  Romanian  population  —  artificially  divided  along  the  cen¬ 
turies,  enslaved  and  confined  by  foreign  legislation,  oppressed  by  no- 
’bles,  many  of  whom  had  come  from  another  country  and  benefited 
by  feudal  privileges  —  saw  in  Michael  their  saviour.  That  is  why  the 
people  of  Alba  Iulia  and  of  other  localities  warmly  received  the  prince 
who  had  the  same  origin  as  theirs,  hoping  their  destiny  would  improve. 

Michael’s  victory  was  facilitated  first  of  all  by  the  movements 
■of  the  Romanian  peasantry,  who  made  up  the  majority  of  the  Transyl¬ 
vanian  population  and  lived  in  the  worst  possible  conditions  of  serf¬ 
dom.  The  Magyar  and  Szekler  peasantry  sided  with  the  Romanians. 
The  peasantry  thought  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  be  relieved  of 
their  torment  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  critical  situation.  The  pea¬ 
sant  movements  provided  Michael’s  rule  in  Transylvania  with  a  broad 
■social  basis  for  the  consolidation  of  the  union.  But  Michael  chose  to 
■compromise,  preserving  in  office  the  Transylvanian  nobles  who,  for 
tactical  reasons,  acknowledged  the  political  reality  they  had  been 
faced  with. 

In  order  to  consolidate  his  rule,  Michael  introduced  Romanian 
as  an  official  language,  besides  Magyar  and  German,  overruling  the 
nobility's  objections.  Then  he  changed  his  title  of  locum  tenens  of 
Rmperor  Rudolf  into  that  of  “voivode  of  the  whole  land  of  Transvl- 
wania”.  He  meant  to  exercise  his  full  power  with  a  view  to  consolidat- 
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ing  his  historic  accomplishment  on  the  basis  of  the  old  rights,  of 
the  natural  right  to  rule  over  subjects  of  the  same  race,  all  the  more 
so  as  Transylvania  was  a  beautiful  country  with  which  “the  Prince 
and  his  men  are  falling  more  and  more  deeply  in  love  with  every 
passing  day”.  Estates,  fortresses  castles  and  manors  in  Transylvania 
were  given  to  Wallachian  boyars  ;  an  Orthodox  monastery  was  raised 
for  the  Romanians  on  a  hill  near  Alba  Iulia,  which  Michael  endowed 
with  land  and  where  he  brought  monks  from  Wallachia  and  Molda¬ 
via  ;  the  Orthodox  religion  was  acknowledged  alongside  the  other  “re¬ 
ceived”  religions  ;  an  Orthodox  bishopric  was  set  up  in  Alba  Iulia, 
under  the.  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Tirgovi$te  (Walla¬ 
chia)  ;  the  Romanian  priests  were  exempted  from  feudal  obligations  ; 
the  Romanian  villages  were  granted  the  right  of  the  free  pasture  on  the 
common  of  Magyar  and  Saxon  villages  for  cattle  and  swine,  but  not 
for  sheep  ;  the  privileges  of  the  Szeklers’  were  confirmed  because  they 
had  frequently  risen  in  arms  in  defence  of  Christianity,  and  those  of 
the  Saxons  too  ;  people  loyal  to  Michael,  both  Wallachians  and  Molda¬ 
vians,  were  promoted  to  high  offices  in  Transylvania  ;  Teodosie  Ru- 
deanu  —  chancellor  for  both  countries,  ban  Mihail  Caragea  —  commis¬ 
sioned  with  full  powers  to  the  estates  and  orders  of  Transylvania,  aga 
I.eca  —  commander  of  the  Gherla  and  Chioar  fortresses,  ban  Mihalcea 
at  Ocna  Mures,  captain  Farcas  at  Fagaras,  Constantin  Stancel  at  Cluj, 
etc.  230  All  were  measures  taken  by  Michael  the  Brave  in  Transylvania, 

Nevertheless,  his  situation  was  extremely  entangled.  First  of  all, 
the  treaty  with  Emoeror  Rudolf  II  included  stipulations  which  were 
unfavourable  to  Michael.  According  to  the  treaty,  the  Hapsburg  crown 
was  to  come  into  possession  of  Transylvania  while  Michael  was  iust 
the  Emperor’s  representative  ;  he  had  to  rule  the  country  together 
with  the  Diet,  which  was  alien  to  him,  the  interests  of  its  members 
being  radically  opposed  to  those  promoted  bv  the  new  leadership,  but 
guaranteed  by  laws  and  privileges  which  Michael  had  pledged  to  re¬ 
spect.  At  the  same  time,  the  voivode  was  obliged  to  use  an  administra¬ 
tion  which  he  had  not  recruited,  trained  and  appointed.  The  Emperor’s 
representatives  —  “advisers”  who  actually  watched  Michael’s  moves 
—  and  certain  pro-Hapsburg  and  pro-Bathory  elements  were  putting 
things  at  odds,  creating  tensions  between  the  Emperor’s  Court  and  Mi¬ 
chael.  The  help  promised  by  Emperor  Rudolf  II  was  not  granted  to 
Michael  after  all.  A  letter  sent  by  the  Emperor  to  Archduke  Matthew 
reveals  the  fact  that  measures  had  already  started  to  be  taken  against 
Michael  :  “to  undertake  something  by  force,  we  would  need  plenty  of 
money  and  soldiers.  That  it  is  better  to  postpone  things.” 231  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Emperor’s  views  were  different  from  Michael’s-  The 
former  considered  Transylvania  his  possession  and  Michael  just  his 
instrument.  The  latter  saw  in  Transylvania  his  ancestors’  land,  closely 
linked  to  the  other  Romanian  principalities.  For  this  particular  reason 
he  had  to  move  cautiously  in  order  to  reach  his  goal,  without  rising 
against  his  protector,  on  whose  aid  he  was  counting  so  much. 

Trying  to  avoid  the  Emperor’s  enmity  until  he  could  consolidate 
his  power,  and  to  win  over  the  Saxons  w/ho  were  supporting  the  Haps- 


burgs,  Michael  called  himself  the  Emperor’s  representative  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania  : 

“We.  Michael,  Voivode  of  Wallachia,  Councillor  of  His  Most  Sacred 
Imperial  Royal  Majesty  and  His  Lieutenant  in  Transylvania  and  its  dependen¬ 
cies  (Partes).  ’’ 732 

In  fact  this  title  hid  the  exact  nature  of  the  status  which  Michael 
the  Brave,  also  incited  by  some  of  his  counsellors,  endeavoured  even¬ 
tually  to  accede  to.  The  diplomats  of  the  time  realized  this  and  they 
mentioned  in  their  reports  that  Michael  insisted  on  being  addressed 
as  Alteza  or  Principe  di  Transilvania,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
hand  over  Transylvania  to  Emperor  Rudolf.  233 

The  chancellery  of  Wallachia  entitled  Michael  “prince  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania”  or  “prince  of  the  whole  country  of  Transylvania” 23*  or 
“great  ruler  of  the  whole  of  Transylvania”.  To  the  people  of  Wallachia 
it  was  clear  that  by  defeating  Cardinal  Andrei  Bathory,  Michael  had 

“conquered  the  whole  country  of  Transylvania  and  seated  himself  on  the- 
throne  of  Balgrad  and  of  the  whole  country  of  Transylvania.”  235 

The  union  accomplished  by  Michael  the  Brave  was  neither  com¬ 
plete  nor  viable  as  long  as  the  third  Romanian  principality,  Moldavia, 
was  not  brought  under  the  same  sceptre.  That  was  why,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  help,  Michael  hurriedly  carried  out  his  plan  of  driving  Iere- 
mia  Movila  and  his  allies  away  from  Moldavia  and  of  uniting  it  with 
Wallachia  and  Transylvania.  Contemporary  documents  showed  the 
ruler’s  intention,  and  even  the  time  of  its  realization  : 

“And  because  he  is  so  determined  to  undertake,  in  a  few  days’  time,, 
an  expedition  against  Moldavia,  the  prince  wants  to  get  ahead  of  Sigismund,. 
ensuring  hxs  priority  there,  ”  220 

read  a  note  sent  by  the  Imperial  commissars  on  16  April. 

Moldavia  under  Michael’s  authority  would  have  widened  and1 
consolidated  the  Rcmanian-German  (Holy  Roman)  front,  helping  Mi¬ 
chael  to  repel  the  pressures  and  plans  of  occupying  the  Romanian 
countries. 

On  PA  April,  Michael’s  army  entered  Moldavia  overcoming  sever¬ 
al  actions  of  resistance  put  up  by  the  Polish  army,  and  reached 
Suceava,  a  strong  and  well  defended  fortress.  According  to  chronicler 
Miron  Costin,  the  fortresses  of  Suceava  and  Neamt 

“surrendered  because  Michael  the  Brave  was  so  terrible  and  famous  in  those 
parts  for  his  feats  of  arms.”  237 

His  army  continued  to  chase  the  Polish  army  and  that  of  Ieremia's  as 
far  as  the  fortress  of  Khotin,  where  the  latter  took  refuge  together 
with  his  men.  Michael’s  attitude  towards  the  people  of  his  race  and 
belief  is  revealed  by  his  letter  to  Ieremia  Movila,  Poland’s  man,  — 
the  metropolitan  and  the  boyars  who  had  retreated  in  the  fortress  of 
Khotin.  Michael  advised  them  to  ask  Ieremia  to  yield  the  fortress  with¬ 
out  fighting,  promised  freedom  to  those  who  would  want  to  leave  the 
fortress  and  help  to  those  who  would  side  with  him. 
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“I  would  rather  his  lordship  (leremia)  did  not  die  by  my  hand,  because 
lie  is  a  Christian  prince  and  I  too  am  a  Christian.”  234 

In  a  document  on  27  May,  1600,  he  entitled  himself 

“Prince  ol'  Wallachia,  of  Transylvania  and  of  the  whole  of  Moldavia.”  23n 

In  Moldavia,  Michael  set  up  a  regency,  actually  maintaining  his 
rule  over  this  Romanian  land,  and  then  he  returned  to  Alba  Iulia. 
There  he  claimed  the  Romanian  fortresses  in  Partium  (the  western 
counties)  in  order  to  create  another  strategic  defence  line  for  the  Ro¬ 
manian  Lands.  Michael’s  great  seal  associated  the  arms  of  the  three 
Lands  ;  customs  barriers  were  eliminated  and  the  flow  of  goods  much 
eased. 

For  the  first  time  the  three  Romanian  principalities  were  poli¬ 
tically  united  within  most  of  old  Dacia’s  territory. 

“Now  Michael  reached  the  peak  of  a  glory  he  had  desired  so  much,” 
■wrote  the  great  historian  Nicolae  Balcescu.  “Barely  five  years  hid  passed  since 
he  had  drawn  his  sword  to  defend  his  country  from  Turkish  tyranny  and, 
after  many  heroic  triumphs,  he  had  repulsed  the  Turkish  flood  far  from  himself 
and  from  Christian  Europe.  But  not  only  that.  He  wanted  to  set  up  a  home¬ 
land  as  vast  as  the  Romanian  soil  ;  and  with  luck  on  his  side,  within  months 
Transylvania,  Moldavia  and  part  of  the  Banat  were  united  to  Wallachia.  Only 
Tim.soara  remained,  with  its  district  occupied  by  the  Turks,  and  Oradea  Mare 
■with  the  eastern  parts  of  Hungary  which  he  demanded  from  the  Emperor, 
claiming  that  Ihev  were  part  and  parcel  of  Transylvania  as  they  had  been 
before,  under  Sigismund  Bathory.  Had  he  gained  these  small  lands,  our  national 
unity  would  have  been  complete.  No  doubt,  full  independence  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed.  Michael  had  fulfilled  the  aspiration  cherished  by  the  Romanians’  great 
voivodes.  Now  Romanians  fraternized  with  Romanians  and  all  had  one  and 
-the  same  motherland,  one  and  the  same  national  rule,  the  way  it  had  been  in 
times  immemorial.”  '■'w 

In  his  turn,  Florian  Aaron  wrote  : 

“Uniting  all  Romanians  in  a  whole,  restoring  old  Dacia,  —  Michael  made 
a  great  nation,  deserving  recognition  from  other  nations.  Like  Themistocles,  he 
tried  to  liberate  his  country,  to  make  the  others  respect  the  Romanian  State 
and  give  Romanians  the  power  to  keep  up  their  dignity.”  241 

The  news  of  the  union  was  soon  spread  throughout  Europe  by 
various  representatives.  The  commentaries  and  appreciations  regarding 
Michael  the  Brave  were  highly  eulogistic. 

“If  there  ever  was  in  the  world  a  prince  deserving  glory  for  his  heroic 
actions,  then  that  must  be  Signor  Michele  Prince  of  Wallachia,” 

wrote  a  Rome  newspaper.  -,|2 

From  Constantinople,  Fustachio  Fontana  reported  that  : 

“I  must  inform  you  that  every  day  fear  grows  in  everyone’s  heart  and 
•soul  because  of  the  great  valour  proved  in  these  parts  of  Europe  by  this  new 
Alexander  called  Prince  Michael,  who  is  said  to  have  attacked  the  enemy  a 
few  days  ago.”  243 
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Historian  Ioanis  Bisselius  wrote  that  : 

“Through  his  victories  against  the  Ottomans  and  the  union  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Lands  the  prince  won  such  inconceivable  greatness  and  celebrity,  which 
made  him  known  all  over  the  world  so  that  everyone  came  to  speak  of  him. 
Both  the  Turks  and  the  Tartars  were  now  aware  of  his  greatness  and  feared 
the  power  of  his  arms.  But  for  reasons  of  closeness,  Michael  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Christian  peoples  who  joyously  and  applaudingly  commented 
on  his  deeds  and  virtues.’’  244 

The  same  as  in  Transylvania.  Michael  did  not  set  up  his  own 
administration  in  Moldavia,  preserving  the  previous  institutions  in 
each  of  the  three  united  countries.  After  driving  Ieremia  away,  Mi¬ 
chael  spent  a  month  in  Ia$i  trying  to  win  over  the  Moldavian  boyars 
and  he  asked  them  to  take  a  loyalty  oath  ;  he  even  held  a  conference 
with  them  during  which  an  important  measure  for  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  was  adopted  : 

.“the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages  who  had  suffered  war  damages 
were  exempted  from  taxes  for  six  years.”  245 

But  too  great  were  Michael’s  achievements,  too  high  had  they 
placed  him  in  the  world’s  consciousness  —  at  a  time  when  great 
rivals  were  trying  to  increase  and  consolidate  their  own  power,  at 
the  expense  of  the  neighbouring  countries  and  peoples  —  for  him  to 
resist  the  enemy  forces.  Envy,  hate  and  revenge  were  all  beginning 
to  work  their  way.  Besides,  the  internal  situation  offered  no  guaran¬ 
tees  for  the  success  of  his  plans. 

In  order  to  preserve  and  consolidate  his  achievements,  Michael 
should  first  have  benefited  by  a  satisfactory  economic  situation,  but 
the  long  series  of  wars  he  waged  did  not  ensure  the  quiet  needed  for 
real  economic  thriving,  and  demanded  a  continuous  replenishment  of 
his  troops  and  of  the  funds  he  needed  to  pay  his  army. 

On  the  internal  plane,  the  antagonism  between  the  two  funda¬ 
mental  classes  —  the  landlords  and  the  peasants  —  was  strongly 
manifest.  The  ever  worse  oppression  of  the  peasantry  —  now  forced 
to  pay  excessively  high  taxes  required  by  the  maintenance  of  a  big 
army  of  mercenaries,  caused  social  unrest.  A  document  issued  on 
19  April  1603  recalls  a  general  movement  of  the  Wallachian  peasantry 
while  Michael  the  Brave  was  in  Transylvania. 246  The  unrest  of  the 
peasantry  south  of  the  Carpathians  in  the  wake  of  “Michael’s  bond”  — 
a  decree  meant  to  narrow  the  peasants’  freedom  by  forbidding  them 
to  move  from  one  estate  to  another  —  as  well  as  the  disillusionment 
of  the  Transylvanian  and  Moldavian  peasants  who  irealized  that 
nothing  would  change  their  status  clearly  thinned  Michael’s  popular 
support  which  he  needed  so  much  in  order  to  preserve  his  achieve¬ 
ments. 

Serious  disDutes  also  emerged  within  the  ruling  class,  between 
the  Wallachian  landlords  and  the  Transylvanian  and  Moldavian  ones, 
who  feared  they  would  lose  their  privileges  to  the  former  ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  conflict  sharpened  between  Michael  the  Brave,  who 
wanted  to  set  up  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  the  majority  of  the  ruling 
class,  who  were  interested  in  weakening  the  central  power.-2'17 

The  political  situation  in  Eastern  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  implementation  of  grandiose 


plans.  In  spite  of  its  weakness,  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  still  a  big 
power  able  to  refresh  its  forces  and  to  send  into  combat  substantial 
troops  and  machinery  ;  though  split  by  internecine  contradictions,  the 
Hapsburgs  still  had  important  resources,  able  men,  and  a  strong 
influence  in  the  diplomatic  world  ;  Poland  had  considerable  military 
force,  benefited  by  an  excellent  geographical  position,  and  was  govern¬ 
ed  by  a  great  statesman,  Jan  Zamoyski. 

Michael  had  to  wriggle  his  way  through  the  interests  of  these 
permanent  rivals,  trying  to  win  over  one  or  the  other,  feeding  their 
illusion  that  he  was  on  their  side.  The  skilful  political  manoeuvres  of 
the  Romanian  voivode  delayed  the  achievement  of  his  powerful  neigh¬ 
bours’  aspirations,  the  victory  of  one  or  some  over  the  others.  Judged 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  peoples  concerned  not  of  the  expansionist 
interests  of  the  ruling  class,  Michael’s  policy  served  historical  progress 
for  a  few  years,  ensuring  peace  and  quiet  in  this  area,  otherwise  a 
permanent  theatre  of  military  confrontations  between  rival  powers. 

In  the  second  half  of  1600,  Michael  could  no  longer  pursue  his 
policy,  since  the  Imperials,  the  Ottomans  and  Poland,  who  saw  their 
expansionist  plans  in  the  Carpathian-Danubian  area  were  being  .foiled, 
all  turned  against  Michael.  The  web  of  political  intrigues  aimed  against 
him  —  also  involving  groups  of  high  boyars  and  nobles  —  was  woven 
with  grim  passion  and  haste. 

The  discontent  shown  by  the  Magyar  and  Transylvanian  Saxon 
nobility  found  in  the  Imperial  general  George  Basta  the  right  man  to 
carry  out  their  schemes  of  thwarting  Michael  the  Brave’s  great 
achievement.  By  taking  the  loyalty  oath  to  the  Emperor  before  Basta 
on  14  September  1600,  Csaki  and  the  other  Magyar  nobles  fulfilled  — 
for  a  while  —  the  Hapsburgs’  desire  to  get  possession  of  Transylvania 
from  which  they  had  been  unable  to  drive  away  Michael.  ^‘8  The 
voivode’s  attempts  at  solving  the  complex  situation  created  by  the 
newly  set  up  coalition  between  the  Magyar  nobles  and  the  Imperials 
were  doomed  to  failure.  On  the  sad  day  of  18  September  1600,  at 
Miraslau,  Michael  the  Brave  was  forced  to  beat  the  retreat  in  front 
of  the  enemy.  This  battle  meant,  if  not  defeat,  at  least  the  beginning 
of  his  military  and  political  decline.  The  historian  P.  P.  Panaitescu 
rightly  observed  that  : 

“Michael’s  fall  was  clue  neither  to  mistakes  in  his  social  and  national 
policy,  nor  to  wrong  military  moves  :  he  fell  because  inside  he  did  not  have 
an  economic  basis  for  his  work,  while  outside  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  Empires 
which  surrounded  us,  all  of  them  united  against  him.”  249 

In  the  autumn  of  1600  Michael’s  situation  became  extremely 
precarious.  The  Magyar  nobility  of  Transylvania  rose  in  rebellion,  while 
the  Imperial  envoys  and  their  masters  were  openly  showing  their 
hatred  of  Michael.  Backed  by  Poland,  Sigismund  Bathory  was  in  per¬ 
manent  contact  with  the  Transylvanian  nobles  who  had  remained  faithful 
to  him.  Under  the  circumstances,  Moise  Szekely  (the  Szekler),  to  whom 
Michael  had  entrusted  the  command  of  his  army  in  Moldavia,  fled  to 
Poland,  strengthening  Sigismund’s  forces.  Michael’s  attempts  at 
re-establishing  order  by  negotiating  with  the  rebels,  as  well  as  his 
entreating  Archduke  Maximilian  to  help  him  yielded  no  result. 
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Though  developments  were  unfavourable  to  him,  Michael  did  not 
renounce  the  fight.  His  troops  came  from  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  On 
1  October,  Brasov  was  liberated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Polish  chan¬ 
cellor  Zamoyski  with  his  army,  bringing  along  Ieremia  Movila,  the 
traitorous  boyars  and  Sigismund  Bathory,  occupied  Moldavia  and  were 
heading  for  Wallachia.  Michael  had  to  leave  Transylvania  in  order  to 
defend  Wallachia.  During  the  first  half  of  October,  several  battles 
took  place  between  the  Polish  army  and  Michael’s  troops.  The  decisive 
one  was  fought  at  Bucov,  on  the  river  Teleajen  (Prahova  county),  on 

20  October.  The  superiority  of  the  enemy’s  forces  compelled  Michael 
to  withdraw. 

The  situation  worsened  as  the  Ottomans  came  into  action  too.  On 

21  September,  the  Ottoman,  army  had  landed  at  Giurgiu  and  occupied 
the  fortress,  advancing  as  far  as  Bucharest  and  Tirgovi$te.  During  the 
battle  which  followed  shortly  after  that,  Michael  lost  the  ban  of  Cra¬ 
iova  —  Calcta  — ,  one  of  his  bravest  men,  and  his  army,  being  left 
without  precious  help  at  a  time  when  he  badly  needed  it. 

“I  would  never  have  feared  Poland  alone,”  Michael  wrote  later  to 
Emperor  Rudolf,”  if  war  with  the  Turks  had  not  broken  out  on  the  other 
side.”  2,p 

The  great  ruler’s  tenacity,  his  moral,  political  and  military  quali¬ 
ties  were  once  again  demonstrated  to  the  world. 

The  memoranda  and  other  documents  sent  by  Michael  were 
meant  to  sensitize  the  Christian  world  to  the  threat  hovering  over  it, 
to  the  need  to  rally  and  to  aid  the  Romanians’  struggle  against  the 
Turks. 251  His  appeals  and  especially  the  delicate  situation  created  in 
Transylvania  determined  the  Imperials  to  change  their  mind  in  the 
spring  of  1601  and  to  send  Michael  money,  for  him  to  build  an  army 
strong  enough  to  restore  order  in  Transylvania. 

In  July  1601  the  preparations  for  an  intervention  in  Transylvania 
were  completed.  On  3  August  the  armies  commanded  by  Michael  and 
General  Basta  defeated  Sigismund  Bathory’s  forces  at  Goraslau.  This 
battle  once  again  proved  Michael’s  capacity  and  talent  of  a  strategist. 
Rudolf  II  himself  acknowledged  them  in  a  letter  in  which  he  thanked 
and  congratulated  him.  A  pamphlet  was  released  in  Prague  describing 
the  battle  won  by  Michael.  His  portrait  covered  a  whole  page. 

But,  precisely  at  that  moment  when  his  glory  was  shining  again, 
when  bright  prospects  were  opening  up  for  him,  on  the  morning  of 
9  August  Michael  was  meanly  assassinated  on  orders  from  General 
Basta,  who  had  been  destined  to  be  his  companion-in-arms,  but  actually 
was  his  deadly  enemy.  However,  Basta  only  fulfilled  the  thoughts, 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  Hapsburgs  who 

"are  responsible  to  history  for  this  murder.”  232 

•'During  his  life  he  neither  built  castels  or  palace,  nor  amassed  for¬ 
tunes  to  pay  for  the  Sultan’s  or  Emperor’s  benevolence,  or  for  the  throne.”  ^ 

Instead,  he  made  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  pay  the  army  with  which 
he  was  to  fight  the  enemy  that  threatened  his  land  and  freedom.  For 
several  years  his  army  stood  as  a  shield  of  Christianity,  barring  the' 
Ottomans’  advance  towards  the  West  and  Centre  of  Europe.  He  fought 
against  the  Tartars,  keeping  them  within  their  own  boundaries,  he 
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helped  the  Austrians  and  the  Hungarians  in  their  battles  against  the 
Turks,  launching  attacks  on  fortresses  and  raids  against  Ottoman 
garrisons  far  into  the  Balkan  territory  held  by  them,  thus  weakening 
their  rear.  25< 

From  the  historical  point  of  view,  the  union  of  the  three  Roma¬ 
nian  Lands  meant  much  more  than  Michael  thought,  more  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries  could  realize. 

“Thus  Michael  achieved,  if  only  for  a  moment,  the  political  union  of  the 
Romanian  Lands,  a  fact  of  boundless  significance,  if  not  as  a  crowning  of 
past  aspirations...  then  certainly  as  a  prefiguration  of  the  goal  which  the  Roma¬ 
nian  people,  like  any  people  in  a  similar  situation,  must  have  for  the  future  ; 
extending  its  political  boundaries  as  far  as  those  of  its  nationality.  This  is 
Michael  the  Brave's  splendid  glory,  the  star  which,  once  lit  by  him  in  the 
past,  will  always  shine  on  the  Romanian  people’s  future  and  whose  brightness 
will  always  be  associated  with  Michael’s  figure.”  255 

Although  it  could  not  last,  because  the  internal  prerequisites  were 
not  all  met,  while  the  external  conditions  were  unfavourable  —  the 
union  of  the  three  Romanian  Lands  inspired  the  heart  and  mind  of 
the  subsequent  generations  along  the  centuries  facilitating  its  accom¬ 
plishment  in  1913. 

The  union  of  1600  convincingly  proved  the  force  and  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  Romanian  people’s  ideal  of  national  unity  and  freedom. 
Achieved  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  all  Romanians,  the  union  of 
1600  once  again  cast  light  on  the  masses’  role  as  makers  of  history, 
on  the  part  that  can  be  played  by  the  personalities  who  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  the  people’s  aspirations  and  perceive  the  direction  of  his¬ 
torical  evolution.  A  defining  undertaking  for  our  national  history,  the 
union  was  also  an  event  of  European  scope  and  significance,  eviden¬ 
cing  the  law-like  nature  of  the  process  of  setting  up  nation-states,  the 
irreversibility  of  this  process,  the  peoples’  determination  to  develop 
autonomously  within  their  national  borders.  The  union  of  the  three 
Romanian  Lands  under  Michael  the  Brave  has  remained  alive  in  the 
thinking  and  feeling  of  the  following  generations. 

“The  idea  of  the  Romanian  Lands’  union,”  President  Nicolae  Ceau?escu 
notes,  “and  the  aim  of  setting  up  a  powerful  state  on  Dacia’s  territory  could 
never  be  smothered,  because  they  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  very  blood,  con¬ 
sciousness  and  spirit  of  our  entire  people.”  256 

The  significance  of  the  union  of  1600  and  the  greatness  of  its 
maker  have  been  handed  down  from  epoch  to  epoch,  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  unalterable  and  inalienable  right  of  the  Romanian 
people  to  unity  and  independence  dominated  the  thinking  and  actions  — 
political,  diplomatic,  military  and  cultural  —  of  the  great  Wallachian, 
Moldavian  and  Transylvanian  princes  who  succeeded  Michael. 

The  very  same  ideals  permanently  inspired  the  mind,  heart  and 
pen  of  the  most  advanced  personalities  of  Romanian  culture  through¬ 
out  the  Middle  Ages  and,  later  en,  in  the  modern  times,  forming  the 
substance  of  numerous  writings,  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  Carpa¬ 
thians,  which  extolled  the  epoch  and  personality  of  Michael  the  Brave, 
feeding  the  Romanians’  centuries-old  aspiration  after  unity  within 
their  ethnical  frontiers.  Michael  of  Wallachia’s  name  and  figure  have 
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entered  the  Romanians’  national  heritage  as  a  permanent  symbol  of 
the  struggle  for  national  liberation,  of  the  right  to  national  unity  and 
state  independence. 

“Michael,”  wrote  the  historian  Grigore  Tocilescu  (1850 — 1909),  “has  forever 
remained  the  national  hero  of  all  Romanians,  embodying  the  union  of  the 
brothers  separated  by  cruel  fate  and  invading  neighbours.”  237 

In  his  turn,  the  historian  Dimitrie  Onciul  (1856 — 1923)  con¬ 
sidered  him 

“the  exponent  of  the  great  ideal  of  union.  He  was  sacrificed  in  order  to  prove 
the  saying  :  no  great  idea  will  triumph  without  sacrifices.”  23s 

The  Romanian  people  have  never  forgotten  him,  and  the 
succeeding  generations  perseveringlv  pursued  the  achievement  of  the 
ideal  for  which  Michael  the  Brave  had  given  his  life. 

“Forgetting  Michael  the  Brave,  now  or  at  any  future  time,”  Nicolae  Iorga 
wrote,  “would  mean  forgetting  ourselves,  forsaking  our  mission  ”259 


FACING  THE  ADVERSITIES  OF  HISTORY. 
TWO  CENTURIES  OF  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE 
PRESERVATION  OF  ROMANIAN  STATEHOOD 


After  Michael  the  Brave,  the  idea  of  reconstituting  former  Dacia, 
of  restoring  the  unity  of  the  Romanian  Lands  within  their  natural 
frontiers  dominated  with  still  greater  intensity  Romanian  political 
life. :!p0  Highlighting  this  historical  reality,  Nicolae  Iorga  wrote  : 

“After  1600,  no  Romanian  could  think  of  the  union  without  thinking  of 
his  gigantic  personality,  of  his  sword  or  axe  raised  to  the  sky  of  justice,  of 
his  face  of  pure  and  consummate  tragical  poetry.”  2151 

In  the  face  of  the  permanent  offensive  policy  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  which  found  Europe  disunited,  torn  by  internal  feudal  strug¬ 
gles,  the  Romanian  princes  intensified  their  efforts  for  a  ioir.t  front 
of  the  Romanian  countries,  and  took  advantage  of  the  rivalries  be¬ 
tween  the  great  powers  to  avoid  the  danger  threatening  them  ;  they 
resorted  to  the  policy  of  defending  the  homeland  through  a  popular 
war,  benefited  by  an  intelligence  network  all  over  the  continent,  estab¬ 
lished  contacts  and  sent  envoys  to  their  closer  or  remoter  neigh¬ 
bours,  mediated  and  reinforced  political  alliances  by  means  of  matri¬ 
monial  ones  ;  they  cultivated  relations  with  the  Papacy  in  order  to 
secure  its  assistance  in  the  anti-Ottoman  European  conflict  ;  they 
established  good-neighbourly  relations  with  the  Porte  when  the  In¬ 
ternal  and  external  situation  was  unfavourable  to  an  armed  confron¬ 
tation.  Mediaeval  Romanian  policy  also  materialized  in  the  con- 
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elusion  of  good-neighbourhood  and  alliance  treaties,  for  the  purpose  of 
cooperation  in  cases  of  military  clashes  with  the  Turks,  treaties  with 
the  Hapsburg  and  Czarist  Empires  with  a  view  to  overthrowing  the 
Ottoman  domination.  In  the  16th — 18th  centuries,  in  spite  of  all  adver¬ 
sities,  the  Romanian  Lands’  ties  were  expanded  to  the  centre  and 
west  of  the  continent  —  with  France,  England,  the  Low  Countries,  the' 
Scandinavian  countries,  the  German  states,  Spain,  etc.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  great  voivodes,  very  much  like  personalities  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  were  aware  of  the  role  played  by  the  Romanian  Lands  in  check¬ 
ing  and  delaying  the  Ottoman  invasion  of  Central  Europe. 

The  Romanian  princes  joined  the  European  anti-Ottoman  coali¬ 
tions  on  their  own  initiative  but  also  at  the  request  of  the  states  which 
formed  them. 

The  energy  deployed  for  that  purpose  by  our  great  princes  mark¬ 
ed  memorable  moments  in  the  history  of  Central  and  South-East 
Europe,  which  recorded  for  posterity  the  political  clearsightedness  and 
the  tremendous  material  and  human  effort  which  the  Romanians  made 
in  order  to  preserve  their  statehood  and  for  their  right  to  be  masters 
in  their  own  country. 

The  Romanian  people’s  will  for  unity  was  also  expressed  in  the 
numerous  actions  undertaken  by  the  Romanian  voivodes  who  tried  to 
l'epeat  Michael  the  Brave’s  deed  in  various  ways.  During  the  century 
that  followed  the  great  voivode’s  reign,  the  main  direction  in  which  the 
Romanian  rulers’  efforts  were  directed  was  the  achievement  of  joint 
defence  against  outside  enemies.  The  initiaves  originated  sometimes  in 
Wallachia,  at  other  times  in  Moldavia  or  Transylvania. 

In  the  early  17th  century,  the  collaboration  between  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Lands  became  closer,  as  historical  experience  demonstrated  the 
need  for  the  three  lands  to  combine  their  efforts.  Thus,  Prince  Radu 
$ei’ban  (1601 — 1611),  a  continuer  of  Michael  the  Brave’s  policy,  con¬ 
cluded  treaties,  on  perfectly  equal  terms,  with  the  princes  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania  Stephen  Bocskay  (1605)  and  Sigismund  Rakoczi  (1608),  who 
was  allied  with  Constantin  Movila  of  Moldavia  under  a  treaty  signed 
in  the  same  year.  2(53 

None  of  the  inheritors  of  Michael  the  Brave’s  political  ideal  felt 
so  strongly  the  influence  of  the  great  Wallachian  prince’s  personality 
and  deeds  in  the  next  century  as  Gabor  (Gabriel)  Bethlen.  An  explana¬ 
tion  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  as  early  as  the  age  of  15,  Bethlen 
had  taken  part  in  Michael  the  Brave’s  campaign  against  Sinan 
Pasha  (1595),  as  Prince  Sigismund  Balhor-y’s  page,  and  at  20  he  had 
been  a  witness  to  the  Romanian  voivode’s  greatest  victory  —  the 
union  of  Wallachia,  Ti'ansyl vania  and  Moldavia  in  one  state.  As  Prince 
Gabriel  Bathci'y’s  general,  Bethlen  had  supported  the  former’s  endeav¬ 
ours  to  consolidate  the  economic  and  political  unity  of  Transylvania, 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  in  order  to- 
rule  in  Transylvania,  Gabriel  Bethlen  (1613 — 1629)  received  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Radu  Mihnea  and  Stefan  Tomsa,  voivode  of  Moldavia.  A  man 
endowed  with  superior  qualities  of  a  ruler,  he  understood  political 
meanings  amid  a  rather  complex  situation.  He  understood  especially 
the  economic  and  political  importance  of  the  other  two  Romanian 
Lands  in  relation  with  Transylvania’s  interests.  That  was  why  his 
first  political  act  after  he  had  become  a  voivode  was  to  conclude  an 
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understanding,  enforced  by  an  oath,  with  Radu  Mihnea  of  Wallaehia 
and  Stefan  Tcm$a  of  Moldavia  “to  be  brothers  until  death”.  That  policy 
of  strengthening  the  ties  with  Moldavia  and  Wallaehia  was  pursued 
later  on  too.  With  Gavril  Movila,  who  had  become  voivode  of  Wallaehia, 
Bethlen  concluded  a  “friendly  peace”,  under  which  they  promised  each 
other  assistance  against  outside  enemies  (1619).  Consolidating  his  throne 
by  stemming  the  feudal  anarchy  and  enhancing  the  central  power, 
Bethlen  could  resist  both  German  and  Ottoman  pressure,  and  enhan¬ 
ced  the  prestige  of  the  Transylvanian  Principality  in  the  international 
arena.  He  participated  in  the  Thirty-Year  war  against  the  Hapsburgs, 
which  was  started  in  1618,  and  through  the  peace  of  Mikolov  (1620)  he 
won  recognition  from  the  German  emperor  of  Transylvania’s  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  union  of  seven  counties  in  Upper  Hungary.  Being 
drawn  in  (he  coalition  of  Protestant  countries,  Bethlen  tried  to  strength¬ 
en  Transylvania’s  independence  and  to  increase  its  territories. 

After  failing  in  his  plans  of  becoming  king  of  Bohemia  and  then 
of  Hungary  by  extending  his  rule  over  Hapsburg-occupied  Hungary, 
Bethlen  thought  of  uniting  the  three  Romanian  Lands  in  one  state. 
The  Prince  of  Transylvania,  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  in  1599—1600 
—  the  union  of  the  three  countries  under  Michael  the  Brave’s  scep¬ 
tre  — ,  realized  what  strength  such  a  union  meant.  That  is  why  the^ 
idea  occurred  to  him  of  creating  a  Protestant  Kingdom  of  Dacia, 
through  the  union  of  Transylvania,  Moldavia  and  Wallaehia.  With  a 
view  to  accomplishing  this  project,  Bethlen  asked  for  the  support  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Cyril  Lukaris,  to  convert  the  Roma¬ 
nians  to  Protestantism.  The  patriarch’s  answer  is  important,  because 
it  revealed  to  the  prince  a  reality  he  would  have  to  take  into  account 
in  his  proselytizing  efforts  : 

"the  blood  and  feeling  kinship  which  lives,  however  secretly,  but  all  the 
more  strongly,  between  the  Romanians  in  the  Land  of  Transylvania  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Wallaehia  and  Moldavia.”  2m 

In  his  cultural  policy  Gabriel  Bethlen  showed  greater  understand¬ 
ing  for  the  masses  than  other  voivodes.  Considering  that  the  people’s 
cultivation  could  strengthen  one’s  power,  he  decided  that  peasants 
should  go  to  school  —  low-grade  school,  naturally  —  in  order  to 
become  priests,  headmasters  and  clerks.  For  the  noblemen’s  and  rich 
townsfolk’s  children,  he  set  up  a  Protestant  Academy  in  Alba 
Iuiia  (1622). 

After  Gabriel  Bethlen’s  death,  the  great  nobility,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  central  authority,  tried  to  take  over  power  in  the  princi¬ 
pality.  The  Hapsburgs,  in  their  turn,  attempted  to  seize  the  seven 
counties  ceded  to  Gabriel  Bethlen.  It  was  the  outlaws  who  rose  against 
those  attempts.  Using  the  outlaws’  movement,  George  Rakoczi  I  was 
elected  ruler  by  part  of  the  Transylvanian  nobility. 

The  ensuing  decades,  especially  the  reigns  of  Matei  (Matthew) 
Basarab,  George  Rakoczi  and  Vasile  Lupu  (Basil  the  Wolf)  were  marked 
by  new  initiatives  in  the  relations  between  the  three  Romanian  Lands 
with  a  view  to  their  joint  struggle  against  the  Porte. 

George  Rakoczi,  who  became  prince  late  in  1630,  resumed  his 
predecessor’s  policy,  particularly  after  1636,  that  is,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Imperial  and  Turkish  armies  sent  against  him.  A  significant 
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role  in  consolidating  the  power  of  George  Rakoezi  I  was  played  by 
the  ruler  of  Wallachia,  Matei  Basarab.  The  alliance  between  the  two 
voivodes,  concluded  in  1635,  ensured  the  Transylvanian  principality’s 
defence  in  the  south,  and  it  was  also  due  to  Matei’s  mediation  that 
George  Rakoezi  was  confirmed  by  the  Porte  as  voivode  of  Transyl¬ 
vania.  The  alliance  with  Transylvania  was  one  of  the  coordinates  of 
Matei  Basarab’s  foreign  policy.  In  connection  with  that  alliance  he 
said  in  1652  : 

“Whom  shall  we  be  afroid  of  if  our  countries  continue  to  liv  e  in  good 
understanding  ?  No  one,  except  God.”  265 

The  Transylvanian  envoy  also  acknowledged  that 

“your  (Matei  Basarab's)  friendship  has  greatly  helped  us  through  a 
difficult  situation  ’’ M 

The  same  remark  was  made  in  1639  by  the  Wallachian  boyars 
sent  as  ambassadors  to  George  Rakoezi  I  by  Matei  Basarab  :  “naturally 
the  Turk  would  like  us  to  destroy  each  other  and  would  rejoice  at  it.” 
On  that  occasion  the  envoys  expressed  their  desire  for  peace  and  unity 
between  the  three  Romanian  countries  in  order  more  easily  to  resist 
external  danger  : 

“if  we  wish  our  country  to  be  united  with  Moldavia  and  Your  Highnesses’ 
country,  and  their  voivodes  to  understand  each  other...  it  is  only  in  order  that 
we  may  live  in  peace.”  267 

As  contemporary  records  show,  the  Ottomans  never  trusted  Matei 
Easarab,  who  was  elected  voivode  against  the  Porte’s  will  but  whom  the 
Sultan  was  forced  to  keep  on  the  throne  for  fear  of  Wallachia’s  mili¬ 
tary  power  and  of  its  alliance  with  the  Transylvanian  prince.  268 

In  his  turn.  Matei  Basarab  did  not  hesitate  to  show  his  hatred  of 
the  Ottomans  whenever  he  had  the  opportunity,  both  in  his  letters  to 
Ferdinand  III  or  to  the  King  of  Poland,  and  in  his  talks  with  the 
foreign  envoys  whom  he  trusted.  269  For  instance,  in  1636,  he  declared 
to  the  Polish  envoy  .T.  Krasinski  his  great  love  of  Poland  and 

“his  great  hatred  of  the  Turks,  as  well  as  his  strong  desire  to  free  the 
Christians  from  the  pagan  yoke.”  270 

Matei  Basarab’s  anti-Ottoman  attitude  was  also  manifest  in  the 
fact  that  he  brought  from  Vienna  the  remains  of  Radu  Serban  and  of 
his  son-in-law,  Nicolae  Patra$cu,  Michael  the  Brave’s  son,  and  buried 
them  at  Comana  Monastery.  On  the  stone  slab  laid  then  on  their  com¬ 
mon  tomb,  Matei  praised  the  life  and  work  of  those  princes  who 

“fought  fiercely  to  defend  the  law  and  the  land  against  the  Turkish,  and 
Tartar  pagans  and  the  Hungarian  heretics.”  271 

The  alliance  between  Wallachia  and  Transylvania  was  sealed  on 
3  October  1636  (before  the  battle  with  the  Ottomans  at  Salonta),  when 
Transylvania’s  Diet  assured  Matei  Basarab, 

“as  good  neighbourhood  justly  requires,”  that,  considering  the  good  will 
shown  by  the  Prince,  Transylvania  was  ready  to  support  him  “in  any  condi¬ 
tions  and  on  any  occasion” 


and  offered  shelter  to  Matei,  to  Wallachian  children  and  women 

“in  our  closed  towns  and  strongholds.”  272 

The  alliance  was  reinforced  on  12  October  by  the  boyars,  army 
commanders  and  ministers  of  Wallachia,  who  solemnly  pledged  them¬ 
selves  : 

“we  shall  support  and  defend  His  Highness...  George  Rakoczi...  against  all 
his  country's  enemies. .  wherever  they  may  come  from”,  “until  we  die  or  lose 
all  our  assets.”  273 

According  to  the  messengers  sent  by  Matei  Basarab  to  George 
Rakoczi, 

“not  even  our  oldest  boyars  can  recall  such  a  close  link  as  the  one 
existing  now,  known  by  all  the  country’s  estates.”  274 

Expressing  a  general  state  of  mind  existing  in  Transylvania  in 
1654,  John  Korospalaki  deplored  Matei  Basarab’s  death  which  was 

“a  great  loss  for  our  country ..  because  as  long  as  he  lived  he  was  like 
a  border  fortress,  and  the  Turks  and  Tartars  found  it  difficult  to  attack  us.” 27S 

In  order  to  forestall  the  Tartar  and  Ottoman  attacks,  in  1638  an 
alliance  treaty  was  concluded  between  Trasylvania’s  prince  and  Mol¬ 
davia’s  voivode  Vasile  Lupu,  on  the  same  terms.  276  Owing  to  George 
Rakoczi’s  claims  of  suzerainty  over  the  two  Romanian  Lands  south 
and  east  of  the  Carpathians,  to  Vasile  Lupu’s  plans  to  undertake  a 
military’  action  against  Transylvania  and  to  his  interventions  in  Wal¬ 
lachia,  the  alliance  was  not  viable.  277  Chronicler  G.  Kraus  attributed 
to  Vasile  Lupu  much  bigger  plans  ;  according  to  him  the  Moldavian 
ruler  plotted  with  the  Hungarian  Count  Palatine  and  the  Pasha  in 
Buda  to  become  prince  of  Transylvania,  to  seat  his  son-in-law  Timush 
Hmelnitski  on  the  throne  of  Moldavia  and  one  of  his  brothers  on  that 
of  Wallachia,  instead  of  Matei  Basarab.  278  The  intention  to  rule  over 
Wallachia  was  dearly  stated  by  Vasile  Lupu  himself  who  devised  a 
seal  featuring  Wallachia’s  arms  alongside  Moldavia’s  and  the  title 

“I,  Prince  Vasile,  ruler  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.”  279 

By  virtue  of  its  successes,  Transylvania  was  represented  at  the 
conclusion  of  peace  in  Westphalia  (1648),  being  acknowledged  as  a 
sovereign  state  by  the  other  European  powers.  Thanks  to  the  role  it 
had  played  in  the  Thirty-Year  War  and  to  its  participation  in  the 
peace  negotiations,  the  Principality  of  Transylvania  was  given  the 
credit  for  its  part  in  the  anti-Hapsburg  and  anti-Catholic  struggle.  280 

Rakoczi’s  son  and  successor,  George  Rakoczi  II,  continued  his 
father’s  policy  of  consolidating  central  power  and  tightening  the  poli¬ 
tical  links  with  the  other  two  Romanian  Lands.  The  opportunity  of 
giving  life  to  these  political  plans  arose  in  1655  when  the  Transylva¬ 
nian  Prince  was  called  by  the  Wallachian  boyars  to  stifle  the  uprising 
of  the  seimeni  in  Wallachia.  After  the  defeat  of  the  revolt  at  Gher- 
ghita,  George  Rakoczi  II,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  Constantin  Serban, 
voivode  of  Wallachia,  and  Gheorghe  Stefan,  voivode  of  Moldavia, 
strengthened  their  already  existing  alliance  aimed  in  fact  against  the 
Ottoman  Empire  ;  supported  by  Gheorghe  Stefan  and  Constantin  Ser- 
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ban.  Rakoczi  raided  Poland  in  1657.  Meeting  with  failure  in  their 
expedition,  the  three  rulers  were  deposed  by  the  Ottomans.  George 
Rakoczi  II.  however,  continued  the  anti-Ottoman  fight  until  1660 
when  he  fell  in  the  battlefield  while  leading  his  army,  at  Flore$ti, 
near  Cluj. 

In  1658 — 1659  new  actions  were  undertaken  to  restore  the  three 
Romanian  Lands’  political  and  military  unity.  This  time  too,  the 
initiative  belonged  to  the  voivode  of  Wallachia,  now  Mihnea  III 
(1658 — 1659),  the  leader  of  the  struggle  for  the  Romanians’  indepen¬ 
dence,  who  wanted  to  follow  in  Michael  the  Brave’s  footsteps. 281 
According  to  Paul  of  Aleppo,  in  June  1658  he  was  crowned  by  Pa¬ 
triarch  Makarios  in  keeping  with  the  Byzantine  custom  and,  having 
changed  his  name  to  Mihai  (Michael),  he  started  signing  his  docu¬ 
ments  Mihail  Radu.  The  inscriptions  on  the  princely  seal  and  banner 
attest  his  political  plans,  placed  in  the  service  of  the  three  Romanian 
Lands.  The  Wallachian  prince  signed  an  anti-Ottoman  alliance  treaty 
with  George  Rakoczi  II,  at  Tirgu  Mure$,  on  4  October  1659,  under 
which  the  two  vowed  eternal  friendship  to  each  other.  The  treaty  was 
confirmed  at  Rucar  on  15  October  1659,  when  the  two  princes  met 
again.  Describing  this  event  in  his  diary  for  1651 — 1686,  loan  Neme?, 
a  highly  skilful  diplomat,  wrote  that  at  Rucar  “were  united  the  prince 
with  the  voivode  and  Transylvania  with  Wallachia”. 

Those  projects  were  never  materialized  however  and  the  Otto¬ 
man  domination  grew  even  stronger  after  that  date.  In  Transylvania 
the  Turks  managed  to  extend  their  domination  over  the  eastern  Ba- 
nat,  that  is  over  the  towns  of  Lugoj  and  Caransebes,  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  region  (1659),  and  over  Zarand  and  Bihor,  following  the  peace  of 
Oradea  (1660). 

The  last  years  in  the  history  of  the  autonomous  Principality  of 
Transylvania  under  Ottoman  suzerainty,  which  corresponded  to  the 
reign  of  Michael  Apafi,  spelt  economic  and  political  decay  for  the 
country,  with  the  nobility  pursuing  their  anarchic  policy  under  the 
leadership  of  Michael  Teleki,  “God’s  scourge  for  Transylvania”,  as 
chronicler  Michael  Cserei  characterized  him,  and  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Apafi,  who  “would  have  made  a  better  priest  than  a  prince”, 
as  the  same  chronicler  described  him.  Lacking  an  independent  po¬ 
licy,  Transylvania  played  into  the  Turks’  hands  and  participated  in 
an  anti-Hapsburg  coalition  whose  fruits  were  to  be  reaped  by  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  Wallachian  prince  Serban  Cantacuzino 
(1678 — 1688)  continued  his  predecessors’  work,  defending  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Romanians  in  the  three  sister  countries.  His  entire  rule 
was  characterized  by  actions  meant  completely  to  free  the  three  lands 
frcm  the  Ottoman  suzerainty  and  to  unite  them  within  a  single  state 
to  be  headed  by  him.  282 

In  the  context  of  the  events  around  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683, 
Serban  Cantacuzino  undertook  efficient  anti-Ottoman  actions.  Al¬ 
though  in  keeping  with  the  alliance  treaties  the  Romanian  Lands  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  siege  with  4,000  Wallachian  soldiers,  2,000  Moldavian 
ones  and  6,000  Transylvanian  ones,  their  contribution  was  highly 
significant.  283 

The  goal  of  the  Turks’  offensive  was  the  conquest  of  Vienna, 
the  major  obstacle  to  their  advance  towards  the  centre  of  Europe. 
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Subjected  in  1683  to  a  long  and  hard  siege  by  the  Ottomans  led  by 
Vizier  Cara  Mustapha,  Vienna  could  be  saved  only  thanks  to  the 
Polish  army’s  intervention  under  the  leadership  of  King  John  So- 
bieski.  After  Vienna  had  been  relieved,  the  Polish  army  started  pur¬ 
suing  the  routed  Turks. 

This  Ottoman  defeat  spurred  the  Romanians’  fight  for  unity 
and  independence.  $erban  Cantacuzino 

“signed  a  treaty  of  everlasting  alliance  with  the  Transylvanian  prince 
Michael  Apafi,  at  Fagaras  (June  1685),  in  the  name  of  their  friendly  tradition.’-284 

The  two  rulers  pledged  to  defend  and  help  each  other  in  any 
action  staged  against  them  by  the  Porte  or  of  any  other  power.  Also, 
at  the  insistence  of  a  Wallachian  delegation  asking  for  the  observance 
of  the  faith  and  customs  of  the  Transylvanian  Romanians  —  at  that 
time  threatened  with  forced  Catholicization  by  the  Hapsburg  Empire 
— ,  Serban  Cantacuzino  acted  in  their  behalf.  283  He  helped  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Sava  Brancovic  to  resume  the  metropolitan  chair,  thus  compelling 
the  Ilapsburgs  to  observe  the  tradition  in  force  ever  since  Michael 
the  Brave,  that  the  metropolitan  of  Alba  Iulia  be  elected  by  the  sy¬ 
nod  of  Wallachia,  which  also  consolidated  the  consciousness  of  unity 
of  the  Romanians  on  both  sides  of  the  Carpathians.  286 

In  1686,  Prince  Serban  received  in  Bucharest  a  delegation  of 
Moldavian  boyars  sent  by  Constantin  Cantemir  of  Moldavia  (1685 — 
1693)  with  the  aim  of  discussing  Moldavia’s  adherence  to  the  alliance 
between  Wallachia  and  Transylvania.  237 

The  policy  pursued  by  the  rulers  of  the  three  countries  —  Ser¬ 
ban  Cantacuzino  in  Wallachia,  Michael  Apafi  in  Transylvania  and 
Constantin  Cantemir  in  Moldavia  —  was  later  continued  by  Constan¬ 
tin  Brincoveanu  in  Wallachia  and  Dimitrie  (Demetrius)  Cantemir  in 
Moldavia.  Dimitrie  Cantemir’s  understanding  of  the  ties  between  the 
two  countries  is  mirrored,  among  other  things,  in  the  ruler’s  own 
seal  (preserved  on  his  ring-seal)  showing  the  insignia  of  both  Walla¬ 
chia  and  Moldavia.  The  association  could  in  no  way  be  accidental  if 
we  think  of  the  fundamental  ideas  pervading  the  scholar  prince’s 
well-known  work  significantly  titled  Hronicul  vechimii  a  romano- 
moldo-vlahilor  (Chronicle  of  the  Old  Origins  of  the  Romano-Moldo- 
Wallachians). 

Those  uninterrupted  political  and  military  links  between  the 
Romanian  Lands  were  manifest  also  in  the  economic  life,  contribut¬ 
ing  to  homogenizing  their  territorial  as  well  as  economic  unity.  The 
latter  however  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  creation  of  a  common  mar¬ 
ket,  of  an  economic  centre  concentrating  all  products  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  people  on  all  territories.  Economic  community  implies  the  possi¬ 
bility  for  material  goods  to  flow  within  each  of  the  historical  Roma¬ 
nian  provinces  and  from  one  province  to  another.  The  incipient  eco¬ 
nomic  community,  when  the  production  became  marketable,  wTas 
more  marked  with  the  decay  of  feudalism  and  the  emergence  of  capi¬ 
talist  relations,  when  the  goods  broke  down  the  feudal-type  barriers 
in  each  historical  province  and  no  longer  heeded  the  artificial  fron¬ 
tiers  between  them. 

The  Romanian  people’s  spiritual  profile  has  been  a  true  binder 
at  all  times  :  the  same  traditions  and  customs,  the  same  religious 
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faith  (with  unessential  differences),  the  same  language  and  culture 
have  been  present  throughout  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Roma¬ 
nian  people  since  its  formation  to  date.  So  powerful  were  they  that 
foreigners  were  often  amazed  ;  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century 
Magyar  Joseph  Benko,  for  instance,  wrote  that  it  was  easier  to  tear 
the  club  away  from  Hercules  than  to  divert  the  Romanians  from 
their  old  customs  easily  and  quickly. 

The  community  of  customs  and  spiritual  life  was  expressed  in 
the  Romanians’  awareness  of  their  kinship,  manifest  above  all  in  the 
fact  that  they  called  themselves  the  Romanian  people  and  their  lan¬ 
guage  Romanian. 

In  its  historical  evolution,  the  human  collectivity  reaches  a  hi¬ 
gher  degree  of  understanding  of  its  relationship  with  the  area  it 
inhabits,  being  related  through  multiple,  firm  ties  to  the  respective 
territory  (social  consciousness).  These  coordinates  make  up  the  natio¬ 
nal  consciousness,  expressed  in  the  awareness  of  common  ethnical 
membership,  of  the  nation’s  historical  individuality,  of  its  historical 
past,  in  the  indissoluble  link  with  the  land,  with  the  collecti¬ 
vity  and  the  country’s  future,  in  the  awareness  of  national  sove¬ 
reignty,  of  the  nation’s  unity  and  cohesion,  in  the  consciousness  of 
national  prestige,  of  the  material  and  spiritual  assets  created  by  the 
national  community.  National  consciousness  has  been  a  highly  im¬ 
portant,  active  factor  in  society’s  advance,  in  the  struggle  for  social 
and  national  liberation,  in  setting  up  the  unified  national  state  and 
winning  national  independence. 

In  order  to  fully  grasp  their  importance,  each  and  every  consti¬ 
tutive  feature  of  the  Romanian  nation  must  be  related  to  the  factor 
determining  their  real  content  and  development,  that  is  the  ethnical 
element  conferring  unity  on  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Romanian 
people  since  its  formation.  The  Romanians  have  always  populated  the 
entire  territory  of  the  country,  which  generated  the  collective  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  population  on  both  sides  of  the  Carpathians.  The 
kinship  consciousness  in  the  Middle  Ages,  becoming  national  consci¬ 
ousness  at  the  dawn  of  the  modern  period,  conferred  even  greater 
unity  on  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Romanian  people.  A  powerful 
historical  community  was  thus  created,  comprising  the  constitutive 
factors  of  the  Romanian  nation. 

The  union  of  1600  reconstituted  the  national-ethnical  framework 
of  the  Romanian  people,  corresponding  to  its  ancient  home.  It  strength¬ 
ened  the  awareness  of  the  Romanian  people’s  common  origin  and 
uninterrupted  existence  on  the  territory  of  ancient  Dacia,  also  mani¬ 
fest  in  its  name,  because  the  Romanians  are  the  only  people  of  Latin 
origin  which  states  its  origin  also  by  means  of  its  name.  Therefore  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  name  of  the  Romanian  people  and  of  its  country 
was  organically  incorportated  into  the  consciousness  of  kinship  and 
language  unity,  illustrated  by  the  very  name  of  Romanians,  and  into 
the  awareness  of  territorial  unity,  mirrored  in  the  name  used  for  the 
country  —  Romania. 

The  union  achieved  by  Michael  the  Brave  was  undoubtedly  a 
major  moment  in  the  development  of  the  Romanians’  kinship  consci¬ 
ousness.  One  can  trace  the  origin  of  the  17th-century  social  conscious¬ 
ness,  the  transformation  of  the  consciousness  of  kinship  and  language 
unity  into  a  militant,  active  idea  which  was  to  dominate  the  activity 
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of  the  17th  and  early  18th  centuries’  chroniclers  to  the  Romanians’ 
joint  participation  in  the  struggle  headed  by  the  great  Wallachian 
ruler,  for  liberation  from  the  Ottoman  domination.  288 

In  his  answer  to  the  Calvinist  Catechism,  in  1643,  Moldavia’s 
Metropolitan  Varlaam  (Barlaam)  addressed  himself  to 

“the  Christians  of  Transylvania...  of  the  same  kin  as  we,  Romanians, 
everywhere  in  Transylvania,  you  who  share  the  same  faith  with  us.” 289 

And  in  Cartea  romaneasca  de  invatatura  (Romanian  Book  of  Lear¬ 
ning),  the  Metropolitan  called  on 

“all  the  Romanian  race  wherever  there  are  people  speaking  this  language” 

to  imbibe  the  writings  in  the  book,  which  was  considered 

“a  gift  to  the  Romanian  language,  a  book  in  Romanian.”  290 

$erban  Cantacuzino's  Gospel  of  1682,  which  had  a  wide  circu¬ 
lation,  was  printed 

“lor  a  better  understanding  of  the  Romanian  language,”  being  “a  gift  for 
the  use  of  the  Christian  people.”  291 

Like  Varlaam,  Vasile  Lupu  entitled  his  code  Carte  romaneasca 
de  invufutura.  Also  in  the  17th  century  a  number  of  codes  of  laws 
were  printed  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  ranking  with  the  first  codes 
in  vernacular  published  in  Europe.  The  Romanian  translation  of  the 
Bible  made  by  scholars  such  as  brothers  Serban  and  Radu  Greceanu 
was  printed  in  1688.  292 

The  name  of  Romanian  people  can  be  found  29  times  in  the  18 
writings  printed  between  1639 — 1656,  and  74  times  in  30  texts  print¬ 
ed  between  1673 — 1699, 293  which  reveals  the  frequency  with  which 
it  was  used  and  the  development  of  the  kinship  consciousness  in  all 
three  lands  inhabited  by  Romanians. 

The  Romanian  historiography  of  the  17th  century  is  quite  re¬ 
presentative  too.  In  Moldavia,  the  first  historical  writing  in  Roma¬ 
nian  was  Letopiseful  Tdrii  MolAovei  (The  Chronicle  —  literally  “year¬ 
book”  —  of  Moldavia),  by  the  great  chronicler  Grigore  Ureche,  which 
asserted  the  Romanian  people’s  unity,  mentioning  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  on  both  sides  of  the  Carpathians  spring  from  the  same  source 
or  that 

“the  Romanians,  inhabitants  of  Transylvania  and  Maramure?  too  have 
the  same  origin  as  the  Moldavians  and  all  hail  from  Rome.” 294 

Ureche’s  work  was  continued  by  the  great  logothete  (high  stew¬ 
ard)  Miron  Costin  (1632 — 1691)  who  in  Letopiseful  Tarii  Moldovei 
de  la  Aron  Voda  incoace  (The  Chronicle  of  Moldavia  from  Voivode 
Aron  Onwards)  continued  Moldavia’s  history  down  to  1661.  In  his 
writing  De  neamul  moldovenilor  (On  the  Race  of  the  Moldavians) 
Miron  Costin  wrote  that  the  Romanians  in  Moldavia,  Wallachia  and 
Transylvania  were  of  the  same  kin. 

“The  truest,  genuine  name  since  the  first  foundation  by  Trajan  is  Roman 
or  Romanus,  which  name  this  people  has  always  preserved  for  itself.  The  same 
name  is  usually  given  to  the  Wallachians  and  Moldavians  and  those  living  in 
Transylvania.  Another  name  they  have  never  received  among  themselves  ” 
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And  further  on  : 


“This  place  where  now  lie  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  is  in  fact  Dacia,  and 
so  are  Ardeal  (Transylvania),  Maramuresh  and  Oltenia.  Names  older  than  Da¬ 
cia  cannot  be  found  with  any  historian.”  293 

Miron  Costin  reached  the  natural  conclusion  of  his  people’s 
unity.  Speaking  of  the  Roman  origin  of  the  Romanian  people,  Miron 
Costin  said  that  Trajan 

“founded  the  people,  the  race  having  lived  so  far  in  Moldavia  and  Wal¬ 
lachia,  as  also  those  living  in  Ardeal  with  this  name  :  Romanians.” 296 

In  order  to  prove  the  common  Roman  origin  of  the  Romanian 
people  and  its  unity,  Miron  Costin  resorted  to  linguistic,  ethnographic 
and  folklore  arguments  (the  dress,  footwear,  haircut,  customs  at 
meals,  feasts,  and  funerals),  which  very  much  enhanced  the  scientific 
value  of  his  affirmations.  297 

More  evidence  of  the  Moldavians’  awareness  of  kinship  is  the 
fact  that  they  never  called  Wallachia  (Muntenia)  Tara  Romaneasca 
(the  Romanian  Land)  but  “Tara  Munteneasca  (the  Wallachian  Land), 
because  they  knew  their  country  was  a  Romanian  land  too.”  298  For 
instance,  in  his  work,  Miron  Costin  wrote  that  Trajan  set  up  colonies 
“where  the  Wallachian  Land  is  today”  or  that  he  had  seen  in  the 
Wallachian  Land  the  foot  of  Trajan’s  bridge,  that  Michael  the  Brave 
was  the  prince  of  the  Wallachian  Land,  299  a.s.o.  In  1654,  Vasile  Lupu, 
the  former  ruler  of  Moldavia,  said  about  Constantin  Serban  that  he 
was  ruler  in  the  Wallachian  Land.  300 

It  was  with  good  reason  that  historian  Nicolae  Iorga  wrote  : 

“Never  did  the  Moldavians  agree  to  use  the  official  name  for  the  other 
land  of  the  (Romanian)  people.”  "1| 

In  his  turn,  another  great  historian,  P.  P.  Panaitescu,  said  : 

“It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  Moldavians  did  not  name  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Principality  the  Romanian  Land  and  its  inhabitants  Romanians,  because 
they  too  considered  themselves  Romanians  and  their  country  a  Romanian  Land, 
so  they  had  to  find  a  distinct  name  for  it.”  302 

This  fact  was  also  evidenced  by  Stephen  the  Great  in  1478 
when,  referring  to  Wallachia,  he  simply  yet  eloquently  called  it 
“Valtra  Valachia”  —  the  other  Wallachia  —  knowing  that  Moldavia 
too  was  a  Wallachia,  that  is.  a  Romanian  country.  According  to  Mi¬ 
ron  Costin,  the  Wallachians,  being  mountain  people,  used  the  name 
of  manteni  for  themselves,  while  Moldavia  took  its  name  from  the 
river  Moldova  ;  it  was  but  natural  that  with  one  country  already 
calling  itself  Romanian,  Moldavia  had  to  find  another  name  for  itself, 
although  it  was  inhabited  by  the  same  people. 

Miron  Costin  was  fully  aware  that,  in  spite  of  their  different 
names,  the  Moldavians  and  Wallachians  belonged  to  the  same  people. 

“And  under  that  name  (Dacia)  lived  these  countries  until  the  rule  of 
Drago?.  Even  now  many  foreigners  call  us,  our  country  and  Wallachia,  Dacia, 
but  tiie  people  has  not  changed  its  name  of  romanus,  then,  in  time,  after  long 
centuries,  Romans,  then  Romanians  to  this  day.”303 
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“The  true  name  of  these  countries,  our  country  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
fs  ruman,  as  are  now  called  all  those  in  the  Hungarian  lands,  and  the  Waila- 
chians  with  their  country  write  and  say:  the  Romanian  Land.”304 

In  fact,  even  when  writing  about  the  Moldavians,  Miron  Costin 
did  not  treat  them  as  a  distinct  people  but  described  : 

“the  beginnings  of  these  countries  and  of  the  Moldavian  and  Wallachian 
people  and  of  all  those  living  in  the  Hungarian  countries  with  this  name  — 
Romanians.”  31,3 

Also  noteworthy  is  the  Moldavians’  calling  themselves  “Roma¬ 
nians'’.  The  fact  is  mentioned  in  several  foreign  testimonies.  In  a  re¬ 
port  of  1587  for  instance  we  read  that  the  Moldavians 

“call  themselves  Romans  (con  noma  di  Romani  si  chiamano  la  loro)”. 

"Visiting  Moldavia  between  1633 — 1639,  the  Italian  Niccolo  Barsi  re¬ 
marked  : 

“They  themselves  [the  Moldavians]  are  glad  to  be  called  Romans  (loro 
dstessi  godono  d’esser  chiamati  Romani).” 307 

A  memoir  about  Moldavia  written  around  1685  says  : 

“The  Moldavians  are  Roman  colonists  sent  by  Emperor  Trajan...  In  their 
language  they  are  named  rumuni,  which  means  Romans  (si  chiamano  in  loro 
iingua  Rumuni,  c he  vuol  dire  Romani)  ”  303 

Worth  mentioning  in  Wallachia  are  two  other  chronicles  —  Is- 
toria  Jar ii  Romane§ti  de  cind  au  descalecat  pravoslavnicii  cre$tini 
(The  History  of  Wallachia  since  the  Setting  Up  of  the  Christian  State) 
•or  The  Chronicle  of  the  Cantacuzini  (Cantacuzenes),  attributed  to 
.Stoica  Ludescu,  and  Istoriile  domnilor  Jarii  Romaneqti  (Histories  of 
the  Wallachian  Rulers),  attributed  to  Radu  Popescu.  309 

But  the  author  of  a  truly  valuable  historiographic  work  in  Wal¬ 
lachia  was  High  Steward  Constantin  Cantacuzino.  His  studies  at  the 
University  of  Padua  enriched  his  knowledge  and  familiarized  him 
■with  the  criticism  of  sources.  His  History  of  Wallachia,  unfinished, 
.begins  with  the  Sirst  mention  of  the  Dacians  and  breaks  off  at  the 
Huns’  advent  in  the  Panonian  Plain.  The  fundamental  ideas  contain¬ 
ed  in  this  work  are  related  to  the  Romanians’  Latin  origin  and  unity. 

“The  Romanians  are  true  in  their  faith  and  manhood...  yet  by  Roma¬ 
nians  I  do  not  mean  only  these  ones  here  [in  Wallachia],  but  also  in  the  Ar- 
•deal,  who  are  even  more  genuine,  and  the  Moldavians,  and  all  those  living 
■elsewhere  and  having  this  language,  even  if  it  differs  in  certain  words  because 
it  was  mixed  with  other  languages,  they  are  the  same  people.  And  these,  as  I 
.said,  arc  considered  Romanians  too,  because  they  sprang  and  are  flowing  from 
ithe  same  fountainhead.”  310 

« 

We  owe  to  same  scholar  a  map  of  Wallachia  printed  at  Padua, 
•in  1700,  giving  information  on  the  settlements,  monasteries,  adminis¬ 
trative  divisions,  a.o.,  which  accounts  for  its  being  considered  one  of 
the  most  valuable  cartographic  sources  of  the  time. 
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An  outstanding  Romanian  scholar  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  Di- 
mitrie  (Demetrius)  Cantemir.  Having  become  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
emy  of  Berlin  in  1714,  Cantemir  wrote  at  its  request  Descriptio  Mol- 
daviae,  a  work  extensively  presenting  the  geography,  social  structure, 
institutions,  ethnography  and  culture  of  the  feudal  state  of  Moldavia. 
The  work  also  reveals  Cantemir’s  political  outlook  ;  he  was  a  partisan 
of  an  authoritative  rule  and  of  the  anti-Ottoman  struggle.  In  investiga¬ 
ting  the  Romanian  people’s  origin  Cantemir  gave  proof  of  an  erudi¬ 
tion  unprecedented  in  Romanian  historiography. 

In  his  Hrnnicul  veehimei  a  romano-moldo-vlahilor  (Chronicle  of 
the  Old  Origins  of  the  Romano-Moldo-Wallachians)  he  w’rote  that  the 
Romanian  country  (in  the  sense  of  Dacia,  Romania)  “was  divided  into 
Moldavia,  Wallachia  and  Ardeal  (Transylvania)”,  casting  light  on  his 
conception  of  a  unitary  Romanian  land  —  a  common  territory  of  the 
Romanian  people,  including  all  Romanian  countries. 

“Those  mentioned  above  and  having  an  undying  fame  throughout  the 
world  —  the  Romans...  are  the  forefathers  of  the  Moldavians,  Wallachians  and 
Transylvanians,  as  our  native  name  (Romanians  we  are  called)  shows  our  moth¬ 
er  tongue  (which  comes  from  Romanian  or  Latin)  unquestionably  attests.” 311 

The  proclamation  issued  by  Dimitrie  Cantemir,  palatinus  terra- 
rum  Moldaviae.  in  1711,  was  signed  Demetrius  Dux  Valachicus, 3t2, 
which  proves  that  the  great  scholar  considered  himself  a  Romanian 
ruler. 

In  Transylvanian  culture,  the  18th  century  was  the  period  of 
transition  between  the  late  humanism  and  the  early  Enlightenment. 
The  representatives  of  the  latter  trend,  although  outstanding  scholars, 
were  not  active  on  the  social  front.  For  instance,  Albert  Szenczi  Mol- 
nar,  a  remarkable  poet  and  linguist,  was  not  a  fighter  but  a  creator 
out  of  touch  with  social  issues,  and  John  Rimey,  a  gifted  author  of 
mobilizing  poems,  turned  his  creation  into  an  artificial,  contempla¬ 
tive,  pessimistic  literary  game.  Worth  mentioning  among  the  histo¬ 
rians  who  continued  the  traditions  of  humanist  historiography  and 
insisted  on  preserving  Latin  were  Gasper  Veress  Bojtinus,  John  and 
Wolfgang  Bethlen,  Laurentius  Toppeltinus. 

The  historical  writings  in  Romanian  were  :  Cronica  bisericii  Sf. 
Nicolae  din  Scheii  Bra$ovului  (The  Chronicle  of  St.  Nicholas  Church 
in  the  Schei  District  of  Brasov),  written  by  Archpriest  Vasile  of  Bra¬ 
sov  between  1628  and  1633,  and  Cronica  (The  Chronicle)  of  Gheorghe 
Brancovic,  worked  out  in  1687.  They  contain  interesting  data  concern¬ 
ing  local  and  Transylvanian  history  and  they  also  deal  with  Tran¬ 
sylvania’s  links  with  the  other  Romanian  Lands. 

The  permanent  contacts  between  Transylvania,  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  in  the  17th  century  helped  disseminate  cultural  elements 
across  the  Carpathians.  In  a  rhymed  chronicle,  loan  (John)  Caioni 
recorded  the  political  events  which  had  taken  place  during  the  rules, 
of  Matei  Basarab,  Vasile  Lupu  and  George  Rakoczi  II.  Moldavian  men 
of  letters  carried  out  a  fruitful  activity  in  Transylvania,  while  Tran¬ 
sylvanian  writers  spent  some  time  in  Moldavia. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  chroniclers’  tradition,  but  reaching  an  unmatch¬ 
ed  literary  skill,  loan  Neculce  wrote  Letopiseful  farii  Moldovei  de 
la  Dabija-Voda  pina  la  a  doua  domnie  a  lui  Constantin  Mavrocordat „ 
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1665 — 1743  (The  Chronicle  of  Moldavia  from  Voivode  Dabija  up  to 
Constantin  Mavrocordat’s  Second  Reign,  1665 — 1743).  Less  profound 
than  Miron  Costin,  Neculce  was  first  of  all  a  story-teller,  in  the  folk 
manner  constantly  searching  for  the  moral  side  of  things.  His  narra¬ 
tive  is  peppered  with  observations  and  comparisons  like  that  of  a 
wise  village  elder. 

Defending  their  independence  with  their  swords  in  the  14th, 
15th  and  16th  centuries,  the  Romanians  used  “the  edge  of  their 
minds”  in  the  following  centuries  in  pursuit  of  the  same  political 
goal.  In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  the  Romanians  most  vigorously 
expressed  the  idea  of  our  ethnic  and  political  unity.  The  writings  of 
that  period  were  the  work  of  politicians  fully  aware  of  their  respon¬ 
sibility  at  a  time  when  the  Ottoman  domination  of  the  Romanian 
Lands  was  growing  and  the  European  political  juncture  was  not  pro¬ 
pitious  for  the  implementation  of  the  Romanians’  centuries-old  deside¬ 
ratum  of  reuniting  the  three  countries  and  regaining  national  and 
state  independence. 

Through  the  historical  and  religious  writings  of  that  epoch,  the 
Romanians  proved  their  consciousness  of  a  common  language  and 
■origin,  which  foretold  national  consciousness.  313 

,, Dearer  than  all  the  treasures  in  the  world,”  the  printing-presses 
played  an  extremely  important  role  in  Romanian  historical  and  cul¬ 
tural  life.  Their  number  rose  during  the  rules  of  Matei  Basarab,  Va- 
•sile  Lupu  and  Constantin  Brincoveanu.  The  struggle  for  the  written 
Romanian  language  found  a  great  ally  in  printing-presses,  those 
magnificent  tools  which  recorded  the  inspired  thoughts  of  the  Roma¬ 
nians  living  on  both  sides  of  the  Carpathians  —  in  Bucharest,  Ia$i, 
Tirgovi$te,  Rimnicu-Vilcea,  Sibiu  and  Bra$ov.  The  printers  whose 
names  have  come  down  to  us  include  Barbu  of  Bucharest,  formerly 
employed  at  Radaufi,  Sandu  of  Bucharest  who  had  previously,  work¬ 
ed  at  Iasi,  where  the  Transylvanian  loan  Simonovici,  Silvestru,  and 
Dimitrie  Ilavici  from  the  Bucovina  were  also  known  ;  $tefan  Istva- 
novici,  a  native  of  Wallachia,  is  mentioned  at  Alba  Iulia,  Dimitrie 
Padovici  at  Blaj  and  Rimnicu  Vilcea,  Ilie  of  Cernavoda  at  Rimnicu 
Vilcea,  etc.  Messengers  of  Romanian  words  and  thoughts,  those  prin¬ 
ters  answered  the  call  of  the  epoch,  expressing  the  aspirations  of  the 
■entire  Romanian  people. 

In  Transylvania,  Johannes  Honterus,  the  reformer  of  village 
schools,  established  new  education  rules  (Constitutiones  Scholae  Co- 
ronensis)  in  1543,  inspired  by  those  set  by  the  Humanist  School  of 
Niimberg,  while  in  Moldavia  Prince  Iacob  Eraclid  Despot  founded  a 
college  (Sc.hola  Latina)  at  Cotnari  in  1562.  The  scholar  loan  Sommer, 
who  also  drew  up  a  biography  of  Despot,  taught  there.  Despot’s  ini¬ 
tiative  was  resumed  by  appealing  to  the  Jesuits’  aid,  by  his  follower 
Petru  f?chiopul  ;  the  school,  designed  for  the  boyars’  sons,  first  func¬ 
tioned  at  Cotnari,  then  at  Iasi,  where  it  was  open  with  short  inter¬ 
ruptions  until  the  18th  century. 

In  that  period  of  effervescent  intellectual  activity,  schools  con¬ 
tributed  substantively  to  the  development  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
Romanians’  ethnical  and  political  unity.  The  princely  schools  in  Ia§i 
and  Bucharest  were  the  spiritual  hosts  of  young  people  coming  from 
Transylvania  in  order  to  acquire  education,  as  the  Romanian  schools 
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on  that  side  of  the  Carpathians  —  in  Schei,  the  new  school  at  Faga- 
ras,  the  13  schools  in  the  border  districts  and  in  the  Banat  —  were 
not  enough  to  quench  the  Romanian  Transylvanians’  thirst  for 
education. 

Over  this  span,  the  cultural  life  of  the  Saxons  and  Magyars  in 
Transylvania  was  rich,  covering  various  fields  such  as  astronomy, 
mathematics,  physics,  medicine,  education.  Historical  research  into  the 
evolution  of  Transylvania’s  inhabitants  held  a  central  place. 

The  actuality  ol  the  Romanians’  unity  throughout  the  territory 
of  former  Dacia  was  confirmed  by  European  humanist  scholars  who 
studied  this  people  between  the  14th  and  17th  centuries  :  Flavio 
Biondo,  Enea  Silvio  Piccolom.ini  (Pope  Pius  II),  Poggio  Bracciolini, 
Rafaelo  Maffei  (Volterano),  Nicolaus  Olahus  (the  Wallachian),  An¬ 
tonio  Bonfini,  the  secretary  of  Hungary’s  King  Matthias  Corvinus  or 
the  Saxon  scholars  Christian  Schesaeus,  Georg  Reicherstorffer,  Lau¬ 
ren  tins  Toppeltinus,  Johann  Troster  and  many  others. 

The  political  and  military  links,  the  unity  of  race  and  language, 
the  territorial  unity,  the  similar  social  structure  and  organization  and 
the  complementary  economies  of  the  Romanian  people  enabled  it  to’ 
preserve  its  national  being  and  state  entity  and  to  withstand  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  time. 

After  the  failure  of  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683,  the  Ottomans 
started  withdrawing  in  the  face  of  the  new  forces  rising  in  this  part 
of  Europe,  mainly  the  Hapsburg  Empire.  Between  1683  and  1718,  the 
Hapsburgs  conquered  several  territories  from  the  Ottoman  Empire 
and  thus  their.  Empire  came  to  include  Hungary,  Transylvania,  the 
Banat  and  temporarily  Oltenia  (Lower  Wallachia),  and  northern  Ser¬ 
bia.  At  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  spurred  by  Peter  the  Great’s, 
reforms,  Russia  started  to  make  its  presence  felt  dn  the  politics  of 
South-East  Europe  and  then,  in  the  18th  century,  taking  advantage 
of  the  Austro-Prussian  and  Anglo-French  rivalries,  scored  great  suc¬ 
cesses  in  its  anti-Ottoman  expansion.  Finally,  although  weakened  by- 
internal  anarchy,  Poland  too  became  a  major  political  force  in  this 
area,  and  maintained  its  claims  of  influence  over  Moldavia  and  of 
rivalry  with  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Beginning  with  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Lands  were  at  the  confluence  of  the  military  and  political  inter¬ 
ests  cf  the  three  great  powers  :  the  Ottoman  Empire,  now  on  the- 
decline,  the  Hapsburg  and  Czarist  Empires,  whose  force  was  grow¬ 
ing.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Porte  tried  to  solve  its  miltary- 
and  political  problems  at  the  expense  of  the  Romanian  people,  gross¬ 
ly  violating  the  obligations  it  had  assumed  under  the  Capitulation 
and  even  ceding  parts  of  these  countries’  territory.  The  tribute  and' 
the  long  series  of  obligations  and  contributions  it  required  was  rising  ; 
moreover,  the  situation  of  the  Romanian  Lands  was  worsened  by  the- 
ceaseless  military  confrontations  between  the  three  empires  waged 
on  Romanian  territory  :  between  1711  and  1812  alone  there  were- 
23  years  of  war.  134  Here  are  the  years  during  which  the  Romanian 
countries  were  occupied  bv  foreign  troops  :  1711,  1716 — 1718,  1736 — 
1739,  1769—1774,  1739—1792,  1806—1812.  To  this  we  should  add 
the  frequent  plundering  forays  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  19th.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  principalities  north  off 
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the  Danube  continued  to  be  distinct  in  point  of  territory,  social  struc¬ 
ture,  administration  and  culture,  from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Still 
their  obligations  to  the  suzerain  power  were  quite  big,  including  sums 
of  money  paid  to  the  officials  in  Istanbul  at  every  new  investiture 
and  at  the  periodic  confirmations  —  mucarer  —  of  the  ruler,  and 
services  —  transports,  deliveries  of  construction  materials,  manpower 
for  repairing  the  Turkish  fortresses.  Transylvania’s  obligations  were 
similar  but  somewhat  slighter.  The  territorial  configuration  was  the 
same,  except  for  some  n ew  annexations  of  the  Porte  in  the  Banat 
(the  Lugoj,  Caransebe?  and  Ineu  fortresses),  and  in  Bihor  (where  the 
pashalik  of  Oradea  was  set  up  for  a  short  while,  in  1660). 

Characteristic  of  the  17th  century  was  the  growing  political 
and  miltary  collaboration  of  the  three  principalities  (recorded  in  sever¬ 
al  treaties)  with  the  aim  of  consolidating  their  stand  vis-a-vis  the 
neighbouring  powers,  the  Ottoman  and  Hapsburg  Empires  mainly.  The 
same  goal  was  pursued  through  diplomatic  negotiations.  Matei  Basa- 
rab’s  messengers  established  confidential  contacts  with  the  Imperial 
Government  in  Vienna,  with  the  French  ambassador  in  Istanbul,  with 
Venice,  Poland  and  the  Bulgarian  communities.  The  Wallachian  ruler 
joined  a  projected  anti-Ottoman  League  and  his  allies  named  him 
“general  of  the  entire  East”.  Transylvania  gave  priority  to  its  relations 
with  the  House  of  Austria  which  pursued  the  annexation  of  this 
principality  ;  conflicts  and  treaties  alternated  (including  Transylvania’s 
alliance  with  Sweden  and  France,  in  the  Thirty  Year  War,  against 
the  Ilapsburgs).  Moldavia’s  Prince  Vasile  Lupu  kept  up  links  with 
Russia’s  Czar  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Ukraine  headed  by  Bogdan 
Hmelnitski,  the  hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  in  1652. 

Worthy  of  mention  is  also  the  fact  that  at  the  turn  of  the  17th 
century,  when  Europe  was  dominated  by  illustrious  leaders  such  as 
Peter  the  Great  in  Russia,  Louis  XIV  in  France,  Joseph  I  of  Hapsburg 
in  Germany.  August  II  Saski  in  Poland,  Frederic  I  in  Prusia,  and  Karl 
(Charles)  XII  in  Sweden,  Constantin  Brfncoveanu,  wisely  led  the 
destinies  of  Wallachia  for  twenty-five  years,  while  the  scholar  prince 
Dimitrie  Cantemir  brought  liberty  —  although  rather  short-lived  — 
to  Moldavia. 

The  same  ideas  and  principles  of  mutual  aid,  full  equality  against 
the  common  enemies  guided  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  Vasile  Lupu’s 
successor  Gheorghe  Stefan,  and  of  Russia’s  Czar  Aleksei  Mikhailovich 
(Alexis)  towards  concluding  the  first  treaty  ever  between  the  two 
states.  It  was  the  Czar  who  called  on  Gheorghe  $tefan  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  mutual  assistance.  Gheorghe  $tefan,  in  his  turn,  sent  mes¬ 
sengers  to  Moscow  with  specific  instructions  to  sign  the  treaty.  The 
instructions,  dictated  by  the  ruler  on  16/26  March  1656,  and  confirmed 
in  Moscow  on  7/17  May  included  the  homage-paying  formulas  in  the 
ceremonial  terms  of  the  time.  Yet  the  Points  which  the  voivode  and 
the  country  were  asking  “from  the  faithful  and  only  ruler,  the  Czar,”" 
showed  that  the  essential  goal  of  the  diplomatic  mission  sent  to  Mos¬ 
cow  was  to  obtain  a  treaty  acknowledging  and  consolidating  Moldavia’s 
individuality  as  a  state  and  to  win  the  Czar’s  support  for  restoring  the 
country’s  territorial  integrity  through  recovering  the-  territories  annexed 
by  the  Ottomans. 
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The  first  article  in  the  treaty  stipulated  : 

“Our  and  our  country’s  customs  shall  not  be  upset  but,  as  the  other  old 
voivodes  of  our  country  lived  and  ruled,  who  were  not  under  the  Turkish 
Empire’s  domination,  in  the  same  way  and  order  we  together  with  our  whole 
•country  shall  live  and  rule. 

“Because,  although  the  later  princes  dominated  and  subject  to  the  Turks' 
empire  as  we  ourselves  are,  and  although  the  Turks  received  tribute  from 
those  before  us  and  from  us  and  the  country,  the  honour  of  the  voivodeship 
and  the  older  of  the  country  were  in  no  way  upset. 

“II.  The  voivode  shall  not  change,  but  whenever  our  voivode  forsakes 
this  world  for  God’s  kingdom,  as  is  the  way  of  all  flesh,  his  successor  shall 
be  from  this  country,  as  the  country’s  order  and  custom  has  been  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  no  foreign  ruler,  from  another  kin  of  people  shall  be 
enthroned."  sir' 

Article  IV  stipulated  that 

“We,  together  with  all  those  living  in  this  country,  also  ask  Your  High¬ 
ness  for  a  few  fortresses  which  are  on  our  country’s  border  and  which  are 
now  under  the  sway  of  the  pagans.  Take  pity  on  us,  Your  Highness,  and  help 
us  take  back  those  fortresses  (Chilia,  Cetatea  Alba,  Tighina,  Khotin),  so  that 
they  may  be  again  on  our  border  and  under  our  domination,  as  they  used 
to  be  from  the  beginning  with  the  old  rulers,  before  the  Turks  seized  them 
and  let  it  be  on  your  order  that  we  put  people  from  our  country  in  those 
fortresses  as  before,  and  we  only  need  your  order,  because  we  have  the  power 
to  take  those  fortresses  back  from  the  Turks  and  the  Tartars." 

In  other  words,  Czarist  Russia  pledged  to  observe  Moldavia’s 
independence  and  to  oppose  the  Ottoman  Empire’s  intrusion.  The 
treaty  was  not  an  act  of  submission  or  of  inclusion  of  Moldavia  into 
Russia,  but  a  political  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  two  states,  con¬ 
cluded  on  the  Czar’s  initiative.  In  a  letter  dated  Stettin,  24  Decem¬ 
ber  1664,  Gheorghe  S?tefan  addressed  himself  to  the  Swedish  Court 
and  presented  the  terms  of  the  treaty  : 

“The  most  important  promises  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow  were, 
among  others,  1.  That  he  will  behave  with  me  and  my  province  like  a  foreign 
prince  and  will  claim  no  tribute  from  us,  like  the  Turk,  but  will  content  him¬ 
self  with  our  loyaltv  and  help  ;  2.  That  the  areas,  territories  and  fortresses 
which  the  Turk  has  separated  from  Moldavia,  such  as  Bolgrad  and  Cetatea 
Alba  on  the  Dniester,  Chilia,  Tighina  and  the  province  of  the  Bugeac,  will  be 
reconquered  by  him  arm-in-hand,  and  will  be  restored,  with  a  hereditary 
right,  to  the  Principality  of  Moldavia,  to  my  rule  (as  it  was  in  the  past)  ; 
3.  That  he  will  help  me  with  money,  weapons  and  troops  against  any  enemy 
and  will  defend  me  ;  and  if  the  Turk  were  to  remove  me  from  my  rule  and 
the  Principality  of  Moldavia,  he  will  try  to  put  me  back  on  the  throne,  with 
all  his  power,  by  all  ways  and  means  ;  4.  That  my  people  will  be  free  to 
carry  on  trade  in  the  domains  and  the  territories  subject  to  the  Grand  Duke, 
-with  my  money  or  theirs,  without  prejudicing  me  or  them.”  316 

Most  illustrative  is  the  fact  that  Russia’s  czars  (in  fact  like  the 
kings  of  Poland  and  Hungary  or  the  monarchs  of  Austria),  would  not 
have  concluded  such  treaties  with  the  Romanian  rulers  if  the  latter 
Rad  not  had  the  prerogatives  of  suzerainty  and  enjoyed  the  contem- 
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poraries’  consideration.  And  this  is  even  more  eloquent  if  we  think 
that  the  treaties  were  concluded  when  the  Romanian  Lands  were 
governed  not  by  great  personalities  such  as  Michael  the  Brave  or 
Stephen  the  Great,  but  by  lesser  rulers,  such  as  Gheorghe  Stefan, 
who  acted  bv  virtue  of  traditions.  The  treaty  of  1656  with  Czar  Alexis 
confirmed  this  truth.  Under  the  then  complex  external  circumstances, 
Gheorghe  f?lefan,  continued  in  fact  somewhat  older  negotiations  initiat¬ 
ed  by  the  anti-Ottoman  League  to  which  both  Matei  Basarab  and  Vasile 
Lupu  had  adhered.  One  can  find  in  that  period  of  the  history  of  Roma¬ 
nian  diplomacy  that  specific  blend,  so  often  shown  by  Romanian  rulers, 
between  consistent  patriotism  in  defending  the  country’s  basic  interests 
and  acute  knowledge  of  international  developments.  The  rulers  of  the 
three  Romanian  countries  —  Matei  Basarab,  Vasile  Lupu,  George 
Rakoczi  I  and  George  Rakoczi  II,  Constantin  Serban  Basarab,  Gheorghe 
Stefan  and  Mihnea  III  —  carried  on  an  intense  and  original  diplomatic 
activity  aimed  at  setting  up  a  common  front  of  the  Romanian  Lands, 
in  the  spirit  of  Michael  the  Brave’s  lofty  heritage,  of  his  political  tes¬ 
tament  of  restoring  the  Romanians’  state  unity  within  the  borders  of 
ancient  Dacia. 

The  re-emergence  of  the  Eastern  Question  in  1683,  following  Vi¬ 
zier  Cara  Mustapha’s  failure  to  conquer  Vienna,  the  Austrian  troops’ 
victories  and  the  creation  of  a  Holy  League  (indluding  Austria,  Poland, 
Venice  and  later  on  Russia)  marked  the  beginning  of  the  most  intricate 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Romanian  Principalities.  317  Compelled  to 
remain  on  the  defensive,  the  Porte  toughened  even  more  its  control 
over  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  ;  the  rulers  were  appointed  and  deposed 
only  from  Istanbul,  while  the  tribute  and  numerous  other  obligations, 
were  on  the  rise. 

In  a  first  stage,  after  1683,  the  three  principalities  north  of  the 
Danube  made  efforts  to  consolidate  their  positions  and  to  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  such  by  the  great  Christian  powers.  Transylvanian  Prince 
Michael  Apafi’s  diplomatic  demarches  were  not  fruitful.  In  the  same 
period,  the  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  rulers  tried,  through  repeated 
negotiations  with  Austria,  Poland  and  Russia,  to  regain  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  two  states.  Under  Constantin  Brincoveanu  (1688 — 1714) 
a  formal  treaty  was  concluded  acknowledging  the  independence  and 
individuality  of  Wallachia,  which  in  its  turn  recognized  Austria’s  suze¬ 
rainty.  The  Wallachian  ruler  had  periodic  contacts  with  the  Austrian 
Government,  with  Russia’s  Czar  Peter  I  and  other  European  per¬ 
sonalities.  A  skilful  diplomatist,  Constantin  Brincoveanu  pursued  a 
balanced  foreign  policy  for  close  to  25  years.  318  In  Moldavia,  Constantin 
Cantemir  concluded  an  alliance  with  Austria  (in  Sibiu,  1690)  which 
however  remained  without  practical  consequences. 

In  1683 — 1699,  a  new  anti-Ottoman  war  broke  out,  unleashed  by 
Austria  and  Poland.  With  the  victories  scored  against  the  Turks,  the 
Hapsburgs  replaced  the  latter  in  Hungary,  Croatia,  Slovenia  and  Tran¬ 
sylvania.  Thus,  after  162  years,  Transylvania  emerged  from  the  suze¬ 
rainty  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  fell  under  Hapsburg  dominion. 

For  a  long  time,  the  Hapsburg  Imperial  Court  had  aimed  at  ex¬ 
tending  its  domination  over  foreign  territories  as  well.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  desideratum,  it  took  advantage  of  the  danger  that  the 
Turkish  Empire  represented.  Assuming  the  role  of  a  great  power  in 
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the  struggle  in  defence  of  Christendom.  Austria’s  emperor  thought 
the  time  had  come  to  seize  the  Principality  of  Transylvania,  which 
considerably  increased  the  political  and  military  power  of  his  empire. 
With  that  cunning  thought,  he  managed  to  determine  Prince  Michael 
Apafi  to  conclude  the  Treaty  of  Blaj  on  29  June  1686,  permitting  the 
stationing  of  Austrian  troops  on  Transylvania’s  territory.  It  was  not 
hard  for  the  emperor  to  obtain  the  prince’s  consent  after  the  victory 
scored  over  the  Turks  in  1683,  when  the  latter  had  besieged  Vienna. 
The  victory  gave  much  confidence  to  Apafi,  who  was  convinced  that 
the  power  of  the  Porte  was  declining. 

The  Treaty  stated  that  “His  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  assumes 
the  obligation  of  defending  Transylvania  and  of  sending  at  the  due 
moment  —  when  required  —  military  aid  to  defend  that  country 
from  the  enemy”.  Following  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  Austrian 
general  Caraffa,  the  Transylvanian  Diet  voted  the  declaration  of 
submission  on  9  May  1688.  It  was  in  this  way  —  through  cunning 
diplomacy  —  that  the  Hapsburg'  domination  began,  whose  privileges 
were  confirmed  through  the  Leopoldine  Diploma  of  4  December  1691, 
and  —  as  noted  by  the  Hungarian  historian  Michael  Cserey  —  Tran¬ 
sylvania  was  forced  to  exchange  “the  Ottoman  wooden  yoke  for  the 
Hapsburg  iron  yoke,”  through  the  Karlowitz  Peace  of  1899.  319 

In  the  Leopoldine  Diploma  of  4  December  1691,  18  points  laid 
down  the  principles  in  accordance  with  which  Transylvania  was  to  be 
ruled  as  part  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire.  They  ensured  respect  for  the 
four  acknowledged  religions  :  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Calvinist  and  Uni¬ 
tarian  ;  they  confirmed  every  donation  and  privilege  granted  by  the 
princes  of  Transylvania,  including  Partium  (its  Western  counties)  ; 
they  maintained  in  force  the  old  laws  of  the  country  (Werboczi’s  Tri¬ 
partite,  the  Approbatae  and  the  Compilatae)  ;  they  recognized  the  old 
administrative,  judicial  and  economic  institutions  ;  the  earlier  privileges 
of  the  Saxons  and  Szeklers  were  maintained  ;  functions  were  to  be 
attributed  to  native  Transylvanians  (Hungarians,  Saxons  and  Szeklers, 
irrespective  of  religion)  ;  estates  without  owners  were  to  be  given  to 
Transylvanians  alone  ;  the  governor  of  Transylvania  was  to  be  elected 
from  among  the  noblemen  or  magnates  of  the  country,  of  Catholic  or 
another  acknowledged  religion  ;  the  commander  of  the  army,  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  the  councillors  and  other  dignitaries  had  to  be  Transylvanians, 
confirmed  by  the  emperor  ;  the  commander  of  the  imperial  army 
could  only  be  German  (Austrian)  ;  trade  remained  free,  with  due  re¬ 
spect  for  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  ;  Transilvania’s  contribution 
was  established  at  112,500  gold  florins  yearly  in  times  of  peace  and  at 
400,000  Rhenish  a  year  in  times  of  war  ;  no  increase  in  taxation  was 
stipulated  ;  the  tithes  for  the  feudal  landlords  were  ensured.  323 

The  Diploma  — •  which  was  to  form  the  constitutional  basis  of  the 
Transylvanian  Principality  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  —  was 
drawn  up  very  skillfully,  allowing  the  Vienna  Court  the  possibility  of 
interferring  in  Transylvania’s  home  affairs.  As  a  matter  of  principle, 
the  Diploma  recognized  the  country’s  traditions  of  autonomy,  Tran¬ 
sylvania’s  separate  status  holding  direct  from  the  emperor,  its  con¬ 
stitution  exclusively  grounded  on  the  dominant  layers  of  the  three 
political  nations  and  four  accepted  religions  —  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Orthodox  Romanians,  which  marked  the  double  oppression  (social  and 
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national)  to  which  the  Romanian,  people  were  subject  ;  the  integration 
into  Transylvania  of  western  territories  —  i.e.  Partium  (Maramu- 
re?,  Satu  Mare,  Crasna,  Solnocul  de  Mijloc,  Bihor,  Zarand,  Arad  with 
parts  of  Ugocea,  Szabolcs,  Hajdu,  Bekes,  Cenad),  and  of  the  areas  of 
the  Banat  reconquered  from  the  Turks  until  then  (Caransebes,  Lugoj, 
Orsova).  321 

Transylvania  was  ruled  by  a  government  (gubernium)  invested 
with  administrative  and  judicial  attributions  ;  the  government  was 
headed  by  a  governor,  elected  by  the  Diet  and  confirmed  by  the 
Imperial  Court.  As  the  government’s  representative  with  the  Vienna 
Court,  the  Transylvanian  Aulic  Chancellery  was  set  up,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  were  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Court  and  which  before  long 
became  the  most  important  political  body  serving  the  interests  of  the 
Bapsburg  Dynasty.  Financial  problems  were  run  by  the  treasury, 
dealing  with  imposts  and  duties,  customs,  the  monopoly  over  salt  and 
the  country’s  mines.  Military  problems  were  solved  by  the  War  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Court,  and  as  the  latter’s  representative  in  Transylvania 
a  commanding  general  was  appointed  —  the  highest  personage  of  the 
new  masters.  The  highest  judicial  instance  was  the  Tabula  Regis 
which  continued  to  administer  class  justice  of  a  feudal  nature.  The 
legislative  body  of  the  country  remained  the  Diet,  made  up  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  “three  nations”  —  i.e.  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  the 
Saxon  patricians  and  the  leaders  of  the  SzeMers  —  and  of  the  four 
recognized  religions  —  i.e.  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Calvinist  and  Unitarian. 
The  Vienna  Court  seized  the  key  positions  :  foreign  policy,  military 
power,  finances,  internal  government,  gradually  changing  the  political 
institutions  into  executive  bodies  of  the  central  power. 

According  as  it  consolidated  its  domination  on  Transylvania, 
the  Vienna  Court  subordinated  the  principal  political,  administrative, 
fiscal  and  religious  establishments  and  institutions.  The  domination 
over  the  Diet  —  whose  attributions  were  gradually  curtailed  —  was 
ensured  through  deputies  appointed  directly  by  the  emperor  ;  the 
government  reduced  its  role,  becoming  an  organ  for  implementing  the 
decisions  of  the  Imperial  Court  ;  the  governor  was  appointed  directly 
by  the  emperor,  without  the  votes  of  the  Diet  being  taken  into  account  ; 
the  treasury  was  subordinated  to  the  Aulic  Chancellery  in  Vienna, 
which  together  with  the  general  who  commanded  the  imperial  Army  — 
appointed  by  the  emperor,  only  from  among  the  Austrians  —  effec¬ 
tively  ruled  the  country.  322 

Transylvania  continued  to  defend  its  independence.  In  1704,  the 
Diet  proclaimed  Francis  Rakoczi  II  Prince  of  Transylvania,  on  condition 
he  respected  the  Principality’s  independence  and  never  united  it  to 
Hungary.  Rakoczi’s  promises  regarding  the  liberation  from  serfdom 
of  the  participants  in  the  anti-Hapsburg  struggle,  like  the  policy  of 
religious  tolerance  which  he  had  proclaimed,  rallied  the  Romanians  to 
the  movement  initiated  by  him.  The  first  great  victories  scored  by 
the  rebels  in  Bihor  and  Maramures  were  linked  to  the  names  of  the 
detachments  led  by  Marcu  Ha(eganu  and  Pintea  Viteazul  (the  Brave). 
Subsequently,  among  the  more  than  20,000  rebels  of  Transylvania,  many 
were  Romanians  grouped  in  units  of  their  own,  like  those  commanded 
by  Stefan  Sudriceanu,  Marcu  Hateganu,  Vasile  Ciulai,  or  having  joined 
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• 

the  detachments  of  the  various  counties.  After  Rakoczi’s  attempt  to 
seize  the  entire  principality  had  failed  in  1705  through  the  defeat  at 
Jibou,  the  anti- imperial  forces  of  the  curuti  (or  kuruez  =  rebellious, 
peasants)  significantly  retained  dominion  over  some  regions  pre¬ 
dominantly  inhabited  by  Romanians  (the  Apuseni  Mountains,  Chioar, 
etc.).  In  the  last  years  of  the  movement,  when  its  decline  became  ever 
more  obvious  as  the  majority  of  the  nobility  inclined  to  make  a  com¬ 
promise  with  Vienna,  the  struggle  in  Transylvania  was  continued  up 
to  1712,  by  the  Romanian  detachments  led  by  Nikita  Balica  and  Bucur 
Cimpian.  The  social  and  anti-Hapsburg  nature  of  the  uprising  was 
completed  by  the  religious  one,  the  edifice  on  the  religious  Union 
proving  particularly  shaky,  through  the  inauguration  of  an  Orthodox 
bishop  —  loan  Tirca  —  ordained  in  Moldavia.  32:1 

Proving  inconsistent  in  pursuing  the  social  objectives  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  abandoned  by  the  forces  of  the  nobility  and  deprived  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  support  he  had  expected  from  France  and  Russia,  Francis  Rakoczr 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  remove  the  Hapsburg  rule  from  Hungary  and 
Transylvania.  The  1711  peace  of  Satu  Mare  sanctioned  a  lasting  com¬ 
promise  between  Vienna  and  the  local  nobility,  which  permitted  the 
consolidation  of  the  Austrian  regime  in  Transylvania.  Moreover,  the 
compromise  limited  the  possibilities  for  Romanian  action  with  a  view 
to  extending  the  political  framework  of  the  principality  ;  so,  after  the 
two  agitated  decades  (1690 — 1711)  followed  nearly  20  years  during 
which  the  hopes  pinned  by  the  Romanians  on  the  religious  Union 
yielded  but  little  result.  Under  Bishop  loan  Patachi,  the  Uniate 
bishopric  of  Fagara§  was  set  up,  endowed  with  two  estates,  while  the 
promises  included  in  the  second  Leopoldine  Diploma  had  been  for¬ 
gotten. 

One  can  hardly  consider  that  a  Hungarian  rule  existed  even  in 
the  1688 — 1867  period,  while  Transylvania  was  under  Hapsburg  domi¬ 
nation.  The  principality  of  Transylvania  had  a  Diet  of  its  own,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  Hungary’s  Diet,  as  well  as  its  own  state  administration.  Lake 
Transylvania,  Hungary  too  was  under  the  Hapsburg  domination.  The 
emperor’s  intention  to  subordinate  the  Principality  directly  to  the 
Imperial  Court  and  to  recognize  to  the  princes  the  right  of  exerting 
certain  attributions  of  territorial  sovereignty,  which  conferred  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  independence  to  them,  results  from  the  very  treaty 
concluded  at  Blaj.  Regarding  the  imperial  troops  in  Transylvania,  it 
stated  that  : 

“They  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  and  military  leadership  of  the  imperial 
commander,  but  as  long  as  they  are  kept  within  Transylvania’s  frontiers.”  His 
Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  is  to  “entrust  the  command  of  the  armies  to  the 
high  prince  and  to  his  descendants,  in  whose  hands  they  will  remain,  as  long 
as  necessary  (...)”  Vi'‘ 

The  fact  that  the  treaty  was  concluded  with  Transylvania’s  Prince, 
not  with  Hungary’s  King,  proved  the  recognition  of  the  Principality’s 
sovereignty,  of  its  independence  of  Hungary.  325 

The  Hapsburg  Empire,  made  up  of  a  conglomerate  of  states  and 
peoples,  resorted  to  Catholicism,  side  by  side  with  the  other  elements 
of  cohesion  (the  Dynasty,  monarchic  absolutism,  the  bureaucracy,  the 
army)  as  political  instruments  for  domination  and  unification.  Parallel 
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to  the  measures  for  the  protection  and  strengthening  of  Catholicism, 
very  much  enfeebled  in  Transylvania  at  the  time,  the  Austrians  also 
tried  other  means.  Through  winning  over  the  Romanians,  the  Hapsburg 
rule  would  have  gained  strength,  moreover  becoming  able  easily  to 
extend  antennae  over  the  Carpathians.  That  was  why,  persuasion  and 
allurement,  fraud  and  threats  were  resorted  to.  First  of  all  the  clergy 
had  to  be  won  over  through  material  advantages  :  equality  with  the 
Catholic  priests,  with  their  privileges  and  incomes.  The  promises  were 
tempting,  because  the  priest  —  otherwise  almost  a  serf  —  was  thus 
raised  to  a  privileged  status,  the  tolerated  one  was  acknowledged 
among  the  constitutional  “nations.”  The  beginning  of  the  religious 
union  was  made  through  a  synod  held  at  Alba  Iulia  in  1697,  while 
the  decision  was  adopted  at  another  synod,  the  next  year,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  38  archpriests.  326  The  latter  accepted  the  union  with  Roman 
Catholicism,  but  on  condition  they  could  preserve  their  Orthodox  customs 
and  rites,  while  recognizing  the  four  points  :  the  pope  as  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  :  the  Purgatory  ;  filioque  ;  and  eucharist  also  with 
unleavened  bread.  The  Leopolciine  Diploma  of  16  February  1699  legali¬ 
zed  the  religious  Union,  raising  the  Uniate  clergy  to  the  same  rank  as 
the  Catholic  one. 

The  reaction  against  the  Union  was  not  late  in  coming.  First  of 
all  from  the  ruling  classes,  who  were  resolutely  opposed  to  granting 
the  Romanians  ampler  rights  than  so  far,  because  in  that  way  they 
lost  substantial  sources  of  revenues  from  the  Romanian  people’s  double 
oppression  —  social  and  national. 

But  the  greatest  opposition  came  from  the  Romanians  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania  themselves,  especially  from  those  in  the  southern  regions  : 
the  people  around  Bra$ov,  Fagara?,  Sibiu,  Hunedoara,  etc.  A  new 
diploma,  of  March  1701,  again  assured  the  Uniate  Church,  clergy  and 
peasantry  that  they  shared  the  privileges  of  the  catholic  Church  and 
faithful,  but  limited  the  actions  of  the  bishop  through  the  presence  of  a 
Catholic  “theologist”  in  his  court*.  The  new  Diploma,  —  which  raised 
the  Romanian  people  from  the  position  of  a  tolerated  nation  offering 
them  the  prospect  of  joining  the  constitutional  nations  —  was  never 
applied  in  these  respects.  Nevertheless  it  was  going  to  be  the  fulcrum 
of  the  Romanian  political  movement  initiated  by  Bishop  Inochentie 
(Innocent)  Micu  (1728 — 1751). 

Under  the  circumstances,  in  the  other  two  Romanian  Lands,  the 
rulers  Constantin  Bi  incoveanu  and  Dimitrie  Cantemir  brought  about 
the  juridical  recognition  of  the  existence  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
as  states  through  treaties  signed  with  the  Hapsburgs  and  the  Czarist 
Empire  (in  the  early  19th  century)  and  confirmed  the  prospects  of 
removing  the  Ottoman  suzerainty  and  implicitly  of  restoring  indepen¬ 
dence  to  the  two  countries. 

Being  convinced  of  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power,  the  Roma¬ 
nian  rulers  promoted  foreign  policies  meant  to  result  in  obtaining  the 
absolute  independence  of  the  two  principalities  from  the  Porte. 
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Being  an  adept  at  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  at  the* 
relationships  and  upheavals  obtaining  in  South-East  Europe  at  the 
time,  moreover  being  resolved  fully  to  benefit  by  the  special  circum¬ 
stances  created  through  the  confrontation  of  interests  of  all  those  em¬ 
pires,  Dimitrie  Cantemir  negotiated  and  signed  the  Treaty  of  Lutsk  ;  3-r 
he  was  driven  by  the  aspiration  to  materialize  his  conceptions  on  pre¬ 
serving  Moldavia’s  independence  and  sovereignty. 

Cantemir  had  no  hesitation  in  breaking  relations  with  the  Sublime- 
Porte,  while  seeking  the  establishment  of  relations  of  collaboration  and 
interassistance  with  other  neighbouring  states  (like  Michael  the  Brave 
at  the  end  of  16th  century)  that  would  help  him  defend  Moldavia’s 
independence.  Far  from  being  an  act  of  subjection,  the  treaty  was- 
concluded  following  negotiations  carried  out  on  an  equal  footing 
directly  between  the  sovereigns  of  two  states  which  were  thus  being 
allied  :  Russia  and  Moldavia. 

The  Moldavian  Prince  assured  Czar  Peter  I  (the  Great)  of  his 
loyalty,  pledging  to  stand  by  the  obligations  assumed,  while  obtaining: 
from  Peter  I  the  inclusion  in  the  treaty  of  provisions  binding  Russia 
not  to  interfere  in  Moldavia’s  domestic  affairs  (a  fact  of  particular 
importance).  For  instance,  article  6  emphasizes  that 

“In  keeping  with  the  old  Moldavian  custom,  all  ruling  power  shall  be  irt 
the  hands  of  Moldavia’s  prince.” 

Article  10  stipulated  that  : 

“All  laws  and  judgements  rest  with  the  Prince  and  without  the  Prince’s; 
written  permission,  nothing  shall  be  either  strengthened  or  undone  by  Our 
Majesty,  the  Czar.” 

Through  that  Treaty  Russia  solemnly  guaranteed  Moldavia’s  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity  as  it  had  been  for  a  very  long  time  : 

“In  accoi  dance  with  the  old  Moldavian  surveying  regulations,  the  territory 
of  the  Moldavian  Principality,  over  which  the  Prince  shall  have  the  right  of 
ruling,  are  those  comprised  between  the  river  Dniester,  Kamenitz,  Bendery  (later 
Tighina,  ed)  with  all  the  plain  of  Bugeae,  the  Danube,  the  frontiers  of  the  Wal- 
lachian  Land  and  of  Transylvania  and  the  borders  of  Poland,  according  to  the- 
delimitations  established  with  those  countries,” 

was  stipulated  by  article  11  of  the  Treaty. 

And,  in  order  to  leave  no  room  for  arbitrariness,  article  12 
stipulated  : 

“The  fortresses  of  the  Moldavian  Principality  and  the  towns  and  any 
other  fortified  places  shall  be  guarded  and  provided  with  princely  garrisons,  or, 
if  need  be,  and  with  the  Prince's  permission,  by  those  of  Our  Majesty,  the- 
Czar.” 

Such  were  eloquent  expressions  of  the  relationships  of  respect 
between  the  two  countries,  of  esteem  for  the  Romanian  ruler  :  Peter  I 
pledging  not  to  interfere  in  Moldavia’s  home  affairs,  not  to  tamper 
in  any  way  with  the  succession  to  Moldavia’s  throne  : 

“We,  the  great  Lord,  Our  Majesty  the  Czar,  promise  for  us  and  for  our 
successors  to  Russia’s  throne  that  we  will  never  have  the  right  to  set  a  prince- 
in  Moldavia 

was  made  clear  by  article  3. 
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Through  its  content,  the  treaty  concluded  by  Dimitrie  Cantemir 
and  Peter  I  on  13  April  1711  had  a  very  progressive  nature.  Sanc¬ 
tioning  respect  for  the  prerogatives  of  independence  and  sovereignty 
of  both  states,  the  alliance  of  the  two  sovereigns  achieved  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  tiie  joint  anti-Ottoman  front,  and  was  destined  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  friendly  ties  and  confidence  between  the  two  peoples.  The 
treaty,  which  acknowledged  Moldavia’s  independence  in  fact  aimed  at 
bringing  Czarist  Russia,  closer  to  the  Balkans,  the  Straits  and  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Noting  that,  the  Soviet  historian  A.  A.  Iordanski  wrote  : 

“Peter  I  sketched  a  grandiose  plan  for  conquering  Turkey  and  started  prepa¬ 
ration!  for  tiie  war.  The  thought  of  the  Straits  first  appeared  before  the  Russian 
rulers  with  all  its  attraction  and  never  disappeared  from  their  preoccupations 
■up  to  1917.”  ;?e 

The  treaties,  like  other  understandings  signed  by  the  princes  of 
the  Romanian  Lands,  remained  without  practical  consequences  ;  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  essential  that  the  individuality,  territorial  integrity 
and  sovereign  rights  of  the  Principalities  were  asserted  and  recorded 
in  writing,  in  international  acts,  recognized  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Austrian  and  Czarist  empires,  whatever  the  aims  actually  pursued  by 
the  latter.  329 

The  Turkish  victory  at  Stanilesti  (Moldavia)  in  1711  in  the  con¬ 
flict  with  czarist  Russia  —  with  which  the  Moldavian  voivode  Dimi¬ 
trie  Cantemir  had  openly  sided  (while  Brincoveanu  of  Wallachia  waited 
to  see  the  result  of  the  confrontation  between  the  Porte  and  the  Czar), 
was  followed  by  setting  up  the  regime  of  the  Phanariots  (influential 
<1  reeks  from  the  Phanar  district  of  Istanbul  appointed  as  rulers  of 
Moldavia  —  after  1711  —  and  of  Wallachia  —  after  1716). 

As  a  result,  of  this,  the  political  and  socio-economic  situation  of 
the  two  Romanian  Lands  worsened  considerably  :  it  was  now  the 
Porte  that  appointed  rulers  of  the  two  Principalities  and  considerably 
increased  the  obligations  required  from  them.  In  1713,  Khotin  was 
changed  into  an  Ottoman  rayali  (oossession).  The  tribute  exacted  mount¬ 
ed  permanently  :  from  65,000  thalers  in  Moldavia  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Phanariot  rule,  it  reached  260,000  thalers  after  1775  and  in  Wal¬ 
lachia  it  rose  from  260,000  thalers  to  300.000  thalers.  Pe$chesul  baira- 
viului  (the  special  present  for  the  Bairam  holidays)  was  set  at 
90,000  piasters  for  both  principalities  and  that  for  the  Moslem  New 
Year  at  40.000  piasters  for  Wallachia  and  25,000  piasters  for  Mol¬ 
davia.  330 

In  the  early  18th  century,  the  political  status  of  Moldavia  and 
"Wallachia  underwent  substantial  changes.  By  appointing  Phanariot 
rulers,  a  double  aim  was  pursued  by  the  Porte  :  on  the  one  hand 
preventing  future  political  defections  in  the  system  of  subordination  to 
it,  and  on  the  other  hand  exploiting  the  economic  resources  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Lands  more  efficiently.  331 

For  the  two  Romanian  Lands,  the  setting  up  of  the  Phanariot 
rule  spelt  first  of  all  the  curtailment  of  their  political  autonomy,  as 
the  reigning  princes  were  now  appointed  directly  by  the  Porte  ; 
moreover,  it  brought  about  a  limitation  of  the  liberty  of  manoeuvre  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  and  the  lowering  of  the  importance  and  size 
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of  the  army  of  the  two  lands.  In  economic  terms,  the  obligations  to 
the  Porte  increased  worsened  especially  through  numerous  contribu¬ 
tions  in  kind  and  labour  necessary  for  the  wars  waged  by  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  as  well  as  through  the  increased  rigour  of  the  Ottoman  mono¬ 
poly  on  trade.  The  frequent  changes  of  rulers  and  the  sums  required 
for  confirming  them  heavily  told  on  the  finances  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia.  Moreover,  the  Phanariot  rule  brought  about  a  considerable 
strengthening  of  the  positions  held  by  the  Greeks  in  running  public 
affairs,  which  gave  rise  to  deep  discontent  among  the  native  boyars.  33? 
Together  with  a  number  of  administrative  and  fiscal  measures  of  the 
Phanariot  rulers  —  dealing  blows  at  the  privileges  of  the  boyar  class, 
this  led  to  changing  that  class  into  the  main  exponents  of  the  struggle 
against  the  Phanariot  regime  and  against  the  Ottoman  domination 
generally. 

The  essential  problem  of  the  struggle  for  emancipation  waged  by 
the  Romanians  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  at  the  time  was  therefore 
the  removal  of  foreign  domination  and  the  conquest  of  full  national 
independence.  In  order  to  reach  those  aims,  the  boyars  looked  to  the 
anti-Ottoman  powers,  hoping  that  in  the  Russian- Austrian-Turkish 
wars  (for  the  most  part  fought  on  the  territory  of  the  Romanian  Lands) 
conditions  might  be  created  for  winning  independence. 

The  years  1711 — 1716  are  generally  considered  as  a  crucial  mo¬ 
ment  for  the  interruption  of  the  normal  evolution  of  Romanian  society, 
because  of  the  defeat  of  Dimitrie  Cantemir’s  attempt  at  reconquering 
Moldavia's  independence  and  because  of  the  aggravation  of  internal 
conflicts  inside  Wallachia.  The  appointment  of  brothers  Nieolae 
(Nicholas)  and  loan  (John)  Mavrocordat  by  the  Porte  without  the 
boyars’  recommendation  inaugurated  the  series  of  rulers  of  the  prin¬ 
cipalities  who  were  mere  officials  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  for  whom 
the  throne  of  a  Romanian  principality  was  the  next  higher  rank  above 
that  of  grand  dragoman  (translator)  in  the  hierarchy  of  Ottoman  civil 
servants.  333  Under  the  rule  of  the  Phanariots,  the  Romanian  Lands 
were  run  by  a  bureaucracy  of  Greeks,  responsible  for  the  growing 
economic  exploitation  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 

The  rather  clumsy  policies  of  the  first  Phanariot  ruler,  Nieolae 
Mavrocordat,  from  the  very  beginning  revealed  the  true  face  of  the 
new  regime,  so  that  discontent  prevailed  at  the  moment  when  the 
Austrian-Turkish  war  of  1716 — 1718  broke  out.  The  victories  swiftly 
scored  by  the  Austrians  caused  the  boyars  in  Wallachia  to  require  the 
replacement  of  Nieolae  Mavrocordat  by  Gheorghe  Cantacuzino,  the  sort 
of  the  former  ruling  prince  Serban  Cantacuzino.  The  Imperials  took 
the  Phanariot  ruler  prisoner,  but  contented  themselves  with  occupying 
Oltenia  while  the  Ottomans  placed  loan  Mavrocordat  —  more 
manageable  in  his  relations  with  the  boyars  —  on  Wallachia’s 
throne.  334 

Through  the  treaty  signed  by  Austria  and  Turkey  at  Passarowitz 
on  21  July  1718,  Oltenia  and  the  Banat  were  incorporated  into  the 
Hapsburg  Empire. 335  Actually  Oltenia  was  under  Hapsburg  rule  for 
21  years,  but  the  Banat  remained  in  that  condition  for  two  centuries. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  Hapsburg  rule  in  Oltenia,  the  prob¬ 
lem  arose  of  the  future  status  of  that  province.  The  local  boyars 
expressed  their  viewpoint  in  a  number  of  memoranda  to  the  Vienna 


Court,  opting  for  extensive  autonomy  vis-a-vis  the  new  suzerain 
power.  They  required  the  setting  up  of  a  voivode  —  Gheorghe  Can- 
tacuzino  —  as  the  sovereign  at  home,  while  naturally  respecting  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  boyars.  Dependency  on  Vienna  was  to 
materialize  in  a  tribute,  while  however  avoiding  any  interference  of 
the  Austrian  commanding  general  or  of  the  Aulic  Chamber  in  Oltenia’s 
political  and  economic  affairs.  They  required  the  links  with  Vienna  to 
be  mediated  by  a  permanent  representative  of  Oltenia  at  the  Imperial 
Court.  Last  but  not  least,  offices  were  to  be  held  by  native  people 
alone. 

That  solution  flagrantly  contradicted  the  absolutist  intentions  of 
the  Court,  so  that  the  resolution  of  22  February  1719  drastically  chan¬ 
ged  the  boyars’  project.  The  attributions  of  the  ban  Gheorghe  Canta- 
cuzino  and  of  his  council  of  four  boyars  set  up  around  him  were  but 
limited,  the  power  actually  being  exerted  by  the  general  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Imperial  troops.  Power  of  decision  on  economic  matters 
rested  with  the  Aulic  Chamber,  while  the  main  authority  was  exerted 
by  the  Commission  for  Newly-Conquered  Territories  in  Vienna.  Sub¬ 
sequently  tendencies  to  restrict  internal  autonomy  became  even  more 
obvious  while  the  reforms  gradually  adopted  in  the  administrative, 
fiscal,  judicial  and  social  fields  encroached  upon  the  boyars’  privileges, 
giving  rise  to  deep  discontent  with  the  Austrian  rule. 

In  the  conditions  in  which  the  Austrian  troops  came  to  Wallachia 
on  the  occasion  of  the  new  Russian-Austrian  war  on  the  Turks  of 
1736 — 1739,  the  boyars  here  preferred  to  side  with  Russia,  demanding 
—  through  delegates  —  support  for  the  liberation  of  both  Romanian 
Lands  from  the  Ottomans.  An  anti-Ottoman  grouping  also  crystallized 
in  Moldavia,  led  by  the  sons  of  Antioh  (Antiochus)  Cantemir  (Dimitrie 
Cantemir’s  son  and  the  first  Russian  poet)  who  at  the  head  of  volun¬ 
teer  corps,  actively  participated  in  fighting  the  Turkish  armies.  An 
agreement  concluded  with  Russia  on  5  September  1739  by  the  deputies 
of  the  Estates  stipulated  the  recognition  of  Moldavia’s  independence 
under  Russian  protection  and  guarantees  for  the  privileges  of  the 
boyars  and  of  the  clergy.  Eut  the  loss  of  the  war  by  the  anti-Ottoman 
powers  —  materialized  in  the  Belgrade  Peace  —  once  again  frustrated 
the  liberation  tendencies  of  the  Romanians  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
Through  the  Belgrade  Treaty  of  17  September  1739,  337  Oltenia  returned 
within  Wallachia,  under  Ottoman  suzerainty. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  the  clash  of  interests  be¬ 
tween  the  great  empires  had  reached  its  acme,  endangering  the  very 
existence  and  national  entity  of  the  peoples  in  the  centre  and  East  of 
Europe.  The  first  to  fall  a  prey  was  Poland,  divided  among  Prussia, 
the  Hapsburg  Empire  and  the  Czarist  Empire  in  1772.  The  vicissitudes 
■of  fate  also  engulfed  Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 

Characterizing  the  expansionist  policy  of  the  great  empires  and 
the  clashes  of  interests  among  them,  the  Soviet  historian  A.  A.  Ior- 
danski  wrote  : 

“During  the  second  halt  o£  the  ISfh  century,  the  Eastern  Question  —  which 
after  the  Karlowitz  Peace  had  ceased  to  interest  Europe  —  became  a  primor¬ 
dial  factor  and  since  then  it  never  disappeared  from  the  pages  of  the  history 
of  nearly  all  European  countries  up  to  the  first  world  war.  During  the  stage 
of  its  development  we  are  dealing  with  —  the  13th  century  —  it  was  manifest 
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in  the  irrepressible  drive  to  the  sea  of  two  countries  that  had  built  up  their 
military  forces  and  had  become  great  powers  :  Austria  towards  the  Adriatic, 
Russia  towards  the  Black  Sea,  with  its  straits  and  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
That  tendency  which  in  both  cases  involved  expansion  to  Turkey’s  detriment 
placed  the  latter  —  as  well  as  the  Danubian  principalities  —  between  two 
fires.  Both  competing  powers,  owing  to  their  geographic  position  and  to  other 
reasons,  could  not  clash  directly ;  on  the  other  hand  they  made  every  possible 
effort  to  oblige  Turkey  to  act  in  the  sense  required  by  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  sides  ;  that  was  why  Turkey  saw  itself  compelled  to  wage  wars  now  on 
Russia  now  on  Austria,  and  those  wars  dominated  the  whole  period  of  the 
late  18th  century  and  the  early  19th,  inevitably  leading  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Sublime  Porte.” ans 

The  Ru.sso-Turkish  war  of  1768 — 1774  ended  in  the  peace  signed 
at  Kutchiik  Kainardji  on  10  July  1774.  Article  XVI  of  the  Treaty 
stipulated  : 

“The  Russian  Empire  restores  to  the  Sublime  Porte  the  whole  of  Bessa¬ 
rabia  with  Akkerman  (Cetatea  Alba  in  Romanian,  now  Belgorod  Dnestrovsky, 
ed.l,  Kiliya,  Ismail  and  the  boroughs  and  villages  and  whatever  that  province 
comprises,  moreover  restoring  also  the  fortress  of  Bender  (Tighina  in  Roma¬ 
nian,  now  Bendery,  ed.)  In  much  the  same  way,  the  Russian  Empire  restores 
to  the  Sublime  Porte  the  two  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  with 
all  their  fortresses,  towns,  boroughs,  villages  and  whatever  they  comprise 

Article  XXIV  stipulated  : 

“(...)  Russia’s  imperial  troops  shall  withdraw  from  Moldavia  within  two 
months  and  shall  cross  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Dniester.” 739 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Kiitchuk  Kainardji  Peace  —  which 
marked  the  cessation  of  Russian-Turkish  hostilities  —  although  not 
having  been  involved  in  the  war,  Austria  took  advantage  of  the  weak¬ 
ening  of  the  belligerents’  forces  and  concentrated  troops  on  the  north¬ 
ern  frontier  of  Moldavia,  pursuing  the  annexation  of  at  least  part 
of  that  Romanian  I, and.  In  order  to  couch  the  annexation  in  iuridical 
formulas,  the  Hapsburg  Government  resorted  to  the  pretext  that  in 
much  earlier  times  Pocutsia  had  held  the  northern  part  ol  Moldavia, 
now  called  Bucovina.  Through  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1772,  Pocu¬ 
tsia  and  Galicia  having  been  attributed  to  Austria,  the  latter  boasted 
also  the  ‘'right”  to  hold  the  above-mentioned  region. 340  Moreover, 
Austria  motivated  the  conquest  of  part  of  the  Romanian  Lands 
through  the  necessity  of  establishing  more  direct  communication  be¬ 
tween  Transylvania  and  Galicia.  Having  found  the  pretext,  in  the 
autumn  of  1774,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  armies  from 
Moldavia,  the  Hapsburg  troops  successively  occupied  the  areas  of 
CernSuti  (now  Chernovtsy),  Cimpulung  and  Suceava,  “implanting  the 
imperial  eagles  wherever  they  liked.”  541 

After  the  occupation  of  Bucovina,  the  Vienna  Court  resorted 
to  “intimidations,  corruption  and  other  means  of  persuasion”  —  as 
the  Austrian  chancellor  Kaunitz  himself  characterized  them  342  —  in 
order  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  fait  accompli  from  the  Otto¬ 
man  Porte.  Making  use  on  the  one  hand  of  intimidation  —  by  con¬ 
centrating  troops  on  the  frontier  —  and  on  the  other  hand  of  cunning 
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promises  of  future  interventions  of  Austria  in  the  conflicts  that  the 
Porte  might  have  with  Russia,  the  Hapsburgs  tried  hard  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  Sultan  that  the  “bit  of  land”  required  was  much  too 
small  when  compared  with  their  “highly  useful”  friendship. 343  On 
7  Mai  1775  —  through  a  convention  signed  in  Constantinople  344  — 
the  Porte  consented  to  yield  Bucovina  to  Austria.  The  opposition  of 
some  Turkish  dignitaries  was  swiftly  changed  into  good  will  through 
the  offer  of  large  sums  of  gold  coins,  brilliants,  daggers  set  with 
gems.  Venetian  mirrors,  chinaware,  and  further  gifts  generously 
offered  by  baron  Thugut.  Empress  Maria  Theresa’s  representative  in 
Constantinople.  Reis  Effendi,  Constantine  Moruzi  (the  dragoman  of 
the  Porte),  Tahir  Aga  (the  Turkish  commissioner  in  charge  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  frontier),  the  Pasha  of  Khotin  (with  the  mission  of  oversee¬ 
ing  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier),  Iacovachi  Rizo  (the  Moldavian 
prince’s  kapukihaya  or  envoy  in  Constantinople),  Alexandra  Ipsilanti 
(Wallachia's  prince)  and  many  others  were  bribed  by  the  Hapsburgs 
in  order  to  cooperate  or  —  in  certain  cases  —  to  turn  the  blind  eye  on 
the  stealing  of  Bucovina.  345 

Russia,  which  could  have  opposed  and  which  under  the  Kii- 
tchiik  Kainardji  peace  had  obtained  from  the  Porte  the  consent  “to  be 
able  to  speak  for”  the  Romanian  Principalities  —  i.e.  a  sort  of  protec¬ 
tive  right  —  never  even  sketched  the  slightest  gesture  of  opposition, 
although  at  the  beginning  of  1775,  Moldavia’s  ruler  Grigore  Ghica 
and  the  boyars  of  the  Divan  had  required  the  protection  of  Cathe¬ 
rine  II  against  the  encroachments  upon  our  ancestral  land. 346  Rus¬ 
sia’s  non-intervention  can  also  be  explained  by  its  difficult  position 
as  against  Austria  because  of  the  division  of  Poland  347  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  consent  of  Marshal  Rumyantsev  —  who  had  his  troops 
in  Moldavia  —  had  been  obtained  by  the  Hapsburgs  in  advance,  also 
through  the  agency  of  money  and  “through  the  glitter  of  gold  and  of 
dazzling  diamonds.”  348 


Against,  the  bargain  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  Haps¬ 
burgs  over  territories  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  Prince  Grigore 
Ghica  and  the  patriotic-minded  boyars  of  Moldavia  protested  repeat¬ 
edly  and  most  energetically.  In  the  note  sent  to  the  Porte  at  the  end 
of  1774,  after  showing  the  inestimable  value  of  the  territory  overrun 
by  Austria,  they  insistently  required  support  against  that  highly 
damaging  encroachment,  pointing  out  that  “if  the  Sultan,  against  all 
expectations,  fails  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  province  subject  to 
his  suzerainty” 


“the  inhabitants  of  Moldavia,  in  despair,  might  seek  assistance  ‘with 
another  foreign  poicer’  ”349 


Then,  throughout  1775,  Grigore  Ghica  sent  to  the  Porte  new 
protests,  memoranda  and  maps  demonstrating  that  the  Hapsburg 
Empire  was  not  content  with  “one  road  alone”  to  Galicia,  but  conti¬ 
nuously  spread  its  occupation, 

“jumping  from  the  valley  of  the  river  Moldova  to  the  valley  of  the  Su- 
ceava,  then  into  that  of  the  Siret,  Prut  and  Dniester,  up  to  the  very  walls 
of  Khotin  350 
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It  is  worth  mentioning  that,  while  establishing  the  new  fron¬ 
tiers,  in  the  talks  and  transactions  that  took  place  at  Palamutka  (Ba- 
lamutca)  on  the  bank  of  the  Dniester,  north  of  Cernauti,  where  a  few 
minutes  were  also  drawn  up  (in  January  17  7  6), 051  the  Hapsburg  Em¬ 
pire  seized  another  46  Romanian  villages,  on  top  of  those  which  had 
been  stipulated  in  the  Austrian-Turkish  convention  of  May  1775.  The 
appeal  made  by  the  voivode  to  the  effect  that  at  least  the  ancient 
voivodal  residence  of  Suceava  ought  to  remain  inside  Moldavia  was 
also  rejected  by  the  Austrians. 

It  thus  happened  that,  through  odious  means  and  in  defiance  of 
any  principles  of  international  law,  the  Hapsburg  Empire  robbed  Mol¬ 
davia  of  Bucovina,  its  finest  part  (10,000  sq  km  and  75,000  inhabi¬ 
tants),  including  the  earlier  capital  of  Suceava,  233  Romanian  towns 
and  villages, 053  Stephen  the  Great’s  tomb  at  Putna,  splendid  monu¬ 
ments  of  mediaeval  art  —  such  monasteries  as  Voronet,  Sucevi(a, 
MoldovRa  and  Humor.  Following  the  protests  of  the  masses,  and  of 
the  clergy  headed  by  Prince  Grigore  Ghica,  the  latter  w^as  dastardly 
murdered  by  the  Turks  in  October  1777.  But  in  spite  of  the  repressive 
measures  taken  by  the  Great  Powers,  the  protest  movement  against 
the  mutilation  of  Moldavia’s  territory  and  autonomy  continued  most 
intensely,  involving  the  Romanians  everywhere.  In  Wallachia  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  movement  was  led  by  the  learned  boyars  Mihai  Cantacu- 
zino  and  Ienachifa  Vacarescu,  who  drew  up  memoirs  relying  on  the 
idea  of  the  longstanding  existence  of  the  rights  demanded  and  in  the 
spirit  promoted  by  Dimitrie  Cantemir  and  proceeding  from  the  ini¬ 
tial  treaties  (capitulations)  on  the  settlement  of  relations  between  the 
Romanian  Lands  and  the  Sublime  Porte. 

The  Hapsburg  Government  called  the  new  territory  “Austrian 
Moldavia.”  Soon  however,  in  order  to  conceal  its  annexation,  Austria 
gave  it  the  name  of  “Bucovina”  (—  the  land  of  beech  trees)  after 
the  beech  tree  forests  at  Cosmin  (the  scene  of  a  battle  won  by  Ste¬ 
phen  the  Great  against  the  Poles).  Up  to  1786,  Bucovina  was  main¬ 
tained  under  Austrian  military  administration,  after  which  it  was  in¬ 
tegrated  into  Galicia  as  a  mere  administrative  district  of  that 
province.  353 

Referring  to  the  unjustness  of  the  Kutchiick  Kainardji  peace, 
A.  A.  lordanski  wrote  : 

‘The  Romanians  could  not  obtain  full  independence  through  the  Kii- 
tchiik  Kainaidji  Peace  as  Russia  would  have  desired  it  (...)  the  Sultan’s  suze¬ 
rain  rights  over  the  Principalities  were  diminished.  Moreover,  instead  of  de¬ 
pending  on  one  state  alone,  the  Danubian  Principalities  became  dependent  on 
two,  if  not  on  three  —  as  Austria  manifested  the  strong  tendency  not  to  admit 
Russia’s  preponderance  in  the  Principalities,  while  Russia,  through  the  peace  of  Ku- 
tchvik  Kainardji,  acquired  the  right  to  interfere  in  Romania’s  domestic  affairs 
and  arranged  that  right  in  such  a  way  as  to  replace  the  phantom  protectorate 
of  Turkey  by  the  very  real  Russian  one.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Petersburg  Government,  the  Russian  consul  Leaskarov  appeared 
in  Bucharest  and  started  shamelessly  imposing  his  will  on  the  Wallachian  Go¬ 
vernment.  Having  no  possibility  to  oppose  such  overweening  atitudes  by  its 
own  means,  the  Porte  appealed  to  Austria  for  assistance,  but  the  latter  — 


very  much  inclined  not  to  complicate  her  relations  with  Russia  —  responded  to 
the  Sultan’s  plea  for  help  only  by  appointing  her  consul  in  Bucharest,  334  al¬ 
legedly  in  order  tc  paralyse  the  Russian  influence.  (...). 

But  the  obvious  favouring  of  the  Phanariot  rulers,  then  the  fact  that  during, 
the  occupation  the  Russian  troops  ignominiously  devastated  and  sacked  Moldavia 
and  AVallachia  (...)  Soon  enough  voices  were  heard  in  both  Principalities  calling, 
the  population  to  fight  the  foreign  influence,  on  whichever  side  it  came  —  ‘whe¬ 
ther  from  friends  or  from  foes’  (...)  the  enlightened  minds  alone  (...)  saw  that 
Russia  had  absolutely  no  poind  of  national  rapprochement  with  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  that  the  latter  were  necessary  to  Russia  merely  as  a  base  for 
her  future  advance  towards  Constantinople  and  the  Straits  and  as  the  end  of 
the  great  European  waterway  represented  by  the  Danube  —  while  the  ways  for 
liberating  Romania  were  on  an  entirely  different  plane.”  333 

Emphasizing  the  expansionist  intentions  of  czarist  policy,  the 

Soviet  historian  P.  G.  Dimitriev  pointed  out  : 

“During  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1768 — 1774,  the  ruling  classes  banked 
on  the  assistance  of  the  Russian  Government  for  recovering  the  territories 
wrested  away  by  the  Porte  and  by  the  Nogai  Tartars.  The  delegation  of  Mol¬ 
davians  leaching  Petersburg  late  in  1769  handed  the  Russian  Government  a 
memorandum  with  the  following  demand  made  on  behalf  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  :  ‘And  if  (...)  the  unvanquished  armies  of  Your  Majesty  conquer  the 

land  between  the  Danube  and  the  Dniester  which  in  the  old  times  used  to 
belong  to  Moldavia,  we  beg  you  not  to  remove  it  from  our  country,  but  to 
link  it  again  to  Moldavia,  following  the  old  boundaries’.”  350 

Even  following  the  Kiitchuk  Kainardji  peace  and  under  the 

Phanariot  regime,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  preserved  their  internal 
institutions,  the  customs  system,  their  social  structures  and  their  cul¬ 
tural  life,  while  retaining  their  quality  of  political  entities  distinct 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  special  status  of  the  Principalities  was 
also  recorded  in  the  Kiitchuk  Kainardji  Treaty  of  1774  (Article  XVI, 
paragraph  9)  : 

“The  Porte  permits  the  rulers  of  these  two  states  to  keep  a  charge 
d’affaires  with  it.,  chosen  from  among  the  Christians  of  the  Greek  community, 
who  shall  watch  over  the  affairs  regarding  the  above-mentioned  Principalities 
and  (...)  shall  be  considered  persons  benefiting  by  international  law,  i.e.  being 
immune  to  any  violence.”  367 

Wallachia  and  Moldavia’s  internal  autonomy  also  resulted  from 
the  content  of  the  solemn  acts  issued  by  the  sultans  and  regulating 
their  relationships  with  the  Porte.  358 

During  the  highly  intricate  events  taking  place  in  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  initiatives  and  possibilities  of  action  for  unity  on  the  exter¬ 
nal  plane  became  ever  rarer  for  the  Romanian  Principalities.  First  of 
all  they  were  obliged  +o  meet  the  repeated  demands  of  the  suzerain 
power  for  money  and  produce  as  well  as  the  periodical  demands  of 
supplies  for  the  warring  troops,  Turkish,  Austrian  and  Russian.  Still, 
in  spite  of  the  manifold  limitations  and  curtailments,  it  is  highly- 
significant  that  even  during  that  period,  Romanians  of  Moldavia  and 
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Waliachia  asserted  and  demanded  —  in  written  form  —  the  restora¬ 
tion  and  observance  of  their  lands’  political  rights.  Repeated  memo¬ 
randa  sent  to  the  representatives  of  the  czarist,  Hapsburg  and  Otto¬ 
man  governments  in  various  ways  and  forms  resumed  the  essential 
claim  for  the  re-establishment  of  such  rights  and  invoked  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  written  understandings  between  the  Principalities  and 
the  suzerain  power. 359  Statistics  show  that  from  1769  to  1830,  the 
Romanians  —  far  from  remaining  impassive  in  their  relations  with 
their  great  and  demanding  neighbours  —  submitted  209  projects  for 
reforms,  10  of  which  claimed  independence  and  nearly  all  of  the 
others 

‘‘the  strengthening  of  autonomy,  whose  final  goal  was  independence.” 300 

At  the  peace  negotiations  between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks 
(held  at  Focsani  in  July-August  1772)  the  Wallachian  delegates  re¬ 
minded  the  Austrian  minister  plenipotentiary  Thugut  (who  mediated 
between  the  belligerents)  that 

“the  Moldo-Romanian  Principalities  have  always  lived  freely  under  the 
rule  of  their  native  rulers” 

and  that  they  considered  the  circumstances  extremely  propitious 

“in  order  again  to  demand  our  ancient  rights  and  to  place  ourselves  in 
that  state  of  independence  after  which  keep  hankering  all  those  who  once 
tasted  its  sweetness.”  561 

The  restoration  of  independence  was  therefore  etiher  formulated 
expressly  or  suggested  in  six  memoranda  in  the  interval  1772 — 1807  ; 
for  instance  in  May  1791,  when  the  Divan  of  Waliachia,  the  highest 
forum,  second  only  to  the  prince,  made  the  following  proposal  to  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  ministers  plenipotentiary  meeting  at  Shishtov 
for  the  preliminary  peace  negotiations  :  the  restoration  of  the  fron¬ 
tiers  on  the  Danube  and  the  abolition  of  the  rayahs  (possession)  — 
therefore  the  restoration  of  territorial  integrity  —  ;  the  election  of 
the  rulers  by  the  high  dignitaries  of  Waliachia  ;  independence  and 
neutrality  guaranteed  by  Austria  and  Russia  ;  the  payment  of  a  fixed 
tribute  to  the  Porte. 

The  spreading  of  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  through¬ 
out  Europe  and  the  spectacular  upheavals  and  changes  of  values 
brought  about  by  the  Napoleonic  wars  contributed  to  intensifying  the 
struggle  for  independence  of  the  peoples  in  South-East  Europe.  With¬ 
in  that  context,  marked  by  the  anti-Turkish  initiatives  of  the  Ser¬ 
bians  and  Greeks,  new  hopes  for  national  liberation  also  arose  among 
the  Romanians  in  the  two  Principalities.  Besides  the  orientation  — 
already  traditional  —  to  the  anti-Ottoman  powers  around  them,  in 
1802  and  1807  the  Romanians  also  turned  their  eyes  to  Napoleon,  to 
whom  they  sent  memoranda,  significantly  enough  (in  the  spirit  of 
the  times)  expecting  from  him  not  only  liberation  from  Turkish  suze¬ 
rainty  but  also  assistance  with  a  view  to  uniting  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia  within 
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a  Dacia  or  Greater  Wallachia”, 


very  much  like  the  resuffling  of  the  internal  organization  under  the 
form  of 

“an  aristo-democratic  republic”.  362 

The  same  objectives  of  a  unitary  and  independent  Romanian 
state  guided  the  steps  and  tendencies  of  Prince  Constantin  Ipsilanti. 

During  those  political  initiatives,  covering  the  whole  epoch  under 
survey,  the  fundamental  aim  was  liberation  from  the  Ottoman  domi¬ 
nation  and  the  winning  of  independence.  The  way  to  achieve  them 
was  to  obtain  the  political  support  of  the  Great  Powers  hostile  to 

the  Porte  ;  as  the  authors  of  the  memoranda  saw  it,  it  was  those 

powers  that  should  guarantee  the  independence  and  neutrality  of  the 
new  Romanian  state. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  the  black  clouds  of  the 
war  raised  by  the  clash  between  the  Ottoman,  Hapsburg  and  czarist 

empires  —  to  which  Napoleon’s  was  soon  added  —  again  darkened 

the  sky  of  the  Romanian  Lands.  While  in  1787,  following  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  territory  between  the  Bug  and  the  Dniester,  the  cza¬ 
rist  empire  set  its  frontier  on  the  latter  river,  for  the  first  time  com¬ 
ing  to  border  on  Moldavia,  article  III  of  the  Russo-Turkish  Treaty 

concluded  in  Ia?i  on  9  January  1792  stipulated  : 

The  Dniester  shall  be  the  borderline  between  the  Sublime  Porte 
and  the  Empire  of  Russia  so  that  the  entire  territory  right  of  the  Dniester 
shall  be  restored  to  the  Sublime  Porte  and  shall  remain  forever  under  the 
latter’s  absolute  and  indisputable  dominion  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  territory 
left  of  the  same  river  shall  remain  under  the  absolute  and  indisputable  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Russian  Empire.”363 

The  year  1806  saw  the  outbreak  of  a  new  Russo-Turkish  war 
for  supremacy  in  the  area  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  the  Danube  ;  Ro¬ 
manian  military  units,  made  up  of  pandours  (=  irregular  soldiers) 
including  Tudor  Vladimirescu  (subsequently  the  head  of  the  1821 
uprising,  ed.)  participated  in  it  alongside  the  Russian  armies.  The 
hope  to  obtain  complete  independence  was  justified  by  the  promises 
—  actually  not  perfectly  clear  —  made  to  the  Romanians  by  Czar  Ale¬ 
xander  I  in  his  manifesto  of  12  December  1806,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Addressing  the  Divans  of  the  two  Romanian  Lands,  the  czar 
declared  that  he  would  protect  them 

“from  all  evils  that  threaten  their  land”, 

‘  that  he  would  defend 

“the  free  practice  of  their  faith,  the  exercise  of  all  their  privileges  and 
customs.”  364 

But  those  vague  promises  were  only  meant  to  justify  the  war 
on  the  Ottoman  Empire,  begun  through  the  military  occupation  of 
the  Romanian  Principalities  (Moldavia  and  Wallachia)  which  the  czar 
used  as  an  economic  hinterland  for  the  war,  and  in  order  to  win  them 
over  to  the  struggle  against  the  Turkish  forces. 

Additional  evidence  to  this  effect  was  the  secret  treaty  of  alli¬ 
ance  signed  at  Tilsit  on  7  July  1807,  through  which  the  Russian  and 
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French  governments  agreed  that  in  case  the  Porte  failed  to  accept 
France  s  mediation,  the  two  governments  should  act  together  against 
it  and  seize  all  European  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  On  their 
meeting  at  Erfurt  in  September  1808,  Napoleon  gave  Alexander  his 
consent  to  annex  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace.  Article  V  of  the  French-Russian  agreement  read  : 

“The  high  contracting  parties  pledge  to  consider  it  an  absolute  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  peace  with  England  her  recognition  of  Finland,  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Russian  Empire.” 

Article  VIII  provided  : 

“Emperor  Napoleon  recognizes  the  above-mentioned  reunion  and  the 
frontiers  of  the  Russian  Empire  extended  down  to  the  Danube  in  this  part 
of  the  world.”365 

Referring  to  that  understanding,  Karl  Marx  wrote  : 

“At  Tilsit  and  Erfurt,  Napoleon  had  promised  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
to  Russia’s  czar  and  had  allowed  him  to  entertain  the  prospect  of  dividing 
Turkey,  with  the  exception  of  Constantinople.”  366 

In  1810,  Russia  submitted  peace  proposals  to  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire,  including  among  other  things  : 

“The  Principalities  of  Moldavia,  Greater  and  Lesser  Wallachia  [Muntenia 
and  Oltenia  respectively],  and  Bessarabia,  with  all  their  towns,  fortresses  and 
villages,  with  their  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  and  with  their  properties  are 
hereby  included  for  ever  into  the  Russian  Empire  under  this  peace  treaty.  In 
the  future  tile  river  Danube  shall  be  the  frontier  between  the  two 
empires.”  367 

Being  faced  with  Turkey’s  resistance,  in  September  1811,  Russia 
confined  her  demands  “to  Moldavia  alone”  and  declared  ready,  in  case 
of  “extremely  great  difficulties”  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  to  be  content 
with  the  frontier  on  the  river  Siret.  363 

As  the  peace  with  the  Turks  was  a  matter  of  great  urgency  — 
lest  Russia  should  have  to  fight  on  two  fronts  —  some  Prussian 
statesmen  and  military  commanders,  like  the  English  mediators,  also 
advised  the  czar  in  1811  to  cut  down  his  pretences.  Admiral  Mordvi- 
nov  even  sought  to  convince  him  that 

“The  welfare  of  the  Russian  Empire  (...)  did  not  require  the  annexation 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,” 
that 

“it  does  not  need  to  conquer  new  territories,  but  to  improve  the  rule 
of  the  existing  ones.”  369 

General  Kutuzov,  the  commander  of  the  czarist  army  on  the 
Danube,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  annexation  by  Russia 
of  both  Principalities, 

“would  come  up  against  insurmountable  obstacles  from  the  Turks,  who 
received  a  tribute  and  ample  presents  from  those  lands  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Moldavia  being  remoter  (...)  was  less  valued  in  Constantinople.” 

On  such  considerations,  in  June  1811,  he  pointed  out  to  Chan¬ 
cellor  Rumyantsev  that  Bessarabia’s  territory  could  more  easily  be 
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“wrested  from  the  body  of  the  Principality  of  Moldavia,” 370 

which  even  after  that  would  still  preserve 

“a  sufficiently  vast  territory” 

to  continue  as  a  vassal  to  the  Porte.  371 

On  Rumyantsev’s  question  whether  it  was  possible  to  return 
Wallachia  to  the  Porte  —  in  exchange  for  a  financial  contribution  — 
and  to  content  himself  with  Moldavia  alone.  General  Kutuzov  gave 
a  positive  answer  and  he  was  instructed  to  begin  peace  negotiations 
with  the  Turks  —  on  that  basis  —  and,  if  need  be 

“to  limit  himself  to  the  frontier  on  the  Siret.”  372 

Peace  talks  began  at  Giurgiu  (on  the  Danube)  on  19  October 
1811  and  then  continued  in  Bucharest  (at  Manuc’s  Inn,  —  a  building 
which  still  stands,  ed.)  ;  the  main  negotiators  were  Italinski  (former 
ambassador  to  Constantinople)  and  General  Sabaneev  for  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  Galib  Effendi  and  Dumitraki  Maruzi  for  the  Turks.  In  the 
beginning,  the  Russian  delegates  claimed  “all  of  Moldavia”  and  later 
on  the  frontier  to  be  established  on  the  river  Siret  with  their  master¬ 
ing  also  the  three  arms  of  the  Danube.  The  Turkish  representatives 
rejected  those  demands  and  declared  that  following  a  special  letter 
from  the  Sultan,  373  they  could  only  accept  the  frontier  on  the  river 
Prut  down  to  Cogilnic,  and  from  there  along  a  direct  line  (approxi¬ 
mately  the  one  established  later  on  by  the  Paris  Congress  of  1856)  to 
the  Black  Sea,  therefore  excepting  the  Danube  and  the  South  of  Bes¬ 
sarabia  with  the  citadels  of  Ismail  and  Chilia  (Kiliya).  Galib’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  persuade  the  czarist  delegates  that  it  was  not  meet  and  pro¬ 
per  for  such  a  vast  empire  to  haggle  over  a  few  Danubian  valleys 
remained  however  fruitless.  374  As  the  Russians  failed  to  fall  in  with 
the  Turkish  standpoint,  the  talks  were  protracted  to  the  spring  of 
1812,  the  negotiators  over  the  Romanian  territories  killing  their  time 
and  boredom  by  all  sorts  of  entertainment,  dinner  parties,  mutual 
congratulations  and  splendid  balls  in  honour  of  the  adversaries. 375 

Being  pressed  by  the  events  that  predicted  the  imminent  ad¬ 
vance  of  Napoleon’s  “grand  army”  towards  the  Niemen  on  22  March 
1812,  czar  Alexander  I  asked  Kutuzov  to  speed  up  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  with  Turkey,  by  accepting 

“the  Pruth  up  to  its  flow  into  the  Danube  as  a  frontier.”  379 

Following  the  bribing  of  the  Turkish  delegates  —  through  Ma- 
nuc  Bey,  the  inn-keeper  —  and  the  betrayal  of  the  brothers  Dumi¬ 
traki  and  Panaiot  Moruzi  (who  failed  to  inform  the  Sultan  on  Napo¬ 
leon’s  letter  about  the  opening  of  the  military  campaign  against  Rus¬ 
sia377),  and  the  atmosphere  of  panic  “cunningly”  aroused  by  Kutuzov 
and  by  the  Moruzi  brothers  in  the  camp  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  on 
16/28  May  1812  the  Bucharest  Peace  was  concluded  in  a  hurry,  end¬ 
ing  the  Russo-Turkish  war.  Through  that  Peace  —  “extremely  fa¬ 
vourable  to  Russia”,  as  Soviet  historians  write,  378  the  czarist  empire 
incorporated  the  Romanian  territory  between  the  rivers  Pruth  and 
Dniester. 
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Article  IV  of  the  Russo-Turkish  treaty  of  Bucharest  —  16/28 
May  1812  —  stipulated  : 

“The  river  Pruth,  from  the  point  where  it  enters  Moldavia  down  to  its 
flow  into  the  Danube,  then,  from  that  place,  the  left  bank  of  latter  river 
down  to  Chilia  and  to  its  flow  into  the  Black  Sea  shall  form  the  frontier 
between  the  two  empires  (..)  The  Sublime  Porte  gives  up  all  its  rights  to 
the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pruth  and  yields  it  to  Russia’s  Imperial 
Court,  together  with  all  the  fortresses,  towns  and  dwellings  to  be  found  there, 
as  well  as  half  of  the  river  Prut,  which  forms  the  frontier  between  the  two 
empires.” 

And  article  V  continued  : 

‘‘His  Majesty  the  emperor  of  all  Russia  yields  and  restores  to  the  Su¬ 
blime  Ottoman  Porte  that  part  of  Moldavia  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Pruth,  as  well  as  Greater  and  Lesser  Wallachia  with  all  the  fortres¬ 
ses  in  their  present  state,  the  towns,  boroughs,  villages,  settlements  of  all 
kinds  and  whatever  those  provinces  comprise,  together  with  the  islets  on  the 
Danube  (...) 379 

In  connection  with  the  events  of  1812,  the  Russian  historian 
Leon  Kasso  pointed  out  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  czarist 

authorities  had  thought  they  would  conquer  the  Romanian  Principa¬ 

lities  without  fighting  and  would  organize  them  as  four  Russian  gu- 
bernyas.  The  circumstances  of  the  war  as  well  as  the  political-diplo¬ 
matic  ones  compelled  the  Russians,  however,  to  content  themselves 
with  Bessarabia  alone.  That  “‘gain”  cost  the  Czarist  Empire  nearly 

200  million  roubles  and  150,000  men,  one  third  of  whom  died  fighting, 

while  the  other  fell  victims  to  epidemics. 

Interpreting  the  trend  of  public  opinion,  L.  Kasso  expressed  sa¬ 
tisfaction  even  at  what  Russia  had  obtained  through  the  Bucharest 
Peace,  for  two  reasons  :  Russia  thus  approached  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
and  established  a  “solid  bridgehead”  on  the  Danube,  thus  acquiring 
the  possibility  of  spreading  farther,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  —  which  fulfilled  the  dreams  of  Catherine  II. 

“Through  the  part  of  Moldavia  Incorporated  into  Russia,  we  have  for 
the  first  time  been  given  the  possibility  to  prove  to  the  Christian  peoples  in 
the  Balkans  in  what  lies  the  difference  between  the  Christians  under  the 
Ottoman  yoke  and  the  degree  of  happiness  that  would  have  expected  them 
if  they  were  overshadowed  by  the  wings  of  the  bicephalous  eagle,”380  Kasso 
concluded. 

The  same  conclusions  can  be  found  in  the  work  Actul  din  1812 
si  insemnatatea  sa  pentru  poporul  moldovenesc  (The  Act  of  1812  and 
Its  Significance  for  the  Moldavian  People)  ; 

“Certainly,  the  czarist  government  was  less  concerned  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Moldavian  people  and  of  the  peoples  in  Russia  ;  czarism  pursued  its  class 
aims  in  its  foreign  policy  and  persevered  in  achieving  them,  for  which  it 
promoted  an  adequate  policy  in  South-East  Europe.”  381 

While  general  Kutuzov  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  Bucharest 
Peace  —  prepared  for  six  years  through  all  means  at  his  disposal  : 
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war,  threats,  cunning  tricks,  misdeeds  —  the  Russian  admiral  implied 
in  the  events,  Chichagov,  hardly  subscribed  to  such  plans.  That  was 
why  the  czarist  admiral  wondered  : 

“What  significance  could  ruined  and  destroyed  Moldavia  assume  for  us 
(Russians)  ?  Can  it  ensure  a  safe  natural  frontier  for  us  ?  Can  it  ensure  last¬ 
ing  peace  for  us  ?  Chichagov  answered  all  those  questions  in  the  negative 
and,  after  many  reflections,  considered  the  treaty  and  its  provisions  unreason¬ 
able.  For  holding  such  opinions,  Chichagov’s  activities  were  considered  very 
dangerous  for  the  peace  barely  concluded  in  Bucharest,  involving  the  risk  of 
losing  Bessarabia,  for  which  so  many  sacrifices  had  been  mads  during  so  many 
y  ears  of  war.’"  382 

Admiral  Chichagov,  who  replaced  Kutuzov  in  May  1812  in  the 
subsequent  negotiations  with  the  Turks,  was  against  Bessarabia’s  being 
occupied  by  Russia.  Before  leaving  Petersburg  in  April  1812,  he  asked 
the  czar  to  complete  his  instructions  by  the  following  paragraph  : 

“On  the  possibility  to  renounce  the  eastern  part  of  Moldavia.” 

But  Chichagov  arrived  in  Bueharest  a  few  days  after  the  treaty 
had  been  signed  and  could  hardly  influence  its  stipulations,  as  it  had 
been  endorsed  by  Kutuzov,  the  supreme  commander  of  the  army  on 
the  Danube.  Under  the  circumstances,  he  insisted  with  the  czar  to 
alter  the  treaty  stipulations  in  the  sense  of 

“Russia’s  returnig  to  the  Turks  that  part  of  Moldavia  which  Turkey 
would  obtain  through  the  peace  treaty  in  exchange  for  the  alliance 
with  us.”382 

Both  sides  took  every  measure  for  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
and  for  its  very  conclusion  to  remain  unknown  as  long  as  possible, 
even  in  Bucharest  —  for  fear  of  the  French  agents  foiling  the  under¬ 
standing,  as  well  as  of  the  reaction  of  the  Romanian  and  European 
public  opinion  to  such  a  bargain  at  the  expense  of  the  peoples. 

Through  the  Bucharest  Peace,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Land  of  Moldavia,  between  the  rivers  Pruth  and  Dniester  was 
incorporated  into  Czarist  Russia  under  the  name  of  Bessarabia.  As  we 
have  already  shown,  before  that  date,  the  name  had  only  been  given 
to  a  small  portion  of  South  Moldavia,  between  the  Prut,  the  Dnies¬ 
ter  and  the  Black  Sea,  north  of  the  Danube  Delta  and  including  the 
citadels  of  Chilia  and  Cetatea  Alba  —  also  known  as  the  Bugeac 
Plain.  The  region  was  called  Bessarabia  (Basarabia  in  Romanian)  be¬ 
cause  it  had  been  part  and  parcel  of  Wallachia  during  the  Basarab 
(or  Bessaraba)  dynasty. 

Commenting  on  the  extension  of  the  name  of  Bessarabia  to  all 
the  Moldavian  territory  between  the  Pruth  and  the  Dniester,  the  Soviet 
academician  L.  Si  Berg  wrote  : 

“The  reason  that  caused  the  name  of  the  southern  part  of  that  province 
to  he  extended  to  the  entire  territory  was  political  :  in  keeping  with  a  clause  of 
the  Tilsit  Treaty  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  I,  Russia  pledged  to  eva¬ 
cuate  her  troops  from  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  by  the  time  when  the  peace 


with  the  peace  concluded  in  Bucharest  in  1812,  Russia  received  the  whole  of 
the  Russian  plenipotentiary  pointed  out  that  the  treaty  did  not  mention  Bes¬ 
sarabia,  for  which  he  insisted  the  latter  should  remain  under  Russian  rule, 
interpreting  the  notion  of  Bessarabia  in  a  broader  sense,  to  include  not  only 
the  Bugeac  plain,  but  also  the  entire  territory  between  the  Dniester  and  the 
Prut.”  384 


In  conection  with  the  way  the  treaty  of  1812  was  concluded, 
Karl  Marx  stated  : 

“Turkey  could  hardly  have  yielded  what  did  not  belong  to  it,  because 
the  Ottoman  Porte  had  admitted  that  at  Karlovits,  when  —  pressed  by  the 
Poles  to  yield  Moldo-Wallachia  —  it  had  answered  it  had  not  the  right  to 
make  territorial  concessions,  as  the  capitulations  only  conferred  on  it  the 
right  to  suzerainty  ”  785 

Friedrich  Engels  wrote  in  his  turn  : 

“At  no  time  before  had  Russia  enjoyed  such  a  strong  position.  But  she 
had  taken  one  more  step  beyond  her  natural  border.  If  for  Catherine’s  con¬ 
quests  Russian  chauvinism  had  been  able  to  find  some  pretexts  —  I  mean 
excuses,  not  justifications  —  there  was  no  such  thing  in  connection  with  Ale¬ 
xander’s  conquests.  Finland  is  Finnish  and  Swedish,  Bessarabia  is  Romanian, 
and  the  Poland  of  the  Congress  is  Polish.  There  can  be  absolutely  no  talking 
of  uniting  scattered  related  races  that  all  bear  the  name  of  Russians,  in  this 
case  we  have  to  do  merely  with  the  conquest  of  foreign  territories  through 
force,  with  qualified  plunder  proper.”386 

Evaluating  the  circumstances  when  the  1812  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded,  the  Soviet  historian  A.  A.  Iordanski  wrote  : 

“The  war  was  extremely  exhausting  not  only  for  Turkey  but  to  an  even  greater 
extent  for  the  Danubian  Principalities  and  it  lasted  six  years.  Besides,  in  keeping 
with  the  peace  concluded  in  Bucharest  in  1812,  Russia  received  the  whole  of 
Bessarabia,  contenting  herself  with  ‘such  an  insignificant’  compensation  —  as 
Petersburg  politicians  opined  —  only  because  at  the  moment,  the  relations 
between  Alexander  and  Napoleon  had  become  so  complicated  that  war  be¬ 
tween  Russian  and  France  was  inevitable.  The  loss  of  Bessarabia,  compared  with 
which  Bucovina  —  wrested  away  without  the  loss  of  even  one  soldier  —  ap¬ 
peared  barely  as  a  bit  of  land  ;  definitely  and  for  all  times  opened  the  eyes  of 
Romanian  patriots  on  the  role  played  by  the  Russian  Emperor  and  on  the 
actual  reasons  of  the  interest  taken  by  ‘the  greatest  of  the  Christian  Powers’ 
in  the  cause  of  liberation  of  the  oppressed  peoples  in  the  Near  East.  All  at  once 
the  Romanians  felt  that  in  the  person  of  the  Russian  Czar  they  had  not  a  liberator 
but  an  enemy  ;  the  domination  of  the  Russians  did  not  bring  to  their  countries 
the  welfare  they  had  been  dreaming  of,  and  that  was  why  the  subsequent  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  national  movement  proved  no  longer  to  depend  on  Russia  but,  on 
the  contrary,  even  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  latter  ;  the  movement  subordinated 
itself  not  to  the  impulses  given  by  the  czars  and  local  rulers,  but  to  that  of  the 
great  French  Revolution”387 

During  that  dark  period  of  their  history,  the  Romanian  people 
had  to  put  up  and  cope  —  through  great  material  and  human 
sacrifices  —  with  the  encroachments  of  foreign  empires,  with 
annexations  by  those  empires  of  Romanian  territories,  with  destruc¬ 
tions  and  plunder  caused  by  those  empires. 
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Beginning  with  the  14th  century,  the  values  and  assets  of  which 
the  Romanian  people  were  robbed  by  foreign  powers  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  basis  of  documents.  For  instance,  in 
the  period  from  the  conclusion  of  the  first  treaty  between  Wallachia 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1393  —  up  to  1877,  the  analysis  of  the 
evolution  seen  by  the  tribute  to  the  Porte  clearly  evidences  the  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  gold  and  of  various  products  and  produce  taken 
out  of  our  country.  On  the  whole,  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Romanian 
Lands  (Wallachia,  Moldavia  and  Transylvania)  to  the  Ottoman  Empire 
amounted  to  1,066,305,780  gold  lei  —  the  equivalent  of  341,021  kg  of 
gold.  388 

To  all  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  in  1417  the  ancient  Roma¬ 
nian  territory  between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea  —  Dobruja  — 
was  occupied  by  the  Ottoman  Empire  (the  occupation  lasted  up  to  1878) 
while  a  number  of  important  towns  on  the  Romanian  bank  of  the 
Danube  —  e.g.  Giurgiu,  Turnu,  Br&ila,  Chilia  and  Cetatea  Alba  — 
were  changed  by  the  Ottomans  into  rayahs  and  pashalics. 

The  Hapsburg  Empire,  occupying  Transylvania  (1687 — 1918),  the 
Banat  (1718 — 1918),  Oltenia  (1718 — 1739)  and  Bucovina  (1775 — 1918) 
robbed  the  Romanian  people  —  through  taxation,  money  contributions 
for  the  army,  contributions  in  kind  as  well  as  military  constructions  — 
over  2,450  million  gold  lei  —  the  equivalent  of  857,500  kg  of  gold. :5S9, 

Numerous  material  assets  were  appropriated  by  the  Czarist  Em¬ 
pire  and  contributions  were  paid  to  it  in  1769 — 1854,  when  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  were  occupied  by  the  Czarist  armies  for  various  periods. 
Obligations  in  cash  and  in  kind  borne  by  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
amounted  to  200  million  gold  lei  —  i.e.  64,516  kg  of  gold.  Statistics  do 
not  comprise  the  territory  between  the  Prut  and  the  Dniester,  incor¬ 
porated  by  czarist  Russia.  390 

Great  destructions  of  property  were  caused  to  the  Romanian 
people  by  the  many  wars  that  broke  out  among  the  great  empires. 
The  Romanian  Lands  —  geographically  lying  in  an  area  where  the 
rapacious  interests  of  the  great  empires  clashed  —  were  forced  during 
the  centuries  to  put  up  with  the  fighting  of  some  great  battles  within 
their  frontiers,  or  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  of  one  or 
another  of  the  warring  empires  which  occupied  the  Romanian  Lands 
unconditionally.  Under  the  circumstances,  they  had  to  face  obligations 
in  cash  and  in  kind,  plunder  and  sacking,  the  setting  of  towns  on  fire  — 
colossal  damages.  All  that  hampered  the  ascending  line  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Romanian  society.  On  the  other  hand,  it  led  to  the  mighty 
rise  of  the  national  consciousness  of  all  Romanians,  to  the  deep  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  necessity  for  the  people’s  united  and  resolute  struggle 
against  foreign  domination,  for  complete  independence  and  state  unity. 

In  the  face  of  all  those  vicissitudes  of  history,  nobody  and  nothing 
could  stem  the  rise  of  the  Romanian  people  towards  achieving  national 
and  state  unity.  There  are  but  few  examples  in  Europe’s  history  of  a 
people  that  like  the  Romanians  faced  so  many  hardships  and  made  so 
many  sacrifices  for  preserving  their  ancestral  land,  their  national  and 
state  entity,  and  yet  entered  the  modern  period  as  a  united  state, 
together  with  most  other  states  on  the  continent. 
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INCREASING  ASSERTION  OF  NATIONAL  AWARENESS 
AND  STATE  UNITY,  “HQREA”  :  A  SYMBOL 
OF  DACIA’S  REVIVAL 


In  the  process  of  disintegration  of  the  feudal  system,  of  emer¬ 
gence  and  development  of  capitalist  relations,  the  elements  of  material 
and  spiritual  unity,  of  language  and  culture,  of  ethnical  unity  and 
national  consciousness,  of  common  aspirations  and  ideals  were  sti¬ 
mulated  by  economic  progress,  by  the  need  to  expand  and  ensure  a 
unitary  market.  In  this  way,  the  aspiration  after  unity  became  a 
political  aim,  the  aim  of  uniting  all  Romanian  forces  within  a  unitary 
national  state.  Beginning  in  the  18th  century,  as  part  of  the  feudal 
economy  in  the  Romanian  Lands  (Moldavia,  Transylvania  and  Wallachia), 
there  appeared  relations  typical  of  the  new  capitalist  mode  of  pro¬ 
duction,  also  favoured  by  the  laws  enacted  by  some  voivodes  under 
the  influence  of  the  Enlightenment,  e.g.  the  economic,  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  reforms  made  by  Prince  Constantin  Mavrocordat  in  Wallachia  in 
1746,  and  in  Moldavia  in  1749  which  enabled  dependent  peasants 
(adscripti  glebae)  to  escape  serfdom  through  ransom  paid  in  cash  —  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  first  laws  of  their  kind  in  Europe 391  also  the 
legislation  called  Pravilniceasca  condica  (The  Register  of  Laws  and 
Rules)  issued  by  Prince  Alexandru  Ipsilanti  (Hypselantes)  ■  in  1780, 
the  Callimachi  Code  of  Laws  in  Moldavia  (1817),  Prince  Caragea’s 
Code  of  Laws  in  Wallachia  (18  1  8)  392  and  many  others.  Through  their 
consequences  they  contributed  to  the  gradual  disintegration  and  re¬ 
moval  of  feudal  relations  and  to  the  emergence  of  the  new  capitalist 
relations.  We  must  also  remember  the  fact  that  many  rulers  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities  at  the  time  reigned  successively,  some  of  them 
even  several  times,  now  in  Moldavia  then  in  Wallachia  :  this  facilitated 
the  unification  of  laws  in  various  domains,  and  implicitly  contributed 
to  the  assertion  of  the  unity  of  all  Romanians. 

That  is  precisely  why,  at  that  time,  a  number  of  projects  cir¬ 
culated  in  European  diplomatic  circles  for  the  restoration  of  the  “Da¬ 
cian  Kingdom”.  In  many  such  projects  the  Romanians  were  called 
Dacians.  These  projects  for  restoring  the  kingdom  of  Dacia  recorded 
the  Romanian  people’s  community  of  language  and  nation,  their  per¬ 
manent  and  unitary  existence  on  ancient  Dacia’s  territory  throughout 
millenniums. 

The  Romanians’  unity,  all  over  the  territory  of  former  Dacia,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  was  equally  recorded  by  all  European  huma¬ 
nists  who  dealt  with  this  people  in  the  14th — 17th  centuries  :  Flavio 
Biondo,  Enea  Sylvio  Piccolcmini  (Pope  Pius  II),  Poggio  Bracciolini, 
Rafaelo  Maffei  (Volterano),  Nicholaus  Olahus  (the  Wallachian),  Anto¬ 
nio  Bonfini,  the  secretary  of  king  Matthias  Corvinus  of  Hungary  ;  the 
Saxon  scholars  Christian  Schesaeus,  Georg  Reicherstorffer,  Laurentius 
Toppeltinus,  Johann  Troster,  etc.  393  European  statesmen,  diplomats  and 
strategists  of  the  Kith  and  17th  centuries  knew  that  the  three  Roma¬ 
nian  Lands  formed  one  unity  in  political,  economic  and  military  res¬ 
pects  for  any  campaign  started  from  the  continent  against  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire.  This  caused  them  to  support  the  attempts  at  unification 
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of  the  Romanian  Lands  (until  much  later  in  the  19th  century),  be  it 
under  foreign  protectorate,  as  conceived  by  Aloisio  Gritti  (1532),  the 
Venetian  diplomat  serving  the  Turks,  or  by  Henri  de  Turenne,  the 
famous  general  of  Louis  XIV  (1633).  Such  an  idea  was  repeatedly  pro¬ 
posed  by  Czarina  Catherine  II  (in  1771,  1782,  1783  and  1790).  During 
the  war  of  1806 — 1812,  the  project  was  resumed.  Even  the  Greek  di¬ 
plomat  Capodistria  suggested  a  “duchy  or  kingdom  of  Dacia”  under 
Russian  protectorate  in  1828.  Referring  to  those  “realities,”  Friedrich 
Engels  noted  : 

“At  the  Nemirov  Congress  (1737),  Empress  Anna  required  from  the  Sultan 
the  independence  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  under  Russia’s  protectorate. 
At  the  Focsani  Congress  (1772)  Catherine  II  pleaded  for  the  independence  of 
the  Principalities  under  European  protectorate.  Alexander  I  persevered  in  those 
efforts,  concluding  them  by  turning  Bessarabia  into  a  Russian  province  (the 
peace  signed  in  Bucharest  in  1312). ”  334 

r  r 

During  the  Russian-Turkish  war  of  1806 — 1812,  there  was  a 
Romanian-inspired  project  for  uniting  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  opinions  of  the  boyars  and  prince.  It  dates  from  1807,  when 
Saint-Aulaire,  secretary  to  Prince  Constantin  Ipsilanti,  “required  the 
definitive  union  of  the  two  Romanian  Lands  within  one  state.”  It  is 
interesting  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  trip  to  Brasov,  even  the  Russian 
consul  to  Bucharest,  Kiriko,  asserted  that  Transylvania  would  unite 
with  the  Danubian  Principalities  within  a  “kingdom  of  the  Dacians” 
(Royaume  des  Daces).  Emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  time  and 
of  the  fact  in  itself,  N.  Iorga  wrote  that  the  year  (1807)  was  worth 
remembering,  because  it  had  been  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning 
of  the  modern  period  when 

‘‘the  idea  was  expressed  that  because  of  the  existence  of  a  predominant 
Romanian  element  in  Transylvania,  the  latter  may  be  (...)  united  to  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  under  the  name  of  kingdom  of  the  Dacians.”  355 

i 

It  was  in  the  same  year  1807  that  Moldavia’s  boyars  drafted  a 
memorandum  in  Ia$i,  which  they  sent  to  Napoleon  I,  requiring  inter 
alia  the  union  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  within  one  independent  state 
called  Dacia  or  Greater  Wallachia.  In  support  of  their  demand,  they 
invoked  the  identity  of  laws,  of  language  and  other  elements  of  unity 
that  formed  serious  reasons  for  achieving  the  unification  of  the  two 
Romanian  states.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dacia,  pathetically  and  empha¬ 
tically  talked  about  by  scholars  and  other  servants  of  the  Romanian 
people  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  and  the  first  two  decades 
of  the  next,  was  going  to  be  called  Dacia-Romania  or  Daco-Romania. 

In  the  18th  century,  the  struggle  of  the  Transylvanian  Roma¬ 
nians  for  political  and  national  rights  became  ever  stronger.  The  man 
who  initiated  it,  Bishop  Inochentie  (Innocent)  Micu  (1692 — 1768)  start¬ 
ed  along  the  line  of  the  promises  contained  in  the  Leopoldine  Diploma, 
with  regard  to  the  religious  Union,  and  particularly  in  the  second 
diploma,  the  one  which  the  Diet  contested.  He  established  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  struggle  in  keeping  with  the  entire  people’s  own  needs, 
bringing  the  national  element  to  a  greater  role  than  Khe  confessional 
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one  in  his  programme.  He  required  that  the  Romanians  share  equal 
rights  with  the  other  “nations”  in  Transylvania,  that  “the  Romanian 
plebs”  be  considered  equal  to  the  plebs  of  the  other  nations,  that  they 
be  granted  the  right  to  move  freely,  access  to  education  and  crafts,  etc. 
In  the  24  memoranda  which  he  sent  to  the  Vienna  Court,  he  relied  on 
both  natural  law  and  the  historical  right  of  the  Romanian  people.  He 
invoked  on  the  one  hand  the  overwhelming  number  and  the  over¬ 
whelming  proportions  of  the  public  and  military  tasks  discharged  by 
them  and  on  the  other  hand  the  superiority  of  their  origin,  their 
long-standing  existence  and  continuity  on  the  Transylvanian  territory. 

“Nothing  must  be  decided  about  us  without  us  and  in  our  absence,”  ** 

was  the  way  he  formulated  his  main  claims. 

The  fundamental  claim  of  political  recognition  was  then  mater¬ 
ialized  in  a  vast  range  of  requirements  in  favour  of  all  social  cate¬ 
gories  of  Romanians.  Inochentie  Micu  demanded  for  the  Romanian 
clergy  equal  rights  with  the  clergy  of  the  other  religions,  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  material  condition,  the  creation  of  favourable  conditions 
for  education  by  setting  up  seminaries  and  providing  opportunities  for 
studies  abroad.  With  a  view  to  promoting  the  Romanian  intelligentsia, 
the  bishop  required  higher  schools  of  our  own,  the  admission  to  high 
functions  of  Romanians  boasting  the  necessary  training,  their  promotion 
to  high  ranks  in  the  army.  Moreover,  he  required  respect  for  the  rights 
of  the  Romanian  aristocracy  and  the  latter’s  accession  to  leading 
functions  in  counties  like  Fagara$,  C'nioar,  Hunedoara,  where  the  Roma¬ 
nian  gentry  were  prevalent.  Nor  were  the  Romanian  townsfolk  for¬ 
gotten,  for  whom  the  right  to  learning  and  practising  trades  was  claim¬ 
ed,  alongside  with  the  possibility  to  join  guilds,  the  removal  of  bar¬ 
riers  against  which  they  came  up  in  the  towns  on  Fundus  Regius 
(Konigsboden,  where  Germans  had  been  colonized),  their  representation 
in  the  Diet.  Last,  but  not  least.  Bishop  Micu  again  and  again  insisted 
in  his  memoranda  on  the  life  of  the  peasants  —  who  formed  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Romanian  people  in  Transylvania.  He  claimed  the  eli¬ 
mination  of  serfdom  from  Fundus  Regius  and  the  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  of  feudal  duties  levied  in  the  counties,  the  serfs’  right  to  learn 
trades  and  crafts,  to  move  freely,  to  bequeath  assets,  their  cultural 
edification  through  the  promotion  of  village  schools.  397 

Through  these  objectives  involving  all  categories  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  society,  Inochentie  Micu  laid  the  foundations  of  a  modern  con¬ 
ception  about  the  nation,  suppassing  the  mediaeval  one  of  the  nation 
as  being  formed  of  the  privileged  alone. 

The  nation  on  whose  behalf  the  bishop  spoke  was  the  totality  of 
the  people.  The  same  modern  conception  guides  the  system  of  argu¬ 
ments  in  support  of  the  claims  submitted.  Proceeding  from  the  poli¬ 
tical  significance  of  the  religious  Union  and  of  the  promises  included 
in  the  Leopoloine  Diploma,  Inochentie  Micu  extended  the  sphere  of 
his  justifications  to  that  of  natural  law,  invoking  the  predominant 
number  of  Romanians  and  the  tasks  borne  by  them  in  proportion  to 
their  number,  which  —  in  keeping  with.  “Distributive  justice”  —  in¬ 
volved  their  equal  participation  in  benefits  and  rights,  in  running 
public  life.  Inochentie  Micu  was  the  first  to  introduce,  in  the  sphere 
of  the  struggle  for  Romanian  emancipation  in  Transylvania,  also  the 
historical  arguments  of  the  Romanians’  Roman  origin,  stability  and 
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conntinuity,  thus  giving  new  political  finality  to  the  ideas  formulated 
by  17th  century  Romanian  humanism  and  especially  by  the  work  cf 
Dimitrie  (Demetrius)  Cantemir.  Therefore,  this  outlined  a  new  argu¬ 
mentative  system  for  the  Romanian  political  programme  which  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  in  the  consciousness  of  the  subsequent  generations, 
enriched  and  raised  to  a  higher  level  by  the  Transylvanian  School  and 
by  the  generation  that  prepared  the  1848  revolution. 

As  was  but  natural,  Inochentie  Micu’s  programme  met  with  bitter 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  privileged  classes  of  Transylvania.  The 
Diet  and  the  Government  rejected  the  Romanian  revendications,  through 
the  juridical  arguments  offered  by  the  feudal  legislation  of  the  princi¬ 
pality  and  challenging  the  sincerity  of  the  Romanians’  adhesion  to  the 
religious  Union.  The  Vienna  Court,  wishing  to  preserve  the  Union, 
but  at  the  same  time  not  having  the  possibility  to  give  up  the  alliance 
of  the  nobility  under  the  precarious  circumstances  of  the  war  for  the 
succession  to  the  Austrian  throne,  again  sought  an  acceptable  com¬ 
promise.  The  imperial  Rescript  of  9  September  1743  promised  an 
improvement  dn  the  situation  of  the  Uniate  clergy,  the  accession  of 
Romanian  noblemen  to  State  functions,  the  curbing  of  abuses  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  landlors  against  the  peasants,  but  on  the  other  hand 
rejected  the  essential  revendication  of  the  political  recognition  of  the 
Romanian  nation.  The  1744  Diet  proved  even  more  restrictive,  by 
adopting  an  article  of  law  which  was  to  become  a  leitmotive  of  negative 
answers  to  Romanian  claims  up  to  1848.  It  rejected  the  idea  of  a  fourth 
nation  —  the  Romanian  nation  —  in  Transylvania,  only  the  Uniates 
of  noble  or  ecclesiastical  condition  being  permitted  to  enjoy  certain 
rights.  This  article  flagrantly  contradicting  what  the  1701  Diploma 
stipulated,  Inochentie  Micu  resorted  to  the  mandate  of  a  genuine 
national  representation  through  convening  a  general  synod  in  1744, 
with  the  participations  of  lay  and  clerical  delegates,  both  Uniates  and 
non-Uniates,  from  all  walks  of  life.  The  assembly  authorized  the  bishop 
to  uphold  the  national  cause  in  Vienna,  threatening  to  leave  the  Uniate 
Church  in  case  the  Romanian  claims  were  not  satisfied. 

Under  those  limit-circumstances,  being  confronted  with  difficulties 
abroad,  Vienna  decided  to  eliminate  Inochentie,  assuming  every  risk 
that  could  devolve  from  that  decision.  Being  subject  to  an  inquest  in 
Vienna  under  very  serious  charges,  the  Romanian  bishop  was  forced 
to  go  into  exile  to  Rome,  hoping  that  more  favourable  circumstances 
and  the  Pope’s  support  would  facilitate  his  subsequent  return  to  Tran¬ 
sylvania.  But  those  hopes  proved  groundless. 

Beyond  its  particular  significance  for  the  crystallization  of  the 
Romanian  political  programme  in  Transylvania,  the  struggle  waged 
by  Inochentie  Micu  —  who  died  in  exile  in  1768  —  was  not  left  without 
practical  results,  without  lasting  consequences  for  the  Romanian 
emancipation  movement.  Following  his  insistence,  the  cultural-religious 
centre  at  Blaj  was  set  up,  where  the  Uniate  bishopric  established  its 
seat,  being  endowed  with  important  material  resources.  On  the  basis 
of  those  echievements,  under  Inochentie’s  successor  Petru  Pavel  Aharon, 
the  schools  in  Blaj  began  their  activity,  raising  the  generation  of 
scholars  who,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  set  up  the  cultural-poli¬ 
tical  movement  of  the  “Transylvanian  school”,  the  carrier  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  Romanian  emancipation  under  the  sign  of  the  ideas 
current  in  the  Age  of  the  Enlightenment.  398 
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For  the  moment,  however,  Inochen tie’s  removal  from  Transylvania 
entailed  serious  consequences  —  predictable  in  fact  —  for  the  fate  of 
the  religious  Union.  Disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  improving  their 
situation  in  this  way,  the  Romanians  abandoned  the  Union  en  masse, 
returning  to  Orthodoxy  (the  Eastern  Church). 

The  movement  began  as  early  as  1744,  through  the  successful 
propaganda  made  by  monk  Visarion  in  South  Transylvania,  and  took 
particular  scope  in  subsequent  years.  Being  confronted  with  similar 
movements  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  (for  instance  on  the  Croatian 
border),  the  Vienna  Court  —  following  Kaunitz  and  Bartenstein’s  sug¬ 
gestions  —  inaugurated  the  policy  of  tolerance  which  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  main  directions  of  Austrian  reformism  under  Maria 
Theresa  and  Joseph.  The  13  July  1759  Edict  of  Tolerance  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  the  Orthodox  religion  in  Transylvania  and  regulated 
the  relations  of  the  two  confessions  —  Uniate  and  Orthodox.  But  the 
measure  only  gave  rise  to  the  opposite  effect,  the  peasant  masses  — 
led  by  monk  Sofronie  —  interpreting  it  as  full  freedom  to  return  to 
Orthodoxy.  In  1759 — 1761,  the  movement  against  the  religious  union 
saw  its  maximum  proportions,  spreading  all  over  Transylvania  ;  its 
objectives,  clothed  in  confessional  attire,  in  fact  disguised  profound 
social  discontent.  Being  involved  in  the  Seven  Years’  War  and  needing 
quiet  at  home,  the  Imperial  Court  resorted  to  military  force  ;  General 
Buccow  pacified  the  riots  and  separated  the  two  confessions.  The 
stipulations  granted  through  the  Tolerance  Edict  remained  however  in 
force,  and  in  1762  an  Orthodox  bishop  was  inaugurated  in  Transyl¬ 
vania  in  the  person  of  Dionisie  (Dionvsios)  Novacovici. 

The  anti-feudal  struggle  of  the  peasantry  continued  also  in  sub¬ 
sequent  decades,  but  without  its  confessional  aspect.  This  struggle 
culminated  in  the  great  uprising  of  1784,  led  by  Horea,  and  had 
national  implications  through  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
serfs  were  Romanians  and  were  confronted  with  exploitation  and 
oppression  from  the  rulers  of  a  different  race  : 

‘•The  national  struggle  of  the  lower  classes  therefore  proceeded  from 
social-economic  reality,  from  ethnical  separations  —  of  race  and  belief,  from  the 
empirical  national  antagonisms  between  races  and  especially  between  the  foreign 
masters  and  the  Romanian  subjects.  Therefore,  it  was  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  for  the  social  struggle  to  be  at  the  same  time  national,” 399 

David  Prodan  says. 

The  Romanian  people’s  struggle  in  the  last  decades  of  the  18  th 
century  for  their  social  emancipation  and  for  political  enfranchisement 
gave  rise  to  a  clear  consciousness,  even  among  the  peasant  masses,  of 
their  right  to  equalitv  with  the  co-inhabiting  races,  in  keeping  with 
historical  principles  and  with  their  natural  right  :  their  origin,  their 
long  standing  and  their  great  numbers  —  which  entailed  participation 
in  the  same  proportions  to  discharging  state  duties. 

“We  can  hardly  marvel  enough  (the  Romanians  of  Hunedoara  County 
wrote  in  a  memorandum  of  1761  addressed  to  the  Magyar  aristocracy)  or  ask 
why  (...)  you  have  oppressed  us  thus  and  you  have  Imposed  upon  us  the  yoke 
of  serfdom,  for  we  are  and  have  always  been  more  numerous  than  you  are, 
and  —  which  is  even  more  important  —  we  are  and  have  been  much  older 
than  you  in  this  country,  because  we  are  the  descendants  of  the  old  Dacians.”*00 
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The  great  and  numerous  reasons  for  dissatisfaction,  manifested 
in  various  ways,  caused  the  Hapsburgs  to  seek  and  find  the  most 
efficient  means  for  consolidating  their  domination  because  the  army, 
the  fiscal  officers  and  the  Jesuit  monks  were  hardly  capable  to  ensure 
it.  The  organization  of  frontier  militias  could  fulfil  that  important  and 
urgent  need.  At  the  same  time,  those  militias  could  guard  the  fron¬ 
tiers  in  order  to  stave  off  the  emigration  of  the  Transylvanian 
peasantry  into  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  ;  as  soldiers  they  could  serve 
the  centralizing  tendencies  of  the  Hapsburgs,  they  could  be  used  in 
the  action  for  spreading  the  religious  Union  ;  last  but  not  least,  the 
frontier  regiments  couid  be  used  against  the  nobility  in  case  of 
insubordination.  Thus,  in  1762 — 1765,  two  Romanian  frontier  regi¬ 
ments  were  set  up,  one  around  Nasaud  and  another  in  the  south, 
from  Hajeg  to  Birsa  Land,  as  well  as  three  regiments  of  Szeklers, 
covering  the  entire  eastern  area,  establishing  the  connection  between 
Romanian  regiments.  They  were  supplemented  by  another  two  regi¬ 
ments  set  up  in  the  Banat  from  1764  to  1768  :  a  Romanian-Illyric  one 
and  a  German-Banatian  one. 

The  advent  to  the  throne  in  1780  of  Joseph  II,  the  son  of  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  —  an  “enlightened  despot”,  an  advocate  of  renewing 
philosophical  ideas  — ,  brought  to  the  Romanians  of  Transylvania  new 
hopes  for  an  alleviation  of  the  social  and  national  oppression  exerted  by 
the  nobility  and  the  Imperial  administration. 

Having  come  to  the  helm  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy,  Emperor 
Joseph  II  tried  to  limit  the  power  of  the  nobility  who  opposed  the  cen¬ 
tralizing  policy  and  to  forestall  revolutionary  movements.  He  carried 
out  a  few  reforms,  some  of  which  had  an  effect  on  Transylvania  as 
well  :  he  took  censorship  out  of  the  control  of  the  Jesuit  monks  and 
entrusted  it  to  a  commission  for  revising  books,  he  abolished  a  number 
of  monastic  orders,  he  granted  religious  tolerance,  thus  opening  the 
way  to  official  functions  for  the  members  of  all  confessions,  he  made 
a  new  administrative  division  with  a  view  to  abolishing  mediaeval 
autonomous  territories,  he  separated  administrative  attributions  from 
judicial  ones,  he  granted  the  right  of  settlement  in  towns  to  anybody, 
he  repiaced  the  official  state  language  —  Latin  —  by  German  in  the 
same  interest  of  strengthening  the  empire’s  unity,  he  reformed  edu¬ 
cation  (trying  to  introduce  obligatory  elementary  education,  free  of 
charge)  he  strove  to  impose  a  regulation  of  the  relationships  between 
the  peasants  and  the  nobles.  Those  reforms,  adapted  to  the  interests  of 
the  ruling  classes  and  of  the  Austrian  State,  limited  the  power  of  the 
upper  aristocracy  and  of  the  high  clergy,  for  which  reason  those  two 
classes  proved  hostile  and  most  energetically  opposed  the  application 
of  the  reforms.  On  the  other  hand,  Joseph’s  reforms  were  embraced  by 
the  bourgeoisie,  especially  by  that  of  the  oppressed  peoples,  for  that 
class  was  held  in  political  inferiority.  (Physicians  and  surgeons,  engi¬ 
neers,  teachers,  clerks  and  civil  servants,  etc.) 

Joseph  II  had  visited  Transylvania  twice,  in  1773  and  1783, 
when  he  was  co-regent,  and  had  personally  become  acquainted  with 
the  situation  of  the  Romanians,  when  he  wrote  : 

‘•These  poor  Wallachians  subjects,  who  are  indisputably  the  oldest  and  the 
most  numerous  inhabitants  of  Transylvania,  are  nevertheless  so  tortured  and  so 
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overwhelmed  by  iniquities  on  the  part  of  everybody  else  —  whether  Hungaiians 
or  Saxons  —  that  we  must  admit  their  fate  is  entirely  pitiful  and  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  wonder  that  there  are  still  so  many  of  them  and  that  they  have  not 
fled  away.”  401 

During  the  trip  he  made  in  the  Banat  and  Transylvania  in  1773, 
the  Romanian  serfs  could  repeatedly  hear  words  of  encouragement 
uttered  in  their  own  language  by  the  young  co-regent  on  accepting 
the  thousands  of  complaints.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  nobility 
or  the  privileged  people  could  be  alarmed,  hearing  him  more  than  once 
mention  his  intentions  for  reforms  and  considering  that  things  could 
no  longer  remain  like  that  as  far  as  the  Romanians  were  concerned. 

The  hard  condition  of  the  Romanian  serfs,  noted  on  the  spot, 
was  commented  on  most  particularly  by  the  future  emperor  : 

“The  serf  is  just  a  slave  to  his  master  :  he  has  no  resources,  he  must 
serve  in  compliance  v.  ith  the  master’s  will  (...)  where  and  as  his  master 
wants.”  482 

While  hopes  encouraged  the  oppressed  to  claim  their  rights  through 
petitions  and  even  through  the  use  of  force,  worry  at  seeing  them¬ 
selves  obliged  to  share  their  privileges  with  those  who  had  been  but 
tolerated  until  then  hardened  the  privileged  in  the  obstinacy  to  reject 
the  Romanians’  revendications  by  any  means  possible.  They  even 
resorted  to  the  distortion  of  the  historical  past,  to  contesting  the 
Romanians’  indigenousness  and  to  the  tendentious  allegation  that  the 
latter  had  but  lately  immigrated  from  south  of  the  Danube. 

But  historical  realities  dismissed  such  tendentious  theories,  de¬ 
prived  of  scientific  support.  In  a  report  to  the  Vienna  Gourt,  the  Jesuit 
Freiberger  pointed  out  as  early  as  1701,  that 

“The  Romanians  are  spread  all  over  Transylvania,  even  among  the  Szok- 
lers  and  over  the  land  of  the  Saxons  and  in  the  latter’s  seats.  There  is  no 
village,  borough,  town,  suburb  without  Romanians.” 

In  his  turn,  the  Hungarian  scholar  Joseph  Benko,  commenting 
on  the  demographic  situation  of  the  Transylvanian  Principality  in 
1766,  asserted  that 

“So  great  is  the  number  of  Romanians  that  it  not  only  equals  but  by 
far  exceeds  all  the  other  races  in  Transylvania  taken  together.” 

That  ethnic  reality  was  admitted  even  by  the  highest  official  cir¬ 
cles  at  the  Vienna  Court.  Addressing  the  Romanian  clergy,  nobles  and 
inhabitants  of  any  class  and  condition  in  1748,  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
called  Transylvania 

“Our  Romanian  Principality”  (in  dicto,  Principatu  Nostro  Valachico). 403 


As  regards  the  Banat,  a  conscription  list  of  1743,  which  recorded 
the  localities  in  the  Banat  according  to  the  race  of  their  inhabitants 
(Romanian,  Serbian,  mixed)  pointed  to  five  times  fewer  Serbian  locali¬ 
ties  than  the  Romanian  ones  —  i.e.  a  proportion  of  about  72  per  cent 
Romanian  villages,  22  per  cent  Serbian  villages  and  7  per  cent  villages 
inhabited  by  other  races.  Moreover,  the  Hungarian  historian  and  geo- 
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grapher  Mathias  Bel,  who  investigated  the  Banat  in  1720 — 1730,  noted 
that  even  in  the  city  of  Timisoara  (the  political,  administrative,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  centre  of  the  Banat),  Romanian  was  very  popu¬ 
lar,  that  is  current  in  speech  (sermo  valachicus  Temesvarini  est 
vulgatim). 

Such  realities  were  also  confirmed  by  the  statistics  of  the  time. 
For  instance,  the  conscription  of  1760 — 1762  recorded  about  66  per  cent 
Romanians,  21  per  cent  Magyars  and  Szeklers,  together  with  11  per 
cent  Saxons.  The  report  submitted  to  the  Vienna  Court  in  1772 — 1773 
by  General  Preiss,  commander  of  the  Imperial  Army  in  Transylvania, 
said  that  in  the  Principality  of  Transylvania  (without  the  Banat,  Cri- 
§ana  and  Maramures)  there  were  about  63  per  cent  Romanians,  24  per 
cent  Magyars  (Hungarians)  and  Szeklers  taken  together,  and  12  per 
cent  Saxons. 

In  the  Banat,  where  throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Austrians  continued  massively  to  colonize  various  popu¬ 
lations,  the  demographic  situation  at  the  end  of  the  century  (1772 — 1780) 
was  the  following  :  out  cf  310,000  inhabitants,  181,000  (60  per  cent) 
were  Romanians,  78,000  (25  per  cent)  were  Serbians  and  43,000  (15  per 
cent)  were  Germans,  Italians,  French  and  others.  404 

An  analysis  of  these  statistical  data  points  out  :  the  uniform 
spreading  of  the  villages  inhabitated  by  Romanians  throughout  Tran¬ 
sylvania’s  territory  ;  the  existence  of  the  Romanians  in  nearly  all 
villages,  living  in  certain  areas  together  with  other  populations,  so 
that  there  were  very  few  Transylvanian  villages  without  Romanian 
population. 

This  reality  proved  by  official  statistical  data,  was  noticed  also 
by  people  of  those  times  acquainted  with  Transylvania’s  demographic 
situation.  For  instance,  the  Austrian  statistician  J.  A.  Demian  con¬ 
cluded  his  investigations  in  the  early  19th  century  with  the  following 
finding  : 

“Among  older  ‘nations’,  the  Romanians  indisputably  hold  the  first  place 
in  point  of  numbers.  Their  number  can  with  full  justification  be  considered  to 
account  for  4/7ths  of  the  entire  population  (...).  They  are  spread  throughout  the 
country,  in  groups  who  occupy  villages  wholly  or  at  least  half  of  them.  After 
the  Romanians,  as  regaids  the  number  of  the  population,  come  the  Szeklers, 
then  the  Saxons  —  who  counted  76,548  families  in  1790,  over  an  area  of 
130  square  miles  cf  the  territory  inhabited  by  them  —  and  last  the  Magyars. 
The  other  populations  taken  together  form  but  poor  groups.”  405 

We  have  a  confirmation  of  the  ethno-demographic  picture  of 
Transylvania  before  the  1848  revolution  from  the  Hungarian  historian 
Laszlo  Kevari.  In  the  counties  of  Transylvania  lived  more  than  1,000,000 
Romanians  and  barely  213,000  Hungarians.  He  asserted  : 

“  you  may  travel  for  days  on  end  in  Transylvania  without  hearing  one 
single  Hungarian  word  ;  it  makes  you  believe  you  are  in  Wallachia.” 406 

The  social  and  national  oppression  against  the  Romanians  in 
Transylvania  was  also  pointed  out  by  various  reports  prepared  for 
Joseph  II  with  a  view  to  the  visit  he  was  planning  for  1773  —  as 
-.shown  by  Mathias  Bernath.  In  his  Description  of  the  Province,  General 
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von  Preiss  stated  repeatedly  that  the  Romanians  —  in  spite  of  being 
the  most  numerous  and  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  country,  in  spite 
of  their  distinguished  origin  —  were  deprived  of  every  constitutional 
right.  They  were  not  considered  a  nation,  but  only  a  tolerated 
population.  407 

Another  report  clearly  stated  that  : 

“The  aristocracy  consider  a  Romanian  just  a  man  meant  for  slavery,  a 
man  whose  happiness  must  consist  in  being  conceded  free  air.”  408 

Under  the  Austrian  rule  certain  changes  took  place  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Transylvanian  society.  Aristocratic  titles  as  well  as  estates 
were  sold  for  money  to  foreigners  who  settled  in  Transylvania  and  the 
Banat,  thus  further  increasing  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  :  its  proportion 
rose  from  4.4  per  cent  to  6.7  per  cent.  At  the  time  it  was  the  most 
numerous  aristocracy  in  Europe.  409 

In  the  early  18th  century,  freeholders  amounted  to  only  20.5 
per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  and  the  townsfolk  to  2.8  per  cent. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  were  serfs  :  73.23  per 
cent. 410  The  two  rulers  —  the  nobility  and  the  Austrian  State  — 
joined  hands  in  oppressing  the  peasants  in  general  and  the  villains 
more  particularly.  The  opposition  of  the  masses  to  the  oppression  of 
the  “Hapsburg  eagle”  was  heroic,  culminating  in  the  1784 — 1785 
uprising  led  by  Horea,  Cloaca  and  Crisan.  Like  the  revolt  at  Bobilna 
in  1437  and  the  peasant  war  of  2514,  the  1784  uprising  —  one  of  the 
greatest  European  movements  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  —  evinced  the  rise  to  struggle  of  the  Romanians,  but  also 
of  the  exploited  people  of  other  origins,  against  the  inhuman  condi¬ 
tions  to  which  they  were  subject  by  the  foreign  oppressors.  As  attest¬ 
ed  by  contemporary  documents,  the  Romanians  were  victims  of  a 
whole  range  of  persecutions  and  vexations  :  they  were  forbidden  to 
bear  weapons,  to  own  horses,  to  wear  boots  and  cloth  trousers  or 
fine  tissue  shirts,  by  a  special  law  they  were  even  forbidden  to  wear 
hats  above  the  price  of  one  florin.  The  robota  (statute  labour  or  days 
of  unpaid  work  for  the  feudal  lord)  amounted  to  4  days  per  week  for 
the  serfs  and  to  3  days  per  week  for  the  jeleri  (poor  peasants).  More¬ 
over,  a  lot  of  aristocrats  misinterpreted  the  law,  forcing  the  serfs  to 
four  days  statute  labour  with  the  cattle  and  three  with  their  hands,, 
i.e.  all  weekdays  during  the  major  agricultural  operations.  Serfs  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  landlords  the  one  tenth  of  all  their  agricultural 
and  animal  produce.  The  third  major  chapter  of  the  feudal  obliga¬ 
tions  in  Transylvania  was  the  census,  that  was  to  be  paid  either  in 
cash  or  in  kind.  Besides,  the  peasants  were  obliged  to  offer  gifts  in 
kind  out  of  all  their  produce  and  to  pay  various  taxes. 

In  its  turn  the  Imperial  Court  in  Vienna  was  thinking  of  possi¬ 
bilities  to  increase  its  own  revenues.  The  Imperial  treasury  required 
a  whole  list  of  contributions  and  taxes  from  the  peasants. 

Taxes  had  risen  and  had  extended  over  all  assets  of  the  pea¬ 
sants.  The  abuses  and  outrages  of  the  nobility  had  exceeded  all  limits. 
Gheorghe  Cri§an,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  uprising,  described  in  a 
very  simple  way  —  all  the  more  impressive  for  that  —  the  oppres- 
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sions  endured  by  the  serfs  when  he  was  questioned  on  the  causes 
that  had  determined  the  peasantry  to  rise  in  revolt  : 

“The  lords  have  loaded  us  with  ever  harder  and  heavier  services  and 
duties  :  some  of  them  took  from  us  grain  and  other  foods,  besides  the  tithe- 
from  all  of  us,  so  it  is  only  water  we  do  not  have  to  pay  for.” 

Fancy-bread,  casks  of  wine,  poultry,  swine,  woonden  pails,  butter 
and  many  other  things  were  required  from  the  peasants  twice  a  year 
—  at  Christmas  and  at  Easter. 

“Moreover,  every  week  we  have  to  do  four  days  statute  labour ;  the- 
lords  forced  us  to  bring  them  fire-wood  even  on  our  holy  day  of  Christmas,, 
saying  that  they  did  not  care  about  our  holidays.”  411 

Women  and  children  were  compelled  to  perform  various  jobs, 
at  the  lords’  manors  —  spinning,  weaving,  tending  cattle,  etc.  When 
some  serf  who  was  better  off  died,  his  widow  was  locked  up  in 
order  to  confess  what  property  she  had  inherited  and,  when  it  was 
seized,  she  and  her  children  were  left  at  God’s  mercy,  to  earn  their 
bread  how  and  where  they  could. 

To  all  this  were  added  the  attempts  of  the  Vienna  Court  to 
force  the  Romanians  to  embrace  Catholicism, 

The  peasants  reacted  to  that  double  oppression  through  an  in¬ 
tensification  of  the  struggle  which  assumed  various  forms  :  the  gener¬ 
al  resistance  of  the  villages  in  the  Apuseni  Mountains,  which  asso¬ 
ciated  in  genuine  peasant  confederations,  the  drawing  up  of  petitions,, 
delegations  sent  to  the  local  authorities,  to  the  government,  to- 
the  Vienna  Court  ;  hiding  beasts  of  draught,  the  peasants’  took  flight 
to  the  forests,  where  they  made  up  gangs  of  outlaws,  staged  local 
revolts,  clashes  with  the  army  and  even  uprisings. 

During  the  revolt  at  Cimpeni  borough  on  24  May  1782,  follow¬ 
ing,  the  provocations  made  by  the  publicans,  Korea  emerged  as  a 
leader  who  had  a  great  pull  over  the  masses,  and  the  mati  (peasants; 
of  the  Apuseni  Mountains)  appeared  resolved  to  face  iniquities, 
through  open  struggle.  The  seizure,  imprisonment,  01-treatment  and 
sentencing  of  23  mcfi  had  an  entirely  different  effect  than  that  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  authorities.  The  encouraging  words  that  Emperor  Jo¬ 
seph  II  seems  to  have  spoken  to  Horea  and  his  associates  on  the 
occasion  of  the  audience  granted  to  them  on  1  April  1784,  were  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  peasants  to  the  effect  that  the  emperor  sympathized 
with  them  and  that  the  Hungarian  nobility  alone  opposed  the  measures 
for  redressing  the  situation.  That  was  why  the  Romanian’s  plan  for 
winning  their  rights  through  struggle  assumed  ever  more  concrete 
forms.  The  imperial  patent  of  31  January  1784,  regarding  the  military 
conspiration  ef  the  frontier  villages  in  exchange  for  release  from 
serfdom  was  interpeted  by  the  peasants  as  applying  to  the  entire 
country. 412 

Lured  by  the  promise  to  get  rid  of  serfdom,  thousands  of  pea¬ 
sants  went  to  the  cities  and  towns  where  lists  were  being  drawn  up. 
Those  who  had  enlisted  considered  themselves  free  men  from  then 
on,  and  consequently  refused  to  fulfil  their  villainage  obligations, 
threatened  their  lords  and  thought  of  dividing  the  latter’s  estates 
among  them.  Incidents  and  riots  cropped  up  everywhere.  But  the 
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aristocracy  derived  no  teaching  from  that,  they  aggravated  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  peasantry,  turned  the  cellars  of  their  castles  into 
dungeons  where  they  cast  the  bolder  peasants  and  sent  the  army  to 
terrorize  the  villages. 

Such  episodes  greatly  embittered  the  peasants,  who  were  now 
resolved  to  measure  their  strength  against  that  of  the  oppressors.  The 
occasion  came  in  the  autumn  of  1784,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Zarand 
Land  (South-West  Transylvania)  and  the  moti ;  gathering  at  the  fair 
in  Brad,  on  28  October,  listened  to  the  urges  of  Cri$an,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt,  addressed  on  Horea’s  behalf  ;  consequently  on 
31  October  they  sent  their  respresentatives  to  a  rally  at  Mesteacan,  in 
order  to  discuss  the  events  of  the  day.  The  participants  in  the  rally, 
about  600  men  from  numerous  villages  of  Zarand  Land  and  the 
Abrud  Mountains,  were  urged  to  revolt.  The  decision  was  of  crucial 
importance,  for  the  peasants  were  perfectly  conscious  that  the  step 
they  were  taking  was  fraught  with  major  consequences  and  that  it 
was  the  force  of  arms  that  would  decide  the  issue  of  the  century- 
old  conflict  between  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed.  413 

Horea  reused  the  peasants  of  Alba  and,  having  seized  the  bo¬ 
rough  of  Cimpeni  on  6  November,  he  led  them  towards  Vidra  and 
Albac,  while  Cloaca  and  Cri?an,  his  associates,  entered  Abrud.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  occupation  of  Ro$ia  by  the  fighters  whom  Clo§ca  led,  the 
entire  mining  area  came  under  the  rebels’  control.  Two  groups  from 
Hunedoara  county  crossed  into  the  neighbouring  county  of  Lower 
Alba  and  occupied  Vurpar  and  Viuful  de  Jos.  On  7  November,  the 
rebels  there  joined  the  peasants  from  the  seat  of  Sibiu  who,  pas¬ 
sing  through  Cioara  and  Tartaria,  also  reached  Vint.  On  6  and  7  No¬ 
vember,  the  movement  spread  to  Arad  county,  whence  the  rebels 
advanced  up  to  Soimu$,  destroying  the  noblemen’s  castles  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Mure$.  The  group  led  by  Petru  Beci  moved  towards 
"ipiria,  occupying  Gal$a  and  Pincota. 

The  detachment  under  Cloaca's  command  advanced  along  the 
river  Arie$,  joining  Crisan’s  fighters  at  Mogos  on  10  November.  Horea 
.and  his  men  crossed  the  valley  of  the  Ampoi  and  joined  the  other 
two  captains  at  Cricau.  From  that  place  they  prepared  the  storming 
of  Galda  de  Jos,  the  residence  of  Count  Simon  Kemeny.  On  8  No¬ 
vember,  three  hundred  men  of  Closca’s  detachment  passed  into  Cluj 
county,  the  revolt  thus  spreading  to  a  region  with  many  villages  of 
Hungarian  serfs.  Those  villages  rose  in  turn  and  on  10  November 
they  occupied  Singeorgiul  Trascaului  and  the  next  day  the  town  of 
"Trascau.  414 

The  programme  of  the  rebels,  as  formulated  on  11  November 
stipulated  :  the  abolition  of  the  nobility  as  a  class  ;  the  obligation 
for  each  aristocrat  to  live  on  the  function  he  held  and  to  pay  taxes 
like  the  common  people  :  the  division  and  distribution  of  the  noble¬ 
men’s  land  among  the  peasants,  etc.  415  It  was  a  fairly  advanced  pro¬ 
gramme  which  —  if  applied  —  would  have  spelt  the  overthrow  of 
the  feudal  system.  Such  was  the  meaning  of  the  “ultimatum”  addres¬ 
sed  on  Horea’s  behalf  to  the  nobility  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Deva 
fortress  : 

“there  should  be  no  more  nobility  in  the  future,  but  each  man  should 
-earn  his  living  by  the  office  to  which  the  emperor  appoints  him  ;  the  noble 
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landowners  must  abandon  their  estates  for  ever,  which  should  be  shared  out 
among  the  peasants,  in  keeping  with  the  emperor’s  orders ;  the  nobles  must 
also  pay  taxes  like  the  poor  people.”. 416 

Similar  claims  were  announced  at  the  negotiations  between  the 
people  in  revolt  and  the  representatives  of  officialdom,  barely  within 
days  of  Horea’s  “ultimatum”  :  the  peasants  must  be  relieved  of  serf¬ 
dom  and  liable  to  military  conscription,  while  those  imprisoned  must 
be  freed.  On  another  occasion,  the  peasants’  representatives  declared 
that  from  then  cn  they  would  no  longer  admit  Hungarian  noblemen 
in  the  country,  or  county  officials,  whose  place  would  be  taken  by 
others,  appointed  by  Horea. 

Besides  the  emancipation  of  the  Romanian  peasantry  from  op¬ 
pressive  servitude,  the  great  popular  rising  of  1784  also  aimed  at  the 
Romanians’  national  emancipation,  while  some  of  its  leaders  —  parti¬ 
cularly  Horea  —  even  thought  of  Transylvania’s  union  with  the 
Romanian  Principalities. 

The  relations  of  the  Transylvanian  rebels  with  the  peasants  in 
the  other  two  Romanian  Lands  were  attested  by  the  ties  between 
the  inhabitants  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Carpathians  and  especially 
by  the  expectation  of  assistance  from  the  principalities  for  the  rising 
in  Transylvania.  A  contribution  to  maintaining  and  even  intensifying 
those  ties  was  made  by  the  many  Transylvanian  refugees  and  exiles 
who  had  settled  in  the  other  principalities  and  by  the  hundreds  of 
young  Romanians  from  Transylvania  sent  over  to  study  in  Walla- 
chia  and  Moldavia  ;  in  the  year  of  the  uprising  their  number  could 
be  assessed  at  292. 417  Many  of  the  peasants  who  had  left  Transyl¬ 
vania  were  thinking  of  returning,  accompanied  by  peasants  born  in 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  but  considering  themselves  at  one  with  their 
brothers  in  Transylvania.  National  consciousness  was  understood  even 
by  the  revolted  peasants  as  attested  by  numerous  testimonies  of  the 
time  regarding  their  intentions  to  drive  the  noblemen  away  from  the 
country  and  to  replace  the  foreign  administration  by  a  Romanian 
one,  to  establish  Romanian  rule.  Even  the  serfs  were  acquainted  with 
the  general  wish  for  Transylvania  to  become  a  Romanian  Land. 

In  spite  of  hostile  circumstances,  the  lofty  purpose  for  which 
they  were  struggling  —  conquering  freedoms,  both  social  and  natio¬ 
nal  —  lent  new  strength  to  the  rebels  successfully  to  oppose  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  imperial  armies  into  the  mountains  at  an  early  stage. 
Their  trust  in  Horea  and  in  the  support  of  the  population  throughout 
the  country  was  a  mobilizing  element,  filling  them  with  confidence 
and  strength.  Facing  that  sturdy  defence,  it  was  only  the  arrival  of 
greater  armies  that  made  possible  the  penetration  into  the  mountains 
and  the  eventual  defeat  of  the  rising  following  a  grim  battle  at  Mi- 
haileni  on  7  December.  418 

But  not  even  their  failure  was  apt  to  discourage  the  peasantry 
or  to  break  their  will  to  fight.  They  needed  Horea’s  order  :  realizing 
the  hard  conditions  which  the  rising  had  reached,  he  decided  on  14 
December  that  all  battles  should  stop  and  that  the  peasants  should 
return  to  their  homes.  It  was  however  only  a  respite  which  he  allow¬ 
ed  his  men,  while  harbouring  the  hope  —  also  felt  by  his  faithful 
mof 1  — that  as  soon  as  spring  came  they  should  start  again  in  an 
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impetuous  stream,  along  with  spring  waters,  to  wash  their  land  of 
iniquities.  But  their  intentions  were  foiled  by  the  peasants’  enemies. 
Their  chieftains  were  caught  and  imprisoned  at  Alba  Iulia.  Thoughts 
■of  kindling  the  fire  of  the  revolt  again  never  left  its  leaders  —  Ho- 
rea,  Clo§ca  and  Crisan  —  even  during  the  nearly  two  months  of 
impiisonment  while  they  were  being  investigated  ;  the  same  can  be 
said  about  the  lesser  captains  and  about  the  thousands  of  peasants 
who  filled  the  jails. 

Under  the  cover  of  Emperor  Joseph’s  decision  of  10  January 
1785,  the  investigators  pronounced  the  sentence  of  26  February,  under 
which  Horea  and  Closca  (Crisan  had  taken  his  own  life  on  13  Ja¬ 
nuary,  no  longer  being  able  to  stand  physical  and  moral  ill-treatment) 
■were  to  be  martyred  by  breaking  on  the  wheel  on  29  February  1785 
on  the  plateau  called  La  furci  (At  the  Forks)  on  the  edge  of  the  city 
of  Alba  Iulia,  before  a  multitude  of  peasants  brought  by  force  and 
a  number  of  nobles  who  had  assembled  to  watch  a  “princely  enter¬ 
tainment".  It  was  there  that  was  committed  one  of  the  most  barba¬ 
rous  deeds  of  the  time. 489 

Following  the  appeal  of  the  Magyar  nobility,  the  Imperial  Army 
suppressed  the  revolt  in  blood.  Its  leaders,  Horea  and  Cloaca  were 
broken  on  the  wheel  and  parts  of  their  bodies  were  exposed  in  the 
regions  where  the  serfs  had  risen. 

The  echo  aroused  by  the  revolt  travelled  throughout  Europe. 
Calendars  and  pamphlets  and  especially  the  press  in  France,  the  Ger¬ 
man  States,  the  Low  Countries,  Italy,  Spain,  England,  etc.  published 
all  sorts  of  news  and  commentaries  on  the  causes,  the  unfolding  and 
the  crushing  of  the  revolt.  420 

As  against  attitudes  diiectly  hostile  to  the  revolt,  condemning  it 
(mainly  from  the  Magyar  aristocratic  circles  in  Transylvania),  one  has 
to  mention  a  number  of  favourable  estimations  and  comments,  sym¬ 
pathizing  with  the  rebels  and  accusing  the  nobility.  For  instance  the 
German  newspaper  Real  Zeitung  (Erlangen)  insisted  on  pointing  out 
that  the  true  cause  had  been 

“exclusively  the  treatment  which  (the  Romanian  peasants)  sustained  at 
the  hands  of  the  nobility,  and  which  was  more  oppressive  than  that  of 
slaves.” 4,1 

Jaeques-Pierre  Brissot,  the  future  Girondin  leader,  sent  Emperor  Jo¬ 
seph  II  an  “open  letter”  defending  the  rights  of  the  Romanian  pea¬ 
sants.  He  said  that,  by  raising  the  Romanians,  Horea  “had  wanted  to 
free  them  from  slavery,”  a  fact  which  “justified  everything.”  Brissot 
described  the  inhuman  living  conditions  of  the  Romanians  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  also  underlining  that  they  formed  two  thirds  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  principality.  He  concluded  : 

“If  the  Americans  were  right  in  revolting  because  they  would  not  accept 
taxes  to  be  levied  from  them  without  their  consent,  this  right  was  with  a 
vengeance  claimed  by  the  Romanians,  who  had  neither  property  nor  liberty 
and  who  were  at  the  beck  and  call  of  their  masters.”  423 

Horea’s  uprising  was  also  seen  as  a  prelude  to  the  great  trans¬ 
formations  that  the  French  Revolution  was  to  bring  about  within 
barely  five  years. 
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‘  Europe  is  Caced  with  ;a  great  upheaval’  still  smouldering  under  the  ashes,” 

stated  the  pamphlet  Kurze  Geschichte  der  Rebellion  in  Siebenbur- 
gen,  published  in  Strasbourg  in  17  8  5  .  423 

In  several  respects,  however,  the  uprising  appeared  in  its  true 
national  light.  First  of  all  the  serfs  lent  a  national  aspect  to  their 
social  struggle,  through  the  importance  of  the  number  of  Romanian 
rebels  as  against  the  allogenous  minority  of  their  oppressors.  Many 
news  items  reproduced  by  western  publications  on  the  course  of 
events  characterized  the  movement  as  such.  Both  inside  and  outside 
the  Hapsburg  Empire,  people  ascribed  to  Horea  thoughts  of  reviving 
Dacia,  the  intention  to  become  “rex  Daciae.”  In  fact,  in  the  national 
tradition  the  symbol  of  Dacia  linked  to  Horea’s  name  substantially 
contributed  to  strengthening  Romanian  solidarity  as  the  unitary 
national  state  was  in  prospect. 

Although  they  defeated  Horea’s  uprising,  the  Hapsburg  authori¬ 
ties  could  not  stem  the  Romanians’  struggle  for  national  and  social 
liberty  and  for  their  right  to  live  side  by  side  with  their  brothers 
beyond  the  Carpathians.  The  revolt  led  by  Horea  was  no  local  phenom¬ 
enon,  but  a  general  Romanian  one,  which  strengthened  the  solida¬ 
rity  of  the  Romanians  on  both  sides  of  the  Carpathians.  An  analysis 
of  the  national  implications  of  the  1784—  1785  revolt  confirmed  that 
is  was  not 

“an  exclusively  social  manifestation.  In  its  unfolding,  the  social  facet 
permanently  melted  into  the  national  one  directed  both  at  the  nobility  and 
at  the  Hapsburg  rule  (...)  On  the  one  hand  there  were  the  serfs  —  who  were 
Romanians  —  and  on  the  other  the  noblemen  —  who  were  Hungarian.  The  revolt¬ 
ed  Romanian  serfs  were  far  from  excluding  solidarity  with  the  Hungarian 
serfs.” 4M 

How  could  and  should  one  therefore  characterize  the  movement 
of  1784  9  A  peasant  uprising,  a  popular  rebellion,  a  peasant  revolt, 
a  revolutionary  movement,  or  a  revolution  ?  None  of  these  characteri¬ 
zations  is  mistaken,  because  the  movement  had  some  features,  of 
each,  while  involving  all  of  them  taken  together.  It  was  the  broadest 
social  and  national  movement  in  the  Romanian  Lands  until  then.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  people  took  part  in  it  :  peasants,  mine-workers, 
the  plebs  of  towns,  Romanians  and  Hungarians  alike.  Moreover,  it 
spread  over  a  vast  geographical  area  —  from  the  Banat  up  to  the 
Maramure$.  from  Bihor  down  to  Sibiu.  Its  military  organization  was 
relatively  high,  including  a  supreme  commander  (Horea)  obeyed  and 
followed  by  the  troops,  senior  captains  (Clo?ca,  Cri§an  and  loan  Ho¬ 
rea),  hundreds  of  group-captains  appointed  by  Horea  and  his  close 
associates,  and  further  hundreds  of  chieftains  of  smaller  groups,  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  villages.  It  had  a  radical  programme,  the  most  radical  in 
Transylvania  of  that  time,,  demanding  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  the 
distribution  of  land  among  the  peasants,  social  equality,  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  old  feudal  administration  by  a  popular  one.  The  solida¬ 
rity  of  the  Romanian  peasants  of  Transylvania  and  those  in  the  Prin¬ 
cipalities  was  manifest  in  the  social  and  national  struggle.  The  union 
of  Transylvania  to  Wallachia  v,Tas  demanded.  The  abolition  of  perso¬ 
nal  servitude  was  imposed  in  1785.  The  revolt  aroused  uncommon 
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echoes  throughout  Europe.  Because  of  all  those  aspects,  the  move¬ 
ment  in  1784  was  more  than  a  mere  peasant  rising,  it  was  a  popular 
revolution.  425 

Emperor  Joseph  II’s  patent  of  August  1785  virtually  abolished 
the  serfs’  binding  to  the  land  (adscripti  glebae),  granting  them  the 
right  to  move  to  other  estates,  freely  to  sell  the  assets  acquired  by 
them  ;  moreover,  the  serfs’  children  obtained  the  right  to  learn  crafts 
and  trades.  42G 

But  not  all  provisions  of  the  patent  could  be  applied,  because  of 
the  nobility’s  opposition  and  when  Emperor  Joseph  died,  the  feudal 
lords  required  “restitutio  in  integrum”  that  is  the  cancellation  of  all 
his  reforms  and  the  restoration  of  all  privileges  formerly  held  by  the 
nobility.  In  1791 — 1792,  the  Diet  adopted  a  decision  to  this  effect, 
although  it  did  not  actually  dare  to  cancel  the  patent  for  the  “aboli¬ 
tion  of  serfdom”  for  fear  of  the  revolt  breaking  out  again.  The  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  relationships  between  the  peasants  and  the  noblemen 
was  repeatedly  postponed  up  to  1820,  when  a  decree  was  issued, 
attempting  such  a  regulation.  Taking  advantage  of  the  peasantry’s 
illiteracy,  the  Hungarian  aristocracy  managed  to  divert  the  patent  to 
their  own  interests,  urging  the  peasantry  to  declare  smaller  plots  of 
ground  in  their  own  tillage,  so  that  the  aristocracy  could  subse¬ 
quently  incorporate  such  grounds  with  the  noblemen’s  allodiums  (estates 
held  by  a  feudal  lord  in  absolute  ownership).  Thus,  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry  hardly  improved  in  actual  fact,  because,  being  depriv¬ 
ed  of  land,  they  were  forced  to  accept  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
feudal  lord,  among  which  the  increase  in  the  robota  (statute  labour) 
which  reached  more  than  200  days  every  year.  427 

The  Vienna  Court,  being  involved  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  furth¬ 
er  increased  the  obligations  of  the  peasantry  to  the  state.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  that,  the  number  of  free  peasants  decreased,  while  there  was 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  category  of  the  jeleri  (poor  or  very 
poor  peasants)  and  of  the  destitute,  landless  peasants.  Those  catego¬ 
ries  of  peasants  were  forced  to  do  season  labour  on  the  estates 
or  in  the  manufactories  of  the  noblemen,  of  the  state  and  of  the 
towns,  in  mines  or  in  forests.  All  of  these  reasons  the  grievances  of  the 
peasantry  which  continued  and  assumed  various  forms  even  after  the 
stifling  of  Horea’s  revolution  :  agitations  in  the  Apuseni  Mountains, 
the  refusal  to  comply  with  military  obligations,  the  setting  up  of 
bands  of  outlaws  by  the  peasants  who  had  fled  the  estates,  open 
revolts  against  the  landlords  and  the  representatives  of  officialdom. 
Vaster  movements  took  place  in  Maramures. 

The  social  and  national  oppression  caused  many  Romanians  to 
leave  their  settlements  and  to  cross  the  mountains  into  the  other 
Romanian  Lands.  There  is  ample  evidence  as  to  the  Transylvanian 
population’s  crossing  the  mountains  and  settling  in  the  other  Roma¬ 
nian  Principalities.  Most  eloquent  is  the  memorandum  submitted  to 
the  Vienna  Court  in  1773  by  the  Romanians  of  Transylvania,  stating 
that  the  great  number  of  new  settlers  had  aroused  so  much  concern 
that  inhabitants  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  had  been  heard 
exclaiming  : 

“all  of  Transylvania  has  come  to  us”  (tota  Transilvaniae  ad  nos 
venit).  428 
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A  chronicler  of  the  time,  Michael  Gssrei,  asserted  : 

“from  Transylvania,  the  population  cross  into  the  land  of  the  Moldavians 
en  masse ;  the  latter  have  done  their  best  to  stop  this,  but  to  no  avail.  The 
■old  ties  are  broken,  the  obstacles  raised  by  the  executive  and  administrative 
bodies  are  no  longer  useful  ;  we  must  expect  further  evils.” 429 

In  1764,  another  chronicler,  Stephen  Halmagyi,  asserted  that  : 

“Many  people  have  crossed  into  Moldavia  this  year,  particularly  from 
the  counties  of  Turda,  Cluj,  Dabica  (Somes),  about  one  thousand  of  them.” 

Chancellery  officials  sent  to  investigate  the  reasons  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  quoted  in  the  first  place  : 

“The  harshness  of  the  lords.”  4 ,n 

That  phenomenon  of  crossing  the  mountains  was  also  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  religious  pressure  and  persecution.  The  fact  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  an  official  report,  of  1777,  stating  that  religious  persecutions 
and  other  causes, 

“which  have  their  roots  in  the  Apvrobatae  [laws  passed  by  the  Transyl¬ 
vanian  Diet],  within  120  years  have  brought  many  thousands  of  Romanian  fa¬ 
milies  from  Transylvania  both  to  Moldavia  (...)  and  to  all  of  Wallachia,  that 
is  in  Greater  Wallachia  (Muntenia,  ed )  and  to  Lesser  Wallachia  [Oltenia, 
ed.]  as  well  as  some  districts  dominated  at  the  time  by  the  Turks,  such  as 
■Cetatea  Alba,  Braila  and  Giurgiu,  with  their  districts,  and  in  the  Banat  of 
Timisoara.  So  great  was  the  tyranny  in  Transylvania  (...)  that  people  sought 
reiuge  even  with  the  Turks.”  431 

Quite  significant  in  this  respect  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  petition 
addressed  to  Empress  Maria  Theresa  in  1759,  the  Romanians  pointed 
out  that,  if  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subject  did  not  cease, 
they  would  take  refuge  beyond  the  mountains, 

“where  we  shall  be  able  to  treasure  our  faith  (=  religion)  and  to  have 
land  by  which  to  earn  a  living.”  432 

The  1784  movement  strengthened  the  right  of  nations  to  be 
their  own  masters,  to  organize  themselves  in  keeping  with  their  own 
interests  ;  it  asserted  itself  in  international  life,  together  with  the 
great  revolutionary  upheavals  of  the  18th  century.  It  occurred  when 
similar  events  were  taking  place  in  Europe  :  the  French  bourgeois 
revolution  which  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
Decree  of  December  1791  which  proclaimed  that 

“the  French  nation  for  ever  gives  up  any  kind  of  conquering  war  and 
will  never  use  its  forces  against  the  freedom  of  any  people,” 433 

the  revolution  in  Belgium  which  managed  to  eliminate  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Austrian  Empire  in  1789  —  at  least  for  a  while  ;  more¬ 
over,  in  1791,  the  Poles  adopted  their  liberal-democratic  Constitution 
<the  first  of  its  kind  in  Europe).  434  In  the  same  year  1791,  the  Roma¬ 
nians  of  Transylvania  were  submitting  Supplex  Libellus  Valachorum 
to  the  Imperial  Court  in  Vienna,  requiring  for  the  “Romanian  nation” 
j  —  the  most  numerous  in  the  Principality  of  Transylvania  —  equal 
rights  with  the  other  nations.  435  By  virtue  of  the  agreements  signed 
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at  Reichenbach  in  July  1790,  Prussia,  England  and  the  Netherlands 
helped  Emperor  Leopold  II  of  Austria  to  crush  the  revolution  in  Bel¬ 
gium  and  to  establish  his  dominion  over  that  country  —  an  action 
“officially”  recognized  and  “legalized”  by  the  Conference  of  The 
Hague  (December  1790).  In  August  1791,  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the 
emperor  of  Austria  signed  a  “Declaration”  at  Pilnitz  (Saxony)  on  the 
bases  of  the  future  coalition  against  the  French  Revolution  ;  the  cza- 1 
rist  armies  invaded  Poland  in  the  summer  of  1792,  while  the  next  I 
year  saw  the  second  partition  of  that  country  between  Russia  and 
Prussia, 436  followed  by  the  outbreak  in  1794  of  the  Polish  national 
insurrection  led  by  General  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  (a  hero  of  the  American  ! 
War  of  Independence  and  a  citizen  of  honour  of  France)  ;  437  one  year 
later,  the  third  partition  of  Poland  between  Prussia,  Austria  and  Russia 
was  taking  place  : 

“The  reactionary  collaboration  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  with  a 
view  to  dividing.  Poland  became  one  of  the  grounds  for  their  rapprochement 
and  for  their  joint  policies  in  the  future,  against  the  revolutions  and  the  libe¬ 
ration  movements  in  Europe.’’438 

In  1815, 

“the  sovereigns  and  diplomats  assembled  at  the  Vienna  Congress  even 
more  scornfully  trampled  that  national  sentiment  underfoot,”43*  Friedrich  En¬ 
gels  said. 

They  divided  territories,  peoples,  nations,  in  accordance  with  the 
political  and  diplomatic  combinations  of  the  great  empires  :  in  Europe, 
Russia,  Austria  and  England  concentrated  the  threads  of  international 
politics  in  their  own  hands,  being  convinced  that  the  “Holy  Alliance” 
would  be  the  efficient  means  for  ensuring  the  stability  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  decisions  and  the  consolidation  of  the  absolutist  regime.  The  main 
objectives  of  the  “Holy  Alliance”  —  forestalling  and  crushing  social 
and  national  movements,  destroying  the  revolutionary  “spirit”  — 
were  given  official  sanction  when  “the  right  to  intervention”  was 
legalized  by  virtue  of  the  decisions  adopted  at  the  Troppau  Congress 
in  1820.  Metternich’s  “system”  within  the  Austrian  Empire  and  Arak¬ 
cheev’s  in  the  czarist  one,  supporting  each  other  in  spite  of  the  con¬ 
tradictions  between  them,  formed  the  pillars  of  the  reaction  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Still,  the  new,  democratic  spirit  could  not  be  smothered. 440 

At  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the  nobility  in  Transylvania 
required  the  restoration  of  their  old  privileges.  The  political  make-up 
of  the  Diet  inaugurated  in  Cluj  on  21  December  1790  (296  royalists 
and  high  officials  and  only  120  elected  representatives),  very  much 
like  its  social  structure  (85  per  cent  aristocrats)  clearly  pointed  to  the 
aims  it  pursued  :  the  recovery  of  the  old  feudal  autonomies  and 
institutions,  of  aristocratic  immunities  and  privileges,  the  worsening 
of  the  serfs’  social  condition. 441  That  Diet  also  discussed  the  memo¬ 
randum  of  the  Romanian  nation  known  as  Supplex  Libellus  Vala- 
chorum.  Thai  memorandum  of  March  1791  was  the  climax  of  the 
national-political  struggle  in  the  late  18th  century.  The  Supplex  com¬ 
prises  in  an  ample  synthesis  the  demands  formulated  separately  in 
the  petitions  submitted  from  1728  to  1751  by  Bishop  Inochentie  Micu 
Clain  and  in  subsequent  ones.  The  pamphlet  was  drawn  up  by  Joseph 
Mehesi,  a  high  official  in  the  Transylvanian  Aulic  Chancellery,  with 
the  collaboration  of  the  most  outstanding  scholars  among  the  Roma- 
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nians  of  the  time  —  the  historians  and  philologists  Samuil  Micu- 
Clain.  loan  Piuariu  Molnar,  Gheorghe  Sincai,  Petru  Maior,  loan  Budai 
Deleanu  and  others. 

The  fundamental  objective  included  in  the  memorandum  was 
the  claim  for  the  ancient  rights  (pristma  jura)  of  which  the  Romanian 
nation  had  been  entirely  stripped.  According  to  the  1787  census,  invok¬ 
ed  in  the  memorandum,  the  Romanians  were  “almost  a  whole  mi¬ 
llion”  out  of  the  total  of  about  “one  million  seven  hundred  thousand” 
inhabitants  of  the  Principality. 

On  the  basis  of  such  arguments  and  of  various  other  historical 
and  juridical  considerations,  the  authors  of  the  Supplex  stated  on 
behalf 

“of  the  clergy,  of  the  nobility,  of  the  military  (the  Romanian  regiments 
of  frontier  guards  at  Orlit  and  Nasaud)  and  of  the  townsfolk,  of  the  entire 
Romanian  nation  in  Transylvania” 

that 

“the  odious  and  insulting  names  :  tolerated,  admitted,  not  included 
among  the  Estates,  and  other  ones  of  this  kind  —  which  like  some  stains  from 
without  have  been  without  right  and  without  law  branded  on  (the  brows  of) 
the  Romanian  nation,  —  must  now  be  entirely  removed,  revoked  and  abolished 
publicly  as  unworthy  and  unjust  ;  in  this  way  (...)  the  Romanian  nation,  being 
reborn,  should  resume  the  use  of  every  civil  and  political  rights  ;  conse¬ 
quently  : 

The  supplicating  nation  (the  Romanians)  should  be  restored  the  same 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  empire  which  had  full  political  rights,  the 
same  place  that  they  held  in  former  times. 

The  clergy  of  this  nation,  loyal  to  the  Eastern  Church,  irrespective  of 
whether  they  think  or  not  in  the  same  way  as  the  Western  Church,  likewise 
the  nobility  and  the  plebs,  both  in  towns  and  in  the  countryside,  be  consi¬ 
dered  and  treated  rightfully  in  the  same  way  as  the  clergy,  the  nobility  and 
the  plebs  of  the  nations  that  form  the  system  of  the  union  (Unio  Trium  Na- 
tionum)  and  share  the  same  benefits. 

In  the  counties,  districts,  seats  (=  sedes  or  Stiihle,  divisions  of  the  Szek- 
Isr  and  Saxon  land)  and  town  communities,  on  the  occasion  of  electing  offi¬ 
cials  and  deputies  to  the  Diet,  as  well  as  when  new  appointments  or  promo¬ 
tions  are  made  to  the  Aulic  and  provincial  courts  one  must  proceed  correctly 
in  appointing  proportionally  persons  belonging  to  this  nation. 

The  counties,  seats,  districts  and  town  communities  in  which  the  Ro¬ 
manians  surpass  the  other  nations  in  numbers  should  have  their  name  from 
the  Romanians  as  well  ;  on  the  other  hand  those  in  which  the  other  nations 
are  predominant  in  numbers  should  take  their  names  from  the  latter  or  bear 
a  mixed  name,  Hungarian-Rcmanian,  Saxon-Romanian  or,  leastways,  removing 
entirely  the  name  taken  from  one  nation  on  another,  both  the  counties  and 
the  seats  and  districts  are  to  preserve  only  those  names  which  they  had  borne 
so  far,  after  rivers  or  citadels  ;  it  should  moreover  be  declared  that  all  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Principality,  without  any  distinction,  nation  and  religion,  benefit 
by  and  enjoy  —  according  to  the  state  and  condition  of  each  —  the  same 
freedom  and  advantages  and  bear  the  same  tasks,  in  proportion  to  their 
capacity.” 432 
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The  extensive  and  documented  expose  and  justifications  of  the 
demands  relied  on  the  Romanian  people’s  historical  rights,  on  natural 
equity  and  on  the  principles  of  the  civil  society,  on  the  rights  of  man. 
and  of  the  citizen  generally.  There  was  emphasis  therefore  on  their 
long  life  and  continuity  throughout  the  territory  of  sometime  Dacia, 
as  well  as  on  the  rights  which  necessarily  derived  from  their  over¬ 
whelming  majority. 

The  Supplex  was  the  first  political  programme  of  the  Romanian 
people  in  Transylvania  —  a  synthesis  and  a  thorough  ideological 
grounding  going  deeper  into  the  programme  formulated  50  years  before 
by  Inochentie  Micu.  Basing  their  demands  on  the  natural  principle-; 
that  the  many  —  who  bear  the  brunt  of  difficulties  —  must  benefit, 
by  rights,  on  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  every  nation  and  on 
their  proportional  representation  in  public  life,  the  1791  memorandum 
is  doubtless  a  progressive  act. 

The  Supplex  was  rejected  by  the  feudal  nobleness  on  the- 
grounds  that  the  recognition  of  a  “new  nation”  would  upset  the  con¬ 
stitutional  system  of  the  Principality. 

Other  memoranda  submitted  by  the  Romanian  nation  to  the  local 
and  central  authorities  sharing  the  same  fate,  the  political  movement 
in  Transylvania  underwent  a  change  in  its  orientation  after  1791, 
determined  on  the  one  hand  by  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  Vienna 
Court  and  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
victories  of  the  French  Revolution.  Revolutionary  societies  were  set 
up  after  the  example  of  the  French  Jacobins  :  “The  Diana  Hunting" 
Society”  —  including  the  most  radical  Transylvanian  “Jacobins”  and 
with  branches  in  several  cities  ;  the  “Freedom  and  Union”  Society 
including  Romanians,  Magyars  and  people  of  other  nationalities,  which 
also  carried  out  significant  activities  in  many  Transylvanian  towns. 
Such  were  the  proportions  assumed  by  the  “Jacobin”  movement  that 
“it  gave  rise  to  riots  and  revolts  among  the  lower  people”  ;  La  Mar¬ 
seillaise  spread  in  French,  Latin  and  Hungarian.  A  newspaper  was 
edited  by  the  Romanian  radicals  I.  Piuariu  Molnar  and  Paul  Iorgo- 
vici,  which  propagated  “the  highly  dangerous  ideas  of  freedom  of  the 
French  Revolution.” 

Facing  such  movements  of  a  social  and  national  nature,  part 
of  the  nobility  realized  the  transformations  which  society  had  under¬ 
gone  and  became  the  carrier,  of  reforming  ideas,  aimed  at  curbing 
the  antifeudal  and  national  struggle  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  especially 
the  social  struggle  of  the  masses.  The  leading  role  in  the  struggle 
against  feudalism  devolved  on  the  bourgeoisie  (tradesmen  and  mer¬ 
chants,  manufacturers)  and  especially  on  the  intelligentsia  with  bour¬ 
geois  interests  and  tendencies. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  —  the  period  which- 
coincided  with  the  burgeoning  of  capitalism  in  the  Romanian  Lands 
and  with  the  triumph  of  the  ideas  of  the  Enlightenment  in  the  West 
—  the  Romanian  historiographic  movement  manifested  itself  more 
vigorously  in  Transylvania,  at  the  same  time  assuming  a  marked  po¬ 
litical  nature.  Proceeding  from  the  conceptions  of  the  17th  century 
Moldavian  scholar  Dimitrie  (Demetrius)  Cantemir  and  from  the  ideo¬ 
logy  of  the  Aufklarung,  the  national  historical  current  emerged  that 
later  on  was  to  be  called  “the  Transylvanian  School”  or  the  “Lati- 
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nizing  School"  (the  reasons  for  the  latter  name  were  not  new,  having 
been  pointed  out  much  earlier  in  Dimitrie  Cantemir’s  Chronicle 443). 

At  the  origin  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Transylvanian  School 
lay  the  political  action  of  the  bishop  of  Blaj,  Inochentie  Micu  Clain 
or  Klein  (1692— 1768),  the  first  to  have  submitted  memoranda  to  the 
Transylvanian  Diet  and  to  the  Court  in  Vienna  for  the  recognition 
of  the  Romanian  people’s  political  and  social  rights  in  Transylvania, 
although  they  were  considered  but  “tolerated”  plebs,  as  well  as  the 
writings  on  language  and  history  of  the  first  Romanian  students  at 
the  universities  in  Vienna  and  especially  Rome,  at  the  time  disciples 
of  the  European  Enlightenment  :  they  were  Samuil  Micu  (1745 — 
1806),  Gheorghe  $incai  (1753 — 1816),  Petru  Maior  (1761 — 1821),  loan 
Budai  Deleanu  (1760 — 1820)  and  others. 

The  philological-historical  and  literary  activity  of  the  Transyl¬ 
vanian  School  played  a  major  role  not  only  in  the  cultural-national 
affirmation  of  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania  but  also  in  the  ideolo¬ 
gical  training  of  the  entire  Romanian  national  movement  at  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Combating  the  tendentious  theses  of  some  foreign  historians  who 
•denied  the  Romanian  people’s  continuity  in  Dacia  —  e.g.  Sulzer, 
Eder,  Engel  —  the  representatives  of  the  Transylvanian  School  car¬ 
ried  on  tireless  scientific  activities  managing  to  establish  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  ideology  adopted  by  the  Romanian  national  movement. 
They  militated  for  raising  the  Romanian  people  out  of  the  unjust 
situation  in  which  they  were,  urging  them  to  union  and  revealing 
to  them  the  way  for  again  rising  to  the  old  glory  of  their  Roman 
ancestors.  Samuil  Micu,  Budai  Deleanu,  Gheorghe  Sincai  pointed  out 
the  necessity  for  the  Romanian  Lands  to  unite  with  a  view  to  achiev¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  Romanians  ;  they  also  highlighted  the  Ro¬ 
manians’  glorious  past  in  order  to  cause  them 

“to  think  and  to  devise  the  means  of  again  reaching  honour  and  gran¬ 
deur”. 

As  has  already  been  shown,  beginning  with  Inochentie  Micu, 

“the  idea  of  the  Romanians’  Latinity  (also  including  that  of  the  long¬ 
standing  continuity,  persistence  and  unity  of  their  race)  changed  from  a  latent 
slate  of  collective  consciousness  into  a  forceful  political  conception,  activized 
by  the  Romanians  themselves  after  the  foreigners  had  realized  the  importance 
of  the  idea  of  Latinity  as  a  political  force  centuries  before.” 444 

The  leaders  of  the  Transylvanian  School  strongly  upheld  the 
unity  of  the  Romanian  people,  at  the  time  separated  into  several  poli¬ 
tical  formations.  For  instance,  in  his  Povatuire  catre  economia  de 
ctmp  (Advice  for  the  Field  Economy,  1806),  G.  Sincai  pointed  out  that 

“this  book  is  turned  in  Romanian  for  the  use  of  all  Romanians  (...)  who 
are  separated  and  scattered  (...)  so  that  they  have  not  only  one  country  or 
two,  but  several  ones,  and  they  rule  and  master  them  in  full  majesty  —  such 
as  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  —  or  dwell  in  them  by  themselves  (...)  or  together 
with  other  races,  as  it  happens  in  Transylvania,  the  Banat  and  Maramures”. 
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Moreover,  $incai  testified  to  the  common  origin  of  all  Romanians  : 

"Whatever  their  name  in  the  past  or  at  present,  (the  Romanians)  are  all 
of  tile  same  stock  that  is  they  are  blood  relatives,  very  much  as  their  life 
and  virtue  demonstrate  them  to  be.” 

As  for  Samuil  Micu,  he  was  the  first  Romanian  scholar  to  draw- 
up  a  history  of  the  Daco-Romans  in  the  three  Romanian  Lands,  in  his 
work  Brevis  historica  notitis  originis  et  progressus  nationis  Daco-Ro- 
manGe  seu  ut  quidem  barbaro  vocabulo  appellant  Valachorum,  ab  initio 
usque  ad  seculum  XVIJI.  Micu’s  other  works  attested  the  Romanian 
peoples'  unity  through  their  very  title  :  Istoria  romdnilor  cu  intrebdri 
si  rdspunsuri  (History  of  the  Romanians  with  Questions  and  Answers), 
Scuria  cunostin^a  a  istoriei  romdnilor  (Brief  Acquintance  with  I  he 
Romanians’  History),  or  Istsiia  de  lucrurile  si  intimplarile  romdnilor 
(The  History  of  the  Romanians’  Realities  and  Happenings). 

In  his  turn.  Petru  Maior  spoke  about  : 

“The  boundless  multitude  of  the  Romanians,  as  many  as  they  are  (...)  in 
the  Banat,  in  Maramures,  in  Ardeal  (Trasylvania)  and  in  Tara  Romaneasca 
(Wallachia)”  are  unitary  ;  they  “rule  Wallachia  and  Moldavia”  while  in  Transyl¬ 
vania,  the  Banat  and  Maramure?  "they  account  for  the  majority  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.”  In  his  opinion,  “the  Romanian  race  (...)  make  a  foremost  nation  in 
Dacia.”  445 

Within  the  limits  of  historical  knowledge  and  of  the  ideology  of 
the  time,  the  Transylvanian  School  brought  about  the  crystallization 
of  questions  regarding  the  Romanian  people’s  origin,  language  and  con¬ 
tinuity  on  the  Dacian  territory,  and  of  the  democratic  political  objec¬ 
tives  that  were  to  form  the  main  concerns  of  subsequent  generations.  Wi 

Confirming  the  merits  of  the  leaders  of  the  Transylvanian  School, 
the  historian  Nicolae  Balcescu  (1819 — 1852)  wrote  in  his  work  Miscarea 
romdnilor  din  Ardeal  (The  Movement  of  the  Romanians  in  Transyl¬ 
vania)  : 

“We  all  know  who  were  the  first  apostles  of  Romanianism.  Who  could 
fail  to  know  the  glorious  names  of  Iorgovici,  £?mcai,  Cichindeal ,  Klein,  Lazar,  Petru 
Maior,  who  through  schools,  through  cultivating  the  Romanian  language  and 
history,  erected  the  solid  pillars  for  the  Romanian  nationality  and  propagated 
the  idea  of  its  unity.”  447 

The  generation  of  Transylvanians  that  succeeded  the  Suppler 
and  the  Transylvanian  School  blended  their  efforts  into  a  joint  move¬ 
ment,  with  the  forward-looking  elements  beyond  the  Carpathians, 
acting  for  the  same  national  aim.  It  often  happened  for  the  same  scho¬ 
lars  to  carry  on  their  activities  now  on  one  side  of  the  Carpathians, 
now  on  the  other.  The  presence  the  Transylvanian-Romanian  intel¬ 
lectuals  in  Moldavia  or  in  Wallachia,  where  they  remained  for  years 
as  teachers  (outstanding  among  them  being  Gheorghe  Laz&r  and 
Eftimie  Murgu),  very  much  like  the  frequent  journeys  undertaken  by 
their  brothers  from  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  the  Banat  and  Transyl¬ 
vania,  greatly  contributed  to  the  spreading  and  exchange  of  innovat¬ 
ing  ideas.  Romanian  national  ideology  had  become  so  unitary  in  the 
early  19th  century  that  concern  with  and  collaboration  for  the  poli¬ 
tical  unity  of  all  Romanians  were  permanently  felt  in  the  transfer  from 
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concept  to  practice,  in  the  succession  of  complex  revolutionary  actions 
that  took  place  in  the  Banat  and  Transylvania,  in  Wallachia  and  Mol¬ 
davia  before  1821.  Naturally,  those  actions  could  not  unfold  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  identical  manner  and  concomitantly  in  all  three  Romanian  Lands. 
The  centre  for  their  preparation  and  manifestation  moved  from  one- 
province  to  another,  or  even  outside  the  ethnical  frontiers,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  internal  or  external  ericumstances.  Each  time  however,  the 
assistance  and  participation  of  all  three  Romanian  Lands  was  taken  into 
consideration. 

We  can  say  that  the  Romanians  were  aware  of  their  common  origin 
and  of  their  national  unity  throughout  the  past  centuries.  That  con¬ 
sciousness  become  general  in  the  17th  century,  while  in  the  next  it 
turned  into  a  political  weapon  (together  with  the  awareness  of  their  long¬ 
standing  and  uninterrupted  continuity  and  of  their  Latin  origin)  ;  in 
the  early  19th  century  it  advanced  to  the  status  of  national  con¬ 
sciousness. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  the  notion  of  mediaeval 
“nation  ’  was  replaced  by  that  of  nation  in  its  modern  acceptation.  It 
was  used  by  the  revolutionist  Korea  in  the  last  moment  of  his  life, 
when  shouted  :  “I  am  dying  for  my  nation.”  It  was  in  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  that  it  was  used  by  the  authors  of  the  Supplex,  in  the  motto  they 
chose  :  “The  Romanian  nation  is  the  oldest”  and  throughout  that  me¬ 
morandum,  claiming  rights  for  the  “Romanian  nation”,  as  well  as  at  its 
end.  where  it  is  signed  by  “the  entire  Romanian  nation  of  Transyl¬ 
vania.”  The  meaning  is  also  identical  in  the  writings  on  history  and 
linguistics  of  the  representatives  of  the  Transylvanian  School  and  of 
other  trends  of  the  Enlightenment  in  Transylvania,  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia.  This  points  to  an  essential  change  in  the  social  structure,  a 
leap  from  the  historical  category  of  people  to  that  of  nation,  hand 
in  hand  with  the  transformation  of  the  consciousness  of  race  into 
national  consciousness. 

At  that  time,  the  names  of  Moldavian,  Wallachian  and  Transyl¬ 
vanian  changed  rapidly  into  Romanian,  the  word  “race,”  into  “nation”,, 
and  the  names  of  the  Romanian  Lands  —  Moldavia,  Wallachia  and 
Transylvania  *—  into  Romania. 

Whatever  had  been  accumulated  during  “18  centuries  of  work 
of  the  people  upon  themselves”  —  bravery,  courage,  wisdom,  military 
and  diplomatic  skill,  the  longing  for  freedom,  the  thirst  for  indepen¬ 
dence  and  the  feeling  of  insubordination,  the  irrefutable  arguments  of 
the  sword  and  pen  for  the  legitimate  rights  of  masters  of  ancient 
Dacia  —  was  to  be  embodied  through  Tudor  Vladimirescu  and  the  1848 
revolutionary  generation,  in  the  centuries-old  aspiration  of  the  broad 
masses  to  achieve  “fredom  within  and  without.” 
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PART  III 


ROMANIAN  STATE 
IN  THE  MODERN  PERIOD 


“WE  WANT  TO  BE  A  NATION,  ONE  NATION, 
POWERFUL  AND  FREE,  BY  OUR  RIGHT  AND  DUTY" 


The  1821  Revolution,  led  by  Tudor  Vladimirescu,  induced  by 
extremely  complex  internal  and  external  causes,  was  a  turning  point 
in  the  struggle  for  national  freedom  and  social  justice,  for  shaking, 
off  foreign  domination  and  for  the  assertion  of  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  Romanian  people,  marking  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
period  in  the  history  of  Romania. 

Its  scope  and  intensity  as  well  as  the  national  and  social  pro¬ 
gramme  inscribed  on  its  banner  made  of  the  1821  Revolution  the 
crowning  achievement  of  the  Romanians’  age-old  endeavours  to  obtain 
the  legitimate  rights  of  their  country,  to  assert  the  existence  of  the 
Romanian  nation. 

The  structural  economic  and  social  changes  already  present  in 
the  evolution  of  the  Romanian  Lands  set  off  the  crisis  of  the  feudal 
system,  a  crisis  which  had  started  in  the  18th  century  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  19tb.  The  period  is  marked  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
feudal  system  and  the  setting  up  of  capitalist  relations  of  production,, 
a  long  and  complex  process,  generated  and  influenced  by  a  number 
of  internal  and  external  factors. 

Despite  the  ravages  caused  by  the  devastating  wars  waged  by 
the  great  neighbouring  empires  on  the  territory  of  the  Romanian 
Lands,  despite  the  plundering  of  the  Romanian  economy  by  the  same, 
the  hard-working  Romanian  people  made  their  fore-fathers’  land 
flourish  again  and  the  national  wealth  rise  again  from  its  ashes. 

Romania’s  economic  riches,  grain  more  especially,  were  well 
known  all  over  Europe,  first  by  the  commanders  of  the  czarist  armies. 
In  the  memoirs  they  wrote  during  the  wars  waged  on  Romanian 
territory  we  can  find  significant  appreciations  thereof.  To  Dimitrie 
Bantysh-Komenski,  Bucharest,  in  .1898,  appeared  to  be  a  city”  a  little 
smaller  than  Moscow”  1  ;  in  the  memoirs  of  General  Chichakov,  Wal- 
lachia  in  1812,  was  considered  to  be  “perhaps  the  most  fertile  region 
in  Europe”.  2 

This  opinion  regarding  the  riches  of  the  Romanian  soil  is  to  be 
found  in  an  account  by  a  Russian  traveller  who,  after  having  gone 
from  Macin  to  Giurgiu,  wrote  the  following  : 

“That  part  is  rich  in  fruit  and  grain,  possessing  everything  in  plenty,  it 
is  a  heavenly  paradise  indeed  watered  by  the  Danube  and  by  smaller  rivers, 
by  streams  flowing  from  the  mountains  and  forests,  teeming  with  fish,  rich 
in  all  kind  of  fruits,  in  forests  and  wheat  fields,  in  cattle  and  bee-hives...” 3 

The  secret  report  of  31  July  1829  sent  to  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  2nd  Russian  Army,  General  Zheltukhin,  reads  : 
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“The  entire  area  between  the  Pruth,  the  Danube  and  the  Carpathians, 
making  up  the  Principalities  has  the  most  fertile  soil,  crossed  by  navigable 
rivers  which  flood  their  banks.1’ 

Pleaaing  for  the  integration  of  the  Romanian  Lands  into  Russia,  Zhel- 
tukbin  wrote  : 

■T  am  not  going  to  refer  here  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  pew 
frontier,  i.e.  the  Danube  and  the  Carpathians,  I  will  not  try  to  explain  how 
useful  it  is  in  time  of  war  to  organize  the  supply  of  the  army  in  a  rich  coun¬ 
try,  instead  of  in  the  steppes  of  Bessarabia  and  Novorossisk,  I  will  not  mention 
the  advantages  —  in  the  event  of  a  war  against  the  Turks  —  of  having  the 
line  of  military  operations  on  the  Danube  and  of  moving  the  theatre  of  war 
to  the  right  bank.  The  government  knows  them  all  perfectly  well  and  that 
js  why  1  am  considering  the  other  local  circumstances.” 

And  to  justify  his  suggestions  he  wrote  : 

'  .1 

“...These  two  important  conditions  would  be  enough  to  equalize  — 
through  commercial  institutions  —  the  profits  of  our  southern  provinces  and 
those  of  the  Principalities  ;  for  otherwise  the  independence  of  this  country 
from  Russia  —  if  its  home  affairs  are  organized  —  will  bring  about  the  most 
harmful  competition  for  us  in  the  activity  our  trade  in  the  Black  Sea  almost 
exclusively  depends  on..  ”  1 

The  further  development  of  the  Romanian  society  called  for  de¬ 
mocratic  structural  reforms  which  should  facilitate  the  free  and 
extensive  growth  of  the  economy,  industry  and  trade,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  home  market,  the  elimination  of  the  artificial  frontiers 
separating  the  Romanian  territories  and  their  union  into  a  free,  inde¬ 
pendent  national  state  —  the  ideal  of  the  Romanian  nation  and  the 
natural  framework  within  which  it  could  develop.  This  objective  pro¬ 
cess  was  hampered  in  the  first  place  by  the  domination  of  the  Great 
Powers  over  the  Romanian  Lands,  by  their  policy  of  expansion  and 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  those  lands  as  well  as  by  the 
feudal  relations  inside  the  two  countries,  which  had  become  outdated. 

“One  can  witness,”  Nicolae  Ioiga  remarked,  “the  spontaneous  formation 
of  a  Romanian  bourgeoisie  present  all  over  the  Romanian  soil  ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  elements  of  the  new  class  have  established  permanent  contacts  in 
Romanian  :  they  write  in  Romanian,  and  they  write  very  good  Romanian  too, 
for  they  can  use  Romanian  terms  for  everything  concerning  the  trade  they 
carry  on.” ' 

As  mentioned  above,  from  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  elements 
of  the  new  capitalist  mode  of  production  appeared  in  the  feudal  eco¬ 
nomy  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia  and  Transylvania.  They  were  also  faci¬ 
litated  by  the  laws  issued  in  the  Romanian  Lands  by  certain  ruling 
princes.  The  configuration  of  the  territory  of  ancient  Dacia  secured 
the  continuity  and  ethnic  unity  of  the  Romanians  in  all  the  historical 
provinces  they  inhabited,  regardless  of  foreign  domination  and  of 
their  juridical  relations  with  the  Great  Powers.  The  numerous  perma¬ 
nent  economic,  social  and  cultural  links  established  during  the 
Middle  Ages  between  the  three  Romanian  Lands  strengthened  the 
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jommunity  of  language  and  the  spiritual  make-up  of  the  Romanian 
people. 

The  development  of  the  production  of  goods,  the  extension  of 
salaried  labour  both  in  agriculture  and  in  the  workshops  of  simple 
cooperation,  the  setting  up  of  capitalist  manufactories  —  all  of  them 
factors  contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  economic,  political  and  ideo¬ 
logical  power  of  the  rising  bourgeoisie  —  helped  awaken  the  national 
consciousness  of  the  Romanians,  a  fact  which  gave  a  strong  impulse 
to  the  struggle  for  state  unity.  6 

Adopting  the  fundamental  goals  of  Korea’s  uprising,  who,  as 
Nicolae  Balcescu  pointed  out,  asserted  “the  rights  of  the  Romanian 
nation  and  (mapped  out)  the  political  and  social  programme  of  the 
future  revolution,”  the  1821  Revolution  was  a  great  uprising  of  the 
Romanians  for  national  and  social  freedom.  Mihail  Kog&lniceanu  was 
one  of  the  first  to  stress  the  importance  of  the  developments  in  the 
year  1821.  In  his  opening  speech  inaugurating  the  course  of  lectures 
in  national  history,  delivered  on  24  November  1843  at  the  Academia 
Mihaileana,  Kogalniceanu  stated  that  Tudor  Vladimirescu  hoisted 

“the  national  banner  in  Wallaeliia,  announcing  to  the  Romanians  that 
the  time  had  come  for  the  country  to  shake  off  the  domination  of  foreigners, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  undermining  it  and  to  establish  a  national  go¬ 
vernment.”  7 

Tudor  Vladimirescu  embodied  the  age-old  aspirations  of  the  Ro¬ 
manian  people,  he  was  a  personality  created  by  realities  in  the  Ro¬ 
manian  Lands  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

The  Romanian  revolution,  started  in  Oltenia  on  the  night  of 
13 — 19  January  1821,  spread  all  over  Wallachia,  becoming  a  general 
movement  of  the  entire  people  from  the  bondsmen  to  the  patriotic 
boyars  with  whom  Tudor  had  already  come  to  an  agreement  and  who 
wanted  to  do  away  with  the  existing  order. 

During  the  preparation  of  the  revolution,  Tudor  Vladimirescu 
believed  that  it  would  be  much  easier  for  the  Romanian  people  to 
win  full  national  freedom  by  joining  the  movement  of  the  peoples  in 
the  Balkans,  whose  struggle  for  national  liberation  was  being  organi¬ 
zed  on  the  hospitable  soil  of  Romania.  Hence  the  dose  relationships 
with  the  struggle  of  the  Serbians,  Macedonians,  Montenegrins  and 
Greeks,  the  latter  led  by  the  Hetairia,  an  organization  set  up  in  the 
south  of  Russia,  which  recruited  followers  from  the  Romanian  terri¬ 
tory  as  well. 

Possessing  a  keen  political  and  historical  insight,  based  on  a 
vast  diplomatic  and  military  experience,  Tudor  Vladimirescu  was 
aware  that  calling  the  Romanian  people  to  fight  for  their  rights  was 
an  action  which,  under  the  then  international  circumstances,  had  to 
be  recognized  by  the  Great  Powers.  He  therefore  deliberately  “sent 
word  high  and  wide,”  stating  the  reasons  for  his  uprising.  In  his  Pe¬ 
tition  to  the  Porte  and  in  the  Memorials  he  sent  to  the  pashas  of  the 
Turkish  citadels  on  the  Danube.  Tudor  stated  that  he  had  taken  up 
arms  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  “the  plundering  and  destruction  of  the 
country.”  The  leader  of  the  Romanian  Revolution  had  informed  the 
emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  —  who  together  with  other  sovereigns 
attended  the  Congress  of  Laibach  (Ljubljana)  in  the  spring  of  1821,  a 
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‘congress  which  in  fact  was  to  discuss  the  fate  of  the  Romanian  Lands 
as  well.  News  of  the  Romanian  revolution  were  reaching  Ljubljana 
at  a  time  when  the  powers  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  concerned  about 
the  spreading  of  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Europe,  particularly 
in  Spain,  Italy  and  Portugal.  The  alarm  of  those  who  posed  as  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  destinies  of  peoples  is  expressed  in  the  following  lines  in 
which  the  Romanian  Revolution  is  compared  to  other  bourgeois  revo¬ 
lutions  and  which  clearly  show  that  the  absolute  monarchs  had  fully 
understood  what  Tudor  Vladimirescu  had  in  view  : 

“In  Wallachia  as  well  as  in  Madrid,  Lisbon  and  Naples,  a  handful  of 
soldiers  have  started  causing  disturbances  and  are  trying  to  bring  about  the 
collapse  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Here  as  well  as  in  those  countries  the  revo¬ 
lutionaries  are  trying  to  assume  power  and  to  put  into  practice  subversive 
plans  under  the  guise  of  deep  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  Sultan...  The 
Allied  Powers  are  determined  not  to  negotiate  with  them  and  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  evil.”8 

Russia  disapproved  of  Tudor’s  activities,  grasping  the  deeper 
significance  of  the  Romanian  people’s  rising  against  the  old  domina¬ 
tion.  Emperor  Alexander  I,  who  had  learned  of  the  aim  of  Tudor’s 
uprising  from  the  letter  Tudor  himself  had  written  him,  sent  an  order 
to  the  Russian  consul  in  Bucharest,  in  which  he  said  that  in  his 
opinion  the  Romanian  revolution 

“fatally  resembles  the  events  which  have  precipitated  Spain  into  a  san¬ 
guinary  revolution  and  which  bring  down  upon  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici¬ 
lies  misfortunes  followed  by  serious  repressive  measures,  perhaps  even  the 
scourge  of  war.”9 

A  solution  of  the  Romanian  problems  through  Tudor’s  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  not  favourably  looked  upon  in  the  Chancellery  of  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg.  With  the  help  of  agents  in  the  leadership  of  the  Hetairia, 
the  czar  hoped  to  create  in  the  Principalities  an  atmosphere  that 
would  enable  Russia  to  give  permission  or  even  to  command  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army  to  restore  order,  without  for  that  matter  impairing  the 
Holy  Alliance.  That  is  why  by  exchanging  diplomatic  notes  with  the 
Great  Powers,  with  the  Porte  more  particularly,  Russia  was  trying 
to  obtain  the  right  to  pacify  Wallachia.  At  the  same  time  Austria 
too  offered  to  help  Turkey,  by  sending  arms  and  ammunition  if  only 
the  Porte  asked  for  them. 

Tudor  Vladimirescu’s  revolution  was  organized  in  such  a  way 
as  to  enjoy  the  support  of  the  main  forces  of  the  Romanian  people  — ■ 
the  masses  of  peasants  and  townsfolk.  On  23  January  1821,  Tudgr 
Vladimirescu  issued  —  at  Pade?  —  his  first  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Wallachia  calling  gn  them  to  come  and  form 

“A  disciplined  host  for  the  good  and  profit  of  the  whole  country,” 
to  bring  arms  or 
“iron  pitchforks  and  lances.” 

The  proclamation  called  forth  an  immediate  and  wide  response. 
A  contemporary  noted  that  the  Romanians 

"came  by  the  thousands  to  fight  under  his  banner”  and  that  Tudor  “was  helped 
by  all  the  Romanian  peasantry.”  10 
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The  1821  Revolution  was  a  national  revolution,  a  struggle  for 
the  freedom  of  the  Romanian  people,  first  against  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire,  which  had  violated  the  provisions  in  the  Capitulations.  This 
objective  once  attained,  Tudor  was  to  continue  the  struggle  against 
the  invading  neighbouring  empires  which  had  extended  their  domi¬ 
nation  over  important  Romanian  territories  and  did  not  conceal  their 
policy  of  further  interference. 

The  political  programme  of  the  revolution  formulated  in  the 
Proclamation  of  Pades  and  the  Proclamation  of  Bucharest  emphasized 
the  idea  of  respect  for  the  long-standing  relations  of  the  Romanian 
Principalities  with  the  Porte.  All  the  classes  and  social  strata  in  Ro¬ 
mania  were  interested  in  achieving  those  desiderata.  From  the  outset, 
besides  its  marked  social  claims,  the  movement  also  included  among 
its  aims  the  achievement  of  internal  freedom.  11  Tudor’s  relations  with 
the  "liberal-minded”  boyars  had  the  same  purpose,  i.e.  the  liberation 
of  the  country  from  Ottoman  domination.  The  proclamation  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  justification  of  the  revolution,  stating  the  inalienable  right 
of  the  nation  to  replace  by  force  an  authority  whose  legitimacy  does 
not  emanate  from  the  people.  12  Through  the  whole  people’s  rising  in 
arms  in  1821,  national  awareness  powerfully  asserted  itself  and  found 
one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  of  its  further  development.  13  Foreign 
diplomats  and  politicians  emphasized  the  national  character  of  the 
Romanian  Revolution.  In  his  report  of  10  March  1821  the  diplomatic 
agent  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  Constantinople  stated  that  from  the 
very  beginning  of  his  struggle  Tudor  had  put  forward  the  claim  that  the 
ruling  princes  should  be  elected  by  the  native  people  of  Wallachia. 
Giovani  Battista  Navon  wrote  that  Tudor  sought  only  to  put  an  end 
to  the  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  country  and  the  unlawful 
activities  of  the  Phanariot  princes,  demanding  a  native  prince  and  a 
constitution  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  the  country.  When 
on  22  March  1821  Tudor  was  received  in  audience  by  Udritzki,  the 
chancellor  of  the  Austrian  agency,  he  declared  boldly  : 

“I  shall  never  cease  to  raise  my  voice  for  the  restoration  of  the  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges  of  Wallachia.”  14 

Very  important  in  this  respect  is  the  Certificate  (Carte  de  ade- 
verire)  the  metropolitan  of  the  country,  the  bishops  of  Buzau  and 
Arge?,  and  54  boyars  of  every  rank  gave  Tudor  on  22  March  1821, 
in  which  they  admitted  that 

"the  movement  initiated  by  Purveyor  Tudor  Vladimirescu  is  not  bad 
and  harmful  to  anybody  or  to  the  country ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  useful  and 
redeeming.”  15 

While  carrying  on  numberless  negotiations  with  the  Porte  to 
avoid  an  armed  conflict,  Tudor  finally  realized  that 

“the  Romanians  must  wrest  by  force  from  the  Turks  what  they  could  not  gain 
by  fair  means.” 

To  this  purpose,  he  prepared  for  the  fight.  At  the  same  time, 
with  his  keen  political  insight,  Tudor  realized  that  in  order  to  coun- 
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ter  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  Great  Powers  it  was  necessary  to 
achieve  the  political  unity  of  the  Romanian  nation  : 

“tor  \\  e  are  one,  of  tne  same  race  and  the  same  faith,” 

beginning  —  as  the  times  required  —  with  the  union  into  a  common 
front  of  action  of  the  Wallachians  and  the  Moldavians.  He  also  gave 
directions  to  this  effect,  as 

“harbouring  the  same  thoughts  and  voicing  the  same  feelings  as  Mol¬ 
davia,  we  shall  be  able  to  win  the  rights  both  Principalities  are  entitled  to, 
by  helping  one  another.”  i,! 

The  Revolution  in  Wallachia  caused  a  deep  echo  in  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Lands  occupied  by  the  neighbouring  empires,  where  people  fol¬ 
lowed  its  progress  with  eager  interest.  The  name  of  the  leader  — 
known  as  Todora$  or  Todorut,  both  terms  of  endearment  —  was  on. 
the  lips  of  ail  the  Romanians  under  foreign  domination.  In  Transyl¬ 
vania,  the  revolution  recalled  “the  spectre”  of  Horea  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  and  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  ruling  classes.  The  Transylva¬ 
nian  peasants  were  convinced  that  as  soon  as  Tudor  set  things  right 
in  Wallachia,  he  would  come  to  free  them  too. 

“Everything,  goes  to  show  that  the  Romanian  peasantry  here  look  approvingly 
on  developments  in  Wallachia,  and  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  from  those  part*, 
they  would  doubtless  be  willing  to  join  it,” 17  said  Toma  Vointa,  a  peasant  of 
Hunedoara,  Transylvania. 

As  regards  Moldavia,  Joseph  von  Raab,  the  Austrian  diplomatic- 
agent  in  Jassy,  wrote  to  Chancellor  Metternich  that  the  principles 
put  forward  by  Tudor  Vladimirescu  concerning  the  ejection  of  the 
Phanariots,  the  restoration  of  the  former  privileges  of  the  Romanian. 
Principalities,  the  restriction  of  the  rights  of  the  all-powerful  boyars* 
the  condemnation  of  partiality  in  the  administration  of  justice  were 
looked  upon  with  satisfaction  “and  publicly  praised”  by  the  towns¬ 
people,  the  lesser  boyas  and  the  peasantry.  18  In  a  letter  to  the  same- 
chancellor,  the  Austrian  diplomatic  agent  in  Bucharest,  von  Hakenau, 
wrote  that  “the  spirit  of  liberty  and  insubordination  stirred  up  by 
Puivcyor  Tudor”  would  spread  “like  a  catching  disease”  to  the  Roma¬ 
nians  in  Transylvania  who  are  not  well  treated  “by  their  landlords.”19- 

The  tidings  of  Tudor’s  uprising  revived  the  hopes  which  the  great 
peasant  uprising  of  1784  had  instilled  in  the  hearts  of  the  Transyl¬ 
vanian  Romanians.  This  state  of  mind  was  grasped  from  the  very 
beginning  by  Banffv,  governor  of  Transylvania,  who  sent  word  to* 
the  frontier  districts  to  take  special  measures,  as 

“there  are  close  economic  and  trade  relations,  as  well  as  religious  and' 
national  ties  between  fhis  great  Principality  and  neighbouring'  Wallachia 
[and]  ve  can  rightly  fear  that  the  unrest  and  dangerous  principles,  which 
resemble  those  of  the  so-called  movement  of  Horea,  may  secretly  penetrate- 
into  our  country  and  spread  among  the  humble  people  who  are  favourable  to- 
them  as  it  is.”  20 

The  Turks  crossed  the  Danube  with  an  army  18,000  strong.  This 
made  Tudor  leave  Bucharest  on  15  May  1821.  However,  before  leav¬ 
ing  the  capital,  he  delivered  a  fiery  speech  at  Cotrocem  in  which 
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he  once  again  stated  his  true  and  steadfast  intention.  Although  the 
Romanians  had  done  nothing  but  “defend  the  rights  of  the  homeland” 
against  the  Porte,  he  said, 

“our  enemies  have  reached  our  capital  city,  meaning  to  wage  war  on  us,” 

"which  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  fight  openly  against  them  to 
the  end. 

“We  must  aim  our  guns  at  the  Turks,  if  they  invade  our  country,”  Tudor 
declared  peremptorily,  “and  make  all  the  peoples  praise  our  name  because  we 
have  courageously  withstood  our  enemies.”21 

Tudor  retreated  to  the  camp  at  Golesti.  He  fought  the  Turks 
at  Draga$ani,  Sloboxia  and  Bucharest.  On  27  May  1821  Tudor  Vladi- 
mirescu  was  murdered  by  agents  of  the  Hetairia,  to  which  Alexander 
Ipsilanti  belonged  too. 

No  longer  able  to  suffer  national  and  social  oppression,  the  Ro¬ 
manian  people  gave  expression  to  their  wishes  by  rallying  round 
Tudor,  who  as  the  head  of  the  revolution  embodied  national  conscious¬ 
ness.  After  the  revolution  the  right  of  the  boyars’  councils  of  the 
Principalities  to  elect  the  princes  was  restored  ;  thus  the  direct  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Porte  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Romanian  Lands 
was  put  an  end  to.  This  was  a  firm  assertion  of  the  Romanian  people’s 
independence,  an  important  result  of  the  revolutionary  uprising  of  1821. 

“Only  fear  of  the  Romanian  revolution,  which  had  always  prevented 
the  Turks  from  turning  the  Romanian  Lands  into  pashaliks,  made  them  listen 
to  their  demands.  The  Turks  certainly  remembered  what  the  Romanians  were 
able  to  do  when  driven  to  despair,  for  the  latter  reaped  what  the  great  prin¬ 
ces  of  the  past  had  sown.  That  is  why  Tudor  Vladimirescu’s  revolution  played 
such  an  important  part  in  the  movement  of  regeneration  of  the  Romanian 
people  and  we  can  rightly  say  that  it  ushered  in  a  new  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Romanian  nation.”  22 

The  baneful  policy  and  brutal  intervention  of  the  Great  Powers 
determined  by  fear  of  losing  their  hold  over  the  Principalities,  could 
not  wipe  out  the  revolutionary  gains  of  the  Romanians.  Their  strug¬ 
gle  was  an  important  moment  in  the  liberation  movement  of  the 
people  in  South-East  Europe. 

An  ever  larger  number  of  plans  for  reforms  were  drafted  in 
the  period  that  followed  (some  more  advanced,  others  of  a  narrower 
scope).  They  were  designed  to  secure  the  socio-economic  and  political 
progress,  and  the  complete  independence  of  the  country.  Naturally, 
national  desiderata  were  to  prevail,  for,  if  solved,  they  would  have 
brought  about  deep-going  social  changes.  They  included  persistent 
demands  for  the  union  of  Moldavia  with  Wallachia,  the  independence 
•of  the  new,  unified  principality,  exemption  from  the  tribute  to  the 
Porte  by  paying  a  global  sum  once  and  for  all,  the  emancipation  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  from  the  Church  in  Constantinople.  All  those 
■claims  underlay  the  patriotic  revolutionary  activities  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  following  the  1821  Revolution.  23 
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Taking  into  account  the  character  of  the  1821  Revolution,  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  both  national  and  social  revolution  aimed  against 
foreign  domination  and  the  feudal  order,  that  all  the  classes  and 
social  categories  wishing  the  progress  of  the  country  took  part  in  it,, 
considering  also  its  consequences,  one  can  say  that  it  represents  not. 
only  the  beginning  of  the  modern  age  in  Romania  but  also  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  bourgeois  democratic  revolution  in  this  country. 

In  his  work  Mersul  revolufiei  in  istoria  romanilor  (The  Progress 
of  the  Revolution  in  the  History  of  the  Romanians)  Nicolae  Balcescu 
explained  the  causes  and  antecedents  of  the  1848  Revolution  in  the 
Romanian  Lands  and  regarded  Tudor  Vladimirescu  as  “the  (main)  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  national  awakening”.  He  wrote  that 

“The  national  and  patriotic  spirit  had  derived  great  strength  from  the  1821 
revolution  and  from  the  re-establishment  of  a  government  more  national  [in 
character]  than  in  the  past  ;  ...  a  young  national  party  came  into  being  and' 
set  itself  the  task  of  resuming  the  programme  of  the  1821  revolution,  i.e.  to 
fulfil  all  tlie  wishes  and  meet  ail  the  requirements  of  the  people.”24 

The  revolutionary  events  of  1821  spread,  under  various  forms, 
all  over  the  territories  inhabited  by  Romanians.  While  in  Wallachia 
Tudor  Vladimirescu  restored  the  rule  of  the  native  princes  after  more 
than  a  century  of  brutal  infringement  by  the  Porte  of  the  provisions 
included  in  the  treaties  signed  with  the  Romanian  Lands,  in  Moldavia 
there  were  great  unrest  and  national  and  social  upheavals  which  led 
to  the  removal  by  force  of  high  officials  appointed  under  Ottoman 
pressure  —  an  important  step  towards  the  restoration  of  native  ruling 
princes  in  this  Romanian  Principality  as  well.  In  fact,  in  his  pro¬ 
gramme  of  5  April  1821,  Tudor  Vladimirescu,  had  expressed  the  idea 
of  solidarity  and  joint  struggle  of  the  Romanians  : 

“Harbouring  the  same  thoughts  and  voicing  the  same  feelings  as  Moldavia,  we 
shall  be  able  to  obtain  by  helping  one  another  the  rights  of  both  Principali¬ 
ties.”  23 

“The  year  1821  marks  the  beginning  of  Romania’s  modern  history,  the  year 

1821  marks  the  end  of  cur  Middle  Ages,”  2,1 

wrote  the  Romanian  scholar  Bogdan  Petriceicu  Hasdeu. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  great  Romanian  historian  Nicolae  IorgaT 
the  year  1821  was 

“a  powerful  and  daring  revolution”  which,  seen  in  the  national  and  the  inter¬ 
national  contexts,  marked  “a  step  further  in  the  political  outlook  on  national 
liberty  and  freedom  of  the  people  in  these  Eastern  parts.” 27 

In  his  turn,  Andrei  Otetea  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  nation¬ 
wide  revolution  had  taken  place  at  the  time 

“against  both  the  feudal  order  and  the  Ottoman  domination.”  28 

Although  the  1821  Revolution  did  not  achieve  the  social  and 
national  goals  it  had  in  view,  it  was  not  fruitless.  Its  main  immediate 
gain  was  the  abolition  of  the  Phanariot  regime  and  the  restoration  of 
the  rule  of  native  princes  ;  it  meant  the  reparation  of  the  serious  pre¬ 
judices  the  Porte  had  inflicted  upon  the  autonomy  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  for  a  century.  The  replacing  of  the  Phanariot  princes  by 
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native  princes  did  not  only  mean  a  change  of  person,  it  was  a  genuine 
revolution  which  freed  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  from  the  heavy  taxes 
levied  by  the  Phanariots  and  the  Porte  —  thus  large  sums  of  money 
no  longer  left  the  Principalities  ;  it  created  more  favourable  condi¬ 
tions  for  a  steady  economic,  social  and  cultural  development. 

It  was  therefore  natural  that  after  1821,  when  development  re¬ 
ceived  a  legal  framework  in  a  sense,  agitation  should  grow  more 
intense,  for  it  was  necessary  to  seek  the  best  ways  and  means  of  se¬ 
curing  development  and  of  setting  its  limits  and  its  rhythm.  The  so¬ 
cial  classes  considered  the  state  of  things  in  the  light  of  their  own 
interests  and  did  their  utmost  to  put  them  to  good  use. 

After  1821,  the  revolutionary  struggle  —  under  various  forms 
—  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  in  the  Romanian  Lands.  It  re¬ 
flected  the  desire  of  the  Romanian  people  to  do  away  with  social 
.and  feudal  oppression,  as  well  as  with  foreign  domination,  to  regain 
national  rights,  to  create  a  modern  national  state,  independent  and 
unitary. 

A  document  of  the  time  reads  : 

"No  divine  or  -natural  law  can  condemn  a  people  who  demands  its  national 
rights,  who  forced  Tudor  Vladimireseu,  with  his  praiseworthy  love  of  his  home¬ 
land  to  muster  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden  sons  of  the  homeland  and 
claim  rights  for  all  the  people  of  the  land.”29 

In  1822,  the  carvunari  (carbonari)  of  Moldavia,  led  by  Ioni^a 
Tautu  claimed  general  reforms  in  a  draft  constitution  consisting  of 
77  points.  One  of  the  first  was  respect  of  “the  privilege  of  freedom” 
for  Moldavia, 

“which  from  ancient  times  up  to  now  has  been  her  sacred  right”  as  well  as  “the 
freedom  to  choose  its  ruler  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  country”  :;n 

The  development  of  the  national  awareness  of  the  Romanians 
and  their  struggle  to  unite  into  one  national  state  became  more  in¬ 
tense  as  the  policy  of  interference  in  and  domination  over  the  Ro¬ 
manian  Lands  carried  on  by  the  neighbouring  empires  grew  in 
intensity. 

The  internal  dissensions  between  the  boyars  were  kept  alive  by 
the  two  Powers  —  suzerain  and  protecting  —  which  went  on  fighting 
for  the  consolidation  of  their  influence  in  the  Principalities.  Russia 
supported  the  great  boyars,  their  conservative,  exclusivist  tendencies, 
while  Turkey  —  paradoxically  enough  at  first  sight  —  supported  the 
innovating  tendencies  of  the  lesser  boyars,  in  order  to  consolidate  its 
influence. 

The  struggle  for  influence,  in  which  other  European  powers 
joined  subsequently,  continued  all  through  the  time  when  the  Regle- 
ment  Organique  was  in  force  ;  it  created  a  peculiar  atmosphere  inside 
the  Principalities  and  lent  particular  features  to  the  political  struggle 
which  assumed  an  ever  more  marked  national  character.  The  internal 
conflict  between  the  two  sections  of  the  upper  class  was  favourable 
to  the  great  boyars,  supported  by  Russia,  who  consolidated  their 
position  through  the  Convention  of  Akkerman  signed  on  7  October 
1827. 31  The  agreement  Russia  and  Turkey  concluded  is  particularly 
important  as  it  contained  the  first  elements  of  a  new  internal  organi¬ 
zation,  the  same  for  the  two  Principalities.  Among  others,  the  Con- 
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vention  included  the  following  points  :  the  tributes  and  other  dues 
to  the  Porte  were  to  be  fixed  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  hattisherif  (order  issued  by  the  Sultan)  of  1302,  freedom  of  trade 
—  provided  the  Porte  be  supplied  with  grain,  the  return  of  the  boyars 
who  had  taken  refuge  abroad  because  of  the  1821  Revolution  with 
the  guarantee  of  all  their  rights  and  possessions,  the  setting  up  of  a 
commission  to  propose  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  situation 
in  the  Principalities.  All  these  provisions  represented  the  beginning; 
of  a  practical  attempt  to  satisfy  the  claims  put  forward  in  1821  and 
1822. 32 

The  stipulations  of  the  Akkerman  Convention  were  renewed  irt 
the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  of  1828 — 1829.  The  treaty  was  an  important  document  for  all  the 
peoples  in  the  Balkans  under  Turkish  rule,  and  especially  for  the 
Principalities.  It  stipulated  the  abolition  of  the  Turkish  ray  as  (regions 
under  Turkish  rule)  and  their  return  to  the  Principalities  ;  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  frontier  along  the  Danube  and  its  Sf.  Gheorghe  arm  ; 
the  annexation  by  Russia  of  the  Danube  Delta  and  the  Serpents’  Is¬ 
land  ;  the  obligation  of  the  Porte  to  respect  the  administrative  auto¬ 
nomy  of  the  Principalities  and  their  ancient  privileges  in  conformity 
with  earlier  treaties  ;  the  princes  were  to  be  elected  for  life.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  monopoly  was  also  done  away  with  ;  the  Principalities  were 
granted  full  freedom  of  trade  and  supplementary  levies  or  payments 
in  kind  were  abolished.  The  Porte  also  took  upon  itself  to  respect  the 
administrative  conventions  that  were  to  be  drawn  up  during  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  Principalities  which  was  to  last  until  Turkey  paid  the 
war  reparations  fixed  at  11.500,000  ducats.  33 

By  this  treaty,  the  czarist  empire  was  able  to  achieve  what  the 
Porte  had  not  achieved  for  four  centuries,  i.e.  to  keep  the  Romanian 
Lands  under  foreign  military  occupation  and  to  appoint  a  Russian 
governor  (Kisseleff)  who  ruled  them  for  several  years,  although  appa¬ 
rently  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg  pretended  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  autonomy  of  the  Romanian  Lands.  Under  the  Russian 
governor  even  the  Divan  (the  boyars’  Assembly)  lost  its  former  privi¬ 
lege  to  make  decisions  because  the  prerogatives  of  its  chairman  — • 
the  metropolitan  of  the  country  as  a  rule  —  had  been  assumed  by 
the  Russian  consul.  v‘  Referring  to  certain  aspects  of  international N 
relations,  Karl  Marx  noted  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  and  the  consolidation  of 
czarist  power. 35  Concernig  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  Karl  Marx 
said  that 

“...it  separated  in  fact  Moldavia  and  Waliachia  from  Turkey  and  placed  them 
under  the  domination  of  Russia.-’ 

Characterizing  the  Peace  of  Adrianople,  the  Reglement  Orga - 
rdquo  and  the  Czarist  occupation,  historian  A.  A.  Iordanski  wrote  : 

‘  Russia  was  preparing  to  receive  from  Turkey  137  milli  on  francs  and  she  assum¬ 
ed  the  right  to  occupy  the  Danubian  Principalities  with  her  armies  until  the 
sum  would  be  paid.  To  this  effect,  the  Russian  troops  settled  firmly  in  Bucharest 
and  the  neighbouring  localities,  and  appointed  a  Russian  governor  general  in 
Moldavia  and  Waliachia,  Count  Paul  Kiseeleff,  who  soon  started  implementing 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  for  both  Principalities  regarding 
the  organization  of  their  internal  administration.  A  committee  of  Moldavian  and 
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"Wallachian  boyars  was  set  ap  under  his  chairmanship  ;  they  elected  secretary 
the  incarnate  Russophile  Barbu  ijtirbei,  and  met  in  Bucharest,  which  thenceforth 
became  the  political  centre  of  both  Principalities.  Before  the  enactment  of  the 
main  laws,  Kisseleff  was  invested  with  dictatorial  power  to  introduce  such  re¬ 
forms  as  he  considered  urgent  and  which  were  bound  to  suit  the  government 
in  St.  Petersburg.  It  took  the  committee  two  years  to  draft  the  main  laws  which 
were  repeatedly  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  and  back  to  Bucharest  to  be  completed 
and  amended  ;  they  were  sanctioned  at  last  by  the  Russian  czar,  coming  into 
force  under  the  name  of  Regiement  Organique.” 

The  same  historian  added  : 

“It  goes  without  saying  that,  considering  its  provisions,  the  Regiement  was 
unable  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  peasantry  or  of  the  liberals  and  therefore, 
from  the  outset,  it  became  a  source  of  conflicts  and  sanguinary  clashes  with  the 
police,  while  to  the  nationalities  it  was  a  permanent  and  bitter  reminder  of  a 
gross  imposition  of  a  foreign  will  upon  the  whole  people,  a  symbol  of  the  shat¬ 
tered  hopes  the  nationalities  had  held  in  Russia  which  had  proved  as  unjust 
as  all  the  other.  Besides  the  Regiement,  however,  there  were  many  other 
elements  that  pointed  to  invading  plans  of  the  powerful  eastern  neighbour. 
Having  withdrawn  her  troops  from  the  Principalities  in  1831  and  appointed  as 
ruling  princes  her  proteges  Alexander  Ghica  and  Michael  Sturdza,  Russia  still 
maintained  her  hold  on  Romania.  Two  Russian  colonels  were  appointed 
instructors  in  the  Danubian  Principalities  (they  were,  in  fact,  in  command  of 
the  Romanian  military  units)  and  a  consul  —  Ruckman  by  name  —  was  sent 
for  both  Principalities,  a  man  who  overstepped  his  authority  as  plenipotentiary. 
His  constant  interference  in  the  home  policy  of  the  Principalities  was  the 
source  of  permanent  dissent,  making  the  situation  in  the  two  Principalities  — 
already  hostile  to  Russia  —  even  more  complicated. 37  Protests  against  his 
attitude  were  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  as  well  as  to  the  two  ruling  princes,  but 
St.  Petersburg  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them,  while  the  princes  who  could  only 
■obediently  follow  the  directives  of  the  government  in  St.  Petersburg,  took 
repressive  measures  against  those  who  protested.  This  policy  turned  the  dis- 
c  .ntent  caused  by  the  Regiement  Organique  and  by  Ruckman’s  interference  as 
well  as  irritation  with  Russia  against  the  princes  themselves.  The  revolt  mate¬ 
rialized  in  opposition  and  repeated  attacks  which  gradually  turned  into  a  power¬ 
ful  revolutionary  movement...  During  the  period,  the  progressive  or  liberal 
trend  —  which  had  gone  through  many  a  crisis  and  had  developed  concomi¬ 
tantly  with  general  European  liberalism  —  spread  to  most  of  the  Romanian 
•society  and  made  good  progress.”  38 

Under  the  Regiement  Organique  the  socio-economic,  political  and 
juridical  situation  in  the  relations  of  the  Romanian  Lands  with  other 
states  deteriorated  considerably,  which  made  Karl  Marx  characterize 
it  as  follows  : 

“The  forced  service  law,  enforced  in  1831  by  the  Russian  general  Kisseleff  was 
of  course  dictated  by  the  boyars  themselves.  Thus  Russia  won  over  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  magnates  in  the  Danubian  Principalities  and  the  applause  of 
the  liberal  idiots  all  over  Europe.”  39 

To  draw  the  conclusion  we  consider  essential  for  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  cause  that  prepared  the  1848  Revolution  we  must  say  that 
the  Reglements  Organiques  —  an  expression  of  the  boyars’  class  interests 
and  of  the  policy  of  the  Protecting  Power  —  did  not  touch  the  basis 
of  the  existing  system.  40  Their  goal,  namely  the  adaptation  of  society 
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to  the  new  conditions  of  historical  development,  suited  the  interests 
of  the  boyars,  ever  more  actively  engaged  in  the  exchange  of  goods. 
However,  the  new  legislation  contained  a  serious  and  irreconciliable 
contradiction  in  its  essential  stipulations.  On  the  one  hand  it  eliminated 
feudalism  and  practices  peculiar  to  that  system  from  certain  sectors  and 
introduced  a  modern  organization  in  keeping  with  the  capitalist  stage 
of  historical  development  ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  it  maintained 
and  strengthened  feudalism  in  agriculture  —  the  main  sector  of  the 
economy  —  and  preserved  arbitrariness  and  privileges  in  the  system 
of  political  government.  That  is  why  the  provisions  favouring  the 
development  of  capitalism  in  various  fields  were  implemented  only 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  suited  the  economic  and  political  interests 
of  the  boyars  and  the  strategy  of  the  Protecting  Power. 

Characterizing  the  political  situation  of  the  Romanians  after  the 
Treaty  of  Adrianople,  Karl  Marx  wrote  : 

“...The  Wallachians  or  Daco-Romans  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  population 
in  the  area  between  the  Lower  Danube  and  the  Dniester,  are  a  highly  mixed 
people,  of  Greek  Orthodox  denomination  ;  the  language  they  speak  is  of  Latin 
origin,  resembling  Italian  in  many  respects  Those  who  inhabit  Transylvania 
and  Bucovina  are  Austrian  subjects,  those  in  Bessarabia  are  under  the  Russian 
Empire,  while  those  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  —  the  only  two  principalities 
in  which  the  Daco-Roman  race  can  boast  a  political  existence  —  have  their 
own  ruling  princes  who  are  nominally  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte  but 
actually  under  Russian  domination."  41 

When  analysing  czarist  Russia’s  foreign  policy,  Friedrich  Engels 
too  wrote  the  following  appreciation  of  the  situation  in  the  Romanian 
Principalities  : 

“Since  Peter  the  Great  entered  the  Danubian  Principalities,  Russia  carefully 
saw  to  their  independence...  Nicholas  made  the  Romanians  happy  as  it  were, 
through  Kisseieff,  with  the  Reglement  Organique,  which  is  in  force  to  this 
day.  The  whole  of  Europe  enthusiastically  applauded  this  code  of  liberty  which 
has  set  up  the  most  horrible  serfdom.  ” 42 

In  his  article  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Russian  Czarism  he  wrote  : 
“In  any  case,  peace  gave  the  Russian  Empire  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  terri¬ 
tories  in  Asia  and  new  pretexts  for  permanent  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Principalities.  From  then  on  until  the  Crimean  War,  the  Principalities  ser¬ 
ved  for  karczma  zajezdna  (inn  and  public  house)  to  the  Russian  troops,  which 
seldom  left  them  all  throughout  this  period.”  43 

Despite  its  social  and  political  limitations,  yet  owing  to  the  com¬ 
mon  legislation  introduced  in  the  two  countries,  the  Reglement  Orga¬ 
nique  made  it  possible  to  organize  the  Romanians’  struggle  for  national 
unity.  It  is  quite  significant  that  during  the  period  the  national  party 
of  Wallachia  drew  up  a  memorial  including  demands  regarding  secu¬ 
rity  “outside  and  stability  inside”  the  two  countries.  The  first  demand 
was  that 

“Wallachia  and  Moldavia  urate  into  one  principality”  which  should  be  “auto¬ 
nomous  and  independent  of  Turkey.”  44 

Several  Romanian  secret  societies  were  set  up  in  Transylvania 
and  the  Banat  (The  Costitution  of  Lugoj  for  instance)  whose  aim 
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was  to  organize  the  provinces  on  constitutional  bases  by  fighting  against 
the  feudal  regime  and  obtaining  national  liberty.  In  the  years  1834 — 1835, 
echoes  came  from  the  mining  districts  of  the  Banat  of  a  triple  secret 
collaboration  between  Transylvanians,  Wallachians  and  Moldavians,  the 
aim  of  which  was  to  set  up  “the  Romanian  Republic”  which  should 
unite  all  the  Romanian  Lands  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights  and  duties, 
the  abolition  of  ranks  and  titles,  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants  from 
the  burdensome  feudal  servitude,  and  the  principle  of  national  repre¬ 
sentation.  Vj 

Such  actions  contributed  to  the  national  regeneration  of  all  the 
territories  inhabited  by  Romanians.  As  Metternich  himself,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Habsburg  Empire  showed,  the  republican  “plotting”  in  the 
mining  districts  of  the  Banat  was  “beyond  any  doubt  connected  with 
those  trends.’'7'6 

In  1838  the  will  of  the  Romanian  people  to  achieve  social  and 
national  emancipation  materialized  in  the  Declaration  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  National  Party  or  The  Act  of  Union  and  Independence 
worked  out  by  Ion  Campineanu.  The  declaration  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  draft  constitution,  both  drawn  up  in  November  1838  in 
Bucharest,  set  off  the  aims  of  the  struggle  which  were  the  formation 
of  a  single  Romanian  State,  of  a  “free  and  independent”  homeland  for 
all  the  separated  members  of  the  Romanian  nation,  equality  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  freedom  and  distribution  of  land  to  the  peasants. 47 

In  1829  Ion  Heliade  Radulescu  was  publishing  in  Bucharest 
Curierul  Romanesc  (The  Romanian  Courier)  while  Gheorghe  Asachi 
published  Albina  Romaneasca  (The  Romanian  Bee)  in  Jassy.  In  the 
years  1337 — 1838  came  out  in  Bucharest  a  gazette  with  the  symbolic 
title  of  Romania,  edited  by  Aaron  Florian  and  G.  G.  Hill.  In  1838  two 
newspapers  were  brought  out  by  George  Baritiu  in  Bra?ov  —  Gazeta 
de  Transilvania  (Transylvania’s  Gazette)  and  Foaie  pentru  minte,  inimd 
literal-lira  (A  Gazette  for  the  Mind,  the  Heart  and  Literature)  —  to 
which  writers  from  all  the  historical  Romanian  provinces  contributed. 
These  publications  helped  further  the  struggle  for  social  and  national 
rights  of  all  Romanians.  7,8 

The  national-cultural  movement  was  given  a  powerful  impulse  by 
the  idea  of  the  unity  of  all  Romanians.  The  name  of  Dacia,  referring 
to  the  entire  Romanian  land  often  appeared  in  the  titles  of  books 
ai  d  the  headlines  of  the  periodicals  Dacia  literara  (Literary  Dacia),  Ma- 
yazir.ul  istoric  pentru  Dacia  (Historical  Magazine  for  Dacia)  —  while 
Michael  the  Brave,  the  great  historical  figure  who  had  united  the 
Romanian  Lands  into  one  country  aroused  particular  interest. 

“I  regard  as  my  homeland  all  Ihe  places  where  Romanian  is  spoken,  and  the 
history  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia  and  of  the  brothers  in  Transylvania  is  our 
national  history.”49 

Mihail  Kogalniceanu  used  to  say. 

At  the  same  time,  the  national  and  cultural  movement  was 
highly  patriotic,  contributing  to  the  elimination  of  the  outdated  feu¬ 
dal  regime,  to  the  improvement  of  the  living  conditions  of  the  masses 

The  year  1842  was  an  important  moment  in  the  actions  preceding 
the  revolution.  It  was  the  time  when  the  Romanian  newspapers  and 
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magazines  carried  on  a  steady  and  far-reaching  campaign  against  the 
denationalization  the  Hungarian  aristocracy  of  Transylvania  tried  to 
impose  through  the  reactionary  Diet.  The  latter  had  approved  a  ten- 
year  plan  for  the  forced  Magyarization  of  the  Romanians.  The  Roma¬ 
nian  press  of  Transylvania,  together  with  the  Saxon  one,  openly 
stated  the  right  of  the  Romanian  language  —  the  language  of  the 
majority  of  the  population,  the  Romanians  —  to  become  the  official 
language  of  the  country,  for  it  was  an  effective  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  all  the  inhabitants  of  Transylvania,  irrespective  of  their 
nationality. 

The  secret  society  led  by  Dimitrie  Filipescu  (1840),  which  Nicolae 
Balcescu,  Eftimie  Murgu  and  others  had  joined,  carried  on  a  very 
important  activity  for  the  ideological  preparation  of  the  1848  Revo¬ 
lution.  Its  programme  already  included  the  great  objectives  of  the  1848 
Revolution  :  emancipation  of  serfs  and  distribution  of  land  to  the  pea¬ 
sants  with  compensation,  abolition  of  boyar  privileges,  personal  freedom 
and  equality  for  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  a  democratic  republic,  the 
setting  up  of  a  revolutionary  army  and  the  independence  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  3(1  The  same  society,  together  with  Ion  Ghica  and  Christian  Tell, 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  secret  society.  Frdtia  (Brotherhood)  which 
purported  to  abolish  the  outdated  feudal  system  and  proclaimed  the 
ideal  of  the  union  of  all  Romanians  into  a  democratic,  independent 
state.  51 

In  the  period  previous  to  the  1848  Revolution  the  unrest  and 
upheavals  of  the  peasants  aimed  against  feudal  exploitation  took  new 
forms.  One  of  the  most  important  was  the  uprising  of  1826  in  Oltenia, 
led  by  Simeon  Mehedinteanu  and  GhitS  Cutui,  who  had  participated 
in  the  1821  Revolution.  Another  one  was  the  movement  of  the  mofi  in 
the  Apuseni  Mountains,  which  lasted  from  1841  to  1847  and  was  aimed 
against  their  exploitation  by  the  Austrian  fiscal  authorities.  As  early 
as  1846 — 1847  in  Moldavia  there  was  increasing  resistance  of  the 
peasantry  to  the  feudal  system  and  growing  opposition  of  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  to  the  oppressive  regime  imposed  by  the  foreign  powers  through 
the  princes  who  ruled  the  country  under  the  Reglement  Organique. 

The  Romanian  revolutionaries  had  a  far-reaching  vision  of  what 
Romanian  should  be  in  the  future.  02 

“National  union  is  the  fine  slogan  which  can  be  heard  everywhere,  powerfully 
rousing  the  spirits",  George  Baritiu  wrote  in  1844.  “The  peoples  of  Europe  realize 
that  the  force  and  might  of  a  people,  its  power,  its  well-pondered  policy,  its 
hopes,  its  present  and  future  depend  on  national  union.” 53 

Reflecting  this  fact  and  noting  that  the  national  movement  in 
the  Romanian  Lands  asserted  itself  most  vigorously,  proving  the  unity 
of  the  Romanian  people,  the  French  magazine  Revue  des  deux  mondes 
published,  early  in  1848,  a  study  by  publicist  Hippolyte  Desp-ez,  who, 
after  having  visited  various  parts  of  Romania,  wrote  • 

“This  mutilated  people  already  constitutes  a  single  body,  and  the  vast  territory 
it  includes  in  its  unity  is  called  Romania,  if  not  in  the  language  of  treaties,  at 
least  in  that  of  patriotism.”  34 
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While  the  revolutionary  spirit  was  rising  and  the  revolution  was 
being  prepared,  the  ties  between  the  revolutionaries  in  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  Transylvania,  the  Banat  and  Bucovina  grew  stronger,  thus 
expressing  the  unitary  revolutionary  programme  of  the  entire  Roma¬ 
nian  people.  The  meetings  between  the  leaders  of  the  Romanian  revo¬ 
lution  took  place  abroad,  in  Paris,  and  in  Romania. 

The  1784  movement  in  Transylvania  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
collapse  of  the  feudal  society,  55  and  represented,  as  Nicolae  Balcescu 
too  believed, 

"an  important  moment  in  the  many  struggles  of  the  Romanian  people  for  social 
emancipation  and  national  unity.” 

According  to  that  great  Romanian  historian,  Horea  wrote 

“the  rights  of  the  Romanian  nation  and  the  political  and  social  programme  of 
its  future  revolutions.”  56 

c 

Balcescu’s  affirmation  confirms  the  close  connection  between  the. 
two  social  and  political  events  that  took  place  in  Romania  —  Horea’s 
revolution  of  1784  and  Tudor’s  revolution  of  1821  —  in  the  struggle 
for  the  achievement  of  national  Unity  within  a  state. 

In  the  years  following  1784  the  socio-economic  and  political  si¬ 
tuation  of  Transylvania  became  ever  more  complex.  That  is  why,  after 
the  death  of  Joseph  II,  there  was  a  general  tendency  towards  abro¬ 
gating  his  enlightened  absolutist  legislation.  The  watchword  was  res¬ 
titutio  in  integrum,  not  only  was  it  necessary  to  re-establish  the 
governing  institutions  done  away  with  by  the  reforms  of  the  emperor, 
but  also  “to  ensure  against  any  such  attempts  in  the  future.”  57 

The  struggle  between  the  Magyar  Diet  and  the  new  emperor, 
Leopold  II,  was  dramatic  ;  it  demonstrated  that  a  return  to  the  for¬ 
mer  state  of  affairs  was  not  possible.  The  circumstances  demanded 
concessions,  which  had  to  be  made  and  were  made.  The  nobles  who,  in 
the  absence  of  a  bourgeoisie,  had  become  the  spokesmen,  of  the  new 
political  aspirations,  shifted  the  struggle  on  to  the  national  plane.  Thus 
the  national  struggle  of  the  Magyar  nobility  helped  them  conceal  prin¬ 
ciples  that  were  in  utter  contraction  with  the  national  interests  of  the 
oppressed  nationalities.  What,  they  wanted  to  obtain  was  more  freedom 
from  the  central  power  for  the  Magyar  language  and  national  culture 
and  the  union  of  Transylvania  with  Hungary.  Conservative  in  every 
respect,  the  Diet  demanded  “restitution”  in  all  the  sectors  of  public 
life.  58 

Under  the  reactionary  regime  established  to  counteract  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  French  Revolution  it  was  easy  to  reach  an  agreement 
concerning  a  return  to  the  relations  existing  before  the  reforms.  Under 
Leopold  II  the  Enlightenment  and  reforms  were  still  mentioned  ;  under 
his  successor  Francis  I  (1791  — 1835)  however,  reaction  was  ripe.  The 
secret  police  and  censorship  grew  all  powerful  and  the  revolutionary 
spirit  was  violently  suppressed  in  all  domains.  The  foreign  policy  of 
the  monarchy  wholly  corresponded  to  these  lines.  59 

The  Diet  of  1794  as  well  as  the  subsequent  ones  were  conservative 
in  spirit,  careful  to  avoid  any  innovation  endangering  the  domination 
and  privileges  of  the  artistocracy. 
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Despite  these  obstacles,  the  crisis  of  feudalism  grew  deeper  in 
the  years  prior  to  the  1848  Revolution.  Weakened  by  endless  social 
movements,  the  Hapsburg  empire  intensified  economic  and  fiscal 
exploitation  in  order  to  survive.  Transylvania  bore  the  tarunt  of  this 
policy,  suffering  its  consequences  :  a  powerful  economic  exploitation 
and  subjection  to  the  central  policy.  In  the  absence  of  the  Diet  —  which 
was  no  longer  convened  until  1834  —  Transylvania  was  governed  by 
the  Aulic  Chancellery  of  Vienna  through  the  governor  and  higher 
officials  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Court. 

In  this  historical  context  the  movement  for  reform  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  Transylvania  against  Hapsburg  absolutism  —  the  move¬ 
ment  was  headed  by  Miklloss  Wesselenyi,  Dionysiy  Kemeny,  John  Beth- 
len  and  others  —  favoured  only  the  interests  and  freedom  of  the 
noblemen.  60 

The  prospects  of  development  of  the  Romanian  spirit,  as  a  result 
of  growing  national  consciousness  on  both  sides  of  the  Carpathians, 
were  regarded  with  concern  by  the  Magyar  ariatocracy,  in  possession 
of  pclitical  power  in  Transylvania. 

That  is  why  liberalization  and  democratization  of  the  feudal 
government  system  in  Transylvania  was  particularly  difficult  :  it  was 
necessary  in  the  first  place  to  grant  rights  to  the  Romanian  majority, 
which  would  have  meant  the  political  suicide  of  the  Magyar  aristocracy. 
Therefore,  to  avoid  the  assuming  by  the  Romanians  of  political  power 
in  Transylvania,  the  nobles  resorted  to  the  solution  of  forced  Magyari- 
zation.  The  first  to  suggest  it  in  1833  was  Mikilos  Wesselenyi,  the  most 
ardent  advocate  of  Transylvania’s  Magyarization. 

“In  my  opinion,-’  Wesselenyi  wrote  at  the  time,  “it  is  not  only  correct  but 
also  very  necessary  that  the  lower  classes  should  not  enjoy  national  rights  and 
the  right  to  representation  unless  they  become  a  Magyar  population  indeed, 
unless  they  merge  with  the  nation  whose  rights  they  want  to  enjoy,  and  unless 
they  adopt  its  language  and  customs.  This  does  not  mean  discrimination  or 
coercion.  The  price  for  such  a  magnificent  reward  is  only  learning  a  language, 
which  is  something  anyone  can  do.  In  this  way  those  who  do  not  speak 
Hungarian  or  are  not  Hungarians  would  gradually  be  granted  national  rights 
according  as  they  become  Magyars.”  Gl 

Therefore  Magyarization  was  to  be  the  price  of  freedom. 

In  the  light  of  this  conception  we  clearly  understand  why  the 
Magyar  aristocracy  of  Transylvania  laid  such  a  great  stress  on  the 
union  of  Transylvania  with  Hungary,  on  the  suppression  of  the  Roma¬ 
nians’  national  movement.  Even  if  they  professed  liberal  views,  the 
Magyar  aristocracy  did  not  recognize  the  existence  or  the  rights  of  any 
other  nation  besides  the  Magyar  one  which  they  considered  one  and 
indivisible,  with  one  language,  living  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
mythical  state  of  Saint  Stephen.  One  can  thus  understand  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  sharpening  of  national  contradictions  before  and  during 
the  1848  Revolution. 

The  fact  that  the  Romanian  nation  asserted  itself,  the  growth  of 
national  and  state  consciousness  led  to  the  intensification  of  the  fight 
in  all  the  domains  of  social  and  political  life.  Since  Inochentie  Micu 
and  the  Svpplex  Libellus  Vaiachorum,  the  movement  of  the  Romanians 
had  made  great  progress  along  the  new  lines  imposed  by  the  develop- 
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mein  oi  the  forces  of  production,  by  the  new  socio-political  structure 
oL  the  Romanian  nation,  by  its  increased  national  consciousness,  all  of 
them  arising  from  the  innovating  changes  wrought  in  the  Romanian 
society  as  a  whole.  During  their  long  struggle  to  preserve,  assert  and 
develop  their  national  individuality  the  Romanians  became  persuaded 
that  the  tyrannical  noblemen  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  “with  philo- 
sophical'’  and  humanitarian  arguments,  but  “with  the  lance  as  during 
Horea’s  uprising.-’  6- • 

In  1842,  the  Diet  passed  the  bill  providing  for  the  gradual  intro¬ 
duction,  over  ten  years,  of  the  Hungarian  language  as  the  official  lan¬ 
guage  of  Transylvania.  Both  Romanians  and  Saxons  rose  in  vehement 
protest  against  this  “shameful  bargaining  and  unjust  law,”  as  Simion 
ESrnutiu  put  it,  or,  in  George  Baritiu’s  words  :  “the  sentence  by  which 
the  Romanian  nationality  was  destroyed.”  It  was  then  that  Stephan 
Ludwig  Roth  wrote  his  article  Der  Sprachkampf  in  Siebenbiirgen  in 
which  he  said  ; 

“I  do  not  sec  why  one  should  impose  an  official  language  of  the  country,  for 
we  already  have  an  official  language.  It  is  neither  German,  nor  Hungarian  ;  it 
is  the  Romanian  language  !  No  matter  how  hard  we  tried,  we  the  nations  in  the 
Diet,  we  cannot  change  anything.” 

And  the  Saxon  scholar  concluded  addressing  the  Magyar  noblemen  : 

"Mind  my  words,  don’t  throw  live  coals  into  dry  straw.  You  are  sowing  wind 
and  will  reap  the  whirlwinds.”  63 

The  real  causes  of  the  policy  of  Magyarization,  so  persistently 
advocated,  were  clearly  explained  by  Wesselenyi  himself  in  1846,  in 
a  letter  to  Louis  (Lajos)  Kossuth,  in  which  he  openly  and  unreser¬ 
vedly  stated  his  own  logical  arguments  : 

"We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  through  this  [Transylvanianl  aristocracy  that 
our  nationality  exists.  In  point  of  worth  and  reason  our  aristocracy  has  many 
shortcomings  and  no  fewer  sins  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Magyar  character 
exists  only  or  almost  only  within  it.  Ii'  by  ruining  the  thousands  of  noble¬ 
men  their  number  should  become  insignificant,  most  of  the  millions  replacing 
them  would  not  be  Magyar.  It  would  be  abnormal  and  mathematically  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  small  number  to  do  and  to  weigh  more  than  a  large  one.  This 
kind  of  impossibility,  i.e.  that  the  Hungarian  nationality  and  lar.guage  —  much 
smaller  in  number  —  should  prevail  over  by  far  more  numerous  nationalities, 
har  been  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  with  us  the  large  majority  is  worth 
nothing  and  only  the  number  of  the  nobility  counts.  The  majority  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity  is  of  course  Hungarian  and  this  is  the  only  reason  why  there  is  nothing 
preposterous  in  its  language  and  people  to  be  above  the  others.  However, 
this  will  change  if  the  millions  of  non-Magyar  people  make  up  the  majority 
both  numerically  and  juridically.  There  is  no  great  loss  if  our  present  aristo¬ 
cracy  disappears,  for  they  are  not  worth  very  much.  Another  aristocracy  will 
take  their  place,  provided  they  are  efficient,  have  money  or  estates,  an  aristo¬ 
cracy  more  numerous  of  course  than  the  present  one.  They  could  be  —  and 
we  can  believe  that  they  will  be— better,  cleverer,  yet  not  Magyar  !  All  this 
should  be  carefully  considered,  for  the  revolution  for  us  is  even  more  catas¬ 
trophic  than  for  other  nations.  The  French  Revolution  drove  away  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  ;  another  one  has  taken  its  place,  still  French,  for  it  is  made  up  of 
French  people.  In  Galicia,  the  Polish  nobility  were  slaughtered  by  the  Polish 
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peasantry  ,  no  matter  if  there  is  nobody  to  take  their  place  or  if  they  are 
replaced  by  the  descendants  of  the  murderers,  they  will  all  be  Polish.  It  i» 
different  with  us...  M 

Wesselenyi  admitted  thei'efore  that  the  Magyars  were  less  nu¬ 
merous  in  Transylvania  (than  the  Romanians)  and  that  the  Magyar 
element  was  represented  by  a  few  thousand  noblemen  as  compared  to 
the  million  of  non-Magyars.  That  is  why,  in  1833,  he  had  so  eagerly 
suggested  the  Magyarization  of  “the  lower  people”  belonging  to  other 
nationalities.  In  1846  he  maintained  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  maintain  and  spare  the  nobilitv  for,  were  it  to  disappear,  it  could 
have  been  replaced  only  by  those  millions  of  non-Magyar  people,  which 
would  have  caused  the  collapse  of  Magyar  political  domination  as 
well.  The  Magyar  aristocracy  saw  in  the  “union”  of  Transylvania  with 
Hungary  a  solution  to  the  dangerous  demographic  and  political 
imbalance. 

On  the  eve  of  1848,  the  ideal  of  the  political  unitary  Romanian 
State,  organized  on  democratic  bases,  w’as  launched,  as  a  unitary  revo¬ 
lutionary  programme,  by  Nieolae  Balcescu. 

“I  believe"’,  he  said  on  1  January  1847,’  that  our  goal  can  be  no  other  than 
the  national  unity  of  the  Romanians.  The  Romanian  national  feeling  is  there¬ 
fore  our  banner,  under  which  we  must  call  all  the  Romanians.” 05 

In  January  1847,  Balcescu  wrote  the  following  about  the  situation 
in  the  Romanian  Lands  : 

‘In  Transylvania,  the  Romanians  are  smarting  under  the  yoke  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  ;  in  the  Principalities,  corrupt,  hypocritical  governments  are  in  power, 
illegal,  oppressing  the  people,  minding  only  their  own  interests,  acting  as 
they  wish,  making  of  cheating,  deception,  perjury,  even  robbery  the  art  of 
governing.”  60 

The  year  1848  witnessed  historic  events  in  which  whole  peoples 
and  countries,  from  France  to  the  Romanian  Lands,  from  Sicily  to  the 
British  Isles,  were  involved.  The  intensity  of  the  social  movements, 
accompanied  in  many  places  by  national  movements,  was  different  in 
many  ways  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  social  and  national  contra¬ 
dictions,  to  the  relationship  between  the  development  of  the  forces  of 
production  and  social  relations,  to  the  strength  of  revolutionary  forces 
and  the  social  foundation  of  the  movements,  according  also  to  the  aims 
of  the  revolution.  fi7 

As  the  Romanian  revolution  was  carried  out  concomitantly  with 
the  revolutions  which  had  spread  all  over  Europe,  it  constituted  the 
outpost  of  the  bourgeois-democratic  revolution  in  this  part  of  the 
continent. 

The  revolution  in  Romania  was  an  objective  historical  necessity, 
determined  by  the  necessity  of  further  developing  the  forces  of  pro¬ 
duction,  of  securing  economic  and  social  progress,  and  of  achieving 
both  state  and  national  union,  as  well  as  absolute  independence. 

Correctly  noting  the  necessary  historical  character  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  its  legitimacy  and  causes,  deriving  from  the  cruel  sodal  and 
national  oppression  against  which  the  Romanian  people  had  fought 
for  centuries  on  end,  Nieolae  Balcescu  wrote  in  Mersul  revolutiei  in 
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istoric.  rom&mlor  (The  Progress  of  the  Revolution  in  the  History  of  the 
Romanians) 

"The  1346  Romanian  revolution  was  not  an  ephemeral,  accidental  phenomenon, 
without  a  past  and  a  future.,  with  no  other  cause  than  the  fortuitous  wish  of 
a  minority  or  the  general  European  movement.  The  general  revolution  was 
the  occasion,  not  the  cause  of  the  Romanian  revolution.  Its  cause  must  be 
sought  in  the  remote  past.  It  was  hatched  hy  eighteen  centuries  of  toil,  suf¬ 
fering  and  self-moulding  of  the  Romanian  people.”  68 

Tiie  similar  essential  claims  in  the  programmes  of  1821  and  1848, 
as  well  as  the  perfect  continuity  of  the  two  movements  are  one  more 
proof  that  the  1848  Revolution  was  neither  “the  Romanian  version” 
of  what  happened  in  Paris  in  February,  nor  the  product  of  generous 
minds  who  were  not  familiar  with  the  realities  in  Romania  and  were 
guided  by  their  extensive  reading  of  foreign  works.  The  1848  Revo¬ 
lution  in  the  Romanian  Lands  has  its  roots  thrust  deep  in  the  Roma¬ 
nian  society  ;  it  is  the  expression  of  the  great  effort  made  by  progres¬ 
sive  forces  to  solve  the  crisis  of  the  feudal  society  through  revolution. 

Feudal  relations  were  too  narrow  to  allow  the  development  of 
the  forces  of  production,  the  emergence  of  the  early  forms  of  mecha¬ 
nized  industry,  the  marketing  of  the  grain  output  of  large  estates.  The 
conflict  between  the  character  of  the  new  forces  of  production  and 
the  old  relations  cf  production  manifested  itself  on  the  socio-political 
plane  in  the  conflict  between  the  rising  bourgeoisie,  whose  programme 
included  claims  of  the  masses  of  people  —  which  secured  them  the 
firm  support  of  the  latter  —  and  the  great  landowners  who  controlled 
the  state  apparatus.  The  situation  was  even  more  serious  because 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  under  both  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte 
and  Russia’s  “protectorate”,  Dobruja  was  in  possession  of  the  Porte, 
Bessarabia  had  been  incorporated  into  Russia,  while  Transylvania,  the 
Banat  and  Bucovina  were  part  of  the  Hapsburg  empire.  Foreign 
domination  constituted  a  direct  support  for  the  reactionary  feudal  land¬ 
lords  inside  the  country,  for  the  Great  Powers  were  against  any  pro¬ 
gress,  intent  only  on  robbing  the  country  of  its  riches,  thus  making 
the  life  of  the  masses  even  harder  than  before.  Trying  to  prevent  the 
socio-economic  development  of  the  country,  to  thwart  the  Romanian 
people's  aspirations  to  unity  and  independence,  foreign  domination 
endangered  the  very  existence  of  the  Romanian  nation. 

The  emancipation  of  serfs  and  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  put  for¬ 
ward  in  Printipiile  noastre  pentru  reformarea  patriei  (Our  Principles 
for  Reforming  the  Homeland)  drawn  up  by  the  Moldavian  revolutio¬ 
naries,  in  The  Proclamation  oj  Islaz  and  The  National  Petition  of  Blaj 
were  considered  the  main  conditions  able  to  secure  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  new  capitalist  relations  of  production  in  agriculture  and 
consequently  to  weaken  the  economic  foundation  of  the  great  land- 
owners  —  the  social  force  opposing  the  transformations  proposed  by 
the  revolutionaries.  Giving  land  to  the  peasants,  which  was  meant  to 
consolidate  their  emancipation  economically,  was  to  be  the  next  step 
in  the  solution  of  the  peasant  problem.  The  1848  revolutionaries  rea¬ 
lized  that  it  was  only  through  the  redistribution  of  land  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  freedom  of  the  peasants  could  be  fully  achieved.  *\t  the  same 
time,  making  the  peasant  the  owner  of  a  plot  of  land  was,  in  their 
view,  the  most  efficient  means  of  establishing  a  durable  tie  between  the 
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peasant  and  the  land  he  tilled,  of  securing  the  peasant’s  attachement 
to  the  cause  of  the  revolution. 

The  correct  appreciation  of  the  indissoluble  links  existind  be¬ 
tween  the  land  reform  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Romanian  nation 
made  the  radical  leaders  of  the  revolution  militate  for  the  democratic 
solution  of  the  agrarian  question.  Nicolae  Balcescu  wrote  : 

“In  order  to  have  a  homeland  to  defend,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the 
peasants  owners  of  the  land”. 69 

Mihail  Kogalniceanu  took  a  similar  stand  when  he  stated  that 

“only  a  peasant  who  owns  land  can  love  nis  land,  and  he  will  therefore  love  his- 
homeland  too”. 70 

The  twofold  aim  of  the  revolution  —  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal 
system  and  the  elimination  of  foreign  domination  —  caused  the  most 
varied  social  categories  to  join  the  struggle  :  peasants,  workmen,  arti¬ 
sans,  townspeople,  the  lesser  boyars  (connected  with  the  new  capitalist 
relations  of  production),  intellectuals  animated  by  the  progressive  ideas 
of  the  time  and  sharing  the  aspirations  of  the  people,  the  people 
en  massed 

The  prevailing  idea  of  the  revolution  was  the  restoration  of  an¬ 
cient  Dacia,  “Daco-Romania”,  “New  Dacia”,  etc.  Voicing  this  political 
creed  which  inspired  all  the  1843  Romanian  revolutionaries,  the  news¬ 
paper  Constitufionalul  (The  Constitutional)  wrote  : 

“All  the  countries  inhabited  by  Romanians  must  be  called  Romania  and  form 
one  single  state,  for  they  are  all  the  homeland  of  the  Romanians  and  all  the 
Romanian  patriots  inhabiting  them  make  up  the  Romanian  nation,  one  and 
indivisible.”  n 

Every  means,  every  method  —  from  the  diplomatic  ones  to  force  — 
were  to  be  used  in  order  to  achieve  it,  stress  being  laid  on  the  union 
of  the  masses  of  people  who  were  to  be  armed  : 

“National  unity  was  the  cherished  dream  of  our  valiant  hospodars  (...),  who- 
embodied  the  individuality  and  principles  of  the  people  and  made  them  known 
to  the  world.  They  lived,  they  worked,  they  suffered  and  died  for  it  (...).  What 
conquest  could  not  achieve,  brotherhood  will  achieve.  What  our  great  valiant 
hospodars  could  not  do,  the  people,  armed  and  strengthened  by  a  principle,  will 
do.”  72 

The  Romanian  revolutionaries  of  1848  believed  that  this  vital 
aspiration  could  be  fulfilled  either  all  at  once,  or  rather  stage  by 
stage  ;  during  a  first  stage  by  the  union  of  Moldavia  with  Wallachia  ; 
then,  after  the  consolidation  of  the  partly  unified  new  state,  its  full 
unity  would  be  achieved  by  setting  up  Daco-Romania,  as  they  called  it- 

Ion  Ghica  was  soon  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  foundation  of  Dacia, 
comprising  the  three  Romanian  Lands  within  its  boundaries,  had  also- 
been  mentioned  at  the  Assembly  of  Blaj  : 

“The  Romanians  beyond  the  Carpathians  pinned  their  hopes  on  the  Romanians  in 
the  Principalities.  We  had  foreseen,  discussed  and  decided  the  case  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Committee,  the  moment  the  idea  of  an  assembly  at  Blaj  had  appeared. 
Naturally,  Transylvania  was  to  be  the  refuge  of  the  Romanian  revolution  if  the 
latter  failed.  It  had  been  decided  to  fight  in  the  mountains  and  to  cross  them 
through  the  Bran  Pass.”  73 

Stephan  Ludwig  Roth,  a  Saxon  teacher  who  had  also  actively 
participated  in  the  Blaj  Assembly,  wrote  to  a  colleague  of  Brasov  that 
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“the  idea  of  a  state  of  the  Romanians  has  been  alive  in  thousands  of  hearts”  and 
in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  “this  inflammable  matter  is  certain  to  have  an  effect 
soon,  even  if  blood  is  to  be  shed”. 74 

The  same  opinion  was  often  expressed  by  others  as  well.  For 
instance,  the  Hapsburg  police  reported  that  Professor  C.  Roman 

’’carried  on  an  open  propaganda  for  the  restoration  of  Dacia." 

N.  Ionescu,  G.  Sion  and  other  Moldavian  refugees  to  Transylvania 
are  belived  to  have  said  the  same,  while  the  correspondent  of  the 
Allgemeinc  Zeitung  of  Augsburg  mentioned  how  widely  the  idea  was 
circulated  and  said  that  he  had  talked  with 

“two  revolutionaries  from  Jassy  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Foc$ani  and  were 
firmly  convinced  that  the  republic  of  Dacia  would  emerge  out  of  the  chaos  of 
movements  and  upheavals.  Dacia  will  include  all  the  regions  I  ...I  from  the 
Northern  Carpathians  to  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea”. 

The  revolutionary  committee  in  Bucovina  wanted  to  give  the 
title  of  “Daco-Romania”  to  the  gazette  they  planned  to  publish.  In  a 
letter  he  sent  to  Lascar  Rosetti  when  the  revolution  was  under  way, 
D.  Cantacuzino,  himself  a  man  of  1848,  who  lived  in  the  town  of  Baia 
at  the  time,  said  that  the  future  of  the  Romanian  Lands  could  be 
secured  only  "‘through  their  union”  and  concluded  with  “Long  live 
Daco-Romania.” 75  Thus  the  vision  of  Daco-Romania  was  always  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  minds  and  initiatives  of  the  leaders  of  the  Romanian 
revolution. 

Because  of  the  division  of  the  Romanian  territories  and  the  bane¬ 
ful  influences  of  the  neighbouring  empires,  the  Romanian  1848  Revo¬ 
lution  did  not  break  out  concomitantly,  although  the  Romanian  revo¬ 
lutionaries  discussed  and  planned  to  synchronize  their  activities. 

The  Romanian  revolution  started  in  mid-March  1848  and  lasted 
until  August  1849.  Its  aims  were  formulated  in  a  number  of  unitary 
programmes  springing  from  the  general,  common  causes  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  from  the  objective  condition  of  the  Romanian  Lands  in  the  period 
previous  to  the  year  1848,  from  the  identical  social  and  national  goals 
of  one  and  the  same  people.  No  matter  where  and  when  the  program¬ 
mes  were  worked  out,  their  ideas  and  principles  are  the  same,  as  they 
belong  to  the  single  revolutionary  programme  of  the  Romanian  people. 

President  Nicolae  Ceau?escu.  pointed  out  that, 

“conceived  under  similar  conditions,  developing  in  the  same  period,  proclaiming 
common  goals,  the  1848  Revolution  had  a  unitary  character  in  the  three  Roma¬ 
nian  Lands.  The  fact  the  revolutionary  banner  in  all  these  provinces  carried  the 
same  supreme  ideals  on  it  —  the  abolition  of  feudal  services  and  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  serfs,  the  winning  of  democratic  liberties,  the  elimination  of  foreign 
domination,  and  the  achievement  of  national  unity  and  independence  —  lllust’-ates 
the  common  interests  and  aspirations  which  brought  together  the  sons  of  the 
same  people,  despite  the  artificial  and  temporary  frontiers  separating  th  m.” 78 

The  banner  of  the  Romanian  revolution  was  first  hoisted  in  Mol¬ 
davia.  In  close  touch  with  the  revolution  in  Wallachia  and  Transylvania, 
the  leading  Moldavian  revolutionaries  convened  the  assemblies  of  27 
March/8  April  1848  in  Jassy.  During  the  proceedings  —  in  which  more 
than  one  thousand  people  took  part  —  the  reactionary  regime  of  Prince 
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Mihail  Sturdza  was  denounced  and  incriminated  in  the  speeches  made 
by  Lascar  Rosetti,  Alexandru  loan  Cuza  and  other  revolutionaries. 77 
A  committee  headed  by  Vasile  Alecsandri  was  elected  to  draw  up  a 
programme  entitled  Petition-Proclamation  and  comprising  twenty-five 
articles.  Although  the  first  article  provided  the  “strict  observance  of 
the  Reglement  Organique”  —  in  order  to  prevent  the  intervention  of 
the  Czarist  troops  stationed  along  the  Prut  — ,  the  Petition  included, 
besides  the  claim  regarding  the  improvement  of  the  living  conditions 
of  the  peasantry,  other  more  radical  claims  :  setting  up  of  a  new  Public 
Assembly  which  should  be  a  genuine  representative  of  the  people,  the 
release  of  political  prisoners,  personal  freedom,  ministerial  responsibi¬ 
lity,  exemption  from  customs  duties  for  grain  exports,  the  setting  up 
of  a  national  bank,  the  reorganization  of  the  educational  system  etc.  ... 78 
The  revolutionaries  were  therefore  staunchly  militating  for  the  abolish¬ 
ment  of  the  reactionary  political  regime  established  through  the  Regle¬ 
ment  Organique  and  the  instauration  of  a  new  administration,  control¬ 
led  by  broader  social  strata,  which  meant  doing  away  with  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  power  of  the  conservative  great  boyars.  The  economic  reforms 
designed  to  stimulate  the  development  of  trade  and  the  organization 
of  credit,  and  the  reform  of  the  educational  system  lent  the  Petition- 
Proclamation  a  marked  innovating  character.  The  various  moderate 
claims  it  contained  were  meant  to  avoid  the  intervention  of  foreign 
troops. 

The  armed  repression  organized  by  Prince  Mihail  Sturdza  on 
28 — 29  March/9 — 10  April  1848  checked  for  a  while  the  open  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  revolution  in  Moldavia.  Many  of  its  leaders  were  arrested 
and  exiled.  79  The  czarist  empire  indirectly  contributed  to  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  movement.  As  a  protecting  power,  it  carried  on  a  policy  of 
intimidation  through  its  consuls  in  Jassy  and  Bucharest.  In  February 
1848,  the  czarist  troops  were  already  concentrated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Prut,  20  kilometres  from  Jassy,  ready  to  enter  the  Romanian  Lands. 
Moreover,  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  revolutionaries  through 
diplomatic  channels.  80 

In  Transylvania,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  government,  the 
Romanians  assembled  at  Elaj  on  30  April  1848,  demanding  the  abolition 
of  serfdom  and  protesting  against  the  bold  pretensions  of  the  Magyar 
aristocracy  to  unite  Transylvania  with  Hungary.  K.  Marx  noted  that 

“When  the  revolution  of  February  1848  broke  out,  the  Magyars  thought  the  time 
had  come  to  build  the  great  Magyar  homeland,  the  powerful  and  vigorous  Magyar 
nation,  on  the  ruins  of  the  other  nationalities.”  81 

Article  7  of  the  Hungarian  Constitution  passed  in  March  1848  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  incorporation  of  Transylvania  into  Hungary  and  decreed 
that  drastic  measures  should  be  taken  against  those 

“who  dared  raise  their  voices  against  the  perfect  unity  of  the  Magyar  nation.”85 

The  Romanians,  together  with  the  Croatians,  Slovenes,  Serbians 
and  Slovaks,  put  up  a  stubborn  resistance  against  these  blatant  infringe¬ 
ments  of  their  national  rights. 

“We  Romanians  are  unwilling  to  talk  about  union  with  you,  Hungarians,  until 
the  Romanian  nation  is  restored  to  the  political  dignity  of  which  you,  Hunga¬ 
rians,  Szeklers  and  Saxons  hare  deprived  it.”  83 
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The  words  that  thousands  of  Romanians  were  heard  to  utter  were 

“We  will  not  sell  our  country,  we  do  not  want  the  union  the  Magyar  nobles 
wish  to  achieve  against  our  will ;  first  and  foremost  we  want  to  be  free  in  our 
own  country,  for  if  we  are  serfs,  we  cannot  conclude  any  agreements  with  foreign 
countries ;  when  we  are  free,  a  free  nation,  we  will  see  which  country  We 
shall  unite  with  and  will  deal  with.”  84 

The  wish  to  unite  was  openly  expressed  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  who  —  two  weeks  later,  on  3/15  May  1848  —  gathered  on 
Liberty  Field  at  Blaj  to  attend  the  meeting  held  there.  The  reactionary 
Magyar  authorities  took  measures  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  they  erected  gallows  on  the  bounds  of  villages  and  sent  armed 
guards  to  massacre  the  peasants.  The  peasants  answered  promptly  :  they 
no  longer  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  authorities  and  took  possession 
by  force  of  the  lands  the  nobles  had  confiscated.  Romanian  national 
guards  were  constituted  to  defend  the  people  whose  lives  were  threat¬ 
ened.  The  Romanians  were  firmly  determined  to  openly  assert  their 
age-old  rights  to  unity  and  independence.  Their  wish  to  unite  with 
the  country  was  to  be  expressed  by  the  thousands  of  peasants  who 
came  to  the  meeting  held  on  Liberty  Field  at  Blaj,  on  3/15  May  1848. 
Their  “spiritual  union”  was  a  fact,  for  the  meeting  was  attended  by 
Romanian  representatives  from  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  too,  who  joined 
the  masses  of  peasants  and  intellectuals  coming  from  all  parts  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  Transylvanians  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Principalities,  such  as  August  Treboniu  Laurian,  Axente 
Sever,  Constantin  Romanu-Vivu,  Nieolae  Balasescu,  loan  and  Vasile 
Maiorescu,  Petre  Suciu,  David  AlmS^anu  and  many  more.  Moldavians 
were  also  present  :  Alecu  Russo,  Costache  Negri,  Vasile  and  Iancu 
Alecsandri,  Lascar  Rosetti,  Costache  Cazimir,  loan  Curius,  George  and 
Teodor  Sion,  Nieolae  Ionescu,  Alexandra  loan  Cuza,  Jorgu  Radu,  Alecu 
Moruzzi,  Vasile  Conta  and  others.  One  representative  of  the  Wallachians 
was  present  at  Blaj  :  Dimitrie  BrStianu,  who  had  secretly  crossed  the 
border  to  Transylvania,  for  no  passport  had  been  issued  to  any  of  those 
who  had  applied  for  one.  They  all  ran  the  risk  of  being  arrested  and 
imprisoned  on  their  return  home  or  even  in  Transylvania  (as  it  happen¬ 
ed  to  Alecu  RussoV  A  conference  was  held  in  Blaj  Cathedral,  followed 
by  an  impassioned  speech  made  by  Simion  BSrnutiu  —  the  ideologue 
of  the  revolution  in  Transylvania.  In  his  speech  Barnutiu  demanded  the 
abolition  of  serfdom,  without  any  compensation,  equal  rights  for  the 
Romanian  nation  ;  he  declared  against  the  “union”  of  Transylvania 
with  Hungary  which  the  Hungarian  aristocracy  wanted  to  achieve. 85 
On  15  May  a  very  important  assembly  was  held  on  the  plain  outside 
the  town  of  Blaj,  thereafter  named  Liberty  Field.  The  Romanian  nation 
was  declared  an  independent  nation  based  on  the  principle  of  freedom 
for  all.  An  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  emperor  was  taken,  as  also  an  oath 
to  the  Romanian  nation  to  support  it  in  a  right  and  legitimate  way  and 
to  defend  it  with  all  their  might  against  any  attack  or  oppression. 

Owing  to  the  maturity  it  proved  in  the  estimation  of  conditions 
and  in  the  decisions  made,  the  Assembly  of  Blaj  may  be  considered  an 
unprecedented  event.  All  those  present  demanded  a  decent  life  for  the 
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oppressed,  national  rights  for  the  Romanian  people,  the  political  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  entire  Romanian  nation  into  one  state. 

The  general  enthusiasm  reigning  on  Liberty  Field  and  all  over 
Transylvania  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Wallachians,  Moldavians, 
Transylvanians  and  even  on  the  foreigners  who  attended  the  meeting. 
All  those  present  were  of  one  mind  believing  that  “liberation"  from 
any  “foreign”  rule  could  be  obtained  only  “through  national  unity.”  It 
was  this  belief  that  animated  George  Barium  when  to  the  Hungarians’ 
slogan  “union  or  death”  he  courageously  opposed  another,  very  signifi¬ 
cant,  slogan  :  “The  fate  of  the  Romanian  nation  will  be  decided  in 
Bucharest  and  Jassy,  not  in  Cluj,  Blaj  or  Buda.”  86 

The  Moldavian  poet  Vasile  Alecsandri  wrote  the  poem  15  May 
1848  inspired  by  the  revolutionary  enthusiasm  of  the  40,000  people 
assembled  at  Blaj,  a  poem  expressing  confidence  in  the  destiny  of  “our 
beloved  Romania”,  in  the  revival  of  “the  Romanian  people”,  wishing 
them  and  urging  them  to  make  valour  and  unity  prevail,  while  Romania 
should  live  free.  87 

The  Saxon  scholar  Stephan  Ludwig  Roth,  who  had  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Romanians  wrote  : 

“Although  the  national  flag  was  not  so  high  as  to  be  seen  from  the  Danube, 
I  believe  that  its  colours  fluttering  here  (at  Blaj)  made  all  the  hearts  beat  in 
unison  in  Jassy  as  well  as  in  Bucharest.” 68 

The  aim  of  the  national  and  social  emancipation  of  the  Romanians 
in  Transylvania  was  clearly  expressed  in  a  programme,  The  Points  of 
the  Transylvanian  Romanian  Nation  as  well  as  in  the  Oath,  taken  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  participants  in  the  Assembly  at  Blaj. 

“The  Romanian  nation”,  reads  the  first  of  the  documents,  “on  the  grounds  of 
the  principles  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity,  claims  national  liberty  as  well 
as  equal  political  rights  ;  it  demands  representatives  in  the  Diet  of  the  country 
in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  its  officials  appointed  to  all  authorities  —  adminis¬ 
trative,  judicial  and  military  —  also  on  a  proportional  basis  ;  to  be  free  to  use 
its  language  in  everything  that  concerns  it,  in  both  legislation  and  administra¬ 
tion  ...  The  Romanian  nation,  having  become  aware  of  personal  rights,  demands 
the  immediate  abolition  of  serfdom  without  any  compensation  from  the  serfs.” M 

Despite  the  policy  of  stirring  up  national  dissensions  carried  on 
by  the  Hapsburg  government,  the  masses  of  Romanians  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  Hungarians,  Saxons  and  Szeklers  asserted  their  determination 
to  fight  in  close  and  fraternal  union  against  the  reaction,  for  social 
progress,  for  national  freedom.  Thus  the  Proclamation  drawn  up  on 
10  April  1848  by  Aron  Pumnul  for  the  convening  of  the  first  assembly 
at  Blaj  stressed  the  strong  desire  of  the  Romanians  to  cooperate  with 
the  Hungarians,  Saxons  and  Szeklers  to  fulfil  the  same  lofty  desiderata 
of  the  revolution.  90 

Their  common  basic  interests  regarding  economic  and  social  pro¬ 
gress,  the  elimination  of  feudal  oppression  and  of  foreign  domination, 
their  common  struggle  in  the  past  for  social  and  national  freedom,  as 
well  as  their  aspirations  towards  the  same  future  as  the  Romanians, 
made  Hungarians,  Saxons  and  Szeklers  cooperate  with  the  broad  mas¬ 
ses  of  Romanians,  for  they  were  the  sons  of  the  same  land  and  shared 
the  ideals  of  the  Romanian  revolution. 
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The  memorable  activities  carried  on  by  the  Romanian  masses  in 
close  union  with  Hungarians,  Saxons,  Szeklers  and  Swabians  all  through 
the  year  1848  in  Transylvanian  towns  and  villages  went  down  in  his¬ 
tory.  They  are  proof  of  the  rich  tradition  of  common  struggle,  of  the 
defence  and  assertion  of  the  same  fundamental  ideals.  The  Saxon 
newspaper  Satellit  wrote  : 

“Partition  walls  should  no  longer  separate  the  Saxon  from  the  Hungarian  or  the 
Romanian.  The  three  of  them  in  close  fraternal  alliance  will  victoriously  resist 
any  bitter  enemy,  and  they  will  develop  together.” 90 

The  consequences  of  the  Assembly  at  Blaj  were  very  important  : 
it  strengthened  the  national  awareness  of  the  Romanian  people  and 
increased  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  masses  of  peasants.  It  was  for 
the  first  time  that  hundreds  of  Romanian  revolutionists  from  all  parts 
of  Transylvania  met  those  coming  from  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The 
Assembly  of  Blaj  made  “a  strong  impression”  on  Stephan  Ludwig  Roth 
who  wrote  : 

“The  masses  who  had  come  to  this  great  assembly  wanted  to  hear  that  statute 
labour  had  been  abolished  (...).  However,  the  thought  of  nationality  had  ger¬ 
minated  in  every  participant  who  had  any  schooling  —  be  it  ever  so  little.  The 
thought  has  struck  such  deep  roots  that  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  remove 
it  from  the  hearts  of  the  Romanians.” 

The  thought  of  the  union  of  the  three  Romanian  Lands  —  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  —  persisted  in  ever  wider  circles. 
Voices  were  heard  at  Blaj  shouting  :  “We  want  to  unite  with  the 
country  !”  Reports  of  officials  in  various  counties  say  that,  after  the 
assembly  at  Blaj,  peasants  in  many  villages  were  talking  about  the 
union  of  Transylvania  with  Wallachia. 

The  developments  in  the  Banat  constituted  another  significant 
moment  in  the  progress  of  the  Romanian  revolution.  The  meetings  held 
on  4/16  March  and  15/27  June  1848  showed  the  national  and  social 
aspirations  of  the  Romanians  living  in  this  part  of  the  country,  in 
keeping  with  the  aims  of  the  Romanian  revolution  in  all  the  Romanian 
Lands.  They  are  summed  up  in  the  document  entitled  The  Petition 
of  the  Romanian  Nation  in  Hungary  and  the  Banat92.  Disregarding 
the  just  claims  of  the  Romanian  nation,  Transylvania’s  Diet,  convened 
at  Cluj  on  29  May,  without  the  participation  of  any  Romanian  delegate, 
voted  “the  union”  of  Transylvania  with  Hungary. 

Radical  Hungarian  elements  grouped  around  the  magazine  Mar- 
czius  Tizenotodike  (15  March)  raised  their  voices  against  the  disregard 
of  the  will  of  the  Romanian  people.  Even  before  the  law  concerning  the 
“union”  was  passed,  the  gazette  of  the  Hungarian  radicals  wrote  on 
26  March  1848  : 

“In  Transylvania,  two  powers  will  decide  the  fate  of  union,  the  Diet 
and  the  Romanian  people  The  Diet  represents  barely  a  few  hundred  people, 
while  the  Romanians  represent  the  whole  of  Transylvania  ...  The  union  of 
Transylvania  with  Hungary  without  the  Romanians’  consent  is  something  we 
should  never  attempt.” 

The  two  delegations  elected  by  the  Blaj  Assembly  —  one  was 
sent  to  Transylvania’s  Diet,  the  other  to  the  emperor  in  Vienna  — 
came  back  without  any  solution.  That  is  why  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments  grew  in  scope.  The  law  providing  for  the  abolition  of  serfdom, 
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passed  by  the  Cluj  Diet,  did  not  improve  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
in  any  way,  for  it  was  not  enforced,  the  noblemen  forcing  the  peasants 
to  accept  statute  labour.  On  the  other  hand  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  landless  peasants  were  not  granted  any  land,  so  that  economically 
they  still  depended  on  the  landlords. 

The  revolutionary  year  1848  witnessed  the  struggle  of  the  Roma¬ 
nians  of  Bucovina  as  well.  In  several  programme-documents  Bucovi¬ 
na’s  delegation  presented  on  19  February  1849  to  the  high  legislative 
body  —  such  as  Petition  of  the  Country  (March-April  1848 )  and  the 
Introduction  to  the  Petition  of  the  Land  of  Bucovina  concerning  the 
Autonomy  of  the  Province  of  Bucovina  —  they  demanded  the  carrying 
out  of  important  social  reforms.  The  basic  claim  was  the  autonomy  of 
Bucovina,  a  stage  leading  to  the  union  with  the  Country.  93 

In  May  1848,  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Moldavia 
who  had  participated  together  with  Wallachian  leaders  in  the  National 
Assembly  at  Blaj,  went  to  Brasov  where  they  worked  out  a  new  pro¬ 
gramme  entitled  Our  Principles  for  the  Reform  of  the  Homeland  in 
which  they  put  forward  the  following  immediate  goals  :  the  union  of 
Moldavia  with  Wallachia  in  a  single  independent  state,  the  abolition 
of  all  feudal  privileges,  the  solving  of  the  agrarian  problem  by  abolish¬ 
ing  serfdom  and  granting  land  to  the  peasants  without  any  compen¬ 
sation.  94 

The  revolution  in  Wallachia  was  particularly  vigorous,  revealing 
the  revolutionary  potentialities  of  the  people,  their  ardent  aspiration 
towards  social  and  national  freedom.  The  masses  of  townspeople  and 
the  oppressed  peasantry,  who  were  the  motive  forces  of  the  revolution, 
headed  by  patriotic  revolutionists  such  as  Nicolae  Balcescu,  the  brothers 
Golescu,  Gheorghe  Magheru  and  others,  manifested  their  lofty  patrio¬ 
tic  feelings,  militancy,  and  determination  to  fight. 

On  9/24  June  1848,  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  convened  the 
Islaz  Assembly.  The  programme  comprised  in  The  Islaz  Proclamation, 
read  out  by  Heliade  Radulescu  on  9  June,  provided  the  following  : 

“1.  Administrative  and  legislative  autonomy  on  the  basis  of  the  treaties  of  voi¬ 
vodes  Mircea  [the  Old]  and  Vlad  V,  and  non-interference  by  any  foreign  power 
in  [the  country’s]  internal  affairs.  2.  Equal  political  rights.  3.  General  taxation. 
4.  A  general  assembly  consisting  of  representatives  of  all  estates  of  society  ...  8. 
Absolute  freedom  of  the  press  ...  13.  Emancipation  of  dependent  peasants  who 
become  proprietors  by  paying  a  compensation.  22.  Immediate  convening  of  an 
Extraordinary  General  Constituent  Assembly  elected  to  represent  all  the  interests 
and  trades  of  the  nation,  which  shall  work  out  the  country’s  constitution  on  the 
basis  of  these  21  articles,  decreed  by  the  Romanian  people.”  95 

Through  the  wide  scope  of  its  provisions,  the  Islaz  Proclamation 
represents  a  fundamental  document  in  the  history  of  Romanian  social 
and  political  thinking. 

The  articles  regarding  the  working  out  of  Constitution  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  body  and  the  non-interference  of  any  foreign  power  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  country  meant  strict  observance  by  the  Porte 
of  the  spirit  of  the  old  treaties  (capitulations)  and  the  abrogation  of  the 
Reglement  Organique. 

The  Proclamation  roused  sweeping  revolutionary  elan.  The  Islaz 
Assembly  formed  a  revolutionary  provisional  government  which  was 
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completed  a  few  days  later  in  Bucharest.  The  government  consisted  of 
Ion  Heliade  Radulescu,  $tefan  Golescu,  Cristian  Tell,  Gheorghe  Ma- 
gheru,  and  Gheorghe  Scurtu  ;  Nicolae  Balcescu,  A.  G.  Golescu-Negru, 
C.  A.  Rosetti,  I.  C.  Bratianu  were  appointed  secretaries  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Metropolitan  Neophite  was  elected  chairman  of  the  provisional 
government.  Ion  Cimpineanu  was  entrusted  with  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment,  C.  N.  Filipescu  with  the  country’s  finances  and  Ion  Voinescu  was 
appointed  to  the  State  Secretariat.  96 

One  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  revolution  was  the  fact 
that  it  was  able  to  gain  political  power  in  the  state  and  to  hold  it  for 
105  days,  which  made  it  possible  to  promulgate  some  of  the  reforms 
included  in  the  Islaz  Programme,  which  became  the  Constitution  of  the 
revolution. 

After  the  victory  of  the  revolution,  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity 
were  proclaimed  the  basic  principles  of  the  new  bourgeois  political 
regime.  In  the  spirit  of  the  new  times,  the  revolutionary  masses  in 
Bucharest  burnt  in  public  the  Reglement  Organique  —  the  symbol  of 
foreign  oppression  —  and  the  Archondology  —  the  symbol  of  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  great  feudal  boyars.  97 

First  the  revolutionary  government  decreed  that  the  country’s 
flag  should  be  blue,  yellow  and  red  and  bear  the  device  :  “Justice  — 
Fraternity”.  A  second  decree  provided  for  the  abolition  of  ranks,  a 
third  one  for  doing  away  with  censorship,  and  a  fourth  for  the  setting 
up  of  national  guards.  98 

The  general  line  of  action  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  in  Bu¬ 
charest  was  to  support  the  revolution  in  Transylvania  and  Moldavia 
by  every  means  and  to  secure  the  achievement  of  national  union  in 
one  state.  The  official  messenger  of  this  policy,  revolutionist  August 
Treboniu  Laurian,  was  to  become  the  spokesman,  in  Transylvania,  of 
Romania,  united  through  the  revolution.  In  a  letter  he  sent,  on  20  June 
1848,  from  the  town  of  Sibiu  to  Nicolae  Balcescu,  who  was  in  Bucha¬ 
rest,  Laurian  suggested  : 

“Let  us  insist  on  convening  a  general  congress  of  all  the  Romanians", 
so  as  to  create  united  Romania. 

On  13  July  1848  Pruncul  Roman  (the  Romanian  Offspring),  the 
organ  of  the  revolution,  carried  a  number  of  articles  advocating  the 
setting  up  of  a  Romanian  State  which  should  be 

“considered  one  of  the  other  independent  states,”  for  “only  if  it  is  united,  only 
then  will  our  homeland  flourish  ;  no  power  will  be  lost,  all  its  faculties  Will 
develop  and  Will  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  our  common  homeland.” 

Ion  Ghica,  the  envoy  of  the  revolutionary  government  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  discussed  the  union  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia  with  high 
officials  of  the  Porte.  On  22  July  1844  he  reported  to  the  Wallachian 
foreign  affairs  minister  : 

“I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  raising  the  question  of  the  union  of  the  two  Prin¬ 
cipalities  and  I  have  found  many  members  of  the  Council  quite  favourable  to 
it.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  a  collective  demand  to  the  Porte  by  Moldavians 
and  Wallachians  would  be  favourably  considered.  I  inform  my  government  to 
act  accordingly  and  not  to  miss  this  opportunity  to  achieve  this  long  wished 
for  fusion.” 18 
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In  a  memorial  of  1848,  Ion  Maiorescu,  the  diplomatic  envoy  of 
Walachia’s  revolutionary  government  to  the  Frankfurt  Diet,  stated  in 
reply  to  the  desire  of  the  Hungarian  ruling  classes  to  incorporate  by 
force  Transylvania  into  Hungary  : 

“Transylvania  can  no  longer  belong  to  Hungary  ...  In  view  of  its  geographical 
position,  Transylvania  will  enjoy  a  favourable  national  condition  only  when  it 
is  united  with  the  Danubian  Principalities  ...  The  future  independent  Romanian 
state  would  thus  comprise  a  territory  almost  as  large  as  all  ancient  Dacia.” 100 

In  Paris,  Costache  Negri,  in  a  fiery  speech  he  made  in  December 
1843,  while  the  Romanian  revolution  was  in  full  swing  in  Transylva¬ 
nia,  confessed  that  he  believed  in  the  union  of  all  Romanians  into  a 
unitary  state  : 

“Situated  as  we  are  between  the  despotism  of  Europe  and  that  of  Asia,  let  us 
all  join  hands,  let  us  unite  as  brothers  and  say :  Long  live  Moldavia  !  Long 
live  Wallachia  I  But  I  wish  to  God  that  one  day  we  may  be  able  to  declare  : 
Long  live  United  Romania  !”  101 

During  the  period  when  Wallachia  had  a  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ment,  when  the  revolution  was  active  all  over  Romania,  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  unite,  to  create  a  unitary  national  Romanian  State  gained 
momentum  in  Bucharest  where  the  revolution  had  been  successful,  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  city  the  polarizing  centre  of  the  activities  of  all  Romanians 
in  this  respect. 

The  czarist  diplomatic  circles  too  had  become  aware  of  the  aspi¬ 
ration  of  the  Romanian  revolutionists  to  accomplish  national  and  state 
unity. 

“Hardly  had  the  plan  of  the  revolutionists  become  successful,”  stated  a  memoran¬ 
dum  of  the  cabinet  of  Petersburg,  dated  19  July  1848,  regarding  the  Revolution 
in  Wallachia,  “that  they  thought  of  extending  it  to  Moldavia,” 

where  Wallachian  emissaries  were  sent.  Acting  in  concert  with  the  other 
zones  of  the  country,  they  were  to  prepare 

“a  revolt  which  should  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the  established  order  and  the 
union  of  the  two  Principalities  into  one  state  without  any  connection  with  Russia 
or  the  Porte.”  ,0J 

Stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  revolution  in  Wallachia  and 
Transylvania  —  whose  progress  was  closely  watched  in  all  the  territo¬ 
ries  inhabited  by  Romanians  —  peasant  risings  occurred  in  the  same 
period  in  the  counties  of  Bacau,  Neamt,  Putna,  Roman,  Dorohoi  and- 
Suceava.  Under  those  circumstances,  in  August  1848  Mihail  Kogalni- 
ceanu  worked  cut  a  new  revolutionary  programme,  The  Wishes  of  the 
'National  Party  of  Moldavia ,  in  which  it  was  plainly  stated  that  it  was 
necessary  to  abolish  the  Reglement  Organique  and  to  restore  the  for¬ 
mer  rights  of  the  Romanians.  Presenting  the  ardent  wishes  which 
“the  National  Party  considers  absolutely  necessary  and  the  only  ones  that  can 
save  the  country,”  the  first  point  included  “administrative  and  legislative  freedom 
in  all  internal  affairs  without  the  interference  of  any  foreign  power.” 103 

Despite  the  artificial  frontiers  separating  them,  the  unity  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle  of  the  entire  Romanian  people  is  clearly  illus- 
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trated  by  the  fact  that  the  programme  comprised  —  sometimes  in  the 
same  words  —  the  goals  included  in  the  programme  endorsed  by  the 
Revolutionary  Assembly  of  Blaj  and  in  The  Islaz  Proclamation.  The  arbi¬ 
trary  measure  taken  by  the  noblemen’s  Cluj  Diet  —  with  its  serious 
consequences  for  the  outcome  of  the  revolution  in  Transylvania  —  re¬ 
garding  Transylvania’s  annexation  to  Hungary  made  the  Romanians 
everywhere  powerfully  manifest  once  more  their  common  national  and 
social  ideals. 

We  must  say  that  in  1848,  while  the  programme  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  —  which  also  provided  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Principality 
of  Transylvania  into  Hungary  —  was  worked  out  by  the  noblemen’s 
Poszony  Diet  and  endorsed  by  the  Cluj  Diet,  the  programme  of  the 
Romanian  revolution  was  recognized  and  endorsed  by  the  assembly  of 
the  entire  Romanian  people  of  Transylvania.  At  the  assembly  of  the 
Romanians  held  at  Blaj  on  15  May,  Simion  Barnufiu  had  declared  that: 
"The  true  liberty  of  any  nation  can  only  be  national.”  104 

In  fact,  the  national  policy  of  the  Romanians  was  based  on  two 
fundamental  principles  :  1)  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  Ro¬ 
manian  nation  within  a  multinational  state  ;  2)  the  condemnation  and 
rejection  of  the  union  of  Transylvania  with  Hungary  achieved  by  the 
Magyar  aristocracy  without  the  Romanians  and  against  them. 

Relying  on  the  princinle  of  the  peoples’  right  to  self-determination, 
the  Romanians  demanded  that  national  equality  should  be  acknowled¬ 
ged,  yet  not  in  the  feudal  sense  of  gaining  privileges  but  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  securing  in  effect  the  new  liberties  sanctioned  by 
the  European  revolution  in  almost  all  countries.  Through  Simion  Bar- 
nujiu,  the  leaders  of  the  Romanian  revolution  had  clearly  expressed 
their  stand  on  15  May  1848  : 

“The  Romanian  nation  informs  the  co-inhabiting  nations  that,  desiring  to  orga¬ 
nize  itself  on  a  national  basis,  it  does  not  bear  hostility  against  other  nations 
end  recognizes  the  same  rights  for  all,  wishing  to  observe  these  rights  sincerely, 
asking  for  mutual  observance  according  to  what  is  right.  Therefore  the  Romanian 
nation  does  not  wish  to  rule  other  nations,  nor  will  it  allow  to  be  subjected  to 
others,  but  it  wants  equal  rights  for  all  nations.”  m 

On  25  September  1848,  during  the  third  national  assembly  at  Blaj, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  solemnly  declared  that  the  Romanian 
people 

“refuse  to  recognize  the  union  of  Transylvania  with  Hungary ;  they  demand  a 
Transylvanian  Diet  and  a  provisional  government  for  Transylvania,  both  including 
Romanian,  Magyar  and  German  representatives  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
of  each  nation,  who  should  decide  the  future  of  the  country.”  108 

“Nature  gave  us  the  same  homeland,  that  we  should  toil  and  cultivate  it  together, 
and  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  its  fruits  together,” 

wrote  Avram  Iancu,  referring  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Romanians 
with  the  Hungarians,  while  Jozsef  Simonffy  added  : 

“Romanians  and  Hungarians  must  needs  live  in  close  brotherhood.  Only  thus 
will  they  be  able  to  exist.  Therefore  he  who  sows  discord  and  hatred  between 
vthese  two  sister  nations  and  sheds  their  blood  is  a  traitor  to  his  own  nation.”107 
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To  implement  the  programme  of  the  revolution,  the  Romanians 
in  Transylvania  started  organizing  the  armed  struggle  in  response  to 
the  repressive  actions  of  the  reactionary  aristocracy  in  Transylvania 
united  with  the  aristocracy  in  Hungary,  a  country  fighting  against 
the  Hapsburgs  for  its  own  independence.  A  powerful  army  was  brought 
from  Hungary  to  fight  the  Romanians.  The  leadership  of  that  country, 
headed  by  Kossuth,  refused  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  Romanians  in 
Transylvania.  Kossuth,  the  leader  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848, 
did  not  understand  that  it  was  necessary  to  grant  national  freedom  to 
the  peoples  oppressed  by  the  Hungarian  crown.  He  said  that  : 

“The  territorial  integrity  and  political  unity  of  the  country  [feudal  Hungary]  re¬ 
present  the  boundary  within  which  the  national  question  must  be  solved  ...  I  con¬ 
sider  the  dismemberment  of  the  country  according  to  the  languages  spoken,  the 
breaking  up  of  its  political  unity  because  of  those  languages,  a  crime  against  the 

homeland.”  108 

This  goes  to  explain  the  refusal  of  the  front-ranking  leaders  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  Romanian  people 
as  a  political  nation,  as  well  as  their  determination  to  maintain  the 
retrograde  and  conservative  feudal  system  in  Transylvania,  their  deci¬ 
sion  to  send  troops  to  massacre  the  Romanian  population.  Placed  be¬ 
tween  two  oppressors,  the  Romanians  sided  with  the  Hapsburgs  who 
had  promised  them  at  least  to  recognize  their  national  rights,  which  the 
Hungarian  leaders  had  never  done.  Instead  of  joining  forces  against  the 
Imperial  Court  of  Vienna,  the  enemy  of  their  freedom,  the  oppressed 
Romanian  and  Hungarian  peoples  came  to  armed  conflict,  which  made 
it  easier  for  the  Hapsburgs  eventually  to  vanquish  and  dominate  them. 

Confronted  with  so  many  conflicting  interests,  the  Romanian  1848 
Revolution  suffered  a  serious  blow  when  it  was  defeated  in  Wallachia  by 
the  Ottoman  and  czarist  armies  just  when  revolutionary  cooperation  on 
both  sides  of  the  Carpathians  was  about  to  crystallize  under  one  single 
leadership. 

In  September  1848,  at  the  new  Blaj  Assembly,  Avram  Iancu,  the 
tribune  of  the  Romanian  people,  voiced  the  stubborn  determination  of 
the  Transylvanian  Romanians  to  oppose  those  who  did  not  recognize 
their  liberty  : 

"Our  claims  are  sacred,  as  sacred  as  Justice,  and  we,  Romanians,  are  ready  to 
defend  them  at  any  cost.”  109 

A  Romanian  administration  was  set  up  through  democratic  means 
in  Fagara$,  Hunedoara,  Zarand,  Cetatea  de  Balta  and  other  parts  of 
Transylvania. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Avram  Iancu,  political  power  was  won 
and  established  on  a  wast  area,  with  the  Western  Mountains  in  its 
centre  A  oopular  regime  was  set  up  and  a  people’s  army  was  organiz¬ 
ed.  Commenting  on  this  very  important  fact,  Micolae  Balcescu  consid- 
c.-^d  the  beginning  of  Transylvania’s  organization  to  be  part  of  the 
revolution  in  “the  Romanian  land”.  At  the  time,  this  vast  region  became 
the  centre  of  the  struggle  of  the  whole  Romanian  revolution. 

The  Romanian  revolutionaries  headed  by  Nicolae  Balcescu  and 
Avram  Iancu  repeatedly  tried  to  make  Kossuth  acknowledge  the  na¬ 
tional  rights  of  the  Romanians,  but  Kossuth  was  trying  to  set  up  the 
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bourgeois  Hungarian  state  “on  the  ruins  of  the  other  nationalities,” 
as  Marx  put  it.  Very  late,  when  he  agreed  to  cooperate,  it  was  of  no 
avail.  The  intervention  of  the  czarist  and  Hapsburg  armies  put  an  end 
to  the  revolution  in  Transylvania  as  well.  Louis  Kossuth  himself  said, 
in  1850,  that  the  idea  of  a  unitary  “Daco-Romanian’“  state  was  bound 
to  concern  the  Romanians  for 

“there  is  no  human  power  able  to  prevent  the  [national]  feeling,  desire  and  instinct 
from  being  alive  and  present  in  the  consciousness  of  the  people.”  110 

Therefore,  as*  Avram  Iancu  pointed  out,  the  despotic  measures 
taken  by  the  Hungarian  aristocracy  and  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
recognize  the  nationality  of  the  Romanians  made  the  latter  rise  in  arms 
against  the  former.  Besides,  it  was  impressive  —  said  the  American 
historian  Keith  Hitchins  —  that  Avram  Iancu  called  the  Hungarians 
“brothers”  after  almost  nine  months  of  bitter  fighting. 

loan  Buteanu,  one  of  the  leaders  and  a  martyr  of  the  Romanian 
revolution,  wrote  to  Major  Csutak,  who  served  in  the  Hungarian  army 
that 

“It  is  for  genuine  liberty  and  for  the  acknowledgement  of  the  political  existence 
of  the  Romanian  nation  that  we  live  and  die.”  111 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  Francis  Bowen,  an  American  historian 
and  publicist,  in  his  article  The  War  of  Race  in  Hungary,  is  also  very 
significant  : 

“The  Magyars  fought  valiantly  indeed  ;  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
a  people  who  fought  se  courageously  to  overcome  great  obstacles.  But  their  cause 
was  not  just  ;  they  wanted  to  defend  their  outdated  class  and  national  privileges 
against  the  assault  of  the  free  ideas  of  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  19th  century.”  112 

During  these  fierce  battles  bitter  accusations  were  made  and  cruel 
acts  were  perpetrated  by  both  sides.  However,  even  then  both  attempt¬ 
ed  to  find  a  common  language  and  solve  their  contradictions.  Roma¬ 
nians  coming  from  beyond  the  Carpathians  also  attempted  the  same. 

“The  Romanian  revolutionaries  [from  the  Principalities]  really  wanted  to  join 
the  struggle  of  the  Hungarians  against  Vienna,” 

wrote  Endre  Kovacs.  However,  their  cooperation  was  hampered  by  fac¬ 
tors  which  were  not  considered  to  be  just.  For  —  as  the  same  Magyar 
historian  holds  — 

“Balcescu,  Golescu-Negru  and  the  other  radical  leaders  of  the  revolution  [in 
Wallachla],  who  gave  prominence  in  their  programme  to  the  abolition  of  serfdom, 
considered  that  the  Romanians  of  Transylvania  too  should  obtain  social  and  na¬ 
tional  freedom  ;  they  could  not  remain  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  Romanian 
peasants  in  Transylvania  wi.ich  did  not  improve  substantially  after  the  spring 
of  1848  either,  so  that  the  uprisings  of  the  Romanian  peasantry  in  Transylvania 
did  not  come  to  an  end.  The  inconsistency  of  the  Magyar  Government  concerning 
the  agrarian  question  resulted  in  a  deterioration  of  the  condition  of  nationalities 
which  had  to  suffer  both  social  and  national  oppression."  113 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  second  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  Moldavia 
was  prevented  because  czarist  troops  entered  the  country  (June  1848), 
in  Wallachia  the  revolution  was  defeated  by  Ottoman  and  czarist  ar- 
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mies  (September  1848),  and  in  Transylvania  by  the  “pacification”  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  army  of  the  emperor  of  Vienna  together  with  a  czarist 
army  (July- August  1849).  Referring  to  the  “reasons”  of  the  czarist  ar¬ 
med  intervention  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  Karl  Marx  wrote  : 

“What  happened  in  1848,  for  instance  ?  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  a  few  boyars 
presented  to  the  ruling  prince  of  Moldavia  a  petition  in  which  they  demanded 
certain  reforms  ;  under  the  influence  of  the  Russian  consul,  the  demands  were 
not  granted  and  the  authors  of  the  petition  were  imprisoned.  The  unrest  caused 
by  this  measure  was  a  pretext  for  the  Russians  to  cross  the  border  on  25  July 
and  to  march  on  Jassy.  At  the  same  time,  the  ruling  prince  of  Wallachia,  following 
the  example  set  by  other  European  governments,  promised  a  number  of  reforms 
which  the  liberal  party  of  the  Wallachian  boyars  demanded.  This  happened  on 
11/23  June.  Needless  to  say  that  these  reforms  did  not  affect  in  any  way  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  But  they  annihilated  all  the  influence  Russia  had  gained 
through  the  fundamental  law  she  had  promulgated  during  the  occupation  of  1829, 
a  law  which  the  reforms  mentioned  above  rendered  null  and  void.  The  constitution 
replacing  that  fundamental  law  abolished  serfdom  and  granted  the  peasants  some 
of  the  land  on  which  they  toiled,  while  the  landlords  were  to  be  compensated 
by  the  state  for  the  land  they  had  been  deprived  of  and  for  the  loss  of  their 
right  to  statute  labour.  Consequently,  on  the  injunction  of  the  Russians,  the 
prince  abdicated,  and  state  affairs  were  entrusted  to  a  provisional  government 
set  up  for  the  purpose.  The  Porte,  which,  as  pointed  out  above,  had  no  right  to- 
interefere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Principalities  and  had  missed  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  protest  against  the  Russians  entering  Moldavia,  sent  Suleiman  Pasha 
with  an  army  to  Wallachia  and  published  a  threatening  appeal  of  the  Sultan 
to  the  population  •  it  goes  without  saying  that  all  these  measures  were  taken  by 
the  Divan  under  Russian  pressure.  The  Wallachians  welcomed  the  pasha  and  the 
Turks  and  fraternized  with  them.  An  agreement  was  concluded  providing  for  the 
replacement  of  the  provisional  government  by  a  Lieutenance  Princtere,  which 
consisted  of  six  members,  later  reduced  to  three.  The  [new]  government  was  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  pasha  and,  when  he  insisted,  by  the  foreign  consuls  as  well. 
Some  amendments  were  operated  in  the  new  constitution  after  Which  it  was 
recognized  by  the  Sultan  too. 

Meanwhile  the  Russian  Government  sent  manifestos  all  over  Europe,  at¬ 
tacking  the  Wailachian  people  and  accusing  them  of  having  established  a  republic- 
and  pic  claimed  communism.  On  1  August  1848  a  large  Russian  array  crossed  the 
Prut,  and  advanced  on  Bucharest,  Suleiman  Pasha  was  suddenly  recalled  by  the 
Porte ;  the  Sultan  did  not  receive  the  Wallachian  deputation  who  had  come  to 
Constantinople  an  his  invitation ;  on  25  September  Fuad  Effendi  at  the  head 
of  an  Ottoman  army  reached  the  outxkirs  of  Bucharest  and  declared  he  intended 
only  to  deprive  Russia  of  any  pretext  of  invading  the  Danubian  Principalities.  Trust¬ 
ing  the  Turks,  more  than  1(10,000  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Bucharest  and  the 
neighbouring  villages,  unarmed  and  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best,  with  the  clergy- 
at  their  head,  came  out  to  welcome  the  Turks.  Fuad  Effendi  asked  for  a  dele¬ 
gation  to  be  sent  to  his  camp  to  be  given  instructions.  In  his  report,  Mr.  Bra- 
cianu  relates  the  following  concerning  these  events  :  ‘Hardly  had  the  delegation 
entered  the  camp  when  they  were  arrested ;  at  the  same  time,  the  Turkish 
troops  quickly  marched  into  Bucharest,  invaded  it,  treaded  under  their  horses’ 
hoofs',  the  peaceful  people  who  had  come  to  give  them  a  friendly  welcome,  snatch¬ 
ed  their  flags  and  broke  their  crosses  to  pieces  They  set  fire  to  a  barracks 
they  found  on  their  way  as  well  as  to  a  whole  district  of  the  city,  fired  their 
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machine  guns  at  the  Wallachian  soldiers  in  the  barracks,  asking  them  to  surrend¬ 
er  and  lay  down  their  arms  ;  they  also  slaughtered  the  sick.  When  entering  the 
town  the  army  started  looting,  murdering  and  committing  all  sorts  of  horrible 
acts  of  violence.’ 

The  Turkish  army  was  joined  by  the  Russian  general  Duhamel,  its  commander 
in  fact.  The  Russian  army  soon  followed  and  the  result  was  the  convention  of 
Balta  Liman  which,  among  other  things,  re-established  the  fundamental  Russian 
law,  the  so-called  Statute,  in  other  words  the  status  quo  Austria  pledges  now  to 
restore  again  in  Wallachia.”  114 

The  revolutionary  changes  in  the  Romanian  Principalities  and 
more  especially  the  prospects  of  political,  national  and  social  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  whole  nation,  considered 

“to  defy  the  soverignty  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  openly  to  oppose  Russia's  pro¬ 
tectorate”  —  as  the  Russian  Note  of  11/31  July  1848  pointed  out  —  made  the  two 
empires  “restore  the  order  they  had  established  there  and  to  this  purpose  their 
joint  troops  will  enter  to  act  in  concert”  [in  the  Principalities]. 115 

Saying  that  the  assertion  by  the  Romanian  revolutionists  of  the 
principle  of  “the  people’s  sovereignty”  was 
“the  most  glaring  denial  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan” 

and  that  the  setting  up  of 

“the  Daco-Romanian  kingdom,  a  new  separate,  independent  state,  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  which  they  call  on  their  brothers  in  Moldavia,  Bukovina,  Transylvania 
and  Bessarabia,”  m 

would  encourage  the  peoples  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  demand  their 
separation  into  independent  states,  the  Note  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 

“is  more  than  ever  an  essential  condition  for  the  maintenance  of  general  peace 
now  that  Europe  is  in  a  turmoil.”  1,7 

Referring  to  the  “reason”  of  the  intervention  of  the  czarist  and 
Ottoman  troops  in  the  Romanian  Lands,  the  historian  A.  A.  Iordanski 
wrote  : 

“While  there  was  a  lack  of  opposition  from  the  confused  highest  leading  bodies, 
the  revolution  progressed  peacefully,  the  more  so  as  its  leaders  did  their  utmost 
to  avoid  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  peasants.  It  also  promised  to  come  to  a 
peaceful  conclusion,  placing  Romania  among  the  European  countries  with  a  free 
constitution ;  but  Nicholas  I,  who  from  the  very  beginning  had  described  the 
movement  in  the  Principalities,  as  “a  social  revolution”,  gave  the  Porte  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  Was  high  time  to  intervene  in  order  to  suppress  it  and  that  Russia 
was  ready  to  help  Turkey.  Soon  after  this  proposal,  Moldavia  was  occupied  again 
by  Russian  troops,  and  the  Sultan  —  to  prevent  the  Russian  czar  from  solving  the 
Romanian  question  all  by  himself  —  was  obliged  to  enter  too.  The  revolution 
was  suppressed  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  two  powers  ;  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  were  drenched  in  blood.”  1IS 

An  uplifting  moment  in  the  development  of  events  was  the  day  of 
13/26  September  1848  when,  in  an  unequal  battle  with  the  Ottoman 
forces,  the  population  of  Bucharest  together  with  infantry  troops  and 
firemen  companies  defended  the  cause  of  the  revolution  and  their 
country. 
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The  armed  aggression  of  the  three  counter-revolutionary  empires 
constituted  the  decisive  factor  in  the  suppression  of  the  Romanian  re¬ 
volution.  The  heroic  struggle  in  Bucharest  on  13  September  1848,  the 
resistance  of  the  Motzi  population  under  the  leadership  of  Avram  Iancu 
in  the  Western  Carpathians,  the  camp  at  Riureni  in  the  province  of 
Oitenia  (Wallachia)  under  the  command  of  General  Magheru,  and  the 
camp  organized  in  the  district  of  Bacau  (Moldavia)  were  the  last  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  Romanian  people’s  stubborn  determination  to  defend 
their  gains  egainst  aggression,  against  forces  superior  in  terms  of  num¬ 
ber  and  equipment.  The  prerequisites  for  the  development  of  society, 
the  vital  aspirations  of  the  Romanian  people  could  not  be  fulfilled  in 
1848  because  of  the  opposition  put  up  by  internal  reaction  and  their 
coalition  with  international  reaction.  The  brutal  intervention  of  the 
Ottoman,  czarist  and  Hapsburg  empires  who  all  dominated  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Lands,  put  an  end  to  the  burgeois-democratic  Revolution  of  1848. 
As  pointed  out  by  President  Nicolae  Ceau$escu, 

“This  checked  the  social  evolution  of  Romania,  it  slowed  down  the  progress  of 
events,  but  it  could  not  prevent  the  Romanian  people  from  achieving  their  ideals  : 
liberty,  social  progress  and  a  better  life.”  119 

The  1848  Revolution  marked  an  important  stage  in  the  subsequent 
evolution  of  the  Romanian  Lands  ;  it  accelerated  the  rate  of  capitalist 
development,  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  social  classes  and  forces  resulting  from  this  evolution,  pre¬ 
ceding  and  influencing  all  the  great  moments  which  were  the  bedrock 
of  the  Union  of  1859,  and  thus  consolidating  modern  Romania.  The 
Union  and  Independence  of  the  Romanians  were  viewed  not  only  as 
urgent  goals,  but  also  as  highly  important  ones,  decisive  for  the  destiny 
of  the  Romanian  nation.  Nicolae  Balcescu  wrote  that 

“Once  this  revolution  was  achieved,  there  were  still  two  revolutions  we  had  to 
achieve,  a  revolution  for  national  unity  and  later,  one  for  national  independence, 
so  that  the  nation  should  recover  all  its  natural  rights.” 

And  further  on  : 

“The  question  of  unity  has  made  great  progress  and  has  become  much  simpler. 
The  unicn  of  Wallachia  with  Moldavia  is  a  fait  accompli  for  everybody  (...) 
and  Is  sure  to  be  accomplished  in  the  near  future.  The  Romanians  in  Austria,  on 
the  ground  of  the  Constitution  of  4  March  and  of  the  promises  made  to  them, 
urgently  demand  to  unite  into  one  single  nation  numbering  three  million  and 
a  half,  which  they  will  eventually  obtain.  Therefore,  when  the  two  large  groups 
of  4  million  and  of  3  million  and  a  half  are  constituted  side  by  side,  who  will 
be  able  to  prevent  them  from  uniting  ?  Our  Romania  will  therefore  exist,  I  am 
deeply  convinced  of  it.”  120 

During  the  memorable  events  of  1848,  there  were  many  revolu¬ 
tionary  leaders  committed  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  noble  and  eminent  figure  of  Nicolae  Balcescu,  the  most  repre¬ 
sentative  revolutionary  democrat  of  the  time,  stands  out  as  a  symbol 
of  freedom,  justice  and  national  unity.  Nicolae  Balcescu  gave  expres¬ 
sion,  through  his  writings  and  activity,  to  the  grievances  of  the  whole 
people  which  he  wished  to  be  “free  and  independent”,  serving  it  faith¬ 
fully  to  his  dying  day.  Among  those  who  acted  like  him  during  the 
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historic  events  of  1848  were  :  Avram  Iancu  —  who  declared  later  on 
that 

“the  only  wish  all  through  his  life  was  to  see  his  nation  happy", 

Mihail  Kogalniceanu,  Alexandru  loan  Cuza,  Simion  Barnutiu,  Vasile 
Alecsandri,  C.  A.  Rosetti,  George  Bari^iu,  the  Bratianu  brothers,  the- 
Golescu  brothers,  the  Mure$ianu  brothers,  Eftimie  Murgu,  Alecu  Russo 
and  many  others.  Together  with  them,  the  Hungarian  militants  Sundor 
Petofi,  Mihaly  Tancsics,  Josef  Simonffy,  Aron  Gabor,  the  Saxons  Ste¬ 
phan  Ludwig  Roth,  Anton  Kurz  and  others  fought  so  as  to  make  all 
the  people  living  in  those  parts  join  forces  to  shake  off  social  and  na¬ 
tional  oppression. 

Although  drenched  in  blood  and  suppressed,  the  Romanian  1848 
Revolution  bore  fruit  ;  its  ideals,  cherished  by  the  widest  sections  of 
society,  put  their  stamp  on  the  subsequent  evolution  of  the  Romanian 
people.  Voicing  common  thoughts  and  feelings,  manifesting  an  inflexible 
will,  and  strongly  inspiring  all  the  Romanians,  Nicolae  Balcescu  wrote 
in  1850  : 

“We  want  to  be  a  nation,  one  nation,  powerful  and  free  ;  by  our  right  and  our 
duty,  it  is  for  our  good  and  the  good  of  the  other  nations  ;  because  we  want  our 
happiness  and  we  have  a  mission  to  fulfil  in  the  world  ...  The  power  we  need  we 
can  find  it  only  in  the  solidarity  of  all  Romanians,  in  their  union  into  a  single 
nation,  a  union  to  which  they  are  fated  by  their  nationality,  by  the  same  lan¬ 
guage,  religion,  customs  and  feelings,  by  their  geographical  position,  by  their  past 
and,  finally,  by  the  necessity  to  preserve  and  to  free  themselves.  If  nationality 
is  the  soul  of  a  people,  if  as  long  as  a  people  preserves  this  characteristic  feature 
of  its  individuality,  this  spirit  of  life,  it  has  the  imprescriptible  right  to  live 
free,  national  unity  is  the  guarantee  of  its  freedom,  the  body  it  needs  so  that 
its  soul  may  never  perish  and  die,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rise  and  develop.” 121 


“THE  UNION  IS  THE  ROMANIAN  PEOPLE’S  SOUL 
IT  IS  ROMANIA’S  VOICE” 


The  rich  ideological  and  cultural  legacy  of  the  1848  revolutionists, 
the  strong  democratic  traditions  and  the  ideals  of  national  union  and 
freedom  were  taken  up,  amplified  and  promoted  to  higher  stages  by- 
the  progressive  forces  of  the  Romanian  people  in  the  next  decade.  It 
was  a  practical  verification  of  the  truth  of  the  words  Mihail  KogSlni- 
ceanu  wrote  in  August  1848  in  Dorinfele  Partidei  Nafionale  in  Moldova 
(The  Wishes  of  the  National  Party  in  Moldavia)  where  he  regarded  the- 
union  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  as 

“the  keystone  without  which  all  the  national  edifice  would  crumble  (...)  The 
greatest  and  most  general  wish,  nourished  by  all  former  generations,  the  wish 
which  —  one  accomplished  —  will  make  the  happiness  of  the  future  genera¬ 
tions,  is  the  Union  within  one  state  —  a  union  which  is  natural,  legitimate  and! 
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indispensable  because  in  Moldavia  and  in  Wallachia  we  are  the  same  people, 
homogeneous,  identical  like  none  other,  because  we  have  the  same  origin,  the 
same  name,  the  same  language,  the  same  religion,  the  same  history,  the  same 
civilization,  the  same  institutions,  the  same  laws  and  customs,  the  same  fears 
and  the  same  hopes,  the  same  needs  to  satisfy,  the  same  frontiers  to  guard,  the 
same  past  griefs,  the  same  future  to  ensure  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  same 
mission  to  fulfil.”  122 

The  idea  of  union,  present  in  the  consciousness  of  the  masses  — 
who  hoped  to  see  an  ample  programme  of  reforms  carried  out  parallel 
to  its  achievement  —  acquired  increasing  force  from  one  day  to  another, 
rallying  to  action  the  broadest  strata  of  the  population  ;  it  gathered 
within  a  true  revolutionary  torrent  the  consciousness  and  vigour  of  a 
people  resolved  to  shape  its  historical  destiny  in  keeping  with  its  ne¬ 
cessities  and  aspirations. 

“Romania’s  union  within  one  state  is  not  barely  an  idea  in  the  minds  of  a  few 
highly  advanced  Romanians  ;  it  is  not  an  idea  borne  out  of  the  debates  since 
1848  ;  it  has  been  the  national  sentiment  throughout  the  provinces  of  Romania 
ever  since  history  began  telling  us  something  about  Dacia,”  l23 

wrote  the  poet  and  revolutionist  Cezar  Bolliac. 

The  historian  and  statesman  Mihail  Kogalniceanu  on  the  other 
hand  pointed  out  : 

“The  union  of  the  Principalities  was  the  golden  dream  and  the  goal  of  the  feats 
of  arms  achieved  by  the  great  men  of  Romania  —  Iancu  (John)  Huniady,  as  well 
as  Stephen  the  Great,  Michael  the  Brave,  Vasile  Lupu  and  Matei  Basarab  too 
(...)  The  Union  of  the  Principalities  is  the  only  way  to  consolidate  the  Roma¬ 
nians’  nationality,  to  lend  them  dignity,  power  and  means  in  order  to  fulfil  their 
mission  on  earth.”  ,2/* 

The  natural  process  of  the  union  of  the  Romanian  Lands  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  hampered  by  the  reaction  at  home  as  well  as  by  the  policy 
the  great  European  empires.  125  It  was  with  good  reason  that  Karl 
Marx  mentioned  : 

‘The  clash  of  interests  among  the  Great  Powers  in  this  part  of  Europe  resulted 
in  none  of  them  being  indifferent  to  the  issue  of  the  Romanian  Lands’  union.” 128 

After  the  defeat  of  the  1848  revolution,  its  leaders  were  forced 
into  exile.  They  understood  that,  in  the  conditions  in  which  the  voices 
of  the  patriots  at  home  were  stifled  by  the  bayonets  of  the  occupation 
troops  of  the  great  empires,  it  was  their  task  to  plead  for  the  cause  of 
the  entire  people.  In  Paris, Vienna,  Brussa,  London  and  Constantinople, 
through  the  broad-minded  reviews  and  magazines  —  such  as  Romania 
viitoare  (Future  Romania,  1850),  Junimea  Rom&na  (The  Romanian  Youth, 
1851),  Republica  Rovtana.  (The  Romanian  Republic,  1851)  — ,  through 
articles,  pamphlets,  memoranda  submitted  to  European  governments,  to 
Emperor  Napoleon  III  and  to  the  English  Parliament,  they  started  a  vast 
action  for  capturing  the  interest  of  European  public  opinion  and  of  the 
Great  Powers  in  favour  of  the  Romanian  cause.  The  Romanian  Natio¬ 
nal  Committee  set  up  in  Paris  by  N.  Balcescu,  D.  Br&tianu,  C.  A.  Ro- 
setti,  V.  Malinescu,  A.  G.  Golescu,  maintained  close  connections  with 
the  representatives  of  emigres  of  other  people,  particularly  within  the 
European  Democratic  Central  Committee  (with  its  headquarters  in 
London)  in  order  to  prepare  together  a  symphonic  and  synchronic  re- 
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volution.  In  its  manifest  of  11  September  1851,  the  Romanian  National 
Committee  made  it  clear  that 

“For  mankind's  forces  not  to  scatter  and  not  to  hamper  or  paralyse  one  another 
through  unnatural  unions,  it  is  in  everybody’s  interest  for  each  nation  to  gather 
all  its  parts  within  a  compact  whole,  to  govern  itself  vigorously,  endlessly  to 
develop  its  own  individuality  and  to  harmonize  it  with  that  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  same  race."  127 

In  accordance  with  that  position,  the  manifesto  expressed  before 
all  Europe  the  desire  to  achieve  the  Romanians’  union,  for 
“the  thought  which  inspires  us,  Romanians,  in  all  our  deeds  is  that  of  uniting 
our  entire  people  within  an  indivisible  whole.”  i28 

The  czarist  empire  —  in  its  capacity  as  “protector”  —  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire  as  the  suzerain  power  hurried  to  conclude  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  Balta  Liman  on  19  April/1  May  1848,  proclaming  “up  to  the 
consolidation  of  internal  quiet”  the  right  to  keep  occupation  troops  in 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  princes  of  the  Romanian  Lands  —  consi¬ 
dered  high  functionaries  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  —  were  no  longer 
elected  for  life,  but  appointed  directly  by  the  Sultan,  for  7  years. 
The  ordinary  public  assemblies  were  suppressed  and  replaced  by  ad-hoc 
Divans  or  Councils.  Moreover,  the  Convention  stipulated  that  special 
commissions  would  be  set  up,  entrusted  with  revising  the  Reglement 
Organique  and  with  indicating  the  most  “suitable”  changes  with  a 
view  to 

“the  improvement  required  by  the  current  situation  of  the  Principalities  and  by 
the  administrative  abuses  that  have  taken  place...”  123 

While  the  occupation  by  the  Ottoman  and  czarist  armies  was  to 
last,  the  two  Empires  continued  to  keep  an  extraordinary  commissary 
in  the  Principalities  with  the  mission  of 
“overseeing  the  progress  of  activities  and  the  princes’  policies.”  130 

Referring  to  the  situation  of  the  Romanian  Lands,  K.  Marx, 
showed  : 

“As  regards  the  Danubian  Principalities,  Russia  first  took  advantage  of  the  na¬ 
tional  movement  of  1848  in  those  provinces,  in  order  to  determine  the  Porte  to 
expel  from  the  Principalities  any  liberal  person  with  liberal  and  independent 
views.  Then  Russia  imposed  on  the  Sultan  the  Balta-Liman  Treaty,  which  estab¬ 
lished  Russia’s  right  to  interfere  in  all  home  affairs  of  the  Principalities,  and 
the  current  occupation  has  proved  that  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  have  in  fact 
become  Russian  provinces”  131 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  the  same  Convention  that  princes  were  ap¬ 
pointed  for  a  period  of  seven  years  :  Barbu  Stirbei  in  Wallachia  and 
Grigore  A.  Ghica  in  Moldavia. 

The  administration  of  those  rulers,  although  hampered  —  both  by 
the  role  ascribed  to  the  conservative  boyars  and  by  the  control  exerted 
by  the  civilian  and  military  representatives  of  the  two  empires  —  ne¬ 
vertheless  was  remarkable  through  a  number  of  measures  which  tried 
partly  to  remedy  some  of  the  causes  that  had  generated  the  great  rising 
of  1848  Noting  this  N.  Balcescu  wrote  in  1850  : 

“The  revolution  was  to  such  an  extent  justified  by  the  evils  preceding  it  that 
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even  the  two  Powers  had  solemnly  pledged  to  reform  this  monstrous  Reglement 
which  had  crushed  the  Principalities  for  18  years."  132 

Referring  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Balta-Liman  Convention,  the 
historian  A.  A.  Iordanski  stated  : 

“In  keeping  with  the  Balta-Liman  Agreement  of  1849,  the  Reglement  organique 
was  restored,  both  princes,  who  have  proved  too  much  weakness  and  tolerance, 
were  replaced  and  Russia  recovered  the  right  to  occupy  the  Principalities  for 
three  years,  on  condition  that  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  maintained  the  Russian 
troops  out  of  their  own  resources.  In  this  way,  the  sum  of  42  million  roubles 
was  yearly  required  from  the  Principalities  —  30  million  from  Wallachia  and  12 
million  from  Moldavia  —  merely  for  the  needs  of  the  Russian  occupation  army. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  desire  to  stifle  the  revolution  played  a  substan¬ 
tial  role  throughout  that  epoch,  while  Nicholas  Vs  tendency  to  turn  both  Prin¬ 
cipalities  into  Russian  gubernias  undoubtedly  prevailed  over  the  other  considera¬ 
tions,  as  it  had  done  before.  Under  the  pretext  of  putting  out  the  hotbed  of  the 
revolution,  Nicholas  sent  his  troops  to  Bucharest  and  Jassy,  in  order  to  accustom 
Europe  and  to  make  her  forget  to  whom  the  two  rich  regions  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube  actually  belonged.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Europe  would  even¬ 
tually  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  they  belonged  to  Russia,  if 
Russia’s  external  power  had  not  been  dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  Sevastopol.” 133 

In  the  summer  of  1853,  the  quiet  that  seemed  to  be  setting  in  over 
Europe  after  the  stormy  years  of  the  revolution  was  interrupted  by  the 
conflict  among  the  Great  Powers  concerning  economic  and  political  ad¬ 
vantages  and  territorial  and  commercial  annexations  in  the  East  and 
in  South-Eastern  Europe.  It  was  with  good  reason  that  Karl  Marx 
wrote  in  April  1853  : 

“Whenever  the  revolutionary  hurricane  abates  for  a  moment,  one  and  the  same 
question  is  inevitably  put  on  the  carpet  again  :  the  eternal  Eastern  Question.”  *3< 

Having  broken  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  following  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  refusal  to  accept  czarist  Russia’s  claim  for  the  so-called 
“Protectorate  of  the  Orthodox  Christians,” 

the  conflict  between  the  two  Powers,  which  has  gone  down  in  history 
as  the  Crimean  War,  involved  in  its  turmoil  England,  France  and  Sar¬ 
dinia  on  Turkey’s  side.  Austria  and  Prussia  initially  maintained  their 
neutrality.  As  the  American  historian  T.  W.  Riker  wrote  : 

“The  Crimean  War  had  made  the  case  of  the  Moldo-Wallachians  a  European 
problem.”  135 

In  the  struggle  for  obtaining  supremacy  over  Constantinople  and 
the  Straits,  in  order  to  get  the  largest  possible  share  of  the  legacy  left 
by  “Europe’s  sick  man”,  in  June  1853  Czar  Nicholas  issued  a  manifesto 
stating  that 

“He,  like  his  ancestors,  must  defend  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Turkey" 

and  that 

“With  a  view  to  ensuring  the  fulfilment  by  the  Turks  of  the  old  treaties  with 
Russia,  at  present  violated  by  the  Sultan,  the  Czar  sees  himself  forced  to  occupy 
the  Danubian  Principalities  (Moldavia  and  Wallachia).”  136 

Thus,  on  21  June  1853,  without  any  declaration  of  war,  the  cza¬ 
rist  armies  —  as  they  had  done  so  many  times  in  the  course  of  history 
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—  crossed  the  river  Prut  and  occupied  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  On 
30  August,  the  Sultan  ordered  the  Romanian  princes  Barbu  $tirbei 
and  Grigore  A.  Ghica 

“to  abandon  their  thrones,  as  it  would  hardly  be  fit  for  some  functionaries  of 
the  Porte  to  remain  in  countries  occupied  by  the  enemy...”  137 

Being  obliged  to  choose  between  the  czarist  and  the  Ottoman 
policy,  the  Romanian  rulers  (appointed  in  May  1849  with  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  two  empires)  opted  for  a  different  solution  :  they  left 
for  Vienna,  because  they  considered  that  Austria,  neutral  in  that  war, 
could  offer  them  guarantees. 

Lmder  the  new  circumstances,  the  Hapsburg  Empire  applied  a 
double-dealing  policy,  considering  that  the  moment  had  come  for  it 
to  occupy  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  as  it  had  proceeded  with  Transyl¬ 
vania,  the  Banat  and  Bucovina  in  former  centuries.  Thus,  after  a 
number  of  manoeuvres  and  warnings  issued  to  Russia,  requiring  the 
latter  to  withraw  her  armies  from  the  two  Romanian  Lands,  in  June 
1854  the  Vienna  Court  managed  to  conclude  a  convention  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  stipulating  that  : 

“Austria’s  emperor  pledges  to  use  all  means  —  both  diplomatic  and  otherwise 

—  in  order  to  obtain  the  evacuation  from  the  Danubian  Principalities  of  the 
foreign  army  that  occupies  them  and,  if  need  be,  to  send  the  necessary  troops 
for  accomplishing  that  aim.”  1:'8 

Commenting  on  the  nature  of  the  treaty  and  on  its  aims,  Karl 
Marx  wrote  : 

“Through  this  article  the  Austrian  emperor  is  authorized  to  introduce 
as  many  troops  as  be  thinks  fit  into  Wallachia,  without  first  declaring  war  on 
Russia.  In  this  way,  a  state  which  is  Turkey’s  vassal  is  subject  to  an  operation 
that  turns  in  into  a  neutral  possession  under  Austria’s  authority  and  direc¬ 
ted  against  Turkey.  Article  II  establishes  that  ’the  command  of  the 
military  operations  devolves  exclusively  on  the  Imperial  Supreme  Command. 
The  latter  must  nevertheless  take  care  to  inform  the  supreme  commander  of 
the  Ottoman  armies  in  due  time  on  the  operations  intended.’ 

“Ultimately,  this  convention  spells  the  fact  that  the  Danubian  Principa¬ 
lities  change  hands,  passing  to  Austria,  and  that  Turkish  suzerainty  over  them 
ceases.  In  this  way,  like  the  Russians  before  them,  the  Turks  have  flagrantly 
violated  the  rights  of  the  Moldo-Wallacfcian  people.  They  had  no  right  to  put 
the  Danubian  Principalities  under  Austrian  occupation,  very  much  as  they  had 
no  right  to  declare  them  Russian  provinces.”  139 

Marx  amply  commented  on  the  Austrian-Turkish  Treaty  of 
1854.  In  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  Ottomans  thereby  committed 
not  only  an  abuse  but  also  violated  rights  of  the  Romanian  people 
that  were  sanctioned  by  treaties,  Marx  recalled  the  Capitulations.  In 
1854,  he  clearly  and  firmly  stated  what  was  but  dimly  presented  in 
the  history  books  of  the  time  :  the  fact  that,  unlike  other  territories 
in  South-East  Europe,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  had  never  been  under 
Turkish  occupation  proper.  Marx  wrote  in  this  connection  : 

“From  these  Capitulations,  which  continue  to  be  in  force,  because  they  have 
never  been  revoked  or  cancelled  by  any  subsequent  treaty,  it  results  that  the 
Danubian  Principalities  are  two  sovereign  states  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
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Forte,  to  which  they  pav  a  tribute,  but  on  condition  the  latter  defends  them 
from  all  outside  enemies,  whichever  they  may  be,  and  moreover  on  condition! 
it  never  interferes  in  their  domestic  affairs,  under  any  form.” 

Marx  pointed  out  that,  by  concluding  the  agreement  with 
Austria, 

‘‘Turkey  has  forfeited  its  suzerainty  right.”  140 

As  has  already  been  shown,  for  a  very  long  time,  the  western 
countries  did  not  take  any  interest  in  the  situation  of  the  Romanian 
Lands.  But  the  emergence  of  the  Eastern  Question  and  developments 
after  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  vast  Ottoman  Empire  inevi¬ 
tably  generated  a  “Romanian  problem”  as  well.  It  is  particularly 
significant  that  all  secret  documents  of  the  European  chancelleries, 
that  have  become  known  so  far  proceeded,  in  assessing  the  situation 
of  the  Romanian  Lands,  from  the  recognition  of  the  historical  reality 
of  the  Capitulations  : 

“From  all  times,  the  Capitulations  granted  to  the  Principalities  have  beerv 
more  or  less  observed  by  the  Sublime  Porte  and  neither  Wallachia  nor  Mol¬ 
davia  have  ever  been  treated  as  pashalics,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire,”  141 

reported  in  an  ample  memoir  of  1851  the  general  consulate  of  France 
in  the  Principalities. 

In  the  face  of  Hapsburg  pressure,  as  well  as  owing  to  the  fact 
that  military  operations  had  moved  to  the  Crimea,  Russia  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  Romanian  Lands,  an  operation 
concluded  in  July  1854.  They  were  replaced  by  Hapsburg  occupation 
troops,  who  also  brought  back  princes  Stirbey  and  Ghica.  In  this 
way  the  Vienna  Court  demonstrated  that  the  “legal  order”  which  it 
was  trying  to  restore  in  the  Romanian  Principalities  was  that  impos¬ 
ed  in  1849  through  the  Russian-Turkish  Convention  of  Balta- 
Liman.  142 

Arriving  in  the  Romanian  Lands,  the  representatives  of  the 
Hapsburg  Empire  immediately  began  to  act  according  to  instructions 
received  from  Vienna  : 

“During  the  occupation,  the  attention  of  Imperial  officials  must  be  thus  direc¬ 
ted  from  the  very  beginning  that  Austria’s  national  and  economic  interests, 
may  merge  with  those  of  the  Principalities.”  141 

The  Hapsburgs  inaugurated  their  occupation  with  abuses  and 
direct  interference  into  the  home  and  foreign  policy  of  the  Romanian 
Lands,  with  measures  directed  primarily  against  the  progressive  ele¬ 
ments.  Being  alarmed  at  the  struggle  for  union  that  was  growing  in 
all  Romanian  provinces,  the  Vienna  Court  conveyed  to  the  military 
commanders  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  the  order  to  adopt  energetic 
measures  with  a  view  to 

“purging  the  Principalities  of  all  dubious  elements.”  144 

Wishing  to  see  the  war  ending  at  the  soonest,  on  28  December 
1854.  the  Powers  allied  with  Turkey  sent  a  memorandum  for  nego¬ 
tiations  to  Russia,  submitting  to  her  certain  conditions  for  concluding 
the  peace.  In  order  to  solve  them,  after  preliminary  discussions,  a 
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conference  opened  in  Vienna  on  15  March  1855,  with  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain.  France,  Austria,  Russia  and  Turkey. 145 

After  the  Great  Powers  had  agreed  on  guaranteeing  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire’s  integrity  —  “a  prerequisite  of  European  equilibrium" 
—  they  embarked  on  discussing  the  question  of  uniting  the  Principali¬ 
ties  into  a  single,  homogeneous  state  : 

■“How  little  the  sentiment  of  Moldo-Wallachians  themselves  would  weigh  in  the 
scale  of  their  destinies  was  only  too  easy  to  forecast  in  an  assemblance  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  broader  Question  of  Europe’s  peace.”  'ilc 

The  end  of  the  “Russian  protectorate”  and  its  replacement  by 
the  “collective  protectorate”  of  the  European  Powers  participating  in 
the  Conference,  the  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Danube,  a.s.o.  were 
major  problems  discussed.  As  the  passing  of  the  two  Romanian  Lands 
under  the  collective  protectorate  of  the  European  Powers  naturally 
involved  also  a  change  in  their  internal  organization,  the  union  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  became  a  European  question  and  its  solution 
was  subordinated  to  the  economic  and  political  interests  of  the  great 
European  Powers.  147  In  fact  the  Crimean  War  was  the  culminating 
point  of  the  struggle  waged  in  the  early  half  of  the  19th  century  by 
the  Great  Powers  for  supremacy  in  the  area  of  the  Black  Sea,  for 
the  Romanian  Lands  had  become  implicated  in  the  manoeuvres  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  of  the  European  Concert,  thus  outlining  the  attitude 
of  the  Great  Powers  to  the  political-administrative  situation  of  the 
two  Romanian  Lands.  54S 

From  the  very  beginning  Turkey  declared  against  the  union  of 
the  twe  Romanian  Lands.  For  her,  Union  spelt  the  setting  up  of  a 
relatively  strong  state  which  in  the  last  analysis  would  have  led  to 
limiting  her  economic  and  political  influence  and  at  the  same  time 
would  have  been  a  decisive  step  of  those  countries  towards  acquiring 
Independence  by  removing  her  suzerainty.  For  Austria,  Union  spelt 
the  wrecking  of  her  aspirations  after  annexations,  or  at  least  after 
■economic  and  political  control  over  the  Romanian  Lands.  Moreover, 
the  making  of  the  Romanian  State  through  the  union  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  meant  recognition  of  a  national  political  nucleus  — 
the  centre  around  which  were  to  gravitate  the  aspirations  after  union 
■of  the  Romanians  in  all  provinces  under  foreign  occupation.  Great 
Britain,  interested  in  maintaining  the  Ottoman  Empire  —  then  tailing 
her  economic  and  political  interests.  —  justified  her  opposition  by  the 
pretext  that  the  union  of  the  Romanian  Principalities  was  unseaso¬ 
nable  as  yet.  Russia  aimed  at  dismembering  the  Ottoman  Empire  as 
well  as  at  removing  Hapsburg  influence  from  the  Romanian  Lands. 
In  order  to  implement  its  plans,  as  early  its  occupation  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Lands,  the  czarist  empire  had  launched  the  formula  of  the  union 
of  the  Romanian  Principalities  and  of  their  independence  under  the 
rule  of  a  prince  of  the  Romanov  dynasty.  France  favoured  Union, 
because  she  considered  that  a  united  Romanian  State  on  the  Lower 
Danube  would  be  a  support  for  the  political  influence  and  economic 
expansion  pursued  by  Napoleon  III.  Marx  showed  that  : 

“Bonaparte  secretly  harbours  the  hope  that,  with  Russia’s  help,  he  will  set 
a  Bonaparte  on  the  sham  throne  of  a  Romania  improvised  by  means  of  diplo¬ 
matic  protocols.”  1,9 


When  the  subject  was  broached  of  the  other  peace  conditions 
that  Russia  was  to  accept,  she  refused  to  discuss  them  and  the  Con¬ 
ference  interrupted  its  debates  without  any  result.  The  importance 
of  the  Conference  for  the  Romanian  Lands  lay  in  the  fact  it  was  the 
first  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  Moldavia’s  union  with  Walachia, 
while  outlining  the  position  of  the  Great  Powers  to  that  historic  act 
of  the  Romanian  people. 

In  January  1856,  the  Conference  moved  from  Vienna  to  Con¬ 
stantinople, 

“where  our  people’s  fate  was  to  be  discussed  in  a  Turkish  atmosphere,”  150 
as  Nicolae  Iorga  wrote. 

That  was  why  at  the  Conference,  the  idea  of  the  two  countries' 
union  was  not  even  present  in  the  discussions,  “in  order  not  to  wound 
the  host  country”.  On  the  ether  hand,  the  Conference  adopted  a 
number  of  measures  that  by  far  surpassed  Turkey’s  expectations.  The 
protocol  stipulated  : 

“Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  whose  territories  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire,  shall  continue  to  preserve  their  separate  and  independent  govern¬ 
ments,  their  princes  being  appointed  by  the  Porte  ;  the  Principalities  shall  be 
represented  in  their  relations  with  foreign  countries  by  the  Sultan’s  agents, 
while  .he  treaties  concluded  by  Turkey  are  also  valid  for  the  two  countries.”15* 

But  those  arbitrary  and  retrograde  decisions  agreed  upon  in 
Constantinople  against  the  Romanian  people’s  will,  could  hardly  stop 
the  objective  historical  process  of  the  Romanians’  centuries-old  struggle 
for  their  union  within  an  independent  unitary  state. 

On  28  February  1856,  the  Paris  Congress  opened  with  the  main 
purpose  of  concluding  peace  and  re-establishing  the  “European  ba¬ 
lance”,  very  much  shaken  following  the  Crimean  War.  Besides  the 
representatives  of  the  five  Powers  —  Turkey,  Austria,  France,  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  —  representatives  of  Sardinia  (Piedmont)  and  Prus¬ 
sia  participated. 

The  delegates  of  the  Great  Powers  taking  part  in  the  Congress, 
although  fully  aware  of  the  Romanian  people’s  unanimous  will  to 
Union,  declared  for  or  against  it  according  to  their  own  interest  and 
to  the  policy  of  domination  and  economic  influence  of  each  of  them 
in  this  part  of  Europe. 

The  problem  of  the  union  of  the  two  Romanian  Lands  was  raised 
by  France  in  the  session  of  8  March,  when  the  question  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipalities  was  on  the  agenda.  Inagurating  the  debate  on  that  issue, 
Walewski  —  French  foreign  minister  and  president  of  the  Congress 
—  said  : 

“Before  we  touch  on  the  question  of  the  new  organization  of  the  Principalities 
we  ought  to  consider  if  they  should  continue  to  live  under  a  separate  organi¬ 
zation  or  if  it  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  both  these  countries  and  Eu¬ 
rope  for  them  to  be  united  within  one  state.”  152 
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Britain’s  delegate,  Clarendon,  —  apparently  under  the  influence 
of  Napoleon  III,  with  whom  he  had  talked  before  —  supported  Wa- 
lewski’s  proposal,  stating  that  : 

■“The  wishes  of  the  people  should  be  considered.”  m 

A  similar  position  was  adopted  by  Orlov,  the  delegate  of  the 
czarist  empire  ;  Austria's  representative  Buol,  who  thought  he  had 
found  a  way  to  determine  the  Congress  to  postpone  discussing  the 
union  issue,  answered  that  in  his  opinion  no  decision  can  be  taken 
without  first  ccnsulting  the  wishes  of  Moldo-Wallachians.  15 ' 

Declaring  against  the  Union,  Turkey’s  representative,  Ali  Pasha, 
pointed  out  that  the  separation  of  the  two  lands  had  existed  since  the 
earliest  times  and  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  their  customs  and 
morals,  and  that  the  riots  that  raged  in  the  Principalities  were  of  recent 
date  and  could  not  be  ascribed  to  the  separation  of  the  two  countries.  133 

To  put  it  differently,  he  was  trying  “to  convince”  the  delegates 
of  the  Great  Powers,  that  the  two  Principalities  did  not  agree  to  their 
union  within  one  Romanian  State. 

That  was  how  the  idea  of  calling  a  plebiscite  for  consulting  Ro¬ 
mania's  wishes  emerged  at  the  Congress. 

“In  this  way  had  the  weapons  of  Austria  and  Turkey  broken  in  their  hands,”  tr’8 
as  Riker  put  it. 

After  long  debates,  on  30  March  1856,  the  peace  treaty  was 
signed  in  Paris,  establishing  the  following  points  with  regard  to  the 
Romanian  Lands  : 

The  Russian  protectorate  set  up  following  the  Peace  of  Adria- 
nople  shall  be  abolished  ;  the  Romanian  Principalities  are  exempted 
from  Turkey  s  tutelage  and  placed  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Seven 
Powers  ;  the  Sultan  in  collaboration  with  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Powers  signatories  to  the  Constantinople  agreement  shall  draw  up  an 
electoral  firman  on  whose  basis  assemblies  representing  the  interests 
of  all  classes  shall  be  convened  in  both  Romanian  Principalities  ;  a 
special  commission  of  inquiry,  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
Seven  Powers,  shall  meet  in  Bucharest  and  collect  information  on  the 
people’s  wishes  for  the  future  organization  of  the  Principalities.  The 
results  shall  be  sent  to  Paris  where  a  Convention  shall  establish  the 
organization  of  the  principalities,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Roma¬ 
nians  through  a  hattisherif  (Royal  mandate).  The  treaty  also  stipu¬ 
lated  that  in  case  internal  quiet  in  the  Principalities  was  threatened 
or  disrupted,  the  Porte  could  not  resort  to  military  intervention  with¬ 
out  the  approval  of  the  other  Powers.  157 

The  emergence  of  the  Romanian  Lands  from  the  tutelage  of  the 
Ottoman  and  czarist  empires  and  their  placing  under  the  collective 
guarantee  of  the  Seven  Powers  spelt  greater  possibilities  of  assertion 
on  the  international  plane  of  the  Romanian  pleople’s  aspiration  after 
Union.  The  Porte’s  suzerainty  was  maintained,  but,  as  the  German 
historian  Haner  put  it, 
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“what  sovereign  can  be  the  one  who  is  not  entitled  to  enter  a  country  he 
claims  tc  be  his  V”  1!:s 

As  the  plebiscite  could  not  take  place  in  the  presence  of  occu¬ 
pation  troops,  159  the  Congress  also  discussed  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Austrians.  Meeting  with  stubborn  opposition  on  the  part  of  Austria 
—  which  claimed  as  a  fist  step  the  withdrawal  of  Russian  troops  from 
South  Bessarabia,  now  returning  to  Moldavia  —  the  debates  ended  in 
a  rather  equivocal  decision  :  that  the  withdrawal  should  take  place 
“as  soon  as  possible.”  J6° 

The  peace  treaty  concluded  by  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  Paris  on  30  March 
1856  included  the  following  stipulations  regarding  the  Romanian  Lands  r 

“...Art.  XXI.  The  territory  yielded  by  Russia  (the  South  of  Bessarabia  — 
the  counties  of  Cahul,  Bolgrad  and  Ismail,  the  Danube  Delta  and  the  Serpents’' 
Island)  shall  be  annexed  to  the  Principality  of  Moldavia  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  inhabitants  of  this  territory  shall  enjoy  the  rights 
and  privileges  ensured  to  the  Principalities  and,  for  three  years,  these  inhabi¬ 
tants  shall  be  allowed  to  change  their  residence  as  they  wish,  freely  disposing 
of  their  properties. 

Art  XXII.  The  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  shall  continue 
to  benefit,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte  and  the  guarantee  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  by  the  privileges  and  immunities  they  have.  No  exclusive  pro¬ 
tection  shall  be  exerted  upon  them  by  any  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers.  There 
shall  he  no  special  right  of  interference  in  their  internal  affairs. 

Art.  XXIII.  The  Sublime  Porte  pledges  to  preserve  an  independent  and 
national  administration  for  the  above-mentioned  Principalities,  as  well  as  full 
freedom  of  culture,  legislation,  trade  and  navigation.  The  laws  and  statutes, 
now  in  force  shall  be  revised.  In  order  to  establish  complete  agreement  with 
a  view  to  this  revision,  a  special  Commission,  on  whose  componence  the  High 
Powers  are  to  agree,  shall  meet  without  delay  a  commissioner  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  in  Bucharest.  This  Commission  shall  have  the  task  of  investigating  the 
current  situation  in  the  Principalities  and  to  propose  the  bases  of  their  future 
organization. 

Art.  XXIV.  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  promises  immediately  to  convene- 
an  ad  hoc  Divan  in  each  of  the  two  provinces,  made  up  in  such  a  way  as 
to  embody  the  most  exact  representation  of  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety.  The  two  Divans  shall  be  called  upon  to  express  the  desires  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  regarding  the  definitive  organization  of  the  two  Principalities  Instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  Congress  shall  regulate  the  Commission’s  relations  with  these 
divans. 

Art.  XXV.  Taking  into  consideration  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  two- 
divans,  without  delay  the  commission  shall  convey  the  results  of  its  own 
work  to  the  present  headquarters  of  the  conference.  The  final  understanding- 
with  the  Suzerain  Power  shall  be  sanctioned  by  a  convention  concluded  in 
Paris  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties  ;  in  keeping  with  the  stipulations 
of  the  convention,  a  hattisherif  shall  definitively  establish  the  organization  of 
these  provinces,  from  now  on  placed  under  the  collective  guarantee  of  all  the 
signatory  Powers. 

Art.  XXVI.  It  has  been  decided  that  the  Principalities  shall  have  their 
rational  armed  forces,  organized  with  a  view  to  maintaining  security  at  home 
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and  to  ensuring  ihe  security  of  their  frontiers.  No  obstacle  can  be  raised  in  the 
v.  ay  of  the  extraordinary  defensive  measures  which  are  to  be  taken,  in  a  Bre¬ 
men  i  with  the  Sublime  Porte  in  order  to  repel  any  foreign  aggression. 

Art.  XXVII.  If  the  internal  peace  of  the  Principalities  is  threatened  or 
disrupted,  the  Sublime  Porte  shall  agree  with  the  other  contracting  Powers  on 
the  measures  to  be  taken  for  maintaining  or  restoring  legal  order.  An  armed 
intervention  can  not  take  place  without  a  previous  agreement  among  these 
Towers  (...)”  1C1 

At  the  moment  when  the  Congress  concluded  its  debates,  nobody 
suspected  there  would  be  many  difficulties  in  implementing  and 
observing  its  decisions.  The  struggle  for  achieving  Union  became 
incumbent  on  the  Romanians  alone,  who  were  resolved  to  overcome 
any  obstacle  rising  or  placed  before  them. 

The  struggle  for  Union  entered  a  new  stage,  actively  involving 
vast  sections  of  society,  the  masses,  all  the  forward-looking  spirits 
of  Romanian  society,  who  realized  the  necessity  for  energetic  actions 
—  both  at  home  and  abroad  —  with  a  view  to  fully  turning  to  ac¬ 
count  the  possibilities  created  through  the  decision  of  the  Paris  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  consultation  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia’s  inhabitants  re¬ 
garding  their  future.  Personalities  like  Mihail  Kogalniceanu,  Alexan- 
dru  loan  Cuza,  Costache  Negri,  Vasile  Alecsandri,  C.  A.  Rosetti,  Di- 
mi  trie  Bolintineanu,  Cezar  Bolliac  took  the  lead  in  the  struggle  for 
Union.  Many  publications  —  among  which  Timpul  (Time,  1854)  and 
Patria  (The  Homeland,  1855)  of  Bucharest,  the  review  Romania  Lrte- 
rard  (Literary  Romania,  3855)  and  the  newspaper  Steaua  Duvdrii 
(The  Danube’s  Star,  1855)  of  Iasi  —  vigorously  upheld  the  idea  of 
Union,  trying  to  focus  all  national  energies  on  the  fulfilment  of  this 
grandiose  ideal. 

“Let  the  shouts  ‘The  Union  of  the  Principalities  ‘Sovereignty  for  the 
Romanian  State  !'  —  Dimilrie  Bratianu  urged  in  a  letter  sent  to  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Unionists  from  London  on  11/23  June  1856  —  cross  our  mountains,  plains, 
valleys  and  hills,  fill  the  air,  sound  down  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth, 
for  the  whole  world  to  become  convinced  that  Union  is  the  Romanian  people’s 
soul,  that  it  is  'Romania’s  voice’  :  The  Union  of  the  Principalities  is  not 

the  blending  of  heterogeneous  elements  ;  it  is  the  Union  of  Romanians  with 
Romanians.  The  Moldavians  and  the  Wallachians  are  one  and  the  same  race, 
one  and  the  same  family,  they  are  neither  Moldavians  nor  Wallachians,  but 
plain  Romanians.”  162 

Scores  of  memoranda,  addresses,  petitions  —  voicing  common 
aspirations  —  were  sent  to  the  governments  in  London,  Paris,  Peters¬ 
burg,  Vienna  and  Constantinople  ,  in  the  intention  of  demonstrating 
the  Romanians’  ancient  historical  rights  and  of  obtaining  either  a 
change  in  the  hostile  or  reticent  standpoints  of  some  diplomatic  chan¬ 
celleries  or  more  resolute  action  on  the  part  of  those  chancelleries 
which  agreed  in  principle  to  the  idea  of  the  Union  of  the  Romanian 
Lands. 

A  role  of  particular  importance  was  to  be  played  by  the  emigre 
Romanian  revolutionists,  who  resolutely  acted  by  every  possible  means 
with  a  view  to  the  affirmation  of  the  Romanian  nation’s  desires  and 
their  knowledge  by  foreigners.  A  memorandum  submitted  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  chancelleries  by  Constantin  Hurmuzaki  and  Ion  Maiorescu 
stated  : 


“The  first  and  the  deepest  desire  of  the  Principalities  is  that  no  obstacle 
should  be  raised  to  their  right  as  sovereign  States  freely  to  shape  their  future 
political  existence.  Such  is  the  Union,  or,  to  put  it  better,  the  re-Union  of  the 
Principalities,  because  the  people  of  these  countries  was  once  just  one  indivi¬ 
sible  whole  also  as  regards  its  political  existence.”  1S1 

The  noble  cause  of  the  Union  of  the  Romanian  Principalities 
aroused  vast  responses  and  active  support  on  the  part  of  eminent 
scientific  and  cultural  personalities  in  other  countries  —  e.g.  Jules 
Michelet,  Edgar  Quinet,  J.  Ubicini  Saint  Marc-Girardin,  Thibault, 
Lefevre,  J.  A.  Vaillant,  Paul  Bataillard,  Leon  Plee,  Chernyshevski,  Do¬ 
brolyubov,  Mac  Antonio  Careini  —  as  we'll  as  of  highly  influential 
publications  in  France,  Belgium,  Britain,  etc. 

J.  A.  Vaillant  wrote  the  following  in  the  journal  La  Rouma- 
nie  in  1854  : 

“Out  of  all  Christian  peoples  tied  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  Moldo-Walla- 
chians  have  been  fighting  for  their  independence  for  more  than  three  solid 
centuries,  and  while  they  are  incorporated  and  tributary,  they  are  neither 
subjugated  nor  subjected.  Their  country  is  still  theirs  and  —  in  the  face  of 
every  vicissitude  of  their  history  —  they  have  preserved  their  right  to  auto¬ 
nomy.  They  all  speak  the  same  language  and  this  language  is  the  embryo  of 
an  already  powerful  national  spirit  ”  104 

The  scope  of  the  struggle  for  Union,  daily  involving  broader 
masses,  determined  the  Unionists  of  Ia$i  to  set  up  the  Unirea  (Union) 
society  and  to  elect  Comitetul  unirii  (The  Committee  for  the  Union) 
on  25  May  1856.  and  those  of  Bucharest  to  elect  Comitetul  central  al 
Unirii  (The  Central  Committee  for  the  Union),  including  many  Roma¬ 
nian  patriots  and  revolutionists  of  1848.  165  Numerous  newspapers,  re¬ 
views  and  magazines,  pamphlets  and  leaflets,  memoranda  and  peti¬ 
tions,  from  Moldavia  and  Wallaehia  as  well  as  from  the  other  Roma¬ 
nian  provinces  —  still  under  foreign  dominion  —  actively  champio¬ 
ned  the  cause  of  Union.  Meeting  in  Unionist  rallies,  the  population 
in  various  counties  sent  adhesions  to  the  Romanian  people’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  cause  to  the  Union  Committee  in  Ia$i.  Strong  links  and  friend¬ 
ships  were  forged  between-  the  Unionists  in  Moldavia  and  those  in 
Wallaehia.  The  intensification  of  the  struggle  for  the  Union  of  the 
two  Principalities  aroused  violent  reactions  from  the  conservative, 
stick-in-the-mud  boyars,  supported  by  Austria  and  Turkey.  Opposition 
to  Union  had  become  the  goal  of  the  actions  undertaken  by  the  sepa¬ 
ratists  at  home  and  abroad.  Since  it  was  enough  to  forestall  the  Union 
movement  in  one  of  the  two  Romanian  Lands,  all  separatist  manoeu¬ 
vres  were  directed  towards  Moldavia,  which  was  farther  away  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  Special  Information  Commission  of  the  Seven 
Powers,  established  in  Bucharest  :  moreover,  there  were  more  cham¬ 
pions  of  separatism  in  Moldavia,  particularly  among  the  conservative 
boyar  class,  who  saw  the  Union  as  a  “threat”  to  their  political  and 
economic  power.  166 

Taking  advantage  of  one  of  the  clauses  granted  by  the  Paris 
Congress  —  leaving  “the  change  of  the  current  rulers  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  and  wisdom  of  the  Porte”  — ,  Turkey  decided  to  replace  them, 
under  the  pretext  that  they  prevented  “the  free  utterance  of  the 
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country’s  wishes”.  On  26  June  1856,  following  a  telegraphic  message 
from  the  Porte,  the  princes  Ghiea  and  Stirbey  were  forced  away  from 
their  thrones  167  Under  the  circumstances,  in  keeping  with  Article  18 
of  the  Reglement  organiaue,  they  had  to  be  substituted  by  a  “princely 
lieutenancy”  (regency),  made  up  of  three  members  :  the  Chairman  of 
the  Divan,  the  chancellor  of  justice  and  the  Minister  of  home  affairs 
in  office  at  the  departure  of  the  prince.  They  were  not  allowed  how¬ 
ever  to  grant  titles  of  nobilitv.  to  dismiss  public  servants  or  to  appoint 
high  officials  —  except  as  deputies,  up  to  their  confirmation  by  the 
future  sovereign.  Using  to  their  advantage  the  fact  that  the  other 
Powers  ignored  the  “stipulations”  of  the  Reglement  organique,  Tur¬ 
key  and  Austria  considered  the  moment  propitious  for  appointing 
in  the  two  Romanian  Lands  rulers  who  were  loyal  to  the  separatist 
policy  :  they  banked  on  their  assistance  for  opening  struggle  with  a 
view  to  destroying  both  the  mass  movement  in  favour  of  Union  and 
the  Unionist  party.  For  that  purpose,  they  hurriedly  appointed  just 
one  kaimakam  (regent)  in  each  country  :  Teodor  Bals  in  Moldavia  and 
Alexandru  Ghiea  in  Wallachia.  That  action  inaugurated  the  series  of 
violations  of  the  Paris  Treaty. 

Teodor  Bals  was  a  very  wise  choice  of  the  two  Powers  that 
opposed  Union.  Bal$  was  one  of  the  biggest  landowners  in  Moldavia, 
moreover  leading  the  reactionarv  separatist  faction.  Not  very  clever 
but  eager  to  take  the  throne,  a  faithful  defender  of  the  anti-Unionists, 
Bal$  had  propitiated  the  Turkish  authorities  with  many  presents  in 
order  to  secure  his  appointment  as  kaimakam  and  then  prince,  in 
exchange  for  meeting  Turkey  and  Austria’s  will  to  prevent  the  union 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  On  orders  from  the  two  Powers,  Bal§ 
issued  the  decree  of  10  September  1856  for  abolishing  freedom  of  the 
press  and  introducing  censorship.  <<i8  At  the  same  time,  being  perma¬ 
nently  encouraged  by  Turkey  and  Austria  and  serving  the  interests 
of  the  conservative  grouping  of  high  boyars,  the  kaimakam  unleashed 
the  action  for  dismissing  all  civil  servants  and  functionaires  favour¬ 
able  to  Union  and  for  replacing  them  by  men  from  whom  nothing 
else  was  required  than  to  struggle  in  defence  of  the  separatist  cause 
(very  much  as  in  his  own  case).  There  were  no  end  of  arrests  and 
tortures  against  Unionists,  all  of  these  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
“Moldavia  does  not  wish  Union.”  Ever  more  violent  actions  against 
Union  were  organized  with  every  passing  day,  reaching  as  far  as  to 
forbid  people  even  to  wear  national  costumes.  169 

To  consolidate  his  position,  Bal?  decided  to  dismiss  the  old  judi¬ 
cial  Divan  in  December  1856.  The  list  of  the  new  separatist  cabinet 
was  drawn  up  by  Bals  with  the  assistance  and  under  the  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  Godel,  the  Austrian  consul  in  Iasi.  They  appointed  Nicolae 
Vogoride  as  minister  of  finance,  Nicolae  Cantacuzino  as  home  minis¬ 
ter  and  Nicolae  Istrati  —  the  theorist  of  separatism  —  head  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works.  1/0 

Under  the  circumstances,  when  the  kaimakam’s  abuses,  terror 
and  base  deeds  exceeded  all  limits,  the  Unionists  at  home  and  abroad 
sent  memoranda  to  the  Great  Powers,  requiring  them  to  put  an  end 
to  the  persecutions  in  the  Romanian  Lands  and  to  abide  by  the  clau¬ 
ses  of  the  Paris  Treaty. 

After  long,  protracted  discussions,  on  13  January  1857  the  fir¬ 
man  for  convening  the  ad-hcc  Divans  was  eventually  drawn  up  ; 
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the  Austrian  troops  were  to  leave  the  Romanian  Lands  by  30  March 
of  the  same  year  and  the  commission  of  Inquiry  was  expected  in 
Bucharest.  Such  were  the  conditions  under  which  the  Moldavian 
Unionists  set  up  the  Electoral  Committee  for  Union  in  early  February 
1857,  also  adopting  a  programme  of  action.  171 

Thinking  that  the  moment  was  ripe  for  dealing  a  new  blow  at 
the  Unionists  by  abolishing  the  Committee  and  aiming  to  call  in  Tur¬ 
kish  troops  to  replace  the  Austrian  ones,  Bal?  addressed  the  Porte 
with  a  “complaint”  in  which  he  declared  he  could  no  longer  “cope  by 
himself  with  the  riots  caused  at  home  by  the  Unionists.”  The  situa¬ 
tion  was  thus  further  aggravated,  Moldavia  being  again  faced  with 
the  danger  of  foreign  occupation. 

But  on  1  March  1357  sudden  death  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of 
Teodor  Bal§. 

The  spring  of  1837  seemed  to  dispel  the  gloomy  clouds  of  the 
storm  unleashed  by  Bal$.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  troops,  the 
drawing  up  of  the  long-expected  firman,  the  arrival  in  Bucharest  of 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  —  all  this  was  to  change  the  situation  in 
Moldavia.  The  Unionists  here  required  from  the  guaranteeing  Pow¬ 
ers  the  setting  up  of  a  “princely  lieutenancy14  made  up  of  three 
kaimakams  —  initially  supported  also  by  the  French  consul  in  Ia$i, 
Victor  Place.  The  latter  informed  Count  Walewski  : 

“Please  allow  me.  Sir,  to  persist  in  the  proposal  formerly  submitted  for  a 
lieutenancy  made  up  of  three  kaimakams  (...)  Any  lieutenancy  made  up  of 
one  kaimakam  can  only  result  —  to  a  greater  or  to  a  smaller  extent  —  in 
generating  hopes  for  the  prince’s  throne  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  man 
who  holds  power  not  to  seek  the  fulfilment  of  Iris  hopes.”  172 

But  the  Porte  and  Austria  were  not  favourable  to  a  three-men 
lieutenancy,  they  acted  for  recruiting  a  successor  to  Teodor  Bals  as 
obedient  as  the  latter  had  been. 

The  Gttomon  Empire  —  for  which  changes  of  rulers  in  the 
Principalities  were  an  inexhaustible  source  of  bribes  and  other  inco¬ 
mes  —  decided  on  7  March  1857  to  appoint  Nicolae  Vogoride  as  kai¬ 
makam  of  Moldavia.  It  was  not  fortuitously  that  Vogoride  was  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  Porte  to  lead  the  separatist  cause  in  Moldavia  precisely 
at  that  time.  He  was  son  to  Stefanaclie  Vogoride,  who  had  served 
Prince  Scarlat  Callimachi  for  a  long  while.  Moreover,  he  had  been 
Moldavia’s  kapukihava  (agent)  in  Constantinople,  where  he  was  very 
influential.  Nicolae  Vogoride,  the  new  kaimakam,  had  been  born  and 
bred  in  Moldavia,  where  he  had  also  married  the  daughter  of  the 
poet  Costache  Conac-hi.  Through  that  marriage,  Vogoride  added  Co- 
nachi  to  his  name,  and  made  much  of  it,  especially  when  he  strug¬ 
gled  to  achieve'  his  purpose  of  seizing  Moldavia’s  throne.  1/3 

While  Bal$  had  been  kaimakam,  Vogoride  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  exchequer,  and  it  was  also  at  the  time  that  the  Porte  had 
dubbed  him  riitbei-ula  (—  highest  official),  conferring  upon  him  the 
right  to  wear  the  uniform  of  a  Turkish  brigadier  general,  i.e.  of  a 
pasha.  174  Given  his  new  dignities,  he  always  wore  the  red  fez,  typical 
of  the  Ottoman  officials.  Before  being  appointed  kaimakam,  Vogoride 
together  with  Nicolae  Istrate,  the  Draghici  brothers,  Costin  Catargiu 
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and  others  had  belonged  to  the  separatist  club  presided  by  the  Aus¬ 
trian  consul  G^del.  175 

Therefore,  it  was  because  of  his  activity,  of  all  his  connections. 
And  especially  of  his  lack  of  character  and  intelligence  thac  Turkey 
and  Russia  had  appointed  this  puppet  which  they  could  manipulate 
from  behind  the  scenes,  from  Constantinople  and  Vienna,  against  the 
Romanians’  cause  and  centuries-old  strivings. 

Having  arrived  in  Iasi  in  order  to  submit  the  firman  for  con¬ 
vening  the  ad-hoc  Divan,  176  Fotiade  —  the  kaimakam’s  brother-in- 
’aw  —  did  not  refrain  from  openly  stating  to  the  French  consul  Vic¬ 
tor  Place  that 

“the  Porle  would  not  have  union  at  any  price,  and  that  the  man  she  had 
named  as  kaimakam  would  fail  in  his  duty  if  he  did  not  work  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.”  177 

Being  acquainted  with  the  situation  in  advance,  Vogoride  pre¬ 
served  as  such  the  entire  state  apparatus  inherited  from  Bads.  He  onlly 
made  one  change  in  his  Cabinet  :  he  moved  Nicolae  Cantacuzino  from 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  that  of  Justice,  and  Costin  Catargiu 
from  the  Ministry  of  Justice  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  During  a 
secret  meeting,  joined  among  others  by  Fotiade  and  Godel,  Nicolae 
Cantacuzino  was  asked  whether  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  future  elections 

“in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  election  of  separatists  alone  to  the  Divan.” 

He  answered  that  he  would  work  for  the  purpose,  although  he 
could  hardly  assume  the  obligation.  Costin  Catargiu,  who  was  also 
present,  declared  he  was  ready  to  assume  the  responsibility  and  that 
was  how  he  was  put  in  charge  of  home  affairs.  178  The  next  day,  on 
a  solemn  occasion,  the  new  minister  of  the  interior  declared  to  his 
functionaries  : 

“I  will  smash,  I  will  crush  the  Unionist  Party  (...)” 

At  the  time  the  main  objective  of  the  separatists  was  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  all  Unionist  committees,  working  in  the  counties  and  the 
interruption  of  all  communications  between  Bucharest  and  the  Union 
committee  in  Iasi.  The  operation  had  to  be  performed  before  electo¬ 
ral  lists  were  drawn  up.  A  letter  to  the  Home  Department  of  22  March 
1857  said  : 

“Given  the  doings  of  a  parly  in  this  Principality  which  has  assumed  the 
right  formally  to  set  up  Committees,  to  issue  newspapers,  to  publish  mimeogra¬ 
phed  programmes  and  proclamations,  we  find  it  right  and  proper  to  give  the 
following  solution  :  Such  Committees  unknown  to  the  Government  and  having 
branches  in  all  county  seats  cannot  be  permitted,  for  while  the  Government 
is  animated  by  the  keenest  desire  to  see  perfect  impartiality  in  the  elections, 
this  situation  brings  about  bewilderment  and  threatens  the  sincerity  of  the 
elections.”  170 

It  was  in  that  atmosphere  of  curtailment  of  all  freedoms  that  the 
Unionists  in  Moldavia  had  to  carry  on  their  activity  for  accomplishing 
Union.  The  struggle  was  becoming  ever  harder.  The  care  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  destiny  was  entrusted  to  men  who  did  their  best  to  satisfy  the 
Porte  and  to  attain  their  personal  aims  : 
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“The  selection  of  Nicolae  Vogoride,  C.  Catargiu,  N.  Cantacuzino  and  others  in 
order  to  carry  on  ihe  crusade  against  the  national  idea  is  neither  happy  nor 
honourable.  Never  have  such  men  brought,  about  more  general  reprobation  than 
these  in  a  country  where  there  are  nevertheless  enough  reasons  for  the 
population  to  be  indulgent,” 
said  Victor  Place. 

At  the  end  of  March  1R57,  the  drawing  up  of  the  electoral  lists  was 
supposed  to  begin  with  a  view  to  holding  the  elections  and  convening 
the  ad-hoc  Divan.  But  soon  after  its  arrival  in  Bucharest,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Inquiry  was  forced  to  interrupt  its  work,  because  Alexandra 
Ghica,  the  kaimakam  of  Wallachia.  who  was  also  keen  on  postponing 
the  elections,  required  from  vhe  Commission  certain  explanations  on 
the  application  of  the  firman,  e.g.  : 

“Should  all  priests  be  given  electoral  rights,  or  only  those  who  formed 
the  highest  grade  in  the  Orthodox  hierarchy  ?  How  were  the  various  categories 
of  proprietors  to  be  determined  in  a  country  where  no  reliable  statistics  were 
to  be  had  ?  Was  the  holder  of  mortgaged  property  entitled  to  vote  ?" 
and  so  on. 

Being  faced  with  such  “doubts"’,  the  Commission,  which  had  not 
the  necessary  competence  to  make  a  pronouncement  on  them,  had  to 
submit  them  to  the  Commission  of  Ambassadors  in  Constantinople. 
Until  receiving  the  answers  from  there,  it  was  forced  to  interrupt  its 
activity. 

Seizing  the  opportunity,  Turkey  and  Austria  thought  the  moment 
was  propitious  for  frustrating  the  elections  in  Moldavia.  Being  com¬ 
pelled  by  pressure  from  all  sides,  Vogoride  saw  himself  obliged  to 
declare  that 

“the  doubts  raised  by  Ghica  only  hold  good  for  Wallachia  ;  as  regards  Molda¬ 
via,  which  has  different  conditions  of  life  and  organization,  no  difficulties  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  fair  unfolding  of  the  elections.” 

Realizing  that  the  victory  of  the  separatists  in  the  election  could 
only  be  achieved  by  violent  means,  he  decided  to  resort  to  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  all  corrupt,  compromised  and  incapable  people  whom  he 
attracted  by  showering  all  sorts  of  functions  and  titles  on  them  in 
exchange  for  one  thing  •  to  vote  against  Union.  Vogoride  hurried  to 
sign  thousands  of  decrees  for  making  new  boyars  —  leaving  the  titles 
and  names  blank.  At  the  moment  of  the  elections,  the  prefects  had  the 
order  of  calling  the  electors  and  of  showing  them 

“what  the  Government  offers  in  exchange  for  one  vote  against  Union.”  18f 

The  prefects  in  their  turn  vied  with  each  other  in  encroachments, 
outrages  and  threats,  trying  to  hoodwink  and  browbeat  the  peasants 
and  the  small  landowners  by  means  of  the  administrative  power  they 
held.  In  fact,  it  was  the  prefects  that  had  been  appointed  to  draw  up 
the  electoral  registers,  also  being  entitled  to  revise  them,  therefore  to 
“emendate”  their  own  work. 

Being  apprised  of  the  atmosphere  reigning  in  Moldavia,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Inquiry  Commission  decided  to  come  to  Iasi.  During  that 
trip,  France’s  commissioner  Talleyrand  travelled  triumphantly  from 
Bucharest  to  Ia§i.  At  Bacau, 
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"the  horses  were  unharnessed  from  his  carriage,  which  was  then  drawn  by  the 
crowd  bearing  national  tricolour  Union  flags.”  182 

In  much  the  same  way  were  welcomed  the  delegates  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  supported  the  Romanian  people’s  just  cause.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  reported  by  Victor  Place, 

Austria's  delegate  was  given  the  cold  shoulder  reception,  and  I  think  he  was 
aware  of  it.  Instead  of  the  very  numerous  population  that  went  of  their  own 
accord  to  v/elcome  the  other  commissioners,  whom  they  acclaimed  so  enthusias¬ 
tically,  he  was  met  by  only  eight  people  at  the  turnpike.” 

However,  as  T.  W.  Riker  writes,  the  delegate  of  Austria  had,  at 
least,  the  satisfaction  of  tendering  his  encouragement  to  Kaimakam 
Vogoride.  183 

In  Ia$i,  the  members  of  the  Commission  could  not  interfere, 
although  they  had  seen  at  least  part  of  the  outrages  perpetrated  by 
Vogoride,  because  they  had  only  been  entrusted  by  the  Paris  Congress 
with  the  role  of  “supervising  the  fair  unfolding  of  the  elections”.  The 
■only  practical  and  immediate  result  obtained  by  the  commissioners 
coming  to  Ia?i  was  the  elimination  of  Costin  Catargiu  from  the  Cabinet. 
Here  is  what  V.  Place  reported  to  Count  Walewski  on  that  reshuffle  : 

"The  general  censure  became  so  great  and  his  last  measures  carried  the  stamp 
■of  such  shamelessness  that  even  Turkey  admitted  he  was  much  too  com¬ 
promising  a  friend.”  m 

Therefore,  the  arrival  in  Ia$i  of  the  commissioners  failed  to  change 
anything  in  the  attitude  of  Kaimakam  Vogoride  and  his  Cabinet.  That 
was  why,  on  23  April,  he  repeated  the  order  proclaiming  any  demon¬ 
stration  in  favour  of  Union  as 

“a  crime  incurring  the  application  of  the  laws,  according  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  offence  ”  185 

Everything  was  being  done  in  a  hurry  for  the  elections  in  Mol¬ 
davia  to  be  over 

"so  that  e  vote  against  Union  should  come  from  Ia$i  and  strike  very  powerfully 
at  the  vote  that,  as  was  very  well  known,  could  not  be  prevented  from  the 
Divan  in  Wallachia.”  186 

Here  is  what  the  Austrian  consul  Godel  announced  to  Vogoride 
the  very  evening  when  the  members  of  the  International  Commission 
had  come  to  Iasi  : 

"Stand  by  your  authority  and  lose  not  a  moment.”  137 

It  was  in  that  atmosphere  that  the  pro-Union  committees  were 
dissolved.  On  4  May,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  issued  an  order 
requiring  : 

“The  confiscation  and  destruction  of  any  Unionist  programme  or  pro¬ 
clamation  everywhere,  in  any  place  of  the  country  it  may  be  found.” 18R 

Many  leaders  of  the  pro-Union  movement  were  arrested.  When 
the  French  consul  demanded  explanations,  Vogoride  answered  — 
with  Godel’s  assistance  —  that  : 
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“These  are  domestic  affairs.”  ,s3 

Code]  wrote  to  Buol  in  connection  with  the  drawing  up  of  the 
electoral  register  that 

“I  will  personally  see  to  it  that  every  name  is  removed  that  is  net  fully 
justified  according  to  the  firman.”  lJU 

On  the  other  hand,  it  results  from  the  documents  of  the  time 
that  one  ought  not  to  ascribe  to  Vogoride  too  much  initiative  in  the 
actions  adopted  against  Union.  The  secret  correspondence  which  he 
entertained  in  the  period  3  April  —  20  May  1857  fully  points  to  those 
who  were  manipulating  the  separatist  policy  in  Moldavia.  The  17  let¬ 
ters  that  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Unionists  through  Vogoride’s  wife 
are  perfectly  enlightening  in  this  respect.  Here  is  for  instance  what  Vo¬ 
goride  learnt  from  his  brother  Alexander,  secretary  to  the  Ottoman 
Embassy  in  London  : 

“I  am  hurrying  to  tell  you  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  entirely  opposed  to 
Union.  As  I  have  already  told  you,  it  is  highly  necessary  for  you  to  do  your 
utmost  so  that  the  Moldavians  may  not  express  their  desires  in  favour  of 
Union,  and  then  you  will  be  worthy  of  the  Sublime  Porte’s  good  will  and  of 
the  support  of  England  and  Austria,  which  are  also  against  Union.  You  must 
work  cleverly  and  skilfully,  adopting  a  generous  attitude  towards  the  Moldavians 
and  being  polite  to  the  boyars,  while  striking  at  Union.  You  must  tell  them 
that  Union  ruins  Moldavia’s  rights  and  that  you  cannot  consent  to  such  a'  deed7 
happening  during  your  rule.”  191  *  '  -** 

In  another  letter,  the  same  dignitary  advised  his  brother  : 

“You  roust  blindly  obey  the  Austrian  consul  even  if  he  were  more  dis¬ 
gusting  than  he  is,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  defects.  You  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  this  man  works  only  in  keeping  with  his  Government’s  instructions  and 
that  when  Austria  is  satisfied,  Turkey  and  England  will  be  equally  satisfied.  The 
day  will  soon  come  when  you  too  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  labours.” 197 

Muslims  Pasha,  Turkey’s  ambassador  to  London,  wrote  to- 
Vogoride  : 

“I  wish  nothing  else  but  that  you  follow  the  same  road  as  so  far  and  thus 
your  name  will  become  illustrious  in  Europe,  beloved  by  the  Moldavians, 
worthy  to  be  uttered  by  future  generations.”  193 

On  the  other  hand,  his  brother-in-law,  Fotiade  —  Moldavia’s  agent 
in  Constantinople  —  was  writing  him  in  connection  with  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  elections  : 

“I  am  confining  myself  to  calling  your  attention  to  the  necessity  for  you 
to  act  energetically  on  the  elections  which  you  must  speed  up  as  much  as 
possible,  because  everything  depends  on  their  result.”  194 

Similar  letters  were  sent  to  Vogoride  by  his  father  as  well  as  by 
Lord  Stratford  and  Baron  Frokesch  —  Britain’s  and  Austria’s  ambas¬ 
sadors  to  Constantinople. 

Being  supported  and  encouraged  likewise  by  Britain,  Turkey  and 
Austria,  Vogoride  “energetically”  carried  on  the  policy  of  rigging  the 
elections  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Special  International 
Commission.  All  civil  servants  that  manifested  the  slightest  liking  for 
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Union  were  shamelessly  dismissed.  Suffice  it  to  show  that  out  of  the 
107  members  of  the  judicial  Divan  before  the  rule  of  Bals,  only  nine 
were  still  in  office.  195  Significant  in  this  respect  were  the  protests 
lodged  by  the  Unionists  of  Moldavia  with  the  International  Commision 
in  Bucharest  : 

“How  can  anyone  imagine  that  a  Treaty  that  cost  so  many  sacrifices,  so  much 
blood  and  so  much  suffering,  an  Act  that  was  discussed  and  endorsed  by  the 
greatest  Powers  in  the  world,  could  be  destroyed  so  soon  in  its  application  and 
reduced  to  inveterate  fraud.  How  can  anyone  imagine  that  just  one  official  of 
the  Sublime  Porte  —  a  kaimakam  —  would  enjoy  the  possibility  of  trampling  a 
whole  country  underfoot,  without  fear  of  punishment.”  196 

Confronted  with  that  situation,  on  12  May  1857,  France’s  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Constantinople,  Thouvenel  asked  Reshid-Pasha  to  announce 
Vogoride  that  he  had  to  suspend  preparations  for  the  elections  until 
the  Commission  answered  the  “doubts”  formulated  by  Ghica,  the  kai- 
makan  of  Wallachia.  Receiving  no  answer,  Thouvenel  insisted  and 
after  many  tergiversations  the  decision  was  adopted  to  hold  a  con¬ 
ference  on  30  May.  After  rather  stormy  debates,  the  conference  decided 
to  send  telegraphic  instructions  to  Savfet  —  Turkey’s  representative  in 
Bucharest  —  who,  in  his  turn,  was  to  announce  Vogoride  to  take  into 
consideration  the  answers  Ghica  had  received* 

“so  that  they  be  applied  as  exactly  as  possible,  barring  exceptional  cases  that 
may  be  peculiar  to  Moldavia.”  197 

In  that  form,  the  instructions  did  not  include  any  stipulation  pre¬ 
venting  Vogoride  from  deciding  himself  what  was  or  was  not  applic¬ 
able  in  Moldavia  as  well.  Therefore,  donning  also  the  “magistrate’s 
robe”,  the  Kaimakan  continued  lids  activity  of  faking  the  electoral 
list,  without  being  hampered  in  any  way.  The  lists  drawn  up  by 
separatist  prefects  were  sent  to  Ia§i  and  “finally  examined”  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Austrian  consul  Godel.  Victor  Place  related  the  event 
in  a  letter  to  Walewski  •:  1 

“Mr.  Godel  supervised  that  work  up  to  the  last  moment,  often  going  to  Die 
state  printing  shop  while  the  lists  were  in  press,  and  even  there  made  a  few 
deletions.”  ine 

Out  of  3,000  owners  of  vast  estates  listed  in  Moldavia,  only  350» 
had  been  entered  in  the  electoral  register.  Out  of  the  20,000  small 
proprietors,  barely  2,264  were  included.  The  liberal  professions  were 
represented  by  11  electors  and  the  15  towns  which  were  county  seats 
by  1,788  although  in  the  treasury  records  there  were  12,000  merchants 
and  craftsmen.  Even  leading  Unionists  such  as  Panu  or  Mavrogheni 
had  been  exluded  from  the  register. 

Much  ado  was  caused  by  Colonel  Alexandru  loan  Cuza’s  resig-s 
nation  of  his  function  in  protest  against  the  distortions  and  outrages 
committed  in  drawing  up  the  register.  193 

In  spite  of  all  arbitrary  action,  the  pro-Union  movement  devel¬ 
oped  increasingly.  The  entire  people  was  engaged  in  the  struggle 
for  Union  and  so  great  was  the  indignation  of  the  masses  at  the 
Government’s  abuses  that  Moldavia  was  on  the  point  of  seeing  violence 
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break  out  —  which  Victor  Place  reported  to  Walewski  : 

“So  far,  the  people  have  contented  themselves  with  resorting  to  legal  means, 
but  I  think  they  have  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  their  patience  and  if  elec¬ 
tions  are  permitted  in  the  current  conditions,  I  cannot  answer  for  public  order.”  3,9 

That  was  precisely  what  the  Sublime  Porte  was  looking  for  and 
it  had  already  sent  France  and  Italy  a  request  saying 

“that  it  is  necessary  to  send  troops  to  Moldavia,  because  the  agitation  there  may 
give  rise  to  immediate  riots.”  201 

Taking  nobody  and  nothing  into  account,  Vogoride  on  June  11, 
1857  announced  that  the  electoral  lists  had  been  completed.  The  situa¬ 
tion  had  become  rather  tense  in  Bucharest  and  Constantinople. 

On  25  June,  the  ambassadors  to  Constantinople  of  France,  Russia, 
Prussia  and  Sardinia  addressed  the  Porte  a  note  informing  it  that 

“they  cannot  put  themselves  in  touch  with  a  Divan  that  will  not  express  the 
true  desires  and  requirements  of  the  country.”  202 

P'aced  with  that  situation,  the  Porte  was  ready  to  yield  and  to 
give  orders  for  the  revision  of  the  register  ;  however,  being  encouraged 
by  Austria  and  Britain,  it  ordered  Vogoride  to  proceed  with  the 
elections.  Here  is  what  Stratford  wrote  to  Vogoride  : 

“The  situation  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  is  critical  and  their  future  depends 
on  their  governments  alone.  I  do  not  doubt  the  situation  with  which  you  shall 
justify  the  confidence  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  I  am  happy  to  entertain  the  best 
relations  with  you.”  203 

Stratford  sent  his  secretary  Alison  as  a  special  messanger  to 
Iasi,  in  order  to  enquire  into  the  register.  A  few  days  later,  Alison 
reported  : 

“The  electoral  lists  cannot  be  regarded  as  altogether  free  from  stain  or  re¬ 
proach,  but  they  have  been  conducted  with  general  regularity  and  propriety.” m 

From  one  day  to  another,  the  events  were  leading  to  the  most 
serious  worsening  of  the  relations  among  the  Great  Powers.  Here  is 
what  Clarendon  stated  in  answer  to  the  accusation  levelled  by  Wa¬ 
lewski,  who  blamed  whatever  was  happening  in  Moldavia  on  Stratford, 
Britain’s  representative  in  Constantinople  : 

“more  information  was  necessary”  and  then  he  deplored  the  fact  that  for  such 
petty  interest  “ir.  a  little  barbarous  province  at  the  end  of  Europe  —  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  some  persons  should  or  should  not  vote  —  the  policy  of  Europe 
should  be  upset.”  2or‘ 

The  struggle  within  the  country  between  the  unionists  and  the 
separatists  was  reflected  on  the  external  plane  in  the  grim  battle 
between  the  Great  Powers  which  saw  their  economic  or  political  aims 
fulfilled  in  terms  of  the  support  given  to  the  unionist  cause  or  to 
the  separatist  one.  That  struggle  had  for  the  moment  moved  behind  the 
scenes,  in  the  backyard  of  the  Constantinople  embassies. 

On  7  July  the  ambassadors  of  France,  Russia,  Prussia  and  Sar¬ 
dinia  demanded  from  the  Porte  clear  answers  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  :  If  the  interpretations  of  the  Commission  referring  to  Walachia 
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were  also  obligatory  for  Moldavia  ;  If  the  30  days  stipulated  by  the 
firman  for  examining  the  electoral  registers  ought  not  to  be  counted 
from  the  emendation  of  those  registers  ;  If  Vogoride  ought  not  to 
suspend  electoral  preparations  until  all  those  questions  were  answered. 
Turkey’s  representative,  Reshid  Pasha  again  suggested  a  conference  in 
order  to  investigate  matters,  but  his  request  was  categorically  rejected 
by  the  foui  Powers.  Being  put  to  pressure,  the  Sultan  consented  to 
postpone  the  elections  by  another  15  days,  during  which  the  registers 
were  to  be  revised  in  keeping  with  the  interpretations  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  Things  seemed  to  be  heading  for  an  understanding.  When  the 
representatives  of  Britain  and  Austria  took  knowledge  of  the  Sultan’s 
decision,  they  drew  up  a  protest  note,  charging  the  Porte  that,  having 
decided  by  itself,  “it  has  violated  the  provisions  of  the  Paris  Treaty” 
and  that  “it  interferes  in  Moldavia’s  domestic  affairs.”  They  forced  the 
Sultan  to  accept  the  postponement  of  the  elections  by  only  8  days. 
Eventually,  the  Sultan  was  compelled  to  accept  the  proposal  coming 
from  Turkey’s  “friends”  and  which  in  fact  suited  him  perfectly  ;  he 
announced  it  to  Vogoride,  but  not  to  the  representatives  of  the  four 
Powers.  So,  some  countries  knew  that  the  elections  had  been  put  off 
by  15  days,  and  others  learnt  about  8  days. 

The  elections  were  held  on  19  July  1857.  The  separatists  had  not 
foreseen  that  the  registers  drawn  up  so  minutely  also  included  unio¬ 
nists  who,  under  the  circumstances,  had  no  choice  but  to  abstain  from 
voting.  Out  of  the  3,263  priests,  only  193  remained  in  the  register  and 
barely  17  voted.  Of  the  3,000  owners  of  large  estates,  only  465  were 
registered  and  only  207  cast  their  vote.  The  proportion  of  abstentions 
was  even  higher  with  other  categories  of  the  population  :  townsfolk, 
craftsmen,  merchants,  etc. 200  For  the  moment,  the  separatists  ma¬ 
nipulated  by  Turkey,  Austria  and  England  scored.  But  the  issue  of 
Moldavia’s  union  to  Wallachia,  which  rallied  all  the  Romanian  people, 
had  gone  so  far  that  it  entirely  changed  the  course  of  international 
relations.  France,  in  the  first  place,  was  hardly  inclined  to  accept  being 
defeated  by  the  diplomacy  of  England,  Austria  and  Turkey,  while 
czarist  Russia  could  not  give  up  her  own  plans  of  occupying  Moldavia 
or  of  accepting  the  union  of  the  two  Romanian  Principalities  under 
her  political  supremacy.  Faced  with  an  accomplished  fact,  the  four 
ambassadors  asked  the  Porte  in  an  ultimatum  of  29  July  to  cancel 
the  elections  in  Moldavia.  The  Porte  answered  that  it  could  not  cancel 
the  elections,  as  it  was  just  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  Paris  Treaty. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  could  only 

“suspend  the  convocation  of  the  divans  until  the  Powers,  reassembled,  should 
decide  on  the  whole  question/’ 207 

The  answer  given  by  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  again  rejected  by 
the  four  ambassadors,  and,  in  a  talk  with  the  Sultan,  Thouvenel  blam¬ 
ed  everything  that  had  happened  on  Reshid  Pasha.  The  Sultan,  beli  ving 
that  this  would  appease  the  conflict,  decided  to  replace  Reshid  Pasha 
by  Mustafa  Pasha  in  the  function  of  grand  vizier.  Following  ample 
debates,  the  new  Turkish  Government  proposed  that  the  two  kaima- 
kams  be  summoned  to  Constantinople  and  questioned  and  the  results 
be  submitted  to  a  conference  of  the  ambassadors.  208 

Seing  that  Turkey  was  out  to  protract  things  and  was  hardly 
inclined  to  cancel  the  elections  for  which  she  had  made  so  many 
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“efforts",  on  5  August  1857,  the  four  ambassadors  declared  relations 
with  the  Ottoman  Porte  broken.  Thus  Europe  was  again  on  the 
brink  of  war. 

“If  a  question  like  this,”  exclaimed  Clarendon,  “should  enkindle  a  war  in  the 
■world,  never  could  History  believe  in  so  slight  a  cause  for  events  so  great !” 

His  assertion  reflected  the  position  of  the  Great  Powers  —  ig¬ 
noring  and  disregarding  the  aspirations  and  interests  of  the  peoples, 
for  whom  Union  and  national  independence  had  always  been  funda¬ 
mental  to  their  historical  evolution. 

Believing  that  the  break  of  relations  might  have  influenced 
Turkey’s  policy,  the  French  representative  Thouvenel  decided  to  call  on 
the  Sultan  in  order  to  fathom  the  position  of  the  Porte  on  this  open 
conflict.  Here  is  how  he  described  that  conversation  : 

“My  arrival  was  anounced  to  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  who  had  barely  seen  me 
when  lie  advanced  to  welcome  me,  obviously  a  prey  to  great  emotion.  Addres¬ 
sing  him,  I  said  :  ‘Sire,  for  more  than  an  hour  you  have  no  longer  had  an 
ambassador  of  France  in  Constantinople.  But  I  wished  to  take  leave  of  Your 
Majesty  as  a  mere  private  person,  being  so  much  honoured  by  your  goodwill.’ 
The  Sultan  was  struck  dumb  before  the  reality  of  an  accomplished  fact.  Ha 
slowly  recovered  his  voice  and,  after  highly  agreeable  words  spoken  about  my 
person,  he  tcld  me  grievously :  ‘I  am  most  unhappy  at  such  a  thing  having 
happened  —  the  break  of  relations  with  a  Power  that  has  done  everything  for 
my  empire  and  for  myself  ;  I  am  very  unfortunate  that  all  this  happens  while 
Abdul  Medjid  is  the  Sultan.’  Those  words  clarified  everything  for  me,  for  I 
saw  that  nothing  could  be  remedied  any  more.  So  I  answered  :  ‘Sire,  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  a  scene  that  troubles  Your  Majesty’s  heart.  ’  ” 209 

Therefore,  Turkey,  Austria,  and  Britain  were  not  inclined  to 
cancel  the  elections,  even  at  the  risk  of  war.  But  the  war  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  Pact  of  Osborne. 

Seeing  that  because  of  Britain  he  could  not  break  Turkey’s 
resistance,  Napoleon  III  decided  to  compromise  with  England.  The 
understanding  was  reached  at  Osborne,  where  he  met  Queen  Victoria 
and  Lord  Parlmerston. 

After  the  talks  of  6 — 10  August  1857,  a  compromise  was  reached 
in  the  following  terms  :  France  gave  up  support  for  the  union  of  the 
Romanian  Principalities,  contenting  herself  with  a  customs,  military 
and  judicial  union,  while  England  promised  in  exchange  to  obtain 
from  Turkey  the  cancellation  of  the  elections.  210 

On  10  August,  Walewski  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Talley¬ 
rand  in  Bucharest  : 

“I  believe  that  Constantinople  will  pionounce  the  annulment  of  the  elections. 
The  revision  of  the  electoral  registers  v/ill  begin  and  will  be  finished  in 
15  days  (...)  We  desire,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  pass  a  sponge  over  the  past.”211 

At  the  same  time,  Musurus  Pasha  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
the  Porte  : 

“Clarendon  has  confirmed  to  me  that  France  entirely  gives  up  the  union  of  the 
Principalities  and  has  again  recommended  utmost  secrecy  on  this  point.” 212 
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The  secret  was  indeed  very  well  kept.  The  Romanians  only  knew 
that  the  Powers  supporting  them  had  won.  The  order  to  annul  the 
rigged  elections  was  expected  from  one  moment  to  another.  On 
21  August,  two  weeks  after  the  Pact  of  Osborne,  Ali  Pasha  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  Moldavia’s  kaimakam  : 

“On  the  basis  of  the  understanding  reached  with  the  six  Powers  that  signed  the 
Paris  Treaty,  the  Sublime  Porte  orders  ycu  to  cancel  the  elections  held  in  that 
province  ;  to  revise  the  registers  ;  to  proceed  to  new  elections  within  a  fortnight 
of  receiving  the  order.”  213 

The  next  day  was  issued  Kaimakam  Vogoride’s  order,  addressed 
to  the  Extraordinary  Administrative  Council,  announcing  that  the  ear¬ 
lier  elections  and  their  results  had  been  cancelled  and  that  new 
elections  were  to  be  held  in  15  days.  More  particularly  it  emphasized  : 

“The  free  consultation  of  the  electors,  of  any  opinion  they  may  be,  must  in  no 
way  be  prevented.  Any  direct  or  indirect  interference  of  the  authorities  shall 
be  considered  abusive  and  punished  as  such.  The  authorities  have  only  the 
administrative  task  of  overseeing  the  preservation  of  quiet  and  order  during; 
the  elections  ”  514 

Referring  to  this  “new”  attitude  of  Vogoride,  the  American  his¬ 
torian  T.  W.  Riker  wrote  : 

“If  he  had  got  himself  into  trouble  for  using  his  position  to  frustrate 
union,  he  was  now  prepared  to  throw  himself  as  heartily  into  the  opposite  camp, 
if  only  he  could  satisfy  his  sovereign  and  save  his  political  skin.” 215 

Both  countries  that  opposed  Union  and  the  separatists  in  Mol¬ 
davia  were  far  from  giving  up  the  struggle  ;  yet  they  realized  they 
ought  to  sacrifice  the  elections  in  exchange  for  the  assurance  that  : 

“Whatever  the  desires  of  the  Divans,  Union  shall  never  be  achieved.” 

To  illustrate  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  from  Musurus 
Pasha’s  telegram  to  the  Porte  : 

“It  has  been  agreed  that,  whatever  the  opinion  of  the  ad  hoc  Divans,  at  the 
future  Paris  Conference,  England  and  France  will  maintain  the  Porte’s  suze¬ 
rainty  and  will  do  their  utmost  to  restore  in  the  Principalities  an  organization 
that  will  unite  the  latter  as  regards  their  military,  financial  and  juridical  re¬ 
lations,  though  under  the  rule  of  two  separate  princes.  The  Porte  shall  be 
relieved  of  all  current  entanglements  and  of  those  that  may  crop  up  later,  win¬ 
ning  the  principal  point  :  the  definitive  abandonment  of  the  Union.” 216 

Therefore,  for  Turkey  and  for  the  separatists  in  Moldavia,  the 
cancellation  of  the  elections  did  not  mean  losing  a  battle,  but  just  ful¬ 
filling  something  perfunctorily,  in  order  to  win  “the  essence  of  the 
matter”  :  the  assurance  given  by  France  and  by  the  other  Powers  that 
the  Union  would  not  be  made.  Still,  the  “essence  of  the  matter”  was 
not  to  be  found  on  the  foreign  plane,  where  they  sought  it,  but  inside 
the  country,  where  the  process  of  development  of  the  Romanian  society 
imperatively  required  the  accomplishment  of  the  Union,  one  of  the  cen¬ 
turies-old  aspirations  of  the  Romanian  people. 

When  learning  of  the  cancellation  of  the  elections,  as  Victor 
Place  noted, 
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“The  Romanian  world  was  in  the  seventh  heaven.” 

The  new  elections,  which  began  on  20  September  1858,  unfolded 
in  the  midst  of  general  enthusiasm.  There  was  much  animation  every¬ 
where  : 

“Out  of  86  deputies  elected,  barely  6  were  separatists.  Nobody  could  suspect  at 
the  moment  that  at  long  last  all  deputies  with  two  exceptions  (Alecu  Bal$  and 
Bishop  Nectarie)  were  to  vote  for  the  Union.”  217 

It  was  at  the  height  of  that  general  upsurge  that  the  ad  hoc 
Divans  began  their  debates, 

“which  after  many  centuries  were  the  first  national  assemblies  that  under  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe  worthily  expressed  the  will  of  the  Romanian  nation.”218 

The  ad  hoc  assemblies  —  bodies  whose  setting  up  had  been  laid 
down  in  the  decisions  of  the  Paris  Congress,  with  a  view  to  pronounc¬ 
ing  themselves  on  the  future  organization  of  the  Romanian  Lands  — 
in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  and  elaborate  intrigues  of  the  Great 
Powers,  gave  expression  to  the  Moldavians  and  Wallachians’  desire 
for  Union  within  a  national  State.  On  the  whole  the  deputies  of  the 
two  national  forums  enthusiastically  voted,  on  7  and  9  October  1857, 
in  favour  of  the  decisions  that  voiced  the  Romanian  peoples’  unanimous 
will  :  the  Union  of  the  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  within 
one  state  alone  —  Romania  ;  a  hereditary  prince  from  a  reigning 
dynasty  of  Europe  ;  autonomy  and  guarantee  for  the  state’s  inter¬ 
national  rights,  stipulated  in  the  old  Capitulations  concluded  with  the 
Porte  ,  the  neutrality  and  inviolability  of  the  Romanian  State  ;  a 
representative  and  constitutional  assembly  ;  the  collective  guarantee  of 
the  European  Powers,  etc. 219  The  vote  of  the  assemblies  emphasized 
not  only  the  entire  people’s  adhesion  to  the  idea  of  Union  but  also  the 
resolve  to  achieve  a  free  state,  endowed  with  modern,  democratic 
institutions. 

The  maturity  that  characterized  the  debates  as  well  as  the  deci¬ 
sions  adopted,  the  courage  and  the  moderation  manifested  by  the  Ro¬ 
manian  peoples’  representatives,  the  unanimous  decision  of  both  Prin¬ 
cipalities  in  favour  of  Union  deeply  impressed  their  contemporaries, 
enhancing  the  Romanians’  prestige  while  lending  European  proportions 
to  the  issue  of  the  United  Principalities. 

The  ad  hoc  assemblies  in  Bucharest  and  Iasi  represented  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  forms  of  assertion  of  the  will  of  the  Romanian 
masses  to  State’s  Union  and  —  at  the  same  time  —  the  most  demo¬ 
cratic  representative  assemblies  in  Europe  at  the  moment. 220  In  no 
country  with  a  bourgeois  democratic  political  system  did  the  parliament 
represent  all  classes  of  society  in  that  epoch  as  did  the  Romanian 
assemblies  of  1857.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  fact,  we  shall  mention 
a  few  figures  :  out  of  753  great  boyars  (landlords)  recorded  by  statistics 
at  that  moment,  60  deputies  were  elected  ;  out  of  8,211  small  pro¬ 
prietors,  33  deputies  were  elected  ;  out  of  2  896  townspeople,  39  de¬ 
puties  were  elected,  and  another  33  out  of  219,777  peasants. 

Even  though  the  elected  deputies  differ  in  numbers  and  pro¬ 
portions,  we  ought  to  note  that  the  ad  hoc  assemblies  were  made  up 
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through  the  precise  determination  of  all  social  classes.  At  the  same 
time,  the  historical  result  of  the  elections  was  the  validation  in  the 
two  assemblies  of  a  significant  number  of  deputies  of  the  peasantry  — 
also  a  unique  event  in  the  chronicle  of  contemporary  parliaments. 

Referring  to  Turkey's  manoeuvres  and  opposition  against  the  jus¬ 
tified  cause  of  Union,  the  newspaper  Vlndependance  Beige  noted  : 

“The  facts  have  proved  how  groundless  those  objections  were  ;  the  facts  also 
answered  the  slanderous  assertions  of  Austrian  journals  which  described  the 
Moldavian  and  Wallachian  Divans  as  a  gathering  of  socialists  and  revolutio¬ 
nists,  who  would  frighten  Europe  with  their  revolutionary  claims.  There  is 
nothing  impossible  in  the  wishes  of  the  Divans  while  the  calm  of  the  delibe¬ 
rations  has  proved  that  Europe  is  confronted  with  a  people  animated  by  a 
spirit  as  liberal  as  it  is  traditionalist,  mature  enough  for  self-government.  It 
is  Europe  that  now  has  to  examine  what  is  more  valuable  to  her  interest,  to 
the  interest  of  law  and  of  maintaining  general  peace  :  meeting  the  desires, 
signaled  on  the  banks  of  che  Danube,  or  stifling  them,  which  would  perma¬ 
nently  generate  dangerous  conflicts.”  222 

The  Paris  Convention,  concluded  on  7/19  August  1858,  decided 
for  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  bear  the  name  of  the  United  Princi¬ 
palities.  A  Central  Commission  was  set  up  for  preparing  laws,  the 
setting  up  was  stipulated  of  a  joint  supreme  court  —  both  institu¬ 
tions  being  headquartered  at  Focsani  (on  the  border  between  Walla¬ 
chia  and  Moldavia)  —  together  with  measures  for  the  identical  orga¬ 
nization  of  the  army,  etc. 

Referring  to  those  measures,  the  Russian  democratic  revolutio¬ 
nist  N.  G.  Chernyshevski  pointed  out  : 

“During  the  Paris  Conference,  our  public  trusted  that  diplomatic  negotiations 
would  fulfil  the  Romanians’  desire  to  form  one  state.”  223 

At  the  same  time,  the  Paris  Convention  decided  that  each  Ro¬ 
manian  Land  would  have  its  own  ruler,  its  own  government,  its  own 
legislative  assembly  and  its  own  administration  —  which  no  longer 
corresponded  to  the  aspirations  after  Union  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  Romanian  Principalities. 

“In  this  way,  the  Paris  Conference  only  made  one  step  forward,  towards  the 
Union  of  the  Principalities.  Very  much  as  in  the  past,  their  definitive  union 
within  one  independent  state  remained  barely  a  desire  of  the  people,  so  many 
times  expressed  during  the  latter’s  history,” 224  stated  another  Russian  democratic 
revolutionist,  N  A.  Dobrolyubov. 

Referring  to  the  necessity  for  the  Union  and  to  the  political 
game  of  the  Great  European  Powers,  the  Soviet  historian  A.  A.  Ior- 
danski  wrote  : 

“The  community  of  language,  of  economic  conditions,  of  political  structure 
and,  moreover,  the  necessity  for  cohesion  of  the  classes  —  acknowledged  by 
both  liberals  and  conservatives  —  imperiously  dictated  the  necessity  for  Union 
previously  prevented  by  the  policy  of  Turkey,  —  for  which  the  existence  of 
two  rulers  was  important  out  of  financial  and  political  considerations  —  as 
well  as  by  the  policy  of  Russia  —  for  which  turning  the  Principalities  into 
a  unitary  state  would  have  raised  difficulties  in  the  way  of  conquering  each 
(of  them.  But  the  states  that  during  the  Paris  Treaty  had  been  —  so  to  say 
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—  protectors  of  the  new-born  united  Bomanian  State,  in  no  way  aimed  at 
changing  the  latter  into  an  independent  and  economically  strong  organism.”235 

The  stipulations  of  the  Paris  Conference  once  more  clearly  point¬ 
ed  out  to  the  Romanian  people  the  difficulty  —  if  not  the  impossi¬ 
bility  —  to  see  their  ideal  fulfilled  through  the  good  will  or  inter¬ 
play  of  interests  of  the  foreign  powers  ;  they  most  logically  imposed 
the  conclusion  that  only  through  their  own  resolute  struggle  could 
the  aspiration  after  Union  be  sanctioned. 226 

Kow  justifed  was  Nicolae  Balcescu  to  state  the  following,  addres¬ 
sing  all  Romanians  : 

"In  vain  will  you  kneel  and  beg  at  the  gates  of  emperors,  at  the  door  of 
their  ministers.  They  shall  give  you  nothing,  for  they  neither  want  nor  can 
■do  it.  Be  therefore  ready  to  take  it  for  yourselves,  because  the  emperors,  ru¬ 
lers  and  boyars  of  the  Earth  only  give  what  the  peoples  wrest  from  them.  Be 
therefore  ready  to  fight  bravely,  for  it  is  only  through  toil  and  sacrifice, 
through  the  blood  shed,  that  a  people  acquires  the  consciousness  of  its  rights 
and  duties.” 227 

Concentrating  their  efforts  on  the  setting  up  of  the  two  elec¬ 
tive  assemblies  and  on  their  debates,  the  masses  were  once  more  to 
prove  their  courage  and  wisdom,  their  capacity  to  influence  and  de¬ 
termine  the  progress  of  events,  the  very  content  of  the  decisions  adopt¬ 
ed  by  those  representative  bodies.  On  5  January  1859,  the  elective 
assembly  in  Ia$i  unanimously  proclaimed  as  prince  of  Moldavia  Co¬ 
lonel  Alexandru  loan  Cuza,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  1848  Revolu¬ 
tion  ;  during  those  heroic  days,  requiring  the  people  to  resist  arms  in 
hand,  he  had  said  : 

“Through  our  death  we  must  open  a  future  to  our  nation,  worthy  of  our 
ancestors’  grandeur.” 228 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  masses  —  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  craftsmen  and  tradesmen,  workers,  shopkeepers  and  peasants 
assembled  on  the  Hill  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  in  Bucharest  from 
22  to  24  January  1859,  the  elective  assembly  in  Bucharest  proclaimed 
as  prince  of  Wallachia,  the  same  Colonel  Alexandru  loan  Cuza.  The 
truly  historic  success  scored  during  those  days  became  possible  thanks 
to  the  unflinching  devotion  of  the  Romanian  people  to  the  cause  of 
Union  ;  through  their  energetic  and  united  action  they  foiled  both 
the  manoeuvres  of  reactionary  circles  at  home  and  the  intentions  of 
some  European  Powers,  hindered  by  the  setting  up  of  the  unitary 
Romanian  State  in  their  expansionist  drive  in  this  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

Like  all  other  defining  events  in  our  national  history,  the  Union 
of  the  Principalities  —  carried  out  as  an  expression  o.f  the  Roma¬ 
nian  people’s  will  —  once  more  evidenced,  and  most  convincingly 
too,  the  role  of  the  masses  as  makers  of  history,  the  major  role  that 
can  be  played  by  such  personalities  as  identify  themselves  with  the 
people’s  aspirations  and  see  the  direction  of  historical  evolution.  At 
the  same  time,  the  national  principle  laid  down  in  the  policy  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  Romanian  Revolution  of  1848,  was  first  vindicated  by 
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the  revolutionary  act  of  1859,  which  testified  to  lofty  patriotic  stan¬ 
dards  ;  it  is  worth  underlining  that  such  an  act  imposed  on  interna¬ 
tional  juridical  practice  the  acceptance  of  national  will  as  an  element 
that  induces  fundamental  qualitative  changes  in  the  countries’  political 
and  territorial  status  ;  a  first  and  very  serious  breach  was  thus  achiev¬ 
ed  in  the  policies  of  the  great  empires  for  maintaining  the  status 
quo.  -2° 

The  newspaper  Romanul  referred  in  the  following  terms  to  the 
moment  of  Cuza’s  twofold  election  on  24  January  : 

“The  voting  begun  with  loud  calls  cf  Long  live  Cuza  !’  sounded  like  an 
echo  in  the  Romanian  peoples’  hearts.  Throughout  the  capital  one  could  only 
hear  the  keenest  demonstrations  of  joy ;  ’Long  live  Cuza  !’  ’Long  live  our 
future  ruler  1’  were  flying  from  one  mouth  to  another,  from  one  heart  to 
another  ,  the  most  cordial  embraces,  the  warmest  kisses,  the  expression  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  joy  of  the  eyes  —  that  was  the  only  spectacle  to  be  seen 
in  every  street,  at  every  street  corner,  in  all  public  places  of  Bucharest.” 230 

The  poet  and  politician  Dimitrie  Bolintineanu  (1819 — 1372),  an 
eyewitness  of  the  event,  wrote  : 

“Up  to  the  day  of  the  election  of  Moldavia’s  ruler,  since  1348  one  had  never 
seen  such  sublime  enthusiasm.  The  foreigners  themselves  rejoiced  alongside  the 
Romanians.  There  are  but  very  few  and  rare  days  when  a  noble  and  gener¬ 
ous  people,  crushed  bv  foreign  tyranny  for  so  many  centuries,  can  breathe 
freely...”  23 ' 

To  those  who  unworthily  claimed  the  merit  to  have  achieved 
the  Union  the  historian  and  statesman  Mihail  Kogalniceanu  (1817 — 
1891)  answered  in  a  speech  made  in  front  of  the  nation’s  represen¬ 
tatives  in  1863  : 

“Gentlemen,  I  do  not  acknowledge  to  anybody  the  right  to  say  that  the  Union 
is  his  own  work,  the  Union  is  the  energetic  act  of  the  entire  Romanian  nation, 
it  is  our  great  conquest,  and  that  is  why,  Gentlemen,  not  even  to  our  prince, 
let  alone  to  any  private  person,  do  I  or  will  I  ever  recognize  the  right  to  say 
that  he  alone  made  the  Union.  No,  Gentlemen,  it  was  the  nation  that  made  the 
Union,  the  nation  which  elected  one  ruler  for  both  lands,  with  the  mission 
of  achieving  the  Union.”  232 

Wisdom,  dynamism,  inventiveness  and  initiative  were  evinced 
by  the  Romanian  people  in  the  events  of  that  unforgettable  January 
1859.  Together  with  its  political  leaders,  the  people  knew  how  to  use 
the  European  political  context  with  the  utmost  efficiency  and  to  face 
the  Great  Powers  with  an  accomplished  fact.  The  tactics  used  in 
January  1859  yielded  results  in  the  subsequent  years  too,  so  that  am 
analysis  of  events  poignantly  illustrates  the  fact  that  under  particu¬ 
larly  harsh  circumstances  the  unionist  forces  set  the  aspirations  of  the 
entire  nation  on  an  adequate  course,  turning  Union  into  an  aim  in 
whose  achievement  internal  factors  played  the  decisive  role.  Colonel 
Alexandru  loan  Cuza’s  double  election  as  prince  of  Moldavia  on  5/17 
January  1859,  and  as  prince  of  Wallachia  on  24  January/5  February 
1859  broke  the  deadlock  and  was  a  satisfactory  solution  for  the  nation 
but  —  it  is  to  be  noted  —  also  for  the  guaranteeing  Powers,  which 
also  accounts  for  their  relatively  speedy  sanctioning  of  the  fait  accom- 
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pli  at  Ia?i  and  Bucharest.  If  the  approval  of  the  pro-Union  Powers 
(France,  Russia,  Prussia  and  Sardinia)  had  been  expected,  England’s 
adhesion  to  that  group  and  the  recognition  of  the  new  state  of  things 
in  the  United  Principalities  by  the  Ottoman  and  the  Hapsburg  empi¬ 
res  within  a  short  time  prove  that  the  Romanian  solution  was  a  wise 
political  action,  perfectly  viable  on  the  European  plane.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  foreign  prince  then,  in  1859,  would  doubtless  have  given 
rise  to  a  retort  from  some  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers,  which  would 
have  compromised  all  that  had  been  achieved  in  previous  years,  while 
the  twofold  election  could  not  be  refused  acknowledgement,  as  it  did 
not  run  counter  the  Convention  ! 

However,  though  sanctioned  by  all  guaranteeing  Powers,  the  his¬ 
toric  act  of  24  January  1859  —  the  birth  certificate  of  modern  Roma¬ 
nia  —  obviously  clashed  with  the  interests  of  some  of  them,  primarily 
of  the  contiguous  empires. 

Very  much  as  Kogalniceanu  had  pointed  out  on  5  January  1859, 
Cuza  was  going  to  be  the  new  ruler  with  the  mission  of  putting  an 
end  “to  the  past”  and  of  opening  wide  the  doors  “for  the  future”.  He 
was  to  be  the  prince  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  the  ruler  of  reforms, 
of  the  renovation  of  superannuated  structures,  of  their  modernization. 

Like  the  other  defining  acts  in  our  national  history,  the  Union 
of  1859  was  carried  out  as  an  expression  of  the  Romanian  people’s 
will,  offering  the  nations  of  Europe  —  and  particularly  those  in  the 
centre  and  south-east  of  the  continent  —  a  convincing  illustration  of 
the  implementation  of  the  right  to  self-determination,  of  the  union 
through  a  plebiscite  of  two  territories  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
people.  Subsequently,  the  unification  of  Italy,  Germany  and  other 
states  was  achieved  through  force,  through  weapons  ;  the  Romanians 
however  offered  the  solution  of  the  plebiscite,  of  the  peaceful  way, 
which  was  again  to  be  used  in  1918,  when  the  process  of  making  the 
Romanian  national  state  was  concluded.  In  essence  it  was  the  solution 
imposed  by  the  national  will,  for  which  the  political  genius  of  the 
Romanian  people  found  a  way  of  peaceful  application  by  using  every 
possibility  of  the  historical-diplomatic  context.  That  explains  why 
Romania's  territory  -  under  Prince  Cuza  and  later  on  —  became  the 
place  where  the  great  actions  and  movements  of  national  revival  of 
the  peoples  in  South-East  Europe  were  prepared  and  initiated. 

The  Union  of  the  Principalities  enjoyed  a  particular  echo  also 
in  the  other  Romanian  provinces,  still  under  foreign  dominion,  which 
were  thus  acquiring  new  grounds  for  their  permanent  hope  to  unite 
within  one  body  whose  spine  they  identified  in  the  act  of  1859.  In 
1860,  the  Transylvanian  Alexandru  Papiu  Ilarian  declared  : 

“Under  the  present  circumstances  the  Romanians  of  Transylvania  look  to  the 
Principalities  alone  ;  it  is  only  from  them  that  they  await  the  signal,  it  is 
only  in  them  that  they  see  their  salvation.  When  Cuza  was  elected,  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania  was  perhaps  even  greater  than  in  the 
Principalities  (...)”  233 

Underlining  the  necessity  to  conclude  the  making  of  the  unitary 
Romanian  national  state,  the  historian  and  writer  B.  P.  Hasdeu  wrote  : 
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•‘Therefore,  the  matter  that  ought  to  preoccupy  us  in  this  stage  of  lofty  politics 
is  not  the  lesser  Union,  already  achieved  across  the  banks  of  the  Milcov  (the 
small  liver  separating  Moldavia  from  Wallachia,  ed.)  but  the  greater  Union, 
to  be  achieved  from  now  on  of  all  the  streams  that  ought  to  flow  into  the 
Romanian  ocean,  of  all  the  chords  without  which  our  national  hora  cannot  be 
harmonized,  of  all  the  pebbles  needed  to  reconstruct  the  ancient  mosaic  : 
Dacia  Moldavia,  Transylvania,  Wallachia  do  not  exist  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ,  there  is  but  one  Romania,  with  a  foot  on  the  Danube  and  the  other 
on  the  remotest  branches  of  the  Carpathians  ;  there  is  but  one  body  and  one 
soul,  in  which  all  nerves  and  all  sobs  vibrate  towards  one  aother  (...)” 'm 

Emphasizing  the  same  ideal,  the  linguist  and  publicist  Timotei  Cipa- 
riu  pointed  out  : 

“So  far,  our  Romanian  homeland,  our  language  and  nationality  have  been 
trampled  under  foot  (...)  We  have  begun  to  liberate  our  homeland,  we  have 
begun  tc  liberate  our  language.  We  have  begun,  Gentlertien,  we  have  just 
begun,  but  we  have  not  yet  finished  :  it  is  our  duty  to  continue  and  to  fulfil 
our  aim.”  ?:ui 

Describing  Alexandru  loan  Cuza’s  election  as  ruler  of  the  two 
Romanian  Principalities,  the  Hungarian  newspaper  Magyar  Futdr 
(The  Hungarian  Courier)  noted  : 

“Should  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  fine,  great  or  even  glorious  result,  if  the 
peoples’  very  high  council  approved,  without  war  and  without  bloodshed  the 
dignified  claims  of  a  people,  to  such  independence  as  promotes  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  whatever  is  good,  noble  and  useful  ?  (...)  During  the  recent  crisis,  the 
Romanians  set  a  very  eloquent  example  of  patriotism  when,  renouncing  any 
personal  interests  and  ignoring  the  oligarchic  competition,  they  cast  all  their 
rotes  for  one  patriot  (. .)” 238 

Kronst  tidier  Zeitung,  the  German-language  newspaper  of  Brasov, 
wrote  during  those  memorable  days  : 

"24  .January  is  Romania’s  liberation  day,  a  memorable  day  for  the  Romanian 
people,  to  be  celebrated  fioni  one  generation  to  another.  Through  the  unani¬ 
mous  and  free  election  of  Alexandru  loan  Cuza  by  all  deputies  in  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  the  Union  was  achieved  in  his  person.  Very  few  peoples  in 
the  world  have  achieved  such  a  grandiose  patriotic  work  at  greater 
sacrifice.”  437 

The  Union  also  aroused  vast  echoes  in  a  number  of  European 
countries  for  which  achieving  state  unity  was  a  question  of  the  dayr 
as  well  as  in  forward-looking,  democratic  personalities.  For  instance, 
the  Russian  scientist  A.  Blisytsin  underlined  the  justness  of  the  Ro¬ 
manians’  cause  in  the  following  terms  : 

“For  both  Principalities  24  January  will  undoubtedly  remain  as  one  of  the 
memorable  historical  dates,  because  on  that  day,  after  several  centuries  of 
oppression,  of  efforts,  of  ceaseless  struggle,  all  classes  of  society  joined  hands 
in  order  to  stop  the  disintegration  of  their  nationality,  through  their  united 
forces  (. .).  One  can  say  that  [already],  at  the  time  of  the  Paris  Convention  in 
1858  the  Ptincipalities  stood  on  their  own  feet,  that  they  were  united  powers  (...). 
The  election  of  Prince  Cuza  as  the  ruler  of  both  Principalities  and  the 
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latter’s  union  within  one  and  the  same  independent  country  was  the  first  con¬ 
sequence  ol  the  recognition  of  the  national  principle.” 238 

The  1859  Union  was  the  voluntary  act  of  the  entire  Romanian 
nation,  the  crowning  of  the  struggles  waged  by  so  many  generations 
of  forerunners  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  symbol  of  the  great  eco¬ 
nomic  and  socio-political  transformations  claimed  as  a  necessity  by 
the  development  cf  the  Romanian  nation  along  the  road  of  progress. 

“Alexandra  Cuza’s  election  was  a  truly  national  manifestation.  It  may  have 
disagreed  with  the  spirit  and  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of  19  August  1858, 
yet  one  could  never  contest  the  sincerity  of  that  manifestation.  I  will  add  — 
and  I  can  easily  prove  it  —  that  such  a  manifestation  had  become  necessary. 
That  was  precisely  why  it  was  unanimous,”  239 

the  statesman  I.  C.  Bratianu  (1822 — 1891)  wrote  in  his  memoirs. 

The  Transylvanian  newspaper  Tribuna  pointed  out  50  years  later  : 
“The  Union  was  the  boldest  and  wisest  deed  of  the  Romanian  nation.  It  was 
bold  because  it  was  accomplished  contrary  to  the  will  and  wish  of  all  great 
European  Powers,  and  it  was  wise  because,  after  centuries  of  turmoil,  our 
homeland’s  fathers  had  eventually  foreseen  that  Union  alone  could  be  the 
lever  for  raising  the  Romanian  nation.” 240 

Deeply  engraved  in.  the  consciousness  of  the  Romanian  nation 
have  remained  the  memorable  words  addressed  by  Mihail  KogSlni- 
ceanu  to  the  “Prince  of  the  Union”  in  Ia§i  on  5  January  1859  : 

“By  electing  you  Prince  of  our  country  we  wanted  to  show  the  whole  world 
what  all  our  country  wishes  :  a  new  man  for  new  laws.  Oh,  Our  Prince  I 
Great  ana  fine  is  your  mission  (...)  Therefore  be  the  man  of  this  age ;  make 
the  law  replace  the  arbitrary,  make  the  law  strong  ;  and  You,  Your  Highness, 
be  a  good  and  kind  Ruler,  be  good  especially  to  those  to  whom  most  Rulers 
have  behaved  indifferently  or  badly  (...).  Be  simple,  Your  Highness,  be  good, 
be  a  citizen  Ruler  ;  Your  ear  should  always  be  open  to  the  truth  and  deaf 
to  lies  and  flattery.  You  bear  a  beautiful  and  very  dear  name,  the  name  of 
Alexander  the  Kind.  Therefore,  long  may  You  live  !  Like  him,  o,  our  Prince, 
enable  us  —  through  the  justice  of  Europe,  through  developing  our  institu¬ 
tions,  through  Your  patriotic  feelings  —  to  see  again  those  glorious  times  of 
our  nation  when  Alexander  the  Kind  told  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor 
of  Byzantium  that  ’Romania  has  no  other  protector  than  God  and  her 
Sword  !’  ”  2,11 

Equally  illustrative  are  the  words  addressed  by  I.  C.  BrStianu 
to  Prince  Cuza  on  the  latter’s  arrival  in  Bucharest  : 

"Your  Highness,  through  the  power  of  their  souls,  through  the  strength  of 
their  national  faith,  five  million  Romanians  have  raised  You  to  the  joint  thro¬ 
nes  of  Stephen  the  Great  and  Michael  the  Brave.  Five  million  Romanians  have 
embodied  national  independence  in  Your  Highness.  Today  all  of  Ro¬ 
mania  has  held  her  breath  and  expects  from  Your  Highness’  Govern¬ 
ment  such  arts  as  will  outline  the  new  road  she  is  eager  to  take  with  the 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  a  people  whose  national  faith  —  an  ancestral  le¬ 
gacy  has  grown  and  strengthened  across  so  many  centuries  of  suffering. 
The  love  of  all  Romanians  makes  Your  Highness  one  of  the  strongeci  sove¬ 
reigns  ;  make  the  acts  of  Your  Highness’  Government  equal  to  this  power,  so- 
that  futute  generations  may  line  up  blessing  Your  Highness’  name” 242 
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Alexandru  loan  Cuza  answered  by  a  genuine  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  people  : 

“In  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity  and  before  the  whole  country  I  swear 
jealously  to  defend  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  Principalities  ;  through¬ 
out  my  rule  to  take  care  that  everybody  observes  the  laws  in  all  respects, 
and  to  have  eyes  only  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  Romanian  nation.”  "43 


THE  MODERN  NATIONAL  STATE  :  THE  FOUNDATION 
FOR  THE  WINNING  OF  ROMANIA’S  COMPLETE 
STATE  INDEPENDENCE 

■if1"  ■■ 


Having  been  acknowledged  by  Europe  as  an  accomplished  fact, 
the  Union  had  to  be  consolidated  through  a  number  of  broad  and 
radical  reforms.  Alexandru  loan  Cuza  “the  prince  of  the  Union”,  shoul¬ 
dered  the  historic  task  of  translating  into  life  the  demands  involved 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  national  State. 

Although,  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Paris  Conven¬ 
tion,  two  national  assemblies,  two  governments  and  two  capitals  were 
to  function,  the  firmness,  dignity  and  tactfulness  of  A.  I.  Cuza  and 
his  Government  determined  the  guaranteeing  Powers  to  consent  to 
the  Union  of  the  two  Principalities  by  setting  up  one  assembly,  one 
government  and  one  administration  with  their  central  quarters  in 
Bucharest,  Romania’s  capital.  Europe  was  once  more  compelled  to 
acknowledge  what  the  Romanian  people  wished  to  achieve.  On  11 
December  1R6 1 ,  in  his  Proclamation  to  the  People,  the  prince  declared 
with  legitimate  pride  that 

“The  Union  is  fulfilled  !  The  Romanian  nationality  has  been  founded  !  This 
grandiose  fact,  wished  for  by  the  precious  generations,  acclaimed  by  the  legis¬ 
lative  bodies,  warmly  pursued  by  us,  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  Sublime 
Porte,  by  the  guaranteeing  Powers,  and  it  has  gone  down  in  the  traditions  of 
the  nations.  The  Lord  of  our  parents  and  ancestors  has  been  with  the  coun¬ 
try,  He  has  been  with  us.  He  strengthened  our  striving  through  the  people’s 
wisdom  and  has  led  our  nation  to  a  majestic  future.  On  5  and  24  January 
1859,  you  placed  all  your  confidence  in  the  man  elected  by  the  nation,  you 
embodied  your  hopes  in  one  ruler.  Today  the  man  you  elected  gives  you  one 
Romania !  You  love  your  homeland,  therefore  you  will  know  how  to  strength¬ 
en  it !  Long  live  Romania  I”  244 

The  seven  years  of  Cuza’s  rule  formed  one  of  the  most  fertile 
periods  in  Romania’s  history.  With  a  patriotism  beyond  all  praise, 
with  rare  dedication,  A.  I.  Cuza  initiated  and  sponsored  a  vast  pro¬ 
gramme  of  reforms  that  structurally  changed  the  aspect  of  Romanian 
society.  Vast  measures  were  undertaken  for  administrative  unification 
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-and  lor  the  organization  of  modern  State  institutions  :  the  system  of 
weights  and  measures  was  changed  and  a  modern  one  was  introdu¬ 
ced  instead  of  the  archaic  one  ;  the  universities  of  Ia$i  (1860)  and 
Bucharest  (1864)  were  set  up  ;  Napoleon’s  modern  code  of  laws  was 
adopted  and  equality  before  the  law  and  taxation  was  proclaimed ; 
trade,  crafts,  the  industry,  transports,  etc.  were  organized.  Moreover, 
the  law  for  the  organization  of  education  was  promulgated,  rendering 
elementary  education  compulsory,  general  and  free  of  charge,  while 
developing  secondary  and  higher  education.  In  harmony  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  Romania’s  development,  the  land  reform  and  the  elec¬ 
toral  reform  were  implemented,  monastery  estates  were  expropriated 
—  all  of  which  were  historic  achievements  with  a  decisive  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  general  advancement  of  Romanian  society.  Enjoying  the 
support  of  the  entire  people  and  benefiting  by  the  benevolent  sym¬ 
pathy  of  some  Powers  —  particularly  France  — ,  the  prince  dissolved 
the  Assembly  on  2  May  1864  and  decreed  the  adoption  of  the  two 
capital  reforms  :  electoral  and  rural.  The  setting  up  of  the  new  Assembly 
•on  a  broader  electoral  basis  also  contributed  to  speeding  up 
the  modernization  of  the  state,  while  the  enfranchisement  of  the  pea¬ 
sants  —  the  bulk  of  the  population  —  and  the  distribution  of  land 
among  them  opened  wide  the  doors  for  Romania’s  progress.  Carrying 
out  those  essential  reiorms  actually  entailed,  circumventing  certain 
provisions  in  the  Paris  Convention  ;  on  a  broader  plane  however, 
those  reforms  were  steps  towards  Romania’s  full  independence. 245 

Accomplishing  the  first  stage  in  the  process  of  setting  up  the 
unitary  national  state  by  uniting  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the  Ro¬ 
manians  and  Cuza  did  not  for  one  moment  give  up  the  struggle  for 
uniting  to  Romania  the  Romanian  provinces  under  the  Hapsburg,  Ot¬ 
toman  and  czarist  domination.  Contemporary  testimonies  prove  the 
mighty  enthusiasm  that  swept  over  those  Romanian  territories  on 
learning  the  news  of  the  Union  of  the  two  Principalities.  The  Roma¬ 
nians  shared  the  conviction  expressed  by  the  historian  A.  Papiu  Ila- 
rian,  who  had  become  Cuza's  close  collaborator,  that 

“without  Transylvania,  the  Principalities  have  no  future.  It  is  only  the  union 
■of  Transylvania  that  will  lay  the  foundation  for  Romania’s  perpetual  life.  ’ 

Papiu  Ilarian  wished  the  prince 

“to  execute  the  will  of  Michael  the  Brave,  the  unifier  of  the  Romanian  Lands 
in  1600.” 

That  the  achievement  of  full  Union  was  the  Romanians'  unan¬ 
imous  will  is  also  attested  by  Hungarian  observers  who  —  recording 
the  frame  of  mind  of  the  inhabitants  of  Romania  noted  that 
“women  and  even  children  dream  of  nothing  else  but  the  Union  of  Transyl¬ 
vania,  the  Banat  and  Maramure?  to  the  Principalities.”  247 

Alexandru  loan  Cuza’s  policy  aimed  primarily  at  winning  abso¬ 
lute  independence  and  completing  the  unitary  national  state.  Along 
this  line  one  may  record  the  support  given  to  the  national  struggle 
of  the  Romanians  of  Transylvania,  the  action  for  limiting  and  abolish¬ 
ing  consular  jurisdiction,  the  inauguration  of  the  national  flag,  de¬ 
corations  of  our  own  and  the  national  currency.  Pointing  out  the 
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significance  of  the  great  reforms  achieved  by  A.  I.  Cuza  and  the 
policy  for  Romania’s  internal  and  external  consolidation,  the  poet 
Mihai  Eminescu  (1850 — 1889)  wrote  in  one  of  his  articles  : 

“All  attributes  of  real  independence  were  won  by  Prince  Cuza,  except  the 
sign  of  that  reality.  In  actual  fact,  consular  jurisdiction  lost  ground  under  his 
rule,  the  expropriation  of  monastic  estates  was  operated,  although  the  Greek 
monks  gave  themselves  out  as  subjects  of  the  suzerain  Fower  —  of  the  Porte. 
A  relatively  numerous  and  complete  army  was  formed,  the  independence  of 
the  national  church  was  proclaimed  proceeding  from  the  old  rights  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Bishopics  of  Moldavia  and  Suceava,  the  former  consuls  general  actual¬ 
ly  became  —  though  not  through  their  titles  —  diplomatic  ministers,  the 
international  relations  of  the  Romanian  State  were  entrusted  to  a  regular  minis¬ 
ter  of  foreign  affairs,  so  that  the  entire  apparatus  of  full  internal  and  external 
sovereignty  only  lacked  its  proper  name,  which  seemed  to  be  absent  from  the 
European  dictionary.”  24s 

The  Romanian  State  supported  the  struggle  of  the  neighbouring 
peoples  against  oppression  and  for  freedom.  Romania  turned  into  a 
centre  for  the  active  support  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  in  the  centre 
and  south-east  of  Europe.  In  1860,  Hungarian  emigres  were 
given  political  asylum  in  Romania,  in  spite  of  repeated  protests  from 
the  Austrian  consuls  in  Ia$i  and  Galati  ;  it  was  during  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  that  Polish  political  refugees,  defended  by  Cuza  against  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  the  czar’s  consuls,  were  preparing  to  help  the  uprising  in 
Poland.  In  1862,  defying  the  protests  of  Turkey,  Austria,  England 
and  France,  he  facilitated  the  transit  through  Romania  to  Serbia  of 
hundreds  of  waggons  of  armament  (the  equivalent  of  34  railway 
trucks)  destined  for  its  army.  It  was  in  recognition  of  that  support 
that  Serbia’s  prince  Milosh  Obrenovich  presented  Cuza  with  a  sword 
on  whose  steel  blade  the  inscription  “Amico  certo  in  incerta”  (To  a 
reliable  friend  in  unreliable  times)  was  engraved  in  gold  letters. 

Concern  with  achieving  that  supreme  desideratum  also  came 
out  into  bold  relief  during  the  negotiations  held  by  A.  I.  Cuza  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Hungarian  emigres  —  generals  Klapka  and 
Tiirr  — with  a  view  to  supporting  an  insurrection  in  Hungary  direc¬ 
ted  against  the  Hapsburgs  and  planned  to  take  place  concomitantly 
with  the  great  Polish  uprising  of  1863.  Moreover,  the  Romanian  ruler 
upheld  the  movement  of  the  Bulgarians,  whose  state,  very  much  like 
that  of  the  Poles,  had  been  abolished.  249 

Assessing  the  role  of  the  assistance  granted  by  Romania  and 
by  Prince  A.  I.  Cuza  to  the  peoples  in  the  Balkans  in  liberating  and 
setting  up  their  national  states,  the  Bulgarian  historian  Zachari  Sto- 
ianov  wrote  a  letter  sent  to  the  Romanian  Socialist  Zamfir  Arbore  : 

‘There  is  not  one  more  or  less  educated  or  patriotic  Bulgarian,  but  has  trodden 
on  Romania’s  free  soil  and  has  benefited  by  the  fraternal  hospitality  of  the 
Romanians.  For  half  a  century,  in  a  period  of  extreme  darkness  for  us,  the 
eyes  of  the  Bulgarian  people  have  always  been  riveted  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube.  All  that  was  honest  and  great,  all  that  had  some  influence,  and  all 
that  could  not  live  and  breathe  in  enslaved  Bulgaria  worked  and  lived  in.  holy 
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Romania.  I  remember  —  and  so  do  all  my  friends  —  that  for  us  the  names  of 
Romania,  Bucharest,  Giurgiu,  Ploiesti,  Braila,  Galati  and  so  on  were  as  sacred 
as  the  words  in  the  Holy  Writ.  When  one  of  our  patriots,  cruelly  persecuted 
by  the  Ottoman  Government  eventually  escaped  the  clutches  of  the  ruthless 
foreigner,  he  found  refuge  in  one  of  Romania’s  towns.  For  us  your  country 
signified  the  bright  beacon  of  liberty,  hope  in  a  new  life.”  r,a 

Referring  to  the  cultural  relations  between  Romania  and  Bul¬ 
garia,  the  Bulgarian  research- worker  Veselina  Dimova  noted  : 

“The  printing  centres  in  the  Balkans,  issuing  books  of  the  intelligentsia  who 
struggled  for  national  revival,  were  outside  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
Turks  —  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  (Romania  from  1861  onwards)  :  in  Bucha¬ 
rest,  Braila,  Giurgiu,  Rra?ov  (Transylvania),  Bolgrad  (Bessarabia),  Ploiesti,  Rim- 
nic.  Out  of  all  centres  in  the  Balkans,  those  in  Romania  —  Bucharest,  Braila, 
Brasov,  Eolgrad,  Giurgiu  —  were  the  freest  for  the  Bulgarian  intelligentsia 
and  offered  the  best  conditions  for  the  unfolding  of  political  activities  as  well. 
It  was  there  that  the  most  outstanding  representatives  of  the  emigration  con¬ 
centrated.  Thanks  to  the  favourable  atmosphere,  the  results  were  also  the  best 
and  the  activity  of  the  artistic,  scientific  and  cultural  intelligentsia  was  the  most 
fruitful.”  251 

In  its  turn,  the  Albanian  newspaper  Shqiperia  stated  : 

■“There,  in  Romania,  in  the  hospitable  country  which  is  their  second  home¬ 
land,  supported  by  the  noble  Romanian  people  who  missed  no  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  their  good  will  and  sympathy,  the  Albanians  set  up  cultural  so¬ 
cieties,  printed  their  first  teaching  books  in  their  mother  tongue,  so  that  they 
may  also  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  their  nation  along  the  road  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  civilization,  as  all  the  peoples  endowed  with  self-respect  and  with 
the  will  to  live  have  done.”  2S- 

And  here  is  what  the  Bulgarian  revolutionist  and  publicist  Liu- 
ben  Karavelov  wrote  : 

“We  are  living  in  a  country  which  we  can  call  the  second  Switzerland.  In 
accordance  with  its  liberal  constitution,  Romania  permits  all  nationalities  to 
develop  freely,  to  grow  stronger  and  to  make  progress,  to  devote  themselves 
to  trade  and  to  practise  all  kinds  of  work,  without  any  hindrance  ;  in  short, 
Romania  is  the  country  that  has  adopted  as  a  motto  the  words  :  Liberty  and 
■Culture.  We,  Bulgarians,  also  enjoy  full  freedom  here,  so  that  our  nationality 
may  flourish,  we  may  enrich  our  literature,  defend  ethnical  entity,  and  speak 
out  on  all  major  issues  that  concern  us.”  251 


All  of  Romania’s  achievements  in  home  and  foreign  policy  matters 
under  Alexandru  loan  Cuza  evidence  his  great  political  personality,  his 
dedication  to  the  people’s  cause,  to  the  people’s  ideal  to  live  in  a  free, 
united  and  independent  country.  Cuza’s  external  policy,  his  relations  with 
the  Ottoman  Empire  and  with  the  other  European  Powers  were  direct¬ 
ed  towards  removing  the  limitations  set  to  national  sovereignty  by  the 
Paris  Convention  and  other  acts  imposed  from  without,  which  raised  the 
country’s  prestige  and  paved  the  way  to  absolute  independence.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  very  name  given  to  the  state  —  Romania  —  like 
some  economic  and  social  reforms  were  steps  towards  independence.  It 
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is  also  worth  mentioning  that  Prince  Cuza  did  not  preclude  the  possible 
necessity  to  obtain  independence  through  armed  struggle  ;  that  was  why 
he  carried  on  negotiations  with  the  peoples  of  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  Greece 
and  Montenegro  with  a  view  to  an  anti-Ottoman  alliance. 

All  great  acts  of  Romania’s  domestic  and  foreign  policy  achieved 
by  A.  I.  Cuza  represented  genuine  initiatives  for  cancelling  the  preten¬ 
tions  of  the  Seven  Powers  to  keep  the  Romanian  people’s  development 
under  their  “guarantee”.  That  was  precisely  why  the  discontent,  of  those 
Powers  evolved  in  direct  proportion  with  the  successive  achievements  in 
affirming  Romania’s  full  independence,  pursued  by  Cuza.  For  instance, 
in  his  talk  with  the  British  consul  in  Bucharest,  Robert  Colquhoun,  who 
called  Cuza’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  foreign  troops  may  enter  the 
Principalities,  the  Romanian  prince  replied  most  resolutely  : 

“II  have  no  hesitation  to  tell  you  that  I  will  place  myself  at  the  head  of  my 
people  and,  were  we  to  fall,  I  will  be  the  first  to  bare  my  breast,  but  blood  will 
flow.” 

Then,  in  a  talk  with  the  Russian  consul  in  Ia§i,  Kotzebue,  who 
also  threatened  that  czarist  troops  were  to  enter  the  Principalities,  the 
prince  of  the  Union  answered  with  the  dignity  of  an  entire  people  : 

“‘The  territory  of  the  Principalities  has  been  proclaimed  neutral.  I  will  act  in 
keeping  with  my  country’s  interests  and  the  indications  of  the  Paris  Treaty.  We 
will  resist  to  the  last  man  and  if  we  are  defeated  we  will  demonstrate  to  Europe 
that  we  do  not  lack  the  consciousness  of  our  duty.”  234 

The  intensification  of  the  national  movement  even  within  the  three 
great  multinational  autocratic  empires,  —  a  struggle  which  could  hardly 
be  ended  by  the  reforms  of  the  “tanzimat”,  by  the  laws  and  measures 
adopted  by  the  governments  in  Vienna,  Pest  or  Petersburg,  in  spite 
of  the  harshness  and  violence  with  which  that  movement  was  repressed 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  —  made  topical  the  prospect  of  the 
disintegration  of  the  great  empires  and  the  setting  up  of  national-  stateis. 
The  attitude  of  pressure  and  discontent  manifested  by  the  Great  Powers 
—  eventually  even  by  the  French  government,  until  then  the  main  fo¬ 
reign  support  in  asserting  the  policy  of  consolidating  the  Union  and  the 
Romanian  State’s  independence  —  determined  Alexandra  loan  Cuza  to 
think  of  abdicating  in  favour  of  a  foreign  prince,  as  had  also  been  stipu¬ 
lated  by  the  debates  in  the  ad  hoc  Divans.  In  his  letter  to  Napoleon  III 
on  1  October  1865,  the  Romanian  ruler  isynthetized  the  nature  of  the 
reforms  undertaken  by  him,  which 

“opened  a  gulf  between  Romania  and  her  former  protectors.” 

It  was  also  then  that  —  realizing  the  emperor’s  cold  reserve  and  even 
the  hostility  of  other  Powers  —  Cuza  declared  ready  to  abdicate 

“leaving  a  throne  wihich  I  neither  dreamt  of  or  sought” 

while  most  realistically  assessing  that 

“my  withdrawal  may  consolidate  Romania’s  independence.”  255 

This  attitude  of  Cuza  reflects  his  understanding  of  political  reasons 
of  the  moment  and  once  again  throws  light  on  the  Romanian  ruler’s 
very  apt  political  thinking. 

After  seven  years  of  glorious  rule  of  the  country,  A.  I.  Cuza  abdi¬ 
cated  the  throne  on  11/23  February  1866.  His  act  caused  obvious  surprise 
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among  the  guarantor  Powers,  all  the  greater  as  the  legislative  bodies 
(the  Chamber  and  the  Senate),  meeting  in  an  extraordinary  session  on 
the  same  day,  proclaimed  the  inauguration  of  constitutional  monarchy 
and  elected  as  ruler  a  foreign  prince  (Philip  of  Flanders,  brother  to  King 
Leopold  I  of  Belgium),  which  prevented  both  internal  pretenders  and 
especially  foreign  ones  to  initiate  any  action  in  order  to  impose  their 
candidacy.  256 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  1  March  1966  stated  that 

“The  revolution  (Cuza’s  abdication)  was  not  only  moderate,  it  was  also  skilful  (...) 
The  vote  in  favour  of  the  Count  of  Flanders  is  a  vote  of  exclusion  of  the  prince 
related  to  the  Imperial  House  of  Russia,  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  (...)  This 
election  already  indicated  two  things  :  that  the  Romanians  wanted  a  foreigner 
while  they  did  not  want  the  prince  to  belong  to  a  neighbouring  state.  In  this  way 
they  asserted  their  traditional  programme  of  seeking  their  choice  in  the  West.” 

Prince  Philip  of  Flanders,  being  invited  to  become  sovereign  of 
Romania,  declined  the  throne  after  being  formally  at  the  head  of  the 
country  (though  without  ruling)  for  several  weeks,  during  which  diplo¬ 
matic  negotiations  were  very  much  intensified.  257  The  representatives 
of  the  Seven  Powers,  holding  a  Conference  in  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1866, 
declared  against  the  election  of  a  foreign  prince,  and  again  brought  on 
the  carpet  the  issue  of  separating  the  Romanian  Principalities,  on  the 
ground  that  their  Union  had  only  been  acknowledged  in  1861  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  Cuza  s  rule.  The  differences  between  the  diplomats  of  Turkey, 
Austria,  Russia  and  England  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  France, 
Italy  and  Prussia  on  the  other,  very  much  like  the  sturdiness  and  poli¬ 
tical  clear-sightedness  manifested  by  the  Romanians  under  those  critical 
circumstances,  saved  the  unity  and  autonomy  of  the  Romanian  State. 258 

On  2  April  1866,  the  regency  set  up  after  Cuza’s  abdication  organi¬ 
zed  a  plebiscite  for  the  election  of  Prince  Carol  (Charles)  of  Hohenzollem- 
Sigmaringen  as  ruler  of  Romania  ;  he  was  proclaimed  Romania’s  reign¬ 
ing  prince  under  the  name  of  Carol  (Charles)  I  by  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly  on  10  May  1866.  259  In  this  way,  the  Romanian  Government  con¬ 
fronted  the  European  Powers,  the  Ottoman  Empire  included,  once  again 
with  an  accomplished  fact  which  sooner  or  later  they  were  to  accept. 
With  a  view  to  sanctioning  the  new  juridical  foundation  of  the  country, 
on  1  July  1866,  the  legislative  bodies,  changed  into  a  Constituant  Assem¬ 
bly,  adopted  Romania’s  Constitution  ;  with  a  few  amendments  (1879, 
1884  and  1917)  it  remained  in  force  up  to  1923.  The  new  Constitution 
called  the  country  Romania,  instituted  the  regime  of  constitutional  mo¬ 
narchy,  without  mentioning  dependency  on  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
Constitution  protected  personal  ownership  of  means  of  production  and 
guaranteed  personal  freedoms.  The  head  of  the  state  —  the  reigning 
prince  —  was  hereditary  and  ruled  in  keeping  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  while  the  government  he  appointed  had  to  obtain  a 
vote  of  confidence  from  the  Assembly  (House)  of  Deputies  and  the  Se¬ 
nate.  Legislative  initiative  rested  with  the  government  and  with  the 
legislative  bodies,  the  reigning  prince  retaining  the  right  to  absolute 
veto.  He  was  also  the  supreme  commander  of  the  army.  260 

The  new  state  of  things  and  the  support  of  some  of  the  Powers, 
especially  of  France  and  Prussia,  removed  the  existing  danger  so  that 
on  12  October  1866,  through  the  investiture  firman,  the  Porte  acknowled¬ 
ged  Carol  I  as  hereditary  prince.  But  Romania  still  remained  under  the 
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suzerainty  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  under  the  collective  guarantee  of 
the  Seven  Powers  —  a  regime  that  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Paris 
Treaty  of  1856.  261 

The  struggle  for  winning  complete  independence  was  the  dominant 
feature  of  the  1866 — 1877  period.  Romania  saw  a  progressive  evolution 
in  all  fields.  The  development  of  industry  and  trade,  of  transport,  bank¬ 
ing  and  insurance  companies  consolidated  the  capitalist  economy  and 
strengthened  the  positions  of  the  Romanian  bourgeoisie,  whose  discon¬ 
tent  with  the  Ottoman  suzerainty  grew  because  this  prevented  it  from 
carrying  out  a  protectionist  customs  policy  so  necessary  to  ensuring  the 
prosperity  of  industry  and  of  the  national  economy  as  a  whole.  But 
Turkish  suzerainty  also  spelt  a  serious  handicap  for  the  assertion  of 
Romania's  sovereignty,  for  her  unhampered  and  fully  equal  manifesta¬ 
tion  in  the  concert  of  sovereign  state.  That  was  why,  removing  the 
Ottoman  tutelage,  as  well  as  the  “guarantees”  of  the  European  Powers, 
had  become  an  imperious  necessity  for  Romania’s  economic  and  political 
development. 

With  a  view  to  achieving  that  aim,  the  Romanian  cabinets  and 
Prince  Carol  I  initiated  a  vast  range  of  diplomatic,  propaganda,  economic 
and  other  actions,  in  order  to  obtain  the  state’s  full  independence  by 
peaceful  means.  For  instance  in  1866 — 1868,  the  Romanian  government 
conducted  talks  and  negotiations  with  Serbia,  Greece  and  Montenegro 
with  a  view  to  concluding  in  principle,  an  alliance  —  including  military 
provisions  —  for  the  winning  of  full  independence.  A  law  was  adopted 
for  the  military  training  and  arming  of  the  people.  262  At  the  same  time, 
Romania  actively  assisted  the  struggle  of  the  Romanians  under  Hapsburg 
dominion.  She  supported  the  organization  of  committees,  societies  and 
publications  on  her  territory  as  well  as  the  arming  of  the  groups  of 
Bulgarians  who  were  preparing  to  unleash  a  general  anti-Ottoman  up¬ 
rising.  As  the  Bulgarian  historian  N.  Jecev  stated  : 

“Events  show  us  that  the  Romanian  authorities  granted  to  the  Bulgarian  emigres 
the  possibility  to  become  active  in  their  people’s  insurrectional  struggle.  Most 
eloquent  in  this  respect  is  the  fact  that  on  5  May  1876  [immediately  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolt]  Bucharest  saw  the  publication  of  the  Bulgarian  newspaper 
Nova  Balgaria,  edited  by  Khristo  Botev  ;  the  newspaper  was  loaded  with  ardent 
proclamations  and  appeals  for  support  to  the  Bulgarian  uprising.” 363 

Moreover,  economic  transactions  were  concluded  with  Prussia  and 
Austria-Hungary.  In  1870,  on  the  initiative  of  Vasile  Borescu,  the  news¬ 
paper  Pressa  started  an  important  campaign,  which  had  a  European  im¬ 
pact  on  the  possibility  and  necessity  for  Romania  to  obtain  full  indepen¬ 
dence  as  a  compensation  for  Russia’s  denouncing  the  neutrality  of  the 
Black  Sea,  stipulated  by  the  Paris  Treaty.  264  Along  the  same  line,  Fran¬ 
ce’s  victory  was  expected  in  the  war  against  Prussia.  The  Romanian  plan 
took  into  account  equilibrium  in  this  part  of  Europe  which  was  the 
Great  Powers’  concern ;  an  independent  Romanian  State  would  have 
been  a  buffer  between  the  Czarist,  Ottoman  and  Austro-Hungarian  em¬ 
pires,  and  would  have  helped  to  avoid  possible  military  conflicts  between 
them.  A  new  attempt  made  by  Romania  to  proclaim  her  independence 
in  1873 — 1874  by  capitalizing  the  tribute  and  by  offering  economic  in¬ 
centives  to  the  Northern  came  to  nought.  Such  steps  —  like  others  that 
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were  taken  in  1876  —  and  came  up  against  the  political  short-sightedness 
of  the  Ottoman  ministers  and  the  opposition  of  the  Great  European 
Powers,  but  they  proved  that  Romania’s  complete  independence  could 
only  be  achieved  through  direct  armed  struggle  under  favourable  extern¬ 
al  conditions. 


“WE  ARE  INDEPENDENT  :  WE  ARE 
A  SELF-GOVERNING  NATION" 


In  the  most  objective  way,  the  centuries  of  sacrifices  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  efforts  devoted  to  the  homeland’s  unity,  freedom  and  progress, 
led  to  the  historic  event  of  9  May  1877. 

Through  the  solemn  act  of  the  Legislative  Bodies,  which  proclaimed 

“the  breaking  of  our  links  with  the  Porte  and  Romania’s  absolute  independence,” 

the  day  of  9  May  entered  the  history  of  our  people,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
national  holidays.  The  proclamation  of  absolute  independence  put  an  end 
to  any  form  of  dependency  on  foreign  powers,  asserted  the  self-reliant 
status  of  our  nation,  inaugurating  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  modem 
Romania,  along  the  road  of  progress  and  civilization.  The  predictions 
were  thus  fulfilled  of  a  great  democratic  revolutionist,  Nicolae  Balcescu, 
who  had  asserted  that  after  the  1848  Revolution,  we,  Romanians,  were 
to  carry  out  two  more  revolutions  : 

“one  for  national  unity  and  one  for  national  independence,  so  that  the  nation 
may  entirely  recover  its  national  rights.” 265 

In  1871 — 1877,  Romania  had  performed  foreign  policy  acts  that 
clearly  defined  her  entity  in  international  relations.  266  The  conclusion 
of  the  Romanian — Austro-Hungarian  Telegraph  Convention  in  Bucharest 
on  8  August  1871,  of  the  Romanian-Serbian  Postal  Convention  also  in 
Bucharest  on  27  October  1871,  the  setting  up  of  the  Romanian  diplo¬ 
matic  agency  in  Berlin  on  6  May  1872,  the  signing  of  the  Romanian- 
Russian  Postal  Convention  on  17  February  1873,  the  setting  up  of  the 
Romanian  diplomatic  agency  in  Rome  on  16  March  1873,  and  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  one  in  Petersburg  on  24  March  1874,  the  signing  of  the  Romanian — 
Austro-Hungarian  commercial  convention  in  Vienna  on  10  June  1875,  the 
conclusion  in  Bucharest  on  15  March  1876  of  the  Romanian-Russian 
Trade  and  Navigation  Convention  267  are  but  a  few  of  the  Romanian 
foreign  policy  actions  that  demonstrated  the  international  position  of 
Romania,  which  manifested  herself  in  actual  fact  as  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  state. 

In  the  conditions  of  effervescent  diplomatic  actions  aimed  at  obtain¬ 
ing  Romania’s  independence  without  delay,  a  Russian-Romanian  con¬ 
ference  was  held  at  Livadia  in  the  Crimea  on  29  September  1876,  during 
which  the  Romanian  side  admitted  as  a  matter  of  principle  that  the  Rus- 
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sian  army  might  cross  Romania's  territory,  on  the  basis  of  a  convention 
to  be  signed  subsequently,  in  case  of  a  Russo-Turkish  war.  The  beginning 
of  the  Romanian-Russian  negotiations  indicated  a  clear  understanding  by 
the  liberal  cabinet  —  that  had  taken  the  helm  of  the  Romanian  State 
on  24  July  1876  —  of  the  course  of  political-military  events  as  the  Eas¬ 
tern  Question  re-opened,  of  the  imperative  necessity  to  obtain  full  in¬ 
dependence,  following  the  military  confrontation  foreseen  with  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire  —  possibly  through  Romanian-Russian  military  cooperation. 

The  evolution  of  events  emphasized  more  strongly  the  fact  that 
the  diplomatic  demarches  for  achieving  the  lofty  desiderata  of  Romania’s 
full  independence  did  not  meet  with  the  attention  expected  from  the 
Great  Powers  of  the  time.  As  a  result  of  this,  under  the  given  conditions, 
the  Romanian  people  and  state  authorities  concentrated  their  efforts  on 
preparing  the  country  in  the  military  field  as  well.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Romanian  Government  did  not  neglect  diplomatic  actions  meant  to 
prepare  the  great  battle  for  complete  independence,  tending  towards  a 
military  alliance  with  Russia,  whose  expansionistic  interests  —  of  “inherit¬ 
ing”  the  Ottoman  Empire  —  could  benefit  Romania.  Thus,  although  the 
war  unleashed  by  the  two  great  empires  had  an  unjust  nature,  of  di¬ 
viding  this  area,  it  was  used  by  Romania  in  the  struggle  for  'Winning 
her  absolute  independence. 

The  proclamation  of  our  country’s  independence  aimed  at  impor¬ 
tant  political-strategic  objectives,  namely  :  liberation  from  the  Porte’s 
suzerainty  ;  removing  the  danger  of  resumption  of  the  czarist  protecto¬ 
rate  over  the  United  Principalities  ;  liberation  from  the  control  -of  the 
seven  guarantor  powers,  not  at  all  befitting  the  rapid  evolution  and 
assertion  of  our  country  on  the  internal  and  international  planes.  208 

Within  the  context  of  a  very  rapid  evolution  of  events,  on  18  June 

1876,  Serbia  and  Montenegro  declared  war  on  Turkey.  Romania  carried 
on  a  policy  of  benevolent  neutrality  towards  Serbia,  in  spite  of  Ottoman 
protests  permitting  groups  of  Serbian  volunteers  to  cross  the  Romanian 
territory,  and  weapons  to  transit  from  Russia.  269  Towards  th<j  end  of 
the  year,  events  sped  up.  Thus,  from  11  December  1876  to  30  January 

1877,  the  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  European  powers  took 
pla<ce  in  Constantinople,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  Porte  to  grant 
certain  liberties,  to  the  subjugated  peoples.  To  undermine  the  Confer 
rence,  the  Ottoman  government  of  Midhad  Pasha  proclaimed  an>  appa¬ 
rently  liberal  constitution  on  11  December  :  Romania  was  described  as 
a  “privileged  province”  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Given  the  obstructionist 
and  even  offensive  attitude  of  the  Porte,  on  22—23  December,  the,  Roma¬ 
nian  Parliament  protested  vehemently  and  the  Prime  Minister  declared  : 

■“Not  even  Bajazet’s  or  Mohammed’s  long  sword  could  penetrate  as  far  as  Roma¬ 
nia’s  mountains,  where  Midhad  Pasha  now  dares  to  come  with  his  constitution.”  270 

Under  the  circumstances  on  31  March  1377,  Romania’s  government 
ordered  the  general  mobilization,  271  while  on  1  April,  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  decided  by  a  vast  majority  to  sign 
the  draft  of  a  Romanian-Russian  convention,  previously  negotiated  in 
Bucharest  by  representatives  of  the  Romanian  and  Russian  governments. 
Then,  the  Romanian-Russian  Convention  was  signed  in  Bucharest  on  4 
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April,  permitting  Russian  armies  to  cross  Romania’s  territory  to  the  Bal¬ 
kans  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  Russian  Government  pledged  to  maintain 
and  defend  Romania’s  territorial  integrity  and  to  respect  the  political 
rights  of  the  Romanian  State.  The  Convention  —  becoming  a  ge¬ 
nuine  treaty  concluded  by  sovereign  states  on  an  equal  footing  —  was  an 
important  success  of  Romanian  diplomacy. 

On  10  April,  after  the  general  mobilization  had  been  proclaimed, 
Romania  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Porte  and  on  29  April 
following  Turkey’s  provocations  —  the  shelling  of  Romanian  towns 
on  the  Danube  —  the  Assembly  of  Deputies  adopted  a  motion  declaring 
the  state  of  war  against  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

In  that  context,  the  Assembly  of  Deputies  proclaimed  Romania’s 
full  state  independence  in  Bucharest  on  9  May  1877.  Foreign  Minister 
Mihail  Kogalniceanu  declared  : 

“Honorable  deputies,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  or  fear  in  declaring  before  the 
National  Representation  that  we  are  a  free  and  independent  nation.” 2,1 

At  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  : 

“We  must  show  that  we  are  a  nation  resolved  to  deal  with  our  problems,  with 
our  nation,  with  its  development,  with  promoting  moral  and  material  welfare 
and  not  to  Worry,  or  to  disquiet  other  people.” 

The  Assembly  of  Deputies  then  passed  the  following  motion  : 

“The  Chamber,  satisfied  with  the  Government’s  explanation  of  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  the  vote  taken  on  29  April  inst.  (9  May  1877  by  the  new  calendar,  ed) 
takes  note  of  the  fact  that  the  war  between  Romania  and  Turkey,  the  break  of 
our  links  with  the  Porte  and  Romania’s  absolute  independence  have  received 
their  official  sanction.”  in 

Through  that  motion,  the  Assembly  of  Deputies  proclaimed  Ro¬ 
mania’s  absolute  independence,  and  the  Senate  followed  suit  the  same 
day. 

The  proclamation  of  full  state  independence  —  as  shown  by  con¬ 
temporary  testimonies  —  was  welcomed  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the 
deputies  and  by  the  crowd  gathered  around  the  building  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  in  the  neighbouring  streets.  From  the  grandiose  act  of  the 
Union  of  the  Principalities,  Romania’s  capital  city  had  not  had  another 
opportunity  to  see  such  a  popular  demonstration.  The  crowd  present 
around  the  building  of  the  Assembly  and  on  the  whole  of  Metropolitan 
Hill  —  masses  of  students,  workers,  craftsmen,  tradesmen,  shopkeepers  — 
hoisted  banners  and  flags  and  made  a  torch  procession  in  the  streets, 
singing  the  patriotic  hymn  “Awake  Ye  All  Romanians  !”  Similar  actions 
took  place  in  towns  and  villages. 

T.  C.  Vacarescu  noted  in  his  recollections  that  : 

“From  one  end  of  the  country  to  another,  all  hearts  have  been  filled  with  un¬ 
speakable  enthusiasm.  The  authorities  and  the  constituted  bodies,  the  towns, 
villages,  hamlets  —  in  a  word  everybody  —  declare  ready  to  make  any  sacri¬ 
fice  in  order  to  protect  the  homeland’s  freedom  and  Independence  with  all 
assets  of  the  nation,  with  its  gold  and  blood.”  275 
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After  the  proclamation  of  independence  by  the  Legislative  Bodies, 
through  a  note  to  Romania’s  diplomatic  agents  abroad,  Foreign  Minister 
Mihail  Kogalniceanu  asked  them  to  explain  to  the  European  governments 
with  which  they  had  been  accredited  that  the  national  movement  leading 
to  the  act  of  9  May  1877  could  not  be  stemmed  and  that  the  people  were 
firmly  resolved  to  defend  their  rights  arms  in  hand.  Moreover,  the 
Romanian  Government  required  the  Guarantor  Powers  to  recognize  Ro¬ 
mania's  full  independence.  2,0 

The  attitude  of  the  governments  of  the  main  European  Powers 
towards  the  proclamation  of  state  independence  by  Romania  was  on  the 
whole  reserved  and  cold,  going  as  far  as  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  Great  Britain.  The  Ottoman  Porte  declared  that 
it  retained  “intact  its  rights”  over  Romania,  while  reserving  the  means 
to  implement  them.  Under  the  pretext  that  the  proclamation  of  Roma¬ 
nia’s  independence  ran  counter  to  the  treaties  obtaining,  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment  required  the  European  Guarantor  Powers  to  take  energetic 
measures  of  repression.  At  the  same  time,  the  Turkish  and  British  press, 
holding  forth  that  our  state  was  a  “vassal”  rebelling  against  its  suzerain, 
unleashed  a  furious  campaign  against  Romania.  277 

The  Austrian-Hungarian  Empire  adopted  a  hostile  attitude,  requir¬ 
ing  the  other  European  Powers  to  pronounce  themselves  on  the  matter 
of  Romania’s  independence  only  after  the  war. 

Russia  —  which  had  concluded  the  4  April  Convention  with  Ro¬ 
mania  —  nevertheless  avoided  to  commit  herself  immediately  by  a  pro¬ 
nouncement  on  the  decision  of  the  Romanian  Legislative  Bodies.  Several 
months  later,  however,  the  Russian  Government  declared  it  regarded 
Romania’s  independence  as  a  fait  accompli,  only  to  be  strengthened  sub¬ 
sequently  —  from  the  point  of  view  of  international  law  —  through  a 
joint  decision  of  the  Great  European  Powers. 

Under  those  complex  circumstances,  Italy,  which  had  but  recently 
achieved  national  unity,  sympathetically  welcomed  the  policy  of  inde¬ 
pendence  promoted  by  the  Romanian  Goverment  and  tacitly  approved 
Romania’s  courageous  action,  while  offering  apologies  for  being  for  the 
moment  unable  to  acknowledge  it  officially.  In  Paris  and  Berlin  the 
news  was  received  with  reserve.  2/8 

Therefore,  independence  had  to  be  sanctioned  and  defended  in  the 
battlefield,  in  order  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  ack¬ 
nowledged  by  the  European  Powers. 

Having  been  mobilized  as  early  as  6  April  1877,  the  Romanian 
army  was  prepared  to  resist  the  Turkish  attacks  planned  north  of  the 
Danube.  The  shelling  by  the  enemy  artillery,  begun  on  8  May  1877, 
was  met  with  the  resolve  to  “repel  force  by  force.”  27,1  It  is  worth  men¬ 
tioning  that  Romania  proclaimed  her  absolute  independence  while  the 
Russian  armies  had  just  crossed  the  river  Prut  and  were  only  making 
for  the  Danube.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  for  the  first  time  in  history 
that  those  troops  penetrated  the  Romanian  territory  on  the  basis  of  a 
convention  concluded  by  the  Romanian  Government. 

On  22  June  1877,  the  Russian  troops  commanded  by  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  forced  the  Danube  at  Zimnicea  and  overran  the  Balkans. 
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From  the  very  beginning,  the  Romanian  Government  proposed  Ro- 
manian-Russian  military  cooperation  south  of  the  Danube.  During  the 
talks  they  had  with  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  (the  supreme  commander  of 
the  Russian  operational  army  in  the  Balkans)  both  Prince  Carol  and 
Prime  Minister  I.  C.  Bratianu  insisted  on  the  Romanian  army  having 
(as  part  of  the  general  cooperation  with  the  Russian  one)  an  operational 
base  of  its  own  beyond  the  Danube,  a  distinct  sector  of  the  front  north 
of  Pleven  and  its  own  command.  But  czarist  diplomacy  opposed  any 
collaboration,  as  it  was  reluctant  to  assume  any  obligation  to  Romania. 
In  his  note  of  17  May  1877,  after  rejecting  the  Romanian  Government’s 
proposal  to  fight  on  a  separate  theatre  of  operations,  Chancellor  Gorcha¬ 
kov  made  it  clear  that 

‘■Russia  does  not  need  the  assistance  of  the  Romanian  army.  The  forces  she 
has  set  moving  for  fighting  the  Turks  are  more  than  amply  sufficient  to  reach 
the  lofty  aim  set  by  the  emperor  when  he  began  the  current  war.” 280 

But  the  czarist  government  added  that  if  Romania  nevertheless  — 
out  of  her  own  considerations,  mainly  of  honour  and  pride,  as  resulting 
from  “the  wording  of  the  local  press”  —  believed  herself  entitled  to. 
participate  on  her  own  account  and  at  her  own  risk  in  a  military  action 
beyond  the  Danube,  her  army  would  have  to  be  subordinated  to  the 
Russian  supreme  command.  It  was  under  Russian  command  that  fought 
also  detachments  of  Bulgarian  volunteers,  some  of  them  drilled  and  train¬ 
ed  in  Romania.  But  Russia’s  attitude  was  soon  to  change,  following  the 
operations  in  the  Balkans  and  the  failures  in  front  of  Pleven. 

On  the  Russian  command’s  insistence,  on  12  July  1877,  an  infantry 
brigade  and  a  cavalry  one  from  the  Fourth  Romanian  Division  crossed 
the  Danube,  occupied  Nikopol  and  its  surroundings,  protecting  the  flank 
of  the  Russians,  although  no  convention  had  been  concluded  in  this 
sense.  281  After  a  new  defeat  sustained  at  Pleven,  the  Russian  troops 
reached  a  critical  situation,  which  determined  the  czarist  command  to 
order  new  military  units  to  be  brought  over  and,  moreover,  to  swallow 
its  vanity  of  a  Great  Power  and  require  the  urgent  assistance  of  the 
entire  Romanian  army. 

On  19  July  1877  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  sent  Prince  Carol  of  Roma¬ 
nia  a  telegram  pointing  out  that 

“The  Turks,  having  concentrated  the  largest  mass  of  troops  at  Pleven,  are 
crushing  us.  I  beg  you  to  make  a  fusion,  a  demonstration  and,  if  possible,  to- 
cross  the  Danube  with  your  army,  as  you  wish  (i.e.  under  Romanian  command, 
ed.).  Between  the  Jiu  and  Corabia  this  demonstration  is  absolutely  indispens¬ 
able  for  facilitating  my  movements.” 282 

As  a  result  of  further  telegrams,  of  9  and  19  August  1877,  from 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  another  two  Romanian  divisions  were  sent  to  the 
front,  the  number  of  Romanian  soldiers  amounting  to  38,000  out  of  the 
entire  effectives  of  the  Romanian  army  —  58,700  —  besides  the  military 
employed  for  keeping  order,  guarding  the  frontier,  militia  and  civic 
guards  283,  adding  up  to  a  total  of  110.000  men. 

With  a  view  to  Romanian-Russian  military  cooperation,  in  the  first 
half  of  August  1877,  a  meeting  took  place  between  Czar  Alexander  ir 
and  Prince  Carol  I  :  they  agreed  that  the  allied  armies  —  Russian  and 
Romanian  —  directed  towards  Pleven  should  be  placed  under  Carol’s. 
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command,  assisted  by  the  Russian  general  Zotov  as  chief  of  staff  and  by 
the  Romanian  general  Alexandru  Cernat,  the  commander  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  operation  corps. 

The  first  great  battle  in  which  the  Romanian  army  was  involved 
took  place  on  30  August  1877  and  it  has  gone  down  in  history  as  “the 
third  battle  of  Pleven”.  The  Grivita  I  and  Grivita  II  redoubts  —  the 
strongest  of  the  whole  fortification  line  and  considered  the  key  to  Ple¬ 
ven  —  fell  within  the  sector  of  Romanian  troops.  After  intensive  artil¬ 
lery  preparation,  the  Romanian  battalions,  supported  by  a  few  Russian 
units,  managed  to  conquer  Grivita  I  through  successive  attacks  on  the 
Turkish  fortifications,  but  sustained  particularly  heavy  casualties. 

The  order  of  the  day  of  5  September,  addressed  by  Prince  Carol, 
the  commander  of  the  Western  Army,  to  the  Romanian  troops  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  attack  on  30  August  1877,  pointed  out  : 

“You  have  proved  that  ancestral  virtues  have  not  died  out  among  the  Roma¬ 
nian  soldiers.  Under  the  heaviest  fire  of  the  enemy,  you  defied  death  in  a 
manly  wa>  (...)  The  blood  shed  by  you  will  not  be  in  vain.  It  is  out  of  it 
that  shall  yield  fruit  the  grandeur  and  independence  of  our  Homeland  ” 284 

New  bloody  attacks  for  conquering  the  second  Grivita  redoubt  took 
place  on  6  September  and  7  October  1877,  followed  by  others, 
destined  to  occupy  Rahova  redoubt  and  to  encircle  Pleven.  On  28  No¬ 
vember  1877,  the  Turkish  commander  Osman  Pasha,  together  with  his 
entire  army  of  nearly  50,000  men,  having  run  out  of  supplies  and  ammu¬ 
nition  in  Pleven,  tried  to  break  through  the  Romanian-Russian  blockade 
in  the  Russian  sector,  in  order  to  withraw  toward  Sofia.  On  the  morning 
of  that  day,  while  the  first  Turkish  echelon  was  desperately  trying  to 
find  a  way  through  the  Russian  grenadiers,  the  Romanian  troops  began 
their  advance  from  the  flank  and  occupied  Grivita  II  and  the  redoubts 
at  Opanez,  after  which  they  entered  Pleven,  compelling  the  Turkish 
rearguard  to  surrender.  Those  actions,  taking  place  concurrently  with 
the  repulsion  of  the  first  echelon  by  the  Russian  troops,  caused  great 
rout  and  disorder  among  the  Ottoman  army,  obliging  them  to  lay  down 
weapons.  Seeing  that  any  resistance  was  useless,  Osman  Pasha  surren¬ 
dered  to  Colonel  Cerchez,  the  commander  of  the  Second  Romanian  Di¬ 
vision.  Kl 

During  those  battles,  the  decisive  role  was  played  by  the  Romanian 
military,  a  fact  duly  acknolwedged  by  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  himself, 
who  addressed  the  commander  of  the  Western  Army  in  the  following 
terms  : 

“Please  allow  me  once  more  to  say  on  this  occasion  too  that  I  have  always 
been  happy  to  acknowledge  the  bravery  and  the  solid  military  qualities  of  the 
Romanian  troops  ( . . . )  The  victory  at  Rahova  is  entirely  due  to  the  Romanian 
armies.” 286 

Through  conquering  Pleven  the  hardest  stage  of  the  war  was  con¬ 
cluded,  the  final  victory  over  the  Turks  becoming  imminent.  In  early 
December  1877,  having  built  up  its  army  again,  Serbia  rejoined  the  war 
against  the  Turks.  The  Romanian  army  directed  its  spearhead  towards 
Vidin  and  Belogradgic,  which  it  surrounded,  then  scoring  a  great  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Turks  at  Smirdan  on  12  January  1878  ;  in  the  meantime, 
the  Russian  army  occupied  Sofia,  Philippopoli  (Plovdiv)  and  Adrianople 
through  a  blitz  offensive,  reaching  within  miles  of  Constantinople.  Faced 
with  that  disaster,  Turkey  called  for  a  truce. 
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On  23  January  1878,  when  Vidin  was  about  to  surrender  to  Ro¬ 
manian  troops,  Russia  concluded  the  armistice  with  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire,  without  consulting  Romania. 

The  Romanian  people  had  been  forced  to  make  heavy  sacrifices 
for  the  just  cause  of  the  1877 — 1878  War  of  Independence.  According  to 
some  estimates,  close  to  10,000  soldiers,  non-commissioned  officers  and 
officers  died  in  action  or  were  wounded  in  the  battlefield.  28 '  At  the 
same  time,  nearly  20,000  Romanian  military  fell  ill  because  of  the  par¬ 
ticularly  hard  conditions  of  life  in  the  trenches  and  of  the  extremely 
inclement  weather.  Many  names  of  soldiers  who  laid  down  their  lives 
in  the  battlefield  have  become  legendary  :  Sergeant  Florea  Blejan,  se¬ 
cond-lieutenants  Pavel  Bordeanu,  and  Dimitrie  Lemnea,  Lieutenant  Di- 
mitrie  Calinescu,  Captain  Valter  Maracineanu,  Major  George  Bonfu  and 
many  others. 288  Side  by  side  with  them  generations  of  Romanians 
have  retained  as  examples  of  devoted  service  to  the  homeland  the  me¬ 
mory  of  brave  commanders  such  as  generals  Alexandru  Cernat,  Mihail 
Cerchez,  George  Lupu,  George  Manu,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ion  Cotrut, 
majors  Teodor  Vacarescu,  Moise  Groza  as  well  as  many  others,  28B  who 
—  through  their  activity  of  planning  and  organizing  military  actions, 
through  the  way  they  commanded  the  troops  in  battle  against  a  well- 
equipped  and  thoroughly  fortified  enemy  —  enriched  Romanian  general¬ 
ship* 

In  the  onslaught  against  the  Ottoman  fortifications  at  Pleven,  in 
the  clashes  at  Grivi^a,  Rahova,  Smirdan  and  Vidin,  very  much  as  in  the 
other  battles  which  they  joined,  the  Romanians  proved  their  elan,  man¬ 
liness,  bravery  and  self-devotion.  They  raised  to  new  summits  the  indi¬ 
vidual  as  well  as  the  collective  heroism  diplayed  by  former  generations 
of  fighters  for  the  just  and  noble  cause  of  our  independence.  Praising 
the  bravery  and  heroism  of  Romania’s  soldiers  during  the  1877 — 1878 
campaign,  in  his  expose  of  9  May  1977  at  the  solemn  joint  session  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Romanian  Communist  Party,  the  Grand  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  and  the  Central  Party  and  State  active,  devoted  to  ce¬ 
lebrating  the  centenary  of  Romania’s  State  Independence,  President 
Nicolae  Ceau$escu  pointed  out  : 

"During  the  storming  of  the  redoubts  at  Pleven,  during  the  fighting  at  Gri- 
vifa,  Rahova,  Smirdan  and  in  other  battles,  the  Romanian  soldiers  proved  in¬ 
comparable  heroism,  carrying  further  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  battles  at 
Rovine,  CSlugSreni  and  Vaslui,  once  again  asserting  our  people’s  lofty  virtues, 
their  capacity  to  conquer  their  fundamental  rights,  liberty  and  independence 
arms  in  hand  ”  290 

The  victories  scored  by  the  Romanian  army  in  the  battles  in  which 
it  participated,  side  by  side  with  the  Russian  troops  and  the  Bulgarian 
fighters,  the  Romanians’  valiancy  and  heroism  enhanced  the  confidence 
of  the  entire  nation  in  its  own  forces,  while  making  known  the  noble 
moral  and  militant  virtues  of  our  men. 

The  newspaper  Telegraful  roman  (The  Romanian  Telegraph)  of  29 
December  1877  noted  : 
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“At  Pleven,  Rahova,  Palanca,  the  Romanians  have  proved  that  they  are  the 


true  descendants  of  our  ancestors,  tnat  they  know  how  to  defend  a  fair  cause, 
that  they  are  a  people  of  true  manliness.  Nowadays,  nobody  ever  dares  to 
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make  a  difference  between  one  Romanian  and  another  :  whether  in  Moldavia,  in 
Wallachia,  or  in  Transylvania  (. . .)  the  Romanian  is  a  Romanian  like  all  the 
others  when  he  has  to  perform  a  manly  deed.” 

The  high  combat  qualities  demonstrated  by  the  Romanian  army 
determined  reappraisals  of  stand  points  towards  Romania  and  the  place 
she  deserved  among  the  states  of  Europe.  Foremost  representatives  of 
the  democratic  and  progressive  public  opinion,  of  newspapers  and  other 
publications  in  such  countries  as  Russia,  Austria,  Spain,  Finland,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Norway  voiced  sympathy  and  approval  for  Romania’s  cause, 
supporting  the  international  recognition  of  the  historic  act  of  indepen¬ 
dence.  On  12  September  1877,  The  Chicago  Gazette  commented  on  the 
events,  stating  that  the  Romanian  army  was  worth  ranking  with  any 
other  army  of  Europe. 

The  Belgium  periodical  he  Bien  Public  of  February  1878  painted 
out  that  : 

“The  Romanians  have  behaved  valiantly ;  they  have  taken  an  important  part 
in  surrounding  Pleven  and  in  the  definitive  defeat  of  Osman  Pasha  —  which 
decided  the  result  of  the  campaign  ;  in  times  of  war,  as  well  as  of  peace,  the 
Romanians  have  proved  their  right  to  exist  as  an  independent  nation.” 

An  article  carried  by  the  British  Daily  News  emphasized  that  at 
one  stride  the  Romanian  army  had  taken  its  place  among  the  European 
armies  and  that  the  consequences  for  the  country  and  for  the  Eastern 
Question  would  be  greater  than  it  seemed  at  first  sight. 

Also  reconsidering  the  attitude  towards  Romania,  yet  from  another 
angle,  the  Austrian  periodical  Neue  Freie  Presse  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that 

While  a  yeai  ago  one  could  have  forgiven  anybody  who  ignored  the  Roma¬ 
nian  armv,  nowadays  it  is  necessary  and  even  seasonable  to  reckon  with  the 
Ro  nanian  army  in  military  calculations,  as  a  factor  which  stands  its  own 
ground."  291 

Referring  to  the  participation  of  the  Romanian  army  in  the  1877 — 
1878  war,  the  Soviet  historian  V.  N.  Vinogradov  wrote  : 

‘A  not  very  great  state  [Romania]  laid  heavy  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  its  in¬ 
dependence  :  an  operational  army  of:  58,000  men  was  engaged  in  the  Bulga¬ 
rian  campaign,  10,000  dead  failing  to  return  to  their  homeland.  In  the  battle  at 
Rahova,  Vidin  and  Smirdan  they  offered  examples  of  manliness  and  bravery. 
But  it  was  under  the  walls  of  Pleven  that  took  place  the  principal  operations 
of  the  Romanian  troops,  who  accounted  for  about  one  third  of  the  intervention 
army.  Ir.  the  third  bloody  assault  of  the  fortress,  as  well  as  in  the  particularly 
hard  conditions  of  the  four  months’  siege  in  the  autumn,  during  the  night 
battle  occasioned  by  Osman  Pasha’s  desperate  attempt  to  break  out  of  the 
encirclement  and  the  blockade,  —  the  Romanian  infantry  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  Russian  soldiers  and  officers.  The  latter  spoke  with  deep-felt 
esteeme  about  (he  military  virtues  of  their  allies  [ .  .  .  ]  The  fortification  works 
were  very  much  admired  by  Russian  officers,  Praises  for  the  Romanian  artille¬ 
ry  have  been  recorded.”  292 

In  an  ample  study  devoted  to  the  support  given  by  Romania  to 
the  Bulgarians’  liberation  movement,  the  Bulgarian  historian  Nikolai 

Zhechev  wrote  : 
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"The  Romanian  soldiers  were  received  by  the  Bulgarian  population  fraternally, 
as  liberators  [ . . .  ]  In  the  battle  of  30  August  1877  at  Grivita,  a  large  number 
of  Romanian  officers  and  men  distinguished  themselves.  Most  remarkable 
among  them  was  the  heroic  action  of  Captain  Nicolae  Valter  Maracineanu  and 
of  Major  $ontu,  who  fell  during  the  storming  of  redoubt  number  2,  while  leading 
the  onslaught  of  their  battalions  over  the  enemy  fortifications.  In  conquering 
redoubt  number  1,  one  noted  the  particular  military  qualities  of  Major  A.  Can- 
diano-Popescu,  commander  of  the  second  battalion  of  mountain  troops,  as  well 
as  of  other  soldiers.  The  courageous  private  Ion  Grigore,  assisted  by  Corporal 
Vasile  Nica  and  Sergeant  Gheorghe  Sian  captured  a  Turkish  flag.  Three  Tur¬ 
kish  cannon  were  also  captured  during  the  same  battle.  Moreover,  one  cannot 
but  point  out  the  successful  actions  of  the  Romanian  artillery,  which  shelled 
the  Turkish  fortifications  most  efficiently.  The  abnegation  of  the  Romanian 
soldiers  during  the  Grivita  battle  was  also  evidenced  by  Emperor  (sic)  Ale¬ 
xander  II.  In  his  letter  to  Prince  Carol  on  5/17  September  1877,  the  emperor 

pointed  out  that  “on  30  and  31  August,  the  Romanian  units  proved  heroic  cou¬ 
rage,  fighting  under  the  deadly  artillery  fire  of  the  enemy  ...  The  Romanian 
units  seized  Grivita  II  redoubt,  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and  a  few  hours 
later  were  the  first  to  enter  Pleven’  (...)  Particularly  heavy  battles  were 
fought  on  12/24  January  1878  for  conquering  the  Turkish  fortifications  at  Smirr 
dan  and  Inova  [..  ]  the  important  positions  dose  to  those  places  were  con¬ 
quered  by  the  second  a  Romanian  division,  which  captured  about  300  Turkish 

prisoners,  four  cannons  and  much  armament.  More  particularly  stood  out  in 
the  batlle  the  units  commanded  by  officers  Ulescu,  Cotrut,  Simion  Stoilov  ... 
Near  Opanez,  Osman  Pasha,  who  was  wounded,  surrendered  to  the  Romanian 
colonel  Cerchez,  then  also  delivering  his  sword  to  General  Ganetscki  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  signed  the  order  of  capitulation  for  the  entire  army  under  his 
command. 

It  may  be  asserted  with  full  justification  that  in  1877 — 1878  the  Rommanian 
people  made  an  active  and  praiseworthy  contribution  to  defeating  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire  and  to  undermining  the  Sultan’s  domination  in  the  Balkans,  to 
Bulgaria’s  winning  her  independence  and  to  their  own  country’s  asserting  its 
national  independence.’263 

Romania’s  national  independence  was  the  cause  of  the  entire 
people  294. 

The  decisive  social  force  in  the  struggle  for  national  independence 
were  the  masses  of  working  people  in  towns  and  villages,  inspired  by 
ardent  patriotism,  and  hoping  that  in  this  way  they  would  obtain  a 
better  life.  Very  much  as  at  other  crucial  moments  in  the  homeland’s 
history,  the  peasantry  came  to  the  fore  as  the  carriers  of  the  aspirations 
after  independence  and  proved  lofty  self-sacrificing  spirit,  by  bearing 
the  brunt  of  the  war. 

Although  only  in  an  early  phase  of  its  organization,  our  working 
class  took  the  first  ranks  of  the  struggle  for  independence,  already  ap¬ 
pearing  as  the  resolute  bearer  of  the  Romanian  people’s  ideals  of  freedom 
and  progress.  The  young  socialist  circles  greeted  the  struggle  for  in¬ 
dependence  as  a  justified,  progressive  act.  and  they  directly  and  actively 
participated  in  every  war-aid  action  29r’ 

Continuing  the  brignt  traditions  of  the  patriotic-minded  scholars, 
the  Romanian  intelligentsia  directly  upheld  the  cause  of  independence 
through  the  voluntary  enrolment  of  thousands  of  schoolmasters,  teachers, 
physicians  and  other  intellectuals  in  the  army,  and  through  the  literary 
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and  artistic  creations  inspired  by  and  devoted  to  that  great  and  perma¬ 
nent  ideal.  296 

The  War  of  Independence  also  aroused  a  mighty  echo  among  the 
Romanian  population  of  the  provinces  still  under  foreign  dominion.  As 
President  Nicolae  Ceau^escu  pointed  out,  the  participation  of  numerous 
volunteers  from  those  territories,  enlisted  under  the  Romanian  colours 
in  the  war  for  conquering  full  independence, 

“was  an  impressive  page  of  national  solidarity  in  accomplishing  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  strivings  of  all  our  people.”  297 

The  1877 — 1878  war  evidenced  the  existence  of  Romanian  national 
consciousness,  the  solidarity  of  that  entire  Romanian  population,  in  spite 
of  the  frontiers  imposed  by  harsh  times,  the  common  aspiration  after 
completing  the  unitary  and  independent  national  state. 

“The  Romanian  soldier’s  cause  is  a  general  Romanian  cause,  his  victory  is  that 
of  the  entire  nation,  wherever  the  latter  may  be  scattered,'1 

stated  Gazeta  Transylvaniei  of  2  June  1877.  Confident  in  the  vitality  of 
the  Romanian  nation  and  arm}’’,  the  Transylvanians  were  pointing  out 
that  one  day 

“The  Romanian  infantry  and  cavalry  may  start  toward  Transylvania.” 
(...)  The  entire  Romanian  people  hope  “to  live  until  that  moment  when  they 
can  also  celebrate  the  great  holiday  of  reconstruction  into  one  state,  of  their 
unity.”  293 

In  the  struggle  for  shaking  off  foreign  domination,  our  people 
enjoyed  the  support  of  the  other  oppressed  peoples,  whom  we  supported 
in  our  turn  in  achieving  their  own  aspirations.  It  was  on  Romanian  soil 
that  found  shelter  Bulgarian  revolutionary  leaders  such  as  Kristo  Bo¬ 
tev,  Ivan  Vazov,  Liuben  Karavelov,  Vasil  Levski,  Sava  Rakovaki  and 
many  other  fighters  for  the  freedom  of  the  neighbourly  and  friendly 
country.  It  was  also  in  Romania  that  could  be  made  up  and  trained  the 
units  of  Bulgarian  volunteers  (about  4.000  men)  who  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  Russian  and  Romanian  soldiers  in  order  to  crush 
+he  enemy  armed  forces.  The  feats  of  arms  of  the  Romanian  and  Rus¬ 
sian  armies  and  of  the  Bulgarian  patriots  brought  about  both  Roma¬ 
nia’s  state  independence  and  Bulgaria’s  autonomy.  299 

When  the  armistice  of  San  Stefano  was  signed,  the  victorious  war 
waged  by  Russia,  Romania  and  the  Balkan  peoples  came  to  an  end.  The 
independence  of  the  subjugated  peoples  could  be  wrested  from  the  Ot¬ 
toman  Empire  through  weapons  alone.  Romania  had  made  an  essential 
military  contribution  at  certain  decisive  moments  in  the  anti-Ottoman 
campaign,  which  greatly  shortened  the  war.  Nevertheless,  the  delegate 
of  the  Romanian  Government  was  not  admitted  to  participate  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  armistice  and  peace,  300  under  the  pretext  that 

"Romania’s  independence  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  by  Europe  [ . . .  ]  for  the 
moment  it  is  Russia’s  duty  to  defend  Romania’s  interests  and  to  have  them 
accepted  by  Congress.” 301 

-n  The  Russian-Turkish  peace  treaty  was  concluded  at  San  Stefano, 
near  Constantinople,  on  19  February  1878  ;  under  that  treaty,  Roma¬ 
nia,  Serbia  and  Montenegro  were  rocognized  as  independent  states,  while 
Bulgaria  became  an  autonomous  great  principality.  Moreover,  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  autonomy  of  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina  was  proclaimed. 
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In  the  meantime,  on  the  Romanian  territory,  the  czarist  troops 
returning  from  the  Balkans  seized  strategic  positions  of  our  country, 
as  the  Czarist  Government  aimed  to  carry  out  plans  and  tendencies  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  to  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  who  had  struggled 
for  their  freedom  and  flagrantly  contradicting  the  provisions  of  the 
April  1877  Convention.  The  failure  of  the  Petersburg  Government  to 
abide  by  the  territorial  clause  of  the  Romanian-Russian  Convention  cau¬ 
sed  the  Russian  diplomat  A.  Nelidow  to  note  : 

“(...)  Mr.  Bratianu,  who  had  perfectly  realized  what  the  preamble  to  the 
Treaty  stated  or  failed  to  state  —  all  of  it  having  a  political  sense  — ,  on  the 
other  hand  required  some  amendments  to  be  brought  to  it,  to  which  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  too  little  concerned  with  eschewing  possible  consequences,  but  in  fact 
being  incapable  to  conceive  of  their  ever  occurring  had  the  weakness  to  consent. 
The  obligation  to  respect  the  integrity  of  the  Romanian  territory  was  expressed, 
and  the  cabinet  of  Bucharest  could  at  least  partly  rely  on  it  in  order  ,to  level 
charges  at  us  later  on,  when,  at  San  Stefano,  we  required  the  retrocession  of 
that  part  of  Bessarabia  which  had  been  detached  in  1856,  accusing  us  of  having 
violated  our  pledge  and  of  having  acted  in  had  faith.  It  was  in  vain  that 
I  struggled  to  spare  my  country  this  humiliation.” 302 

Appreciating  Romania’s  contribution  to  the  war,  the  Hungarian  di¬ 
plomat  Lajos  Lakos  wrote  : 

“We  see  the  term  used  so  far  —  of  Russo- Turkish  war  —  merely  as  a  distortion 
of  history,  whether  in  gcod  or  bad  faith.  There  is  no  room  for  such  a  term.  It 
is  only  the  name  proceeding  from  historical  realities  —  of  ‘Russo- Romanian  war 
against  the  Turks’  —  that  can  be  correct  (...)  We  would  prove  unfair  if  we 
failed  to  acknowledge  Romania  as  a  belligerent.  This  deliberate  or  involuntary 
distortion  of  realities  cannot  be  indifferent  either  to  Turkey  or  to  Romania, 
because  in  this  way  Turkey’s  power  and  bravery  would  be  displayed  under  false 
colours,  while  Romania  would  record  one  war  or  less  in  her  history,  whereas  in 
actual  fact  she  has  earned  a?  many  merits  in  eternalizing  that  war  as  can  be 
credited  also  to  her  companion  at  arms,  Russia.”  303 

In  order  to  resist  Russia’s  moves,  Carol  I  concentrated  the  main 
Romanian  military  units  in  Oltenia  where  he  also  withdrew,  and  it  was 
only  the  protest  of  the  other  great  European  powers  that  prevented 
czarism  from  again  carrying  out  its  plans  of  annexation.  Referring  to 
the  attitude  of  the  Czarist  troops  in  a  telegram  to  General  I.  Ghica, 
Romanian’s  envoy  extraordinary  in  Petersburg,  the  Romanian  foreign 
minister  Kogalniceanu  enjoined  : 

“Tell  Prince  Gorchakov  that  the  Russian  authorities  are  treating  us  as  if  we 
were  a  conquered  country,  that  our  railways  are  sequestered  under  the  pretext 
that  they  are  needed  for  army  transports  [...]  There  is  no  resistance  to  force, 
still  we  believe  that  above  force  there  are  such  things  as  public  opinion  and 
human  conscience.”  3,5 

The  Great  European  Powers  —  and  in  the  first  place  Britain, 
Austria-Hungary  and  Prussia  —  also  interested  in  obtaining  certain 
territories  and  spheres  of  influence  within  the  Ottoman  Empire,  con¬ 
tested  the  validity  of  the  San  Stefano  Treaty  and  imposed  the  holding 
of  a  new  peace  congress  at  Berlin,  whose  debates  unfolded  from  1  June 
to  1  July  1878.  Romania  (in  fact  like  Serbia)  was  not  admitted  this 
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time  either  to  participate  as  a  belligerent,  on  the  same  pretext  of  her 
independence  not  being  recognized  yet.  Having  been  admitted  only  in 
order  to  express  its  viewpoint,  the  Romanian  delegation  to  Berlin, 
headed  by  Prime  Minister  I.  C.  Bratianu  and  Foreign  Minister  Mihail 
Kogalniceanu,  defended  the  cause  of  the  country’s  independence  and 
territorial  integrity.  They  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  question  was  not 
to  have  our  national  independence  granted  by  Europe,  but  to  have  it 
recognized  in  keeping  with  “the  oldest  law  and  rights”  and  with  the 
sacrifice  made  during  the  war.  Encroachment  on  our  territorial  inte¬ 
grity  —  after  the  czar  had  pledged  to  respect  it  —  would  shake 

“the  trust  of  an  entire  people  in  treaties  and  in  law  itself.” 305 

With  respect  to  Romania,  the  Berlin  Peace  Treaty  included  the 
following  stipulations  : 

“ Article  45.  The  Principality  of  Romania  restores  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  the  portion  of  Bessarabia’s  territory  separated  from  Russia  following 
the  Paris  Treaty  of  1856,  bordering  on  the  Prut  thalweg  in  the  west  and  with  the 
thalweg  of  the  Kiliya  arm  of  the  Danube  and  the  Stari-Stambul  mouth  in  the 
south. 

Article  46.  The  islands  which  form  the  Danube  Delta,  as  well  as  Serpents’  Island, 
the  san.iak  of  Tulcea,  including  the  districts  (cazas)  of  Kiliya,  Sulina,  Mahmudia, 
Isaccea,  Tulcea,  MScin,  Babadag,  Hir?ova,  Constanta,  Medgidia,  are  incorporated 
into  Romania. 

Besides,  the  Principality  receives  the  area  in  the  south  of  Dobruja  down  to  a 
line  which  running  eastwards  from  Silistra  reaches  the  Black  Sea  south  of 
Mangalia.  The  actual  frontier  line  shall  be  drawn  on  the  spot  by  the  European 
Commission  set  up  for  delimiting  Bulgaria  l...].  306 

The  treaty  therefore  recognized  Romania’s  independence  and  the 
return  to  Romania  of  the  ancient  Romanian  territory  of  Dobrudja. 
Concomitantly,  the  three  counties  in  South  Bessarabia  (Cahul,  Bolgrad 
and  Ismail)  which  had  been  restored  to  Moldavia  in  1856,  through 
the  Paris  Treaty,  were  again  incorporated  into  czarist  Russia.  The 
motivation  for  this  action  by  czarist  diplomacy  was  confined  to  the 
fact  that 

"the  territory  was  retroceded  by  the  1856  Paris  Congress  to  Moldavia  and  not  to 
Romania,  that  it  was  wrested  from  Russia  through  a  Treaty  out  of  which  nothing 
has  been  left  [...]” 

The  Romanian  Government’s  insistence,  on  the  Romanian  people’s 
historical  right  to  these  territories  were  answered  in  the  following  way 
by  the  Russian  chancellor  Gorchakov  : 

“Wathever  your  arguments  may  be,  they  can  in  no  way  alter  our  resolution  ; 
it  is  unshakable.  You  are  faced  with  political  necessity  and  your  statesmen  must 
regard  these  matters  more  lucidly  and  take  this  necessity  into  account.”307 

Analysing  the  struggle  of  the  Balkan  peoples  for  acquiring  inde¬ 
pendence  and  for  making  up  national  states,  Friedrich  Engels  made 
the  following  assessment  : 

“Generally  speaking,  after  1878  it  became  even  more  evident  how  far  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Russian  diplomacy  had  worsened  since  the  peoples  had  begun  daring  to 
speak  their  mind  ever  more  frequently  and  even  successfully.  Even  in  the  Balkan 
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Peninsula  where  Russia  appeared  —  ex  professo  —  as  liberator  of  the  peoples, 
she  never  meets  with  success.  The  Romanians  who  —  in  token  of  gratitude  for 
having  made  possible  the  Russians’  victory  at  Pleven  saw  themselves  compelled 
again  to  yield  the  part  of  Bessarabia  that  had  belonged  to  them  —  will  hardly 
be  lured  again  by  promises  of  receiving  Transylvania  and  the  Banat.” 3(18 

V.  I.  Lenin,  on  the  other  hand,  noted  the  following  in  his  Copy - 
books  of  Imperialism  with  reference  to  the  1877 — 1878  war  : 

“Russia  occupied  part  of  Bessarabia  and  part  of  Asia  Minor” 

Under  the  circumstances,  on  28  September  1878,  Romania’s  Se¬ 
nate  passed  a  motion  on  the  Berlin  Treaty,  showing  that  they  had 
been  received  “with  deep  regret”  the  news  about  the  decisions  of  the 
European  Powers  which  “through  their  arbitrary  will”  had  imposed 
“painful  sacrifices”  upon  Romania.  The  Senate  authorized  the  Govern¬ 
ment  “to  comply  with  Berlin  Treaty”. 

The  next  day,  the  Romanian  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted  a 
motion  referring  to. 

“The  heavy  sacrifices  forced  upon  our  country  by  the  decisions  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chamber  authorizes  the  Government  to  accept 
the  decisions  of  the  Berlin  Congress  which,  in  the  given  historical  conditions, 
also  adopted  the  fair  decision  on  the  reunion  to  the  mother  country  of  the 
ancient  Romanian  territory  between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea  —  Dobruja  — 
together  with  the  Danube  Delta  and  Serpents’  Isle.  On  14  November,  Prince  Carol 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Romanian  Army  occasioned  by  the  reunion  to  the 
country  of  Dobruja,  ‘a  land  that  becomes  Romanian  again.’  (...)  In  this  new 
Romania  —  the  motion  says  —  you  shall  find  a  population  which  is  Romanian 
for  the  most  part.  But  you  shall  also  find  inhabitants  of  another  race  and  other 
faiths.  All  of  them,  who  become  members  of  the  Romanian  State  are  equally 
entiiled  to  our  protection  and  love.”  310 

The  independence  acquired  at  the  price  of  heavy  sacrifices 
through  the  people’s  struggles  in  1877 — 1878  opened  new  ways  of 
development  before  modern  Romania,  towards  completing  state  unity, 
created  favourable  conditions  for  turning  to  account  the  country’s 
material  and  human  potential,  for  her  sovereign  assertion  in  the  in-t 
ternational  arena.  The  Romanian  people’s  struggle  for  liberating  their 
national  territory  from  foreign  occupation  and  for  completing  the 
unitary  national  state  was  to  unfold  under  various  forms,  both  in  the 
territories  still  under  foreign  domination  and  in  the  “Old  Kingdom”, 
towards  which  fled  all  the  hopes  of  the  subjugated  Romanians. 

8  ■  .  .  .  - > 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  COMPLETING  NATIONAL 
AND  STATE  UNITY  AFTER  THE  WINNING 
OF  INDEPENDENCE  (1878—1914) 


The  conquest  of  absolute  state  independence  generated  conditions 
propitious  to  Romania’s  capitalist  development.  The  denunciation  in 
1886  ot  the  trade  convention  concluded  with  Austria-Hungary  eleven 
years  before,  311  the  adoption  of  a  customs  policy  for  protecting  the 
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national  industry,  the  mighty  current  for  supporting  and  encouraging 
the  industry  through  laws  meant  to  stimulate  it  were  factors  that 
induced  an  upsurge  of  the  Romanian  economy.  Thus,  1881  saw  the 
adopLion  of  the  ‘law  on  encouraging  the  paper  industry,”  1882  “the 
law  on  encouraging  the  sugar  industry,” 312  as  well  as  the  “law  on 
community  organization,”  313,  1884  “the  granting  of  customs  duty  exemp¬ 
tion  for  the  machinery  necessary  to  textile  mills,  leather  factories”,  etc. 

In  1887,  a  law  was  passed  on  general  measures  to  support  the 
national  industry.  Under  that  law,  whoever  set  up  an  industrial  enter¬ 
prise  with  a  capital  of  50,000  lei  and  at  least  25  workers  and  pledged 
to  use  machinery  in  the  process  of  production  enjoyed  exemption  from 
taxes,  from  customs  duties  on  imported  machinery  and  raw  materials, 
reduced  railway  fares  for  transportation  and  was  moreover  granted 
1 — 5  hectares  for  the  factory  site,  to  be  used  free  of  charge  for 
90  years.  314 

While  from  1866  to  1887,  an  average  of  8.2  factories  were  set  up 
every  year,  from  1887 — 1893  the  average  rose  to  14,  the  rate  of  increase 
from  1893  to  1906  being  about  18  factories  each  year.  Protectionism 
covered  first  of  all  the  branches  of  the  milling,  sugar,  paper,  'timber, 
cement  and  petroleum  industries  and  partly  the  iron  and  steel,  ma¬ 
chine,  metallurgical  and  coal  industries  in  which  mechanical  production 
soared  towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  According  to  statistical 
data  of  the  time,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  old  Romanian  boasted 
410  industrial  enterprises  with  75  workers  on  an  average.  315  Particular 
development  was  seen  by  some  industrial  centres  such  as  Bucharest, 
the  Prahova  Valley,  Braiia,  Galafi,  Iasi,  Turnu  Severin.  Industries  with, 
a  relatively  high  numoer  of  workers  —  upwards  of  500  —  were  :  the 
railway  workshops,  the  army  arsenal  and  the  Lemaitre  and  Vulcan 
works  in  Bucharest,  the  Goetz  timbe"  mill  in  Galafi,  the  sugar 
distilleries  at  Chitila,  Roman,  Mara?esti,  etc.  In  Transylvania  there 
were  379  factories  with  more  than  100  workers  each.  The  im¬ 
portance  grew  of  the  Jiu  Valley  coal  field  with  the  mining  centres  at 
Anina  and  Lupeni.  Metallurgical  industries  developed  at  Resita  and 
Hunedoara  in  Transylvania,  parallel  to  some  industrial  centres  :  Arad,. 
Cluj,  Brasov,  Timisoara,  etc.  3,6 

Moreover,  the  latter  half  of,  the  19th  century  was  a  period  when 
the  population  grew  substantially.  Thus,  this  side  of  the  Carpathians, 
the  Romanian  population  increased  from  about  4  million  in  1859 — I860 
to  4,5  million  in  1880  and  to  nearly  6  million  in  1899.  The  share  of  the 
urban  population  rose  rather  rapidly  ;  while  in  1859 — 1860  it  was; 
10.1  per  cent,  by  1899  it  had  already  reached  18.8  per  cent.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  Bucharest  rose  from  122,000  in  1859 — 1860  to  180,000  in. 
1878  and  to  276,  178  in  1899,  the  rate  of  increase  being  127  per  cent 
between  the  first  and  the  last  year  mentioned  ;  during  the  same  period 
the  population  of  Galati  rose  by  140  per  cent,  reaching  62,545  inhabi¬ 
tants,  that  of  Braiia  by  257  per  cent,  standing  a i  56,330  inhabitants, 
and  so  on.  In  Transylvania,  the  population  rose  from  about  4.4  million 
in  1870  to  5.2  million  in  1900.  Very  much  as  elsewhere  in  Romania, 
here  too  one  noted  a  substantial  growth  of  the  townsfolk.  In  1870 
Arad  had  a  population  of  close  to  33  thousand,  Timisoara  32  thousand, 
Oradea  close  to  29  thousand,  Brasov  close  to  28  thousand,  Cluj  26  thou¬ 
sand.  31 ' 
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Nevertheless,  Romania’s  industrial  development  at  the  end  of 
last  century  was  not  commensurate  with  the  effort  of  the  population, 
because  of  the  advantages  granted  to  all  capitalists  that  set  up  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  in  the  country,  foreigners  included.  The  fact  that  the 
bourgeois-democratic  revolution  in  Romania  had  been  defeated  and 
that  the  land  reforms 318  follow  ing  it  maintained  the  class  of  land- 
owners  and  many  feudal  vestiges,  that  the  primitive  accumulation  of 
domestic  capital  was  insufficient,  while  foreign  investors  were  not 
interested  in  Romania’s  independent  industrial  development,  to  which 
the  fact  was  added  that  a  large  share  of  the  profits  made  by  foreign 
■capital  was  sent  abroad,  thus  further  cutting  the  chances  for  internal 
-capitalist  accumulation  —  all  this  not  only  caused  the  industrial  revo¬ 
lution  to  start  much  later  than  in  the  West  and  to  unfold  more  slowly, 
but  also  limited  the  economic  progress  of  the  country  generally.  It  is 
worth  mentioning  that  by  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  the  aggregate 
-value  of  industrial  output  was  barely  one  fifth  of  that  resulting  from 
agriculture,  while  industrial  workers  rose  to  only  5 — 7  per  cent  as 
against  agricultural  hands. 

In  spite  of  its  deficiencies  and  difficulties,  the  industrial  revo¬ 
lution  in  Romania,  started  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century, 
brought  about  significant  changes  in  the  physiognomy  of  Romanian 
society.  A  natural  consequence  of  that  process  was  the  complete  abolition 
-of  guilds  in  1872  in  Transylvania,  and  in  1873  in  old  Romania. 

In  agriculture  that  period  carried  the  stamp  of  the  persistence  of 
landlord  domination,  as  against  the  peasants’  shortage  of  land.  The 
attempts  made  in  1878  and  1889  when  774,921  ha  of  government 
estates  were  redistributed  among  155,056  families  hardly  solved  the 
land  problem.  Statistics  of  1903  showed  the  existence  in  Romania  of 
more  than  300,000  landless  peasant  families. 

In  the  other  Romanian  provinces  too,  the  1848 — 1849  revolution 
had  dealt  heavy  blows  at  the  feudal  system,  preventing  the  return  to 
the  old  state  of  affairs.  Through  the  imperial  letters  patent  of  1853 
for  the  Banat  and  Bucovina,  and  of  1854  for  Transylvania,  the  former 
serfs  were  granted  recognition  of  their  ownership  of  the  land  found  in 
their  possession  on  1  January  1848.  That  was  tantamount  to  the 
abolition  of  serfdom,  while  about  17  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  land 
was  given  to  the  former  serfs,  villains  and  other  landless  peasants 
(zcelers)  in  Hungary  :  in  this  way  all  the  land  abusively  held  by  noble¬ 
men  was  legally  taken  away  from  them.  The  release  of  the  serfs’ 
manpower  led  to  the  acceleration  of  capitalist  development  in  those 
Romanian  provinces  still  under  foreign  domination.  Owing  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  role  of  pourveyor  of  agricultural  produce  devolving  on  Transylvania 
and  the  Banat  as  part  of  the  dual  Austro-Hungarian  State,  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  land  and  manpower  intensified,  while  more  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment  was  introduced  and  hired  labour  was  restored  to. 

The  development  of  industry,  agriculture  and  trade  in  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Lands  in  the  last  decades  of  the  19th  century  required  a  more 
rapid  modernization  of  transport  and  telecommunication.  At  the  end 
of  the  19th  century,  railways  in  the  Old  Kingdom  (Wallachia  and  Mol¬ 
davia)  totalled  3,140  kilometres,  as  against  1,300  kilometres  existing 
until  then. 319  At  the  same  time,  the  rolling  stock  increased  con¬ 
siderably,  reaching  411  railway  engines,  904  passenger  carriages  and 
9,56G  goods  trucks  by  1897.  In  Transylvania,  the  railway  network 
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added  up  to  4,000  kilometres,  being  connected  with  the  one  this  side 
of  the  mountains  in  four  places  —  as  a  result  of  the  natural  economic 
unity  of  the  Romanian  territory.  There  was  also  a  development  and 
modernization  of  the  harbours  and  of  the  river-going  and  sea-going: 
fleet.  320 

The  development  of  capitalism,  the  growing  accumulation  of  do¬ 
mestic  capital  and  the  penetration  of  foreign  capital  also  led  to  the 
consolidation  and  organization  of  the  financial  and  credit  system.  The: 
year  1880  marked  the  setting  up  of  Romania’s  national  bank,  which  was. 
also  entitled  to  mint  coins  It  was  an  important  lever  in  the  economic 
consolidation  of  the  Romanian  upper  bourgeoisie.  321 

Emergence  from  Ottoman  dependency  ensured  the  right  of  the 
Romanian  State  to  conclude  commercial  treaties  with  other  countries,, 
which  contributed  to  integrating  Romanian  into  the  European  econo¬ 
mic  circuit  and  enhanced  the  interest  of  world  opinion  in  Romania’s: 
economic  and  socio-political  life. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  Romania’s  development  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century  was  the  rapid  penetration  and  the  increase  in 
the  share  of  foreign  capital.  The  Romanian  bourgeoisie,  not  yet  con¬ 
solidated  at  the  time  and  to  a  great  extent  sharing  economic  and  poli¬ 
tical  power  with  the  landlords  was  forced  to  yield  substantial  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  foreign  upper  bourgeoisie,  which  gradually  grabbed  the 
main  branches  of  the  national  economy.  The  infiltration  of  foreign 
capita]  —  particularly  German,  Dutch,  British,  Austro-Hungarian,  French' 
and  Belgian  —  occurred  through  onerous  loans  contracted  by  the 
Romanian  State,  through  the  concession  of  Romania’s  natural  resources 
to  imperialistic  concerns,  through  investments  in  the  banking  and  com¬ 
mercial  fields.  It  is  conclusive  in  this  respect  that  out  of  the  total 
capital  of  the  21  corporations  set  up  in  1881 — 1903,  more  than  90  per 
cent  was  in  the  hands  of  foreign  vested  interests.  Parallel  to  Romania’s 
transformation  into  a  source  of  cheap  raw  materials  and  into  a  sales 
market  for  foreign  capital  and  companies,  according  as  the  latter  con¬ 
solidated  their  economic  positions,  they  acquired  the  possibility  to 
impose  their  will  in  Romania’s  domestic  policy,  encroaching  upon  her 
independence  and  sovereignty.  The  effects  of  foreign  domination  ma¬ 
nifested  themselves  most  acutely  in  Transylvania  where,  after  the 
conclusion  cf  the  dual  pact  in  1867  and  the  formation  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy,  the  violation  and  curtailment  of  the  Romanian 
population’s  economic  and  political  rights  enabled  foreign  capital  to 
grasp  key  positions  in  the  main  branches  of  industry.  For  instance, 
Romanian  indigenous  capital  invested  in  industrial  corporations  in: 
Transylvania  did  not  amount  even  to  10  per  cent.  322 

The  development  of  the  forces  of  production  and  the  changes 
undergone  by  the  relations  of  production  brought  about  deep  upheavals 
in  the  class  structure  of  Romanian  society,  in  the  ratio  of  social  and 
political  forces  inside  it.  Inter-class  relations  became  even  more  com¬ 
plex  than  before,  political  and  ideological  life  developed  and  diversi¬ 
fied,  the  administrative  apparatus  and  the  entire  state  machinery  was: 
modernized  in  a  bourgeois  direction. 

The  landlords  —  the  exponents  of  historically  superannuated 
forms  of  property  and  relations  of  production  —  continued  to  hold 
strong  positions  in  the  national  economy  and  politics,  even  after  the 
land  reform  of  1864.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  more  than  half  of  the 
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country’s  arable  land  was  in  the  hands  of  great  landed  proprietors. 
Being  bound  to  outdated  forms  of  property  and  relations  of  production, 
the  landlords  were  the  most  retrograde  class  of  society,  bitterly  oppos¬ 
ing  any  progressive  and  democratic  reforms  and  changes.  In  Transylva¬ 
nia,  even  after  the  agrarian  legislation  of  1853  and  1854,  the  feudal 
lords  stall  embodied  the  main  economic  and  political  force,  strongly 
resisting  any  reforms  and  tendencies  of  renewal  that  threatened  their 
class  privileges,  and  savagely  repressing  all  revolutionary,  progressive 
movements. 

The  peasantry,  i.e.  the  most  numerous  class  of  Romanian  society 
at  the  time,  the  main  producers  of  material  goods,  heavily  burdened  by 
the  consequences  of  feudal  exploitation  and  oppression  were  directly 
interested  in  liquidating  that  oppression,  in  the  redistribution  of  landed 
property  and  in  democratic-progressive  changes  leading  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  freedoms  and  rights  for  them  too.  Although  accounting  for  a 
mighty  piogressive  force  of  society,  being  deprived  of  organization,  the 
peasantry  could  hai  dly  capitalize  on  their  whole  revolutionary 
potential.  323 

The  burgeoisie,  linked  to  capitalistic  production,  desired  the 
-abolition  of  feudal  restrictions  and  curtailments,  the  country’s  econo¬ 
mic  development  and  acted  for  the  development  of  industry,  trade, 
science  and  technology  as  well  as  for  some  radical  reforms  that  suited 
its  interests,  as  well  as  the  objective  requirements  of  our  society’s  de¬ 
velopment.  It  was  interested  in  conquering  such  democratic  freedoms 
and  rights  as  could  enable  it  to  consolidate  its  economic  and  political 
status  in  society,  in  harmony  with  its  class  interests  and  tendencies. 

Having  been  defeated  in  the  1848  Bourgeois-Democratic  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  deprived  of  the  solid  socio-economic  foundation  on  which  it 
could  swiftly  have  built  the  capitalist  order,  the  bourgeoisie  was  for¬ 
ced  to  abandon  many  of  its  forward-looking  and  democratic  ideals  and 
to  seek  a  rapprochement  with  the  landlords,  to  mak-e  concessions  to 
the  latter,  to  try  and  reach  a  number  of  compromises  with  them  that 
altered  the  content  of  the  reforms  required  by  the  system  which  it  had 
the  historic  mission  to  achieve.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  class 
limitations  of  the  bourgeoisie  became  ever  more  obvious,  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  proletariat  worsened,  very  much  like  the  measures  for 
curtailing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  labouring  masses.  824  That  was 
pi’ecisely  why  the  general  democratic  social  and  national  objectives 
of  the  1848  revolution  were  taken  over  and  carried  forward  by  the 
working  class,  by  the  Romanian  socialists,  by  our  ration’s  progressive 
forces. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  time  —  deeply  significant  for 
Romania's  historical  destiny  —  was  the  emergence  of  the  working  class 
in  Romania,  its  development  and  entrance  into  the  political  arena.  In 
the  second  half  or  the  19th  century,  in  the  regions  this  side  of 
the  Carpathians,  the  number  of  workers  in  the  processing  industry 
increased  from  23,192  in  1852 — 1860  to  98,881  in  1901 — 1902.  If  to 
the  latter  figure  we  add  the  6,000  workers  in  the  mining  industries 
(coal,  petroleum,  salt)  and  the  about  14,000  railwaymen,  it  results  that 
in  tire  early  years  of  our  century  the  number  of  labour  in  these  parts 
of  the  country  amounted  to  roughly  120,000.  Out  of  these,  57,000  con- 
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stituted  the  factory  proletariat.  In  the  regions  beyond  the  mountains, 
there  were  about  158,000  workers  in  1900,  the  factory  proletariat  rising 
to  nearly  60,000.  325 

Throughout  the  Romanian  territory,  the  number  of  wage  earners, 
was  about  300,000,  out  of  whom  130,000  formed  the  modern  factory 
industrial  proletariat,  to  whom  the  birth  of  the  labour  movement  ancL 
of  class  struggle  was  closely  connected.  Pointing  out  the  moment  of 
the  assertion  of  the  working  class  on  the  stage  of  history,  President 
Nicolae  Ceau?escu  said  that  it  was 

“the  most  advanced  force  of  society,  the  consistent  carrier  of  the  Romanian 
people’s  ideals  of  progress,  of  social  and  national  liberation.  Through  its  class- 
nature,  through  the  place  it  held  in  material  production,  the  proletariat  became- 
the  exponent  of  the  aspirations  of  all  working  people,  its  interests  fully  coin¬ 
ciding  with  those  of  every  working  man  or  woman,  with  the  objective  require¬ 
ments  of  society’s  development.”  328 

f 

In  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  Romanian  society  includ¬ 
ed  not  only  the  bourgeoisie,  the  proletariat,  the  landlords  and  the 
peasantry,  but  also  the  lower  middle  classes,  i.e.  tradesmen,  shopkeepers 
and  other  social  groups  objectively  interested  in  general  democratic: 
development,  in  achieving  the  unitary  national  state  and  preserving  the 
country’s  independence  First  of  all  it  was  the  Romanian  intelligentsia, 
which  asserted  itself  as  a  result  of  the  progress  made  by  the  economy,, 
science  and  culture. 

Analysing  the  picture  of  Romania’s  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century  and  in  the  first  two  decades  of 
the  20th,  we  see  that  Romania  was  in  the  early  phase  of  capitalist 
development,  with  a  predominantly  agrarian  economy  and  an  industry- 
in  full  swing  of  development  ;  prevalent  on  the  whole  were  capitalistic 
relations,  which  blended  with  feudal  vestiges,  still  strong  in  agriculture- 

Decades  ago,  certain  unscientific  theories  were  circulated  in  his¬ 
torical  and  economic  writings  in  this  country  —  unfortunately  taken 
over  also  by  a  number  of  works  published  abroad  ;  in  that  view,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  Romania  entered  the  stage  of  mo¬ 
nopoly  capitalism,  becoming  an  imperialistic  state.  Ignoring  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  the  stage  reached  by  Romania’s  economic  and  socio-political 
development,  the  assessment  relied  mainly  on  the  following  syllogism  : 
if  all  the  world  saw  imperialism  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  cen¬ 
turies,  then  Romania  too  changed  to  imperialism.  Hence  also  the  effort 
to  present  the  phenomena  of  concentration  of  production  and  of  cen¬ 
tralization  of  capital,  specific  to  any  country  passing  over  to  capitalism, 
and  the  conclusion  of  understandings  of  a  monopolistic  nature  in  the 
sugar,  cement  and  milling  industries,  then  in  the  petroleum  and  other 
industries,  as  typical  of  the  monopoly  economy.  That  trend  deliberately- 
ignored  the  fact  that  such  relations  were  far  from  playing  a  dominant 
role  in  Romania’s  economic  and  political  life,  being  rather  expressions 
of  customs  protectionism  and  attempts  of  foreign  vested  interests  to 
organize  the  Romanian  industry  too  on  a  monopoly  basis.  Moreover* 
such  ungrounded  theories  overlooked  the  fact  that  monopoly  under¬ 
standings  were  short-lived  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  branches  of 
industry  they  were  concluded  for  a  couple  of  years  or  so)  and  they  had 
a  very  small  sphere  of  operation,  hardly  amounting  to  11  per  cent  of 


Romania's  overall  mtdustrial  output.  Also,  those  understandings  did 
not  deal  with  the  organization  of  production,  but  mainly  with  the 
sales  of  products  in  the  home  market.  No  monopoly  union  set  up  in 
Romania  acquired  international  importance .  or  crossed  the  frontiers  to 
ioreign  markets.  Far  from  being  an  exporter  of  capital,  Romania  im¬ 
ported  it  and  formed  an  object  of  the  struggle  among  imperialistic 
powers  for  dividing  the  spheres  of  influence. 

If  we  add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  agriculture  —  where  strong 
feudal  remnants  survived  rather  vigorously  —  was  the  main  branch  of 
the  economy,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Romania  herself  had  not  yet 
■achieved  her  own  national  and  state  unity,  that  more  than  one 
half  of  the  country’s  population  and  territory  were  still  under  foreign 
■domination  —  such  assertions  appear  all  the  more  absurd  ;  in  the  last 
analysis  they  were  attempts  at  advancing  the  idea  that  the  making 
of  the  Romanian  unitary  national  state  at  the  end  of  1918  was  achieved 
by  an  imperialistic  state  which  promoted  an  imperialistic  policy. 

Assessing  the  stage  of  Romania’s  development  in  the  early  20th 
-century,  President  Nicolao  Ceausescu  made  it  clear  that 
“‘The  analysis  of  economic  and  social  data  demonstrates  how  ungrounded  are 
the  assertions  of  historians  and  economists  to  the  effect  that  at  the  time.  Romania 
had  entered  the  stage  of  monopoly  capitalism,  becoming  an  imperialistic  state. 
The  process  of  concentrating  and  centralizing  production  and  capital  had  barely 
taken  its  first  steps  and  was  very  far  from  playing  a  dominant  role  in  Romania’s 
economic  and  political  life.”  3ST 

The  first  decade  that  followed  the  conquest  of  independence  was 
in  a  way  decisive  for  ensuring  the  political  supremacy  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
The  recognition  of  Romania’s  independence  by  the  Great  Powers,  in 
1878 — 1880  was  followed  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Romanian  King¬ 
dom  in  1881,  which  led  to  the  assertion  of  the  Romanian  State  in 
international  relations.  328 

The  war  had  evidenced  our  nation’s  solidarity  and  the  existence 
of  independent  Romania  formed  the  vital  centre  towards  which  gravi¬ 
tated  the  justified  hopes  of  the  still  subjugated  Romanians.  The  great 
truth  which  the  Transylvanian  prose-writer  loan  Slavici  (1848 — 1925) 
expressed  in  Tribuna  of  Sibiu  in  1884, 

"“The  sun  for  all  Romanians  rises  in  Bucharest,” 

synthesized  the  place  and  role  of  the  Romanian  State  in  preparing  the 
long-expected  historic  act  of  the  Grand  Union. 

An  action  of  great  scope,  significant  through  its  consequences  in 
the  field  of  politics,  was  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  in  1866. 
¥e  can  hardly  underestimate  the  real  progress  achieved  by  that  Con¬ 
stitution  as  against  former  legislation,  in  the  sense  of  proclaiming  public 
freedoms  of  a  progressive  nature  :  freedom  of  the  press,  of  assembly,  of 
association,  of  thought,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  electoral  system  it 
inaugurated  —  two  colleges  for  the  Senate  and  four  colleges  for  the 
'Chamber  of  Deputies  —  ensured  the  decisive  say  in  politics  and  in  par¬ 
liamentary  life  for  the  big  landowners  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the 
upper  bourgeoisie,  while  keeping  the  masses  outside  politics.  The  pea¬ 
sants  formed  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population,  but  only 
sent  a  limited  number  of  deputies  elected  in  the  Fourth  College  through 
indirect  ballot. 
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Essentially,  the  modifications  adopted  in  1884  reduced  the  number 
of  colleges  from  four  to  three  fcr  the  Chamber  and  from  three  to  two 
for  ihe  Senate.  The  First  College  was  virtually  unified  with  the  Second 
and  the  electoral  census  was  reduced,  thus  offering  bourgeois  elements 
possibilities  to  participate  alongside  the  big  landed  proprietors  in  effec¬ 
tively  exerting  political  power  in  the  state  (that  College  was  entitled 
to  elect  the  highest  number  of  deputies  or  representatives). 

From  I860  to  1918  the  scene  of  Romanian  politics  was  dominated 
—  as  part  of  the  so-called  ‘'cabinet  rotation”  —  by  the  Liberal  Party, 
the  political  instrument  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  old  Romania,  and  the 
Conservative  Party,  the  traditional  representative  of  the  conservative 
landowners.  Those  parties  acted  in  close  connection  with  the  Hohen- 
zollern  monarchy. 


Naturally  enough,  in  their  main  lines,  the  Conservative  Party 
embodied  the  interests  of  landed  property,  and  the  Liberal  Party  those, 
of  the  bourgeoisie.  In  actual  practice,  however,  owing  to  the  persistence 
of  strong  semifeudal  remnants  in  the  predominantly  capitalist  economy, 
no  stiict  delimitation  of  the  parties  was  reached  on  the  basis  of  class 
principles.  That  was  why  there  were  frequent  cases  of  great  owners 
of  estate  voting  liberal  or  of  bourgeois  elements  voting  conservative. 
This  can  be  explained,  if  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  specific  nature 
of  Romania’s  economic  development  permitted  the  access  of  part  of  the 
landowners  —  who  cultivated  their  estates  through  capitalist  means 
(renting,  using  paid  labour)  —  to  bourgeois  occupations  and  viceversa, 
if  we  notice  the  tendency  of  part  of  the  bourgeoisie,  who  had  made 
fortunes  through  industrial  and  commercial  activities,  to  buy  vast  esta¬ 
tes,  which  naturally  involved  a  change  in  their  view's  of  landed  pro¬ 
perty.  Moreover  that  also  brought  about  the  shifting  of  some  politicians 
or  splinter  groupings  from  one  party  to  another,  as  it  was  very  aptly 
expressed  by  the  socialist  daily  Lumea  Noua  (The  New  World)  : 

“With  us,  classes  are  not  very  clearly  distinguished,  beyond  the  general  division 
into  rich  and  poor,  wh-ch  strikes  your  eye  at  every  turning  (...)  The  big  indus¬ 
trialist  owns  estates  as  well,  the  big  landowner  is  also  an  official,  the  official! 
is  also  an  employer.  That  is  why,  shifts  from  one  party  to  another  occur  very 
easily.” 323 

Still,  whatever  the  similarities  between  the  liberals  and  the  con¬ 
servatives,  the  Liberal  Party  was  the  exponent  of  the  bourgeoisie  — 
the  rising  class  that  played  a  major  role  in  the  country’s  progress  — 
while  the  Conservative  Party  was  a  retrograde  social  force  :  the  land- 
owners  opposed  any  reforms  that  could  have  assited  or  relieved  the 
labouring  masses  : 

“Parallel  to  the  development  of  industry,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  social 
and  political  role  played  by  the  bourgeoisie,  which  acted  for  the  open,  bound¬ 
less  unfolding  of  economic  and  commercial  activities  and  implicitly  for  cer¬ 
tain  democratic  reforms  that  harmonized  with  the  objective  requirements  of 
our  society’s  development,”  330  stated  President  Nicolae  Ceausescu. 

Besides  those  parties  that  ensured  the  “cabinet  rotation”  there 
were  also  other  political  formations  of  a  bourgeois-democratic  orien¬ 
tation  in  their  activities  —  e.g.  the  Democratic-Radical  Party,  led  by 
G.  Panu,  the  Peasant  Party,  headed  by  C.  Dobrescu-Arges,  the  De- 


mocratic  Grouping  around  the  newspaper  Adevarul  (Truth)  led  by 
A.  V.  Beldiman,  and  later  on  the  Democratic  Nationalist  Party  led 
by  N.  Iorga,  the  Democratic  Conservative  Party  led  by  Take  Ionescu, 
etc.  i3J  ,)i  ,\ 

While  on  economic  and  social  matters,  as  often  as  not,  those 
parties  adopted  different  stands,  moreover  occasionally  displaying  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  political  programmes  —  for  tactical  reasons  — 
one  is  bound  to  say  that  on  the  matter  of  achieving  national  and 
state  unity  they  were  all  of  one  purpose,  even  though  now  and  then 
their  ways  and  means  diff erred,  depending  on  a  number  of  domestic 
•and  foreign  factors.  Political  adversity  between  those  parties  —  which 
took  turns  in  governing  the  country  —  assumed  the  form  of  harsh 
struggle  for  power.  In  actual  fact,  however,  the  process  was  much 
.more  complex.  The  nature  of  the  struggle  was  not  and  could  not  be 
■determined  by  factors  of  political  psychology1  —  subjective,  therefore 
—  but,  very  much  as  in  other  circumstances,  by  economic  factors  — 
therefore  objective  ones  —  which  ensured  the  development  of  the 
Romanian  society.  332 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  unanimity  of  views  even  among 
the  liberals  regarding  Romania’s  foreign  policy.  For  instance  C.  A.  Bo- 
.-setti  was  a  Francophil,  but  his  attitude  was  not  shared  by  D.  A.  Stur- 
dza  who  opposed  any  alliance  with  Russia  and  wished  for  a  rappro¬ 
chement  with  Germany.  I.  C.  Bratianu  on  the  other  hand  disapproved 
of  Romania’s  interests  being  subordinated  to  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  ones.  A  similar  situation  could  be  ”ecorded  inside  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  :  Lascar  Catargiu,  General  G.  Manu,  General  I  E.  Flo- 
rescu,  A.  Lahovary  upheld  a  policy  of  neutrality,  while  Grigore 
Sturdza  promoted  a  rapprochement  with  Russia.  333 

Choosing  a  foreign  policy  apt  to  lead  to  avoidance  of  political 
isolation  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  possible  the  achievement  of 
major  interests  —  the  consolidation  of  national  independence  and 
sovereignty  —  became  an  imperative  of  the  time. 

Geographically  placed  at  the  intersection  of  interests  of  the 
♦Great  Powers  —  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  czarist  Russia  and 
Imperial  Germany  —  Romania  was  willy-nilly  involved  in  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  events  on  a  European  scale  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
Through  the  struggle  of  the  entire  Romanian  people  for  liberating  the 
Romanian  territories  under  foreign  dominion  and  for  achieving  state 
sunity,  our  history  acquired  new  European  dimensions.  In  spite  of  the 
■expansionist  tendencies  manifested  by  the  Great  Powers  on  the  eve 
of  the  new  conflagration,  the  Romanians  managed  to  turn  from  a 
mere  object  of  dispute,  from  passive  elements  of  European  history 
Into  one  of  the  active  factors  of  the  time  :  especially  through  their 
national  movement  for  unity  and  independence  they  supported  the 
-.tendency  to  re-build  Europe  on  the  firmer  bases  of  the  peoples’  right 
‘to  self-determination,  liberty,  democracy  and  social  progress. 

Austria-Hungary’s  diplomatic  representative  in  Bucharest,  Gyula 
Hoyos,  pointed  out  in  a  report  of  6  March  1879  to  the  foreign  minis¬ 
ter  of  Vienna,  G.  Andrassy  : 

“When  Romania  joined  the  independent  states,  she  was  formally  given  the 
right  to  establish  her  future  relations  with  the  other  states  and  parti¬ 
cularly  with  the  neighbouring  empires,  as  she  pleases  ;  actually  however,  all 
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Romanians  who  are  capable  of  thinking  agree  that  the  only  relevant  question 
is  whether  it  is  in  the  interest  of  their  country  to  seek  a  mainstay  in  Austria- 
Hungary  or  to  rely  on  their  eastern  neighbour.”  3,4 

And  the  diplomat  continued  in  the  same  trend  : 

■“Today,  Romania  has  nothing  to  expect  or  to  fear  from  any  other  power 
except  liie  two  neighbouring  empires.’'335 

A  report  of  the  American  minister  in  Bucharest,  Eugene  Schuy¬ 
ler,  to  the  State  Secretary,  pointed  out  on  12/24  November  1880  that 
Romania  s  relations  with  Russia  were  gradually  acquiring  a  much 
more  satisfactory  basis  than  they  had  ever  had  since  the  Principali¬ 
ties  had  won  their  independence.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Roma¬ 
nians  had  fought  alongside  the  Russians  in  the  1877 — 1878  war  on 
Turkey  and  that  they  had  essentially  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Ple¬ 
ven  and  to  the  success  of  the  campaign  —  and  indeed  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  it  —  there  was  a  strong  feeling  of  irritation  against  Russia 
at  the  end  of  the  war  because  of  her  demand  to  recover  the  three 
-counties  of  Bessarabia  taken  away  from  her  through  the  Paris  Treaty 
of  1856.  The  feeling  was  ostensible  rather  than  genuine.  It  is  true  that 
the  population  there,  very  much  as  throughout  Bessarabia  or  almost, 
was  of  Romanian  descent,  of  the  same  nationality  and  language  as 
that  in  the  Principalities.  Nevertheless,  at  the  time,  the  Romanians 
said  that  the  Russians  had  not  been  grateful  enough  for  the  assis¬ 
tance  granted  to  them  during  the  war  and  that  they  had  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  military  force  and  position  in  order  to  prove  unjust  ; 
the  Russians  on  the  other  hand  charged  the  Romanians  with  ingra¬ 
titude  to  the  Power  that  had  made  them  independent.  3:!G 

The  October  1879  treaty  of  alliance  between  Austria-Hungary 
and  Germany337  was  soon  followed  by  the  tripartite  treaty  of  June 
1881  between  the  German,  Russian  and  Austro-Hungarian  empires 
•(Drelkuistrbiindnis) 338,  which  established  the  obligation  of  the  signa¬ 
tories  to  “take  into  account  their  respective  interests  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  this  meant  the  occupation  of  territories  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  their  influence  in  various  areas.  Under  such  circum- 
.stances,  the  Romanian  leading  circles  opted  for  a  defensive  alliance 
with  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany,  as  the  interests  of  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy  in  the  Balkans  were  opposed  to  those  of  czarist  Russia  and 
Germany  tended  to  be  a  so-called  arbiter  between  the  two  Great 
Powers. 3  :9  But  the  policy  of  the  German  empire  in  Eastern  Europe 
primarily  aimed  at  cultivating  good  rapports  with  Petersburg  ;  hence 
the  reservations  of  the  German  imperial  chancellery  as  regarded  the 
engagement  through  a  treaty  with  Romania  along  a  line  that  could 
have  raised  difficulties  to  those  relations. 

In  a  telegram  to  Prince  Heinrich  VII  Reuss,  Germany’s  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Vienna,  sent  on  15  September  1883,  Chancellor  Bismarck  made 
it  clear  : 


“We  ought  to  be  enlightened  on  the  Russians’  intention  before  reaching  an 
understanding  with  Romania,  for  an  agreement  with  Russia  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  one  with  Romania  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  (...)” 340 


Although  differing  widely  in  their  views  on  the  country’s  do¬ 
mestic  problems,  the  political  circles  in  Romania  considered  an  alliance 
with  the  Central  Powers  of  Europe  as  the  most  viable  solution  under 
the  international  circumstances  of  the  time,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
maintain  the  country’s  integrity  and  national  independence. 

Undoubtedly,  Romania’s  adhesion  to  the  system  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  under  the  form  of  the  well-known  secret  defensive  Treaty 
with  Austria-Hungary  of  18/30  October  1883  341  —  which  Germany 
joined  on  the  same  day  —  was  also  the  result  of  Russia’s  activities 
in  South-East  Europe  with  a  view  to  gradually  isolating  Romania  in 
the  international  arena.  342 

Having  been  compelled  by  the  situation  of  isolation  reached 
after  1878,  by  czarist  Russia’s  dangerous  policy  in  the  Balkans,  Ro¬ 
mania  geared  her  policy  to  Germany  and  concluded  the  secret  treaty 
of  1883,  which  offered  a  certain  degree  of  political  stability  necessary 
to  national  recovery  after  the  straining  efforts  of  1877 — 1878.  Such 
a  policy  fully  suited  the  country’s  interests  in  that  historical  stage. 

“In  the  current,  situation,  Romania’s  alliance  with  Austria  is  a  must  (...)  There¬ 
fore  it  is  highly  necessary  for  Romania  to  join  the  Triple  Alliance,” 343 

pointed  out  the  socialist  C.  Dcbrogeanu-Gherea  in  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  ratio  of  forces  between  the  Great-Powers  after  the  Berlin 
Congress. 

Moreover,  the  orientation  of  Romanian  diplomacy  towards  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria-Hungary  can  hardly  be  considered  an  abandon¬ 
ment  by  the  ruling  parties  of  the  ideal  of  national  and  state  unity  ; 
as  early  as  March  1884,  the  Austro-Hungarian  minister  in  Bucharest,, 
noted  that 

“the  Romanian  Government’s  decision  is  a  matter  of  mere  political  season¬ 
ableness  and  the  secret  treaty  signed  in  October  1883  will  only  be  maintained 
until  favourable  circumstances  enable  the  Romanians  to  rise  against 
the  Hapsburg  monarchy.”  344 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  truth  of  that  assessment  was  confir¬ 
med  in  the  subsequent  period. 

For  example,  the  Convention  concluded  on  7  December 
1887,  whose 

“only  object  is  to  delimit  the  frontiers  between  the  kingdom  of  Romania  and 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,” 

aroused  new  reactions  and  doubts  not  only  among  the  Romanian 
people  but  also  among  statesmen  prominent  in  international  politics. 
For  instance,  G.  de  Coutouiey,  France’s  envoy  extraordinary  and  mi¬ 
nister  plenipotentiary  to  Bucharest,  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  the 
French  foreign  minister  Leopold  Emile  Flour eus  : 

“Mr.  Kogainiceanu  told  me  yesterday  that  in  his  opinion  the  separation  of 
Romania  into  two  parts  —  one  having  preserved  its  independence  while  the 
other  is  subject  to  Hungary  —  is  one  of  those  things  of  which  he  would  pre¬ 
fer  never  to  speak,  but  of  which  a  Romanian  has  to  think  permanently  and 
that  it  was  pure  treason  to  sanction  this  division  through  a  treaty.  The  king’s 
Government  could  in  no  case  refuse  the  negotiations  to  which  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  empire  has  long  been  inviting  it,  but,  as  Mr.  Kogainiceanu  put  it,  the 
Government  ought  to  use  the  full  measure  of  its  abilities  in  order  to  tergiver¬ 
sate  matters.”  M-’ 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  certain  economic  interests  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  such  an  orientation  of  Romanian  foreign  policy.  The  Go¬ 
vernment  was  being  pushed  towards  a  pro-German  policy  through 
the  influence  of  the  king,  through  the  contacts  with  the  Junimea 
(Youth)  literary  and  philosophic  circle  and  through  the  economic  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  landlords  and  the  indigenous  upper  commercial  and 
banking  bourgeoisie  :  though  theoretically  opposed  to  closer  political 
relations  with  Austria-Hungary,  in  actual  fact  they  initiated  steps 
with  a  view  to  developing  economic  relations  with  the  neighbouring 
empire.  340 

In  order  to  assess  Romania’s  position  in  the  international  arena 
in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  former  century,  we  have  to  take 
account  of  the  fact  which  is  well  known  —  though  not  always  re¬ 
ckoned  with  by  historians  concerned  with  the  matter  —  that  the  above- 
mentioned  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Central  Powers  was  purely 
defensive  in  its  nature.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Germany  (towards  which 
the  leaders  of  Romanian  foreign  policies  had  turned  their  eyes  until 
Prince  Bismarck  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  road  from  Bucharest 
to  Berlin  by  all  means  passed  through  Vienna)  was  directly  interested 
—  particularly  during  the  rule  of  the  “Iron  Chancellor”  —  in  main¬ 
taining  the  territorial  status  quo  in  South-East  Europe  ;  the  purpose 
was  to  keep  in  this  way  the  balance  between  Austria-Hungary  and 
Russia,  which  was  necessary  to  the  German  foreign  policy  involving 
also  the  objective  of  economic  and  commercial  expansion  to  the 
South-East  of  Europe  and  farther  on.  The  orientation  of  the  Romanian 
diplomacy  towards  the  Central  Powers  cannot  however  be  considered 
as  an  abandonment  of  the  ideal  of  the  Union  by  the  leaders  of  the 
ruling  parties. 

In  fact  this  had  been  noted  as  early  as  1884  by  Austria-Hunga¬ 
ry’s  minister  to  Bucharest,  who  considered  that  the  Romanian  Govern¬ 
ment’s  decision  of  October  1883  was  a  matter  of  mere  convenience 
and  the  treaty  signed  would  only  hold  good  until  the  Romanian  rulers 
found  the  opportunity  to  steer  a  course  against  the  Hapsburg  mo¬ 
narchy.  348 

The  various  manifestations  —  in  the  form  of  parliamentary 
debates, 349  the  activity  of  cultural-political  associations  —  e.g.  Ire- 
denta  romana  (Romania  Irredenta)  set  up  in  Bucharest  with  C.  A.  Ro- 
setti’s  support  and  later  on  turned  into  the  Carpati  (Carpathians)  — 
exposed  the  denationalization  policy  pursued  by  the  Hungarian  occu¬ 
pants  of  Transylvania.  Moreover,  in  1882  and  again  in  1885 — 87,  the 
Carpati  society  planned  to  unleash  a  revolt  for  the  liberation  of  the 
territories  beyond  the  mountains  with  the  support  of  the  Romanian 
State. 

In  February  1883,  the  magazine  Dacia  viitoare  (Future  Dacia) 
stated  ; 

“Austria-Hungary,  a  state  which  has  begun  to  decay,  can  hardly  last  long, 
in  spile  of  all  her  pretences,  which  can  only  be  the  convulsions  of  a  dying 
man,  the  moribond  flickers  of  a  lamp  which  is  on  the  brink  of  going  out. 
Austria-Hungary  maintains  herself  thanks  to  impulsions  and  through  former 
capitals,  by  virtue  of  inertia  although  France  (in  1793 — 1806),  Italy  (in  1839 — 
1866)  and  Germany  (in  1866)  reduced  her  to  a  mere  shadow  of  her  former  gran¬ 
deur,  her  life  being  merely  a  matter  of  time,  for  her  illness  is  incurable.  Ro- 
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mania  can  only  rejoice  at  the  disappearance  of  this  monster  from  former 
times  :  Austria  which  robbed  us  of  Bucovina,  Austria  which  keeps  shackled 
and  enslaved  our  brothers  beyond  the  mountains,  Austria  the  tyrant  of  Poland 
which  saved  it,  the  tyrant  of  Italy,  our  sister,  Austria  which  subscribed  to 
our  country’s  dismemberment  in  Berlin  and  comes  to  take  our  Danube,  to 
take  the  poor  shepherd’s  sheep,  to  take  Uriah’s  wife,  Austria,  I  am  saying, 
sufficiently  deserved  our  country’s  curses  for  us  to  refrain  from  tears  when 
one  of  the  patriots  starts  crying  out  :  Finis  Austriae !  But  the  Romanians  are 
no  heirs  of  Austria,  nor  are  they  keen  on  being  such  ;  they  are  her  creditors, 
therefore  they  will  hardly  accept  or  wait  until  the  moment  of  her  death  irv 
order  to  seize  their  own  rights,  but  shall  come  up  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permit  their  right  to  be  invoked  in  triumph.”  ■i^ 

During  the  Romanian  Senate’s  session  of  4  December  1885r 
C.  Iiotrescu  commented  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Transylvanian  Ro¬ 
manians,  which  he  labelled  an  exaggerated  delicacy  in  managing  Ro¬ 
mania’s  relations  with  Austria-Hungary.  351 

December  1890  saw  the  setting  up  in  Bucharest  of  the  Liga  pen - 
iru  unitatea  cultural <i  a  tuturor  romanilor  (The  League  for  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Unity  of  All  Romanians),  or  Liga  culturala  for  short,  which  offi¬ 
cially  began  its  activities  on  24  January  1891.  352  The  League  unfolded 
rich  and  varied  cultural  and  political  activities  for  supporting  the 
struggle  of  the  Romanian  people  on  either  side  of  the  Carpathians, 
for  their  political  unitv.  The  League  contributed  substantial  sums  of 
money  for  printing  and  spreading  documents  of  the  Romanian  natio¬ 
nal  movement,  of  works  of  the  Transylvanian  scholars  ;  it  subsidized 
schools  and  cultural  associations  that  were  threatened,  it  sent  aid  to 
reviews  and  newspapers  or  to  publicists  and  politicians  who  were 
lying  in  prison. 

Keeping  permanently  alive  the  flame  of  national  unity,  Liga 
culturala  stimulated  and  organized  the  conjugation  of  general  efforts 
made  by  the  Romanian  people  for  enfranchising  “Romania  that  was 
not  yet  free”  and  for  building  the  full  unity  of  the  Romanin  State. 
At  the  same  time,  it  assumed  the  role  of  popularizing  the  legitimacy 
of  the  Romanian  cause  and  of  defending  it  abroad.  Its  foreign  sections 
(Berlin,  Antwerp,  Paris,  Brussels,  Munich,  etc.)  and  the  special  pu¬ 
blications  of  the  League  contributed  to  correctly  informing  public 
opinion,  the  parliaments  and  governments  in  Europe  and  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  to  winning  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  progressive- 
circles  for  the  Romanian  people’s  national  movement.  The  same  mis¬ 
sion  was  devotedly  and  skilfully  discharged  hy  numberless  Romanian 
political  and  cultural-scientific  personalities,  including  prestigious  lea¬ 
ders  of  the  League  :  V.  A.  Urechia,  Simion  Mindrgscu,  N.  Iorga, 
G.  Moroianu,  V.  Lucaciu,  Octavian  Goga,  Take  Ionescu,  Vasile  Stoica, 
and  others.  The  Cultural  League  undertook  numerous  actions  and  ini¬ 
tiatives  along  the  line  of  Romanian  national  solidarity  with  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  national  and  social  liberation  of  the  subjugated  peoples  in 
Austria-Hungary. 

On  the  League’s  initiative,  Memorial  studentilor  universitari  ro- 
mani  pnviior  la  situafia  rom&nilor  din  Transilvania  ?i  TJngaria  (The 
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Memorandum  of  Romanian  University  Students  on  the  Situation  of 
the  Romanians  in  Transylvania  and  Hungary)  was  published  int 
French,  being  addressed  to  the  public  opinion  in  West  Europe  and 
evidencing  the  policy  of  oppressing  the  three  million  Romanians  in 
Austria-Hungary.  The  memorandum  ended  in  a  vibrant  appeal  to  the 
European  peoples  : 

“Turn  your  eyes  eastwards,  strive  hard  to  find  out  for  yourselves  through  our- 
reliable  Romanians  what  is  happening  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  and  insist, 
orally  and  in  writing  for  the  truth  to  be  brought  to  light  !  When  they  see 
that  Europe  is  aware  of  all  that  is  happening,  the  reaction  in  Hungary  will 
also  bend,  will  submit  and  will  prove  its  liberality,  thus  sparing  the  Romanian 
nationality  any  tensions  that  are  detrimental  to  progress  and  peace  (...)  And 
if  the  reaction  in  Hungary  fails  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  time,  then  (...) 
a  heavy  battle  is  incumbant  on  us  Romanians,  a  battle  which  we  would  have 
wished  to  avoid  but  which  we  accept  in  the  interest  of  light  and  of  liberty.” 35x 

Soon  afterwards,  in  early  1891,  the  memorandum  of  the  Bu¬ 
charest  students  was  printed  in  six  languages.  On  that  occasion  in  his 
report  of  24  April,  the  German  minister  to  Bucharest  offered  Berlin 
a  fairer  image  of  the  social-political  and  ethnical  realities  in  Transyl¬ 
vania,  the  Banat,  Cri$ana  and  Maramures,  showing  that  a  majority 
population  of  three  million  Romanians  would  never  submit  to  being 
assimilated  by  the  Magyar  minority,  despite  discriminatory  measures 
taken  by  the  officialdom.  354 

At  the  same  time,  numerous  press  campaigns 35:  and  public:; 
rallies  356  took  place,  alongside  actions  for  material  assistance  to  the 
Romanians  beyond  the  mountains  by  the  authorities  in  Bucharest, 337' 
—  which  clearly  defined  the  place  held  by  the  national  question  dn 
Romania's  politics. 

The  demonstrations  organized  by  the  Carpati  society  particularly 
worried  Austria-Hungary’s  diplomatic  mission  in  Romania.  Reports, 
sent  by  the  vice-consids  in  Ploiesti  and  Braila  in  May  1886  informed 
the  Imperial  Court  about  the  anniversary  of  3  1 5  May  1848,  when  the 
Romanian  people  had  assembled  in  Liberty  Field  at  Blaj  358  —  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  speeches. 

“pointing  out  the  importance  of  the  day,  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  the 
union  and  fraternity  of  all  Romanians  and  demanding  the  assembly  to  devote 
efforts  to  winning  Transvlvania.”  359 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  yet  at  the  moment  of  the  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  Bratianu  and  Kalnoky  with  a  view  to  the  alliance  between  Ro¬ 
mania  and  Austria-Hungary,  the  Ballplatz  diplomacy  had  sustained 
a  first  defeat  :  following  the  Romanian  Premier’s  insistence  it  had 
been  forced  to  give  up  the  initial  provisions  of  the  second  article  in 
the  draft  treaty,  under  which  the  Bucharest  Government  was  required 
to  suppress  any  political  activities  at  home  running  counter  to  the 
interests  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy.  360 

On  7  June  1882,  Austria-Hungary’s  minister  plenipotentiary  to- 
Bucharest,  Ernst  von  Mayr,  reported  to  the  minister  of,  the  Imperial 
House  and  foreign  minister  in  Vienna  : 

“The  Carpati  society  held  a  public  meeting  on  4  June,  preceded  by  a  secret 
conference.  From  a  reliable  source  I  have  received  the  following  information 
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■on  the  latter  :  the  topic  was  the  political  situation.  The  participants  agreed  to 
continue  fighting  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  though  not  in  the  sense  of 
admitting  the  existence  of  ’Irredentist  Romania’.  The  members  were  advised 
to  be  most  cautious.  Eminescu,  chief  editor  of  the  Timpul  made  the  proposal 
to  entrust  Transylvanian  students  of  Romanian  descent  who  attend  educatio¬ 
nal  establishments  here  with  the  task  that  during  their  holidays  spent  at  home 
they  should  contribute  to  moulding  public  opinion  with  a  view  to  forming 
’Greater  Dacia’.  Sacareanu,  associate  editor  of  the  Romania  Libera,  read  out 
.several  letters  he  had  received  from  Transylvania,  to  the  effect  that  the  Ro¬ 
manians  there  were  expecting  their  brothers  with  wide  open  arms.” 

From  various  Austrian  and  Romanian  diplomatic  documents  one 
can  infer  the  discontent  of  the  dual  monarchy  at  the  participation  of 
the  Romanian  authorities  in  the  manifestations  of  solidarity,  taking 
place  in  Romania,  with  the  emancipation  struggle  of  the  Transylva¬ 
nian  Romanians,  as  well  as  the  Romanian  Government’s  impassiveness 
on  such  occasions.  362 

The  persecution  against  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania,  the 
protest  actions  initiated  by  the  political  groupings  and  the  cultural 
associations  were  carefully  reported  by  the  German  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Romania.  Germany’s  agent,  Bernhard  Biilow  very  spe¬ 
cifically  informed  the  chancellery  of  the  Reich  on  the  tension  in 
Romania,  on  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  new  cultural-political  so¬ 
ciety  was  set  up.  on  the  stormy  debates  in  Parliament,  on  the  criticism 
levelled  at  the  Conservative  Cabinet’s  foreign  policy  and  even  on  the 
proposals  made  by  the  Liberals  ir.  Parliament 

“For  tile  national  representation  to  ask  the  Government,  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  of  Romania’s  national  dignity,  to  intercede  with  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Government  so  as  to  curb  the  persecutions  to  which  the  Transylvanian 
Romanians  are  subject.”  •"•63 

Concomitantly,  through  the  press  and  during  the  meetings  and 
street  demonstrations  in  Romania,  severe  criticism  was  passed  on  the 
policy  of  denationalization  practised  by  the  chauvinistic  governments 
in  Hungary  against  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania  —  including  the 
1890  bill  of  the  Minister  of  Cults,  Albin  Csaky  for  introducing  Hun¬ 
garian  in  the  kindergartens  and  asylums  for  orphans,  adopted  by  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  in  early  1891. 

“At  a  rally  of  about  1.0G0  students  and  professors  at  the  end  of  1890,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  protest  was  adopted  against  the  oppression  of  Romanians  beyond  the 
'Carpathians,”  364 

Bulow  reported,  referring  to  the  assembly  held  in  Bucharest  on 
2G  November. 

A  climax  of  the  solidarity  of  Romanian  public  opinion  with  the 
Transylvanians’  struggle  for  national  and  political  emancipation  was 
generated  by  the  wave  of  persecutions  of  the  Hungarian  authorities 
against  the  authors  of  the  well-known  Memorandum.  Besides  the  de¬ 
bates  in  Parliament  and  the  popular  protest  rallies  in  Romania’s  capi¬ 
tal  and  in  other  Romanian  cities  —  which  formed  the  object  of  detail¬ 
ed  reports  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  minister  to  Bucharest  365  — the 
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press  carried  a  major  campaign  against  the  persecution  of  the  Roma¬ 
nians  beyond  the  Carpathians  and  in  general  against  Hungary’s  policy 
of  oppressing  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania. 366  Following  the  inter¬ 
sessions  of  Germany’s  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Bucharest,  Count 
V.  Leyden,  and  the  pressure  he  brought  to  bear  on  King  Carol  I  to 
take  energetic  measures  against  the  demonstrations  sweeping  the 
country,  the  king  related  : 

“You  can  hardly  imagine  the  enormous  amount  of  letters  and  telegrams  which 
keep  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  generated  by  this  trial  and 
appealing  to  my  intercession  in  favour  of  the  accused.  My  full  caution  and 
reserve  are  indispensable  to  keep  in  check  the  current  movement,  and  such  is 
the  frame  of  mind  throughout  the  country  that,  if  I  showed  the  slightest  incli¬ 
nation  for  it,  an  enthusiastic  march  would  start  against  the  Hungarians”. 

Leyden  continues  the  report  : 

“During  his  expose,  the  king  signified  that,  on  the  whole,  he  considered  the 
movement  of  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania  legitimate,  for  they  had  never 
left  the  ground  of  loyalty  due  to  their  Imperial  House.  He  himself  had  been 
moved  by  the  flame  of  eloquence  and  by  the  sincerity  of  Dr.  Lucaciu’s  pa¬ 
triotism  and  could  not  but  sympathize  with  the  Romanians  related  by  blood 
who  were  fighting  only  for  their  language  and  for  their  national  specificity.  In 
the  current  state  of  affairs,  the  Hungarians  can  only  lose,  whether  they  intend 
to  acquit  the  accused  or  to  condemn  them.”  367 

And  here  aie  quotations  from  the  reports  sent  by  Kara  Theo- 
dorv,  secretary  to  the  Turkish  Legation  in  Bucharest,  to  the  Turkish 
foreign  secretary  Said  Pasha  in  July  1892  : 

“It  is  absolutely  positive  that  the  agitation  in  favour  of  the  Romanians  cf 
Hungaiy  and  Transylvania,  which  has  already  been  high  for  several  years, 
has  eventually  turned  bitter  and  extremely  violent  ;  what  is  even  more  serious 
is  the  fact  that  at  present  official  personalities,  magistrates,  deputies,  do  not 
even  avoid  discussing  the  matter  and  loudly  branding  the  Hungarian  machi¬ 
nations  (...)  Various  meetings  were  held  in  nearly  all  important  cities  of  Ro¬ 
mania.  In  Bucharest,  tile  students  had  prepared  a  ’demonstrative’  manifestation 
for  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  14/26  inst.,  which  coincided  with  the  funeral  of 
Dimitne  Bratianu,  the  leader  of  the  National-Liberal  Party.  333  (...)  The  building 
of  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Legation  continues  to  be  guarded  by  numerous 
policemen  and  indeed  the  authorities  have  taken  measure  to  keep  perfect 
order  in  the  city  and  to  avoid  any  action  that  might  impair  the  good  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  Romanian  Government  with  that  of  Austria-Hungary.” 369 

Referring  to  the  rallies  and  agitation  in  Ia?i,  the  same  diplomat 
reported  several  days  later  : 

“As  I  have  had  the  honour  to  report  on  other  occasions,  the  Hungarians’  atti¬ 
tude  and  their  harshness  to  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania  have  long  genera¬ 
ted  in  the  Romanian  Kingdom  a  feeling  of  grief  for  and  deep  sympathy  with 
their  brothers  beyond  the  Carpathians  and  have  brought  about  agitation  par¬ 
ticularly  among  the  student  youth.  The  latest  incidents  at  Cluj  and  Turda  have 
broken  all  bounds,  and  the  manifestations  hostile  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  are  quite  regretable.  Yesterday,  in  spite  of  all  measures  taken  by 
the  authorities  to  prevent  them,  the  students  in  Iasi  entered  the  courtyard  of 
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the  Imperial  and  Royal  Consulate  in  order  to  read  out  and  to  post  on  the 
walls  of  that  representation  an  outrageous  and  threatening  protest  against  the 
Magyar  barbarians.”  370 

n  ■  ■  '  1 

Attention  is  also  claimed  by  the  report  of  M.  d’Serstevens,  di¬ 
plomat  at  the  Belgian  Legation  in  Bucharest,  who,  referring  to  the 
Romanian  Government’s  standpoint  on  the  conditions  in  which  the 
Transylvanian  authors  of  the  Memorandum  were  being  tried,  point¬ 
ed  out  :  in  r  *  ■ 

“The  Romanian  Government  has  not  deviated  from  the  line  it  has  adopted  of 
abstaining  from  any  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Transylvania.  It  is  inclined 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Austria-Hungary.  Nevertheless,  the  current 
of  sympathies  manifest  among  the  Romanian  population  ill  favour  of  their 
oppressed  Transylvanian  brothers  is  so  marked  that  the  Government  of  Bu¬ 
charest  has  not  thought  so  far  of  being  able  to  repress  any  agitation”371 

Describing  the  sentence  passed  by  the  Cluj  Court  of  Justice, 
Italy’s  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Bucharest,  Curtopassi,  informed 
in  his  turn  : 

“The  sentence  passed  by  the  Tribunal  exasperated  the  population.  The  very 
next  day  after  the  award,  numerous  groups  of  students  flooded  the  main 
streets  of  the  city,  praising  their  brothers  beyond  the  mountains.” 372 

Romania’s  alliance  with  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  did  not 
entail  her  being  linked  to  those  countries,  to  their  imperialistic  policy, 
or  her  transformation  into  a  pawn  of  that  policy  in  the  Balkans.  Ro¬ 
mania  preserved  her  freedom  of  action  on  the  foreign  plane,  opposing 
the  attempts  of  Austria-Hungary  to  obtain  economic  or  commercial 
advantages.  For  instance,  after  the  foiling  of  Austria’s  attempts  to 
.obtain  control  over  navigation  on  the  Danube,  the  conditions  were 
rejected  which  the  Hapbsburg  Monarchy  would  have  liked  to  impose 
on  Romania  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  a  new  commercial  treaty, 
that  was  to  follow  the  one  expired  in  1885.  Moreover,  adopting  a  firm 
stand,  the  Romanian  State  faced  the  customs  war  declared  by  the 
governments  of  Vienna  and  Budapest. 373  During  those  negotiations, 
the  Austro-Hungarian  side  had  sought  not  only  to  reach  a  resumption 
of  the  old  convention  of  1875,  denounced  by  the  Bucharest  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  would  have  liked  to  obtain  further  rights  in  the  bargain, 
for  instance  that 

“of  owning  and  acquiring  movables  and  real  estate  of  any  kind  and  of  any 
interest”  [in  Romania].”  374 

The  ruling  circles  of  Vienna  and  Budapest  had  vainly  tried  to 
,  consolidate  their  interests  in  the  Romanian  market.  The  fact  signified 
the  definite  assertion  of  the  Romanian  State’s  policy  of  independence. 
Romania’s  position  was  also  determined  by  the  worsening  in  the 
national  situation  of  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania.  In  a  note  of 
Germany’s  chancellor,  von  Caprivi,  to  Germany’s  ambassador  in  Vien¬ 
na,  Prince  Heinrich  VII  Reuss  (26  March  1891),  Romania’s  situation 
,as  part  of  the  Triple  AJliance  was  analysed  : 
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"Nowadays,  because  of  the  aggressive  policy  of  Pest  to  the  Romanians  m 
Transylvania  —  its  latest  expression  being  the  law  compulsory  kindergatens 
with  tuition  in  Hungarian  —  those  relations  are  much  less  favourable  in  their 
essence  than  in  the  year  1880.” 373 

•  -tft 

Moreover,  Italy’s  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Bucharest,  Curto- 
passi,  reported  : 

the  rigours  of  the  Pest  Government  against  the  Romanians  in  Transyl¬ 
vania  and  the  Banat  can  only  end  in  the  absolute  destruction  in  Romania'  of 
those  embryos  of  lining  for  hie  central  alliance,  which  the  Bucharest  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  striving  hard  for  several  years  now,  to  nurse  at  all  cost.” 376 

Ihe  Hungarian  Government’s  policy  of  maintaining  domination 
■over  Transylvania  at  any  price  also  results  from  the  talk  which  Take 
Ionescu  had  in  January  1896  with  Baron  Banffy,  the  Hungarian  prime 
minister.  377 

The  mutations  in  the  international  ratio  of  forces  at  the  end 
of  the  19th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  20th  had  direct  and 
indirect  repercussions  on  Romania’s  political  situation,  within  in  the 
context  of  the  clash  of  the  interests  of  the  Great  Powers  in  the  Balkan 
and  Danubian  area.  378 

The  Russo-Japanese  war,  with  all  its  consequences,  the  setting 
up  of  the  Entente,  the  explosive  situation  in  the  Balkans  —  generated 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  rise  of  the  oppressed  populations  to  struggle 
against  the  Turks,  for  national  and  political  liberty,  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  the  direct  interference  of  the  Great  Powers  in  the  politics 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  gradual  and  acute  crisis  of  the  Hapsburg 
Monarchy,  with  the  corollary  of  Vienna’s  policy  of  the  strong  hand 
in  South-East  Europe,  inaugurated  at  Ballplatz  by  Baron  Aehrenthal 
in  1906  3/&  —  determined  Bucharest  to  make  corresponding  foreign 
policy  decisions. 

Moreover,  the  sharpening  contradictions  between  the  ruling 
classes  of  Cisleithania  and  Transleithania  which  assumed  an  acute 
form  in  1902 — 1906  with  the  discussion  of  renewing  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  compromise  (Avsgleich)  380  —  a  crisis  closely  linked  to  the 
struggle  for  emancipation  of  the  nations  within  the  dual  monarchy  381 
(including  in  the  same  context  the  intensified  political  actions  of  the 
Romanians  in  Transylvania)  —  were  the  factors  that  stimulated  the 
struggle  of  the  Romanian  nation  as  a  whole  for  accomplishing  the 
unanimous  desideratum  :  the  completion  of  the  unity  of  the  national 
state. 

During  that  period,  following  the  electoral  victories  of  the  Ro¬ 
manians  in  Austria-Hungary,  there  was  an  enhancement  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  struggle  against  the  policy  of  national  oppression  and  of 
denationalization  in  Transylvania  382  and  the  growth  of  the  democra¬ 
tic  and  national  movement,  marked  by  the  rapprochement  between 
the  progressive  elements  of  the  Romanian  bourgeoisie  and  intellec¬ 
tuals  there,  and  the  Romanin  Section  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party  of 
Hungary, 383  as  well  as  by  intensified  cultural  activities  of  the  Roma¬ 
nians  for  national  unity.  Romania  —  on  the  political  and  economic 
upgrade,  and  insistently  affirming  the  rights  of  the  Romanian  nation 
to  achieve  state  unity  —  was  increasingly  turning  into  the  element 
that  polarized  the  struggle  for  emancipation  of  the  Romanians  still 
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groaning  under  foreign  dominion.  The  commemoration  of  300  years 
from  the  death  of  Michael  the  Brave.,  celebrated  in  September-De- 
cember  1901,  was  a  vibrating  assertion  of  the  struggle  for  comple¬ 
ting  Union  :  it  took  place  under  the  aegis  of  the  above-mentioned 
Ltga  pentru  Unitatea  Culturala  a  tuturor  Romanilor. 

Public  meetings  and  street  demonstrations  were  held  in  the 
main  Romanian  cities,  pilgrimages  were  organized  to  the  memorial 
place  at  Dealu  Monastery  (near  Tirgoviste),  lectures  at  home  and 
abroad,  cenacles  bees  and  socials  were  held.  The  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  of  those  actions  were  the  participation  of  Romanians  from  all 
provinces,  the  permanent  connection  that  was  established  between 
the  magnificent  achievement  of  Michael  the  Brave  (who  had  united 
all  Romanian  territories  under  one  national  sceptre)  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  endeavour  of  every  Romanian  for  the  ideas  and  deeds  of  the 
great  prince  not  to  remain  a  mere  visionary  deed,  but  to  become 
reality.  At  Putna,  Galati,  Bucharest,  Suceava,  Iasi,  Radaufi,  Br&ila, 
Constanta  as  well  as  in  many  other  places,  meetings  were  organized 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  in  July  1904  of  400  years  from 
the  death  of  Stephen  the  Great.  In  the  midst  of  thousands  of 
people  who  had  come  from  all  corners  of  the  country,  at  Putna  were 
heard  the  vibrating  and  encouraging  voices  of  such  speakers  as  the 
historians  Dimitrie  Onciul  and  Eudoxiu  Hurmuzachi,  the  statesmen 
Nicu  Filinescu  and  I.  Sendrea,  who  pointed  out  the  political  signifi¬ 
cance  of  that  rally  for  the  Romanian  people  : 

“We  have  come  to  this  tomb  as  people  go  to  a  source  of  life  and  virtue,  to  a 
source  of  enthusiasm  and  of  incentive  to  patriotic  deeds.  We  have  come  so 
that,  by  praising  him,  we  may  uplift  and  strengthen  our  souls,  we  may  ho¬ 
nour  our  nation  and  country,”  said  Dimitrie  Onciul. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Prince  von  Hohenlohe,  governor  of  Buco¬ 
vina,  admitted  that 

“Today  the  Romanians  throughout  the  world  are  celebrating  Stephen  the  Great, 
the  defender  of  Romanianism  and  of  Christendom.”  394 

The  gradiose  demonstration  occasioned  by  the  Bucharest  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  summer  of  1906  —  with  the  participation  of  many  Roma¬ 
nians  from  Transylvania,  Bucovina  and  the  Banat,  —  was  an  eloquent 
assertion  of  the  unanimous  desire  to  build  the  unitary  national  state.  385 
The  events  in  Bucharest  in  that  summer,  arousing  vast  international 
echo,  determined  Count  Bethlen  bitterly  to  assert  that  if  the  Romanians 
of  Transylvania  obtained  the  autonomy  of  the  territory  they  inhabited 
they  would  only  wait  for 

“the  propitious  moment  to  unite  it  with  the  independent  Romanian  kingdom.”  ** 

The  report  of  Austria-Hungary’s  minister  plenipotentiary  in 
Bucharest  Laurentz  Szapary,  to  Foreign  Minister  Goluchowski  refers  to 
the  presence  of  1,500  peasants  from  Bucovina,  Transylvania  and  the 
Banat  who  had  arived  by  five  successive  trains  and  had  been  enthu¬ 
siastically  welcomed  by  numerous  associations  in  Bucharest,  as  well  as 
by  large  crowds  : 
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■“Then  the  choir  from  Lugoi  sang  ‘Awake  Ye  All  Romanians’  and  a  huge  column 
of  people  was  formed,  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  Bucharest  so  far  !  In 
the  streets,  the  guests  were  greeted  with  boundless  enthusiasm,  warm  wel¬ 
comes  and  bouquets  of  flowers  accompanied  the  imposing  column,..  The  very 
spacious  stadium  'The  Roman  Arenas’  had  been  filled  already  before  3  p.m.  by 
30,000  peopie,  keen  cf  watching  the  games  and  dances  of  the  popular  cultural 
clubs  from  Brasov  and  the  wonderful  choirs  of  their  brethren  from  beyond  the 
mountains.  The  enthusiasm  and  animation  of  the  spectators  were  indescribable  ; 
all  of  them  were  pervaded  by  the  feeling  of  joy  and  happiness  at  meeting, 
brothers  of  the  same  race,  separated  from  them  by  political  frontiers.-’ 3“7 

Similar  demonstrations  of  joy  were  reported  by  foreign  diplo¬ 
mats  from  the  rallies  and  meetings  held  in  Ploiesti,  Constanta  and 
elsewhere.  The  Bucharest  exhibition  revealed  the  spiritual  community 
of  all  Romanians,  their  aspiration  to  shake  off  foreign  dominion  and 
to  be  united. 

“Romania  with  Bucharest  must  he  regarded  by  us  and  by  all  Romanians  as  the 
life-giving  source.  The  United  Romanian  Principalities  were  destined  to  form 
Romania,  and  Bucharest  was  meant  to  become  the  centre,  the  focus  of  Romanian 
life,”388 

wrote  the  journal  Tribune,  of  Sibiu. 

Answering  warm  the  good  wishes  expressed  by  the  Romanians 
from  Transylvania,  the  writer  and  politician  Barbu  Delavrancea,  secre¬ 
tary  of  Liga  Culturala,  pointed  out  that 

“Nowadays  not  even  the  Carpathians  separate  us,  they  unite  us  (...)  Romania  is 
the  homeland  of  all  Romanians,  whose  purpose  must  be  to  achieve  the  greater 
Romanian  nation.”389 

Five  years  later,  in  August  1911,  great  demonstrations  were 
organized  at  Blaj  to  celebrate  a  half  century  of  the  Astra  cultural 
society  ;  more  than  500  Romanians  from  Bucovina  attended  them.  The 
press,  the  intellectuals  emphasized  the  political  significance  of  those 
demonstrations,  calling  them 

“Great  beacons  pointing  to  us  the  road  we  have  to  take.”  390 

The  strongest  connections  between  people  on  either  side  of  the 
Carpathians  were  maintained  in  the  cultural  fields,  in  harmony  with 
the  rich  traditions  of  former  centuries.  Great  literary,  artistic  and  scien¬ 
tific  talents  born  on  Romanian  territories  ruled  by  foreigners  (the  poet 
and  translator  George  Co$buc,  the  aviation  pioneer  Aurel  Vlaicu,  the 
poet  and  statesmen  Octavian  Goga  among  many  others)  considered 
it  their  patriotic  duty  to  come  to  “the  country”  or  to  contribute  to  the 
publications  in  Romania.  For  the  same  patriotic  reasons,  brilliant  per¬ 
sonalities  of  Romanian  culture  —  the  prose  writer  and  dramatist 
I.  L.  Caragiale,  the  historian  and  writer  N.  Iorga,  the  dramatist  and 
poet  Victor  Eftimiu,  the  actress  Aristizza  Romanescu  and  many  others 
—  were  always  present  at  such  demonstrations  or  visits  to  Transyl¬ 
vania  and  Bucovina  for  cultural  and  political  events.  Symbolically,  in 
1905.  the  Romanian  Academy  awarded  the  national  prize  for  poetry 
to  the  young  Transylvanian  poet  Octavian  Goga. 

Student  associations  in  various  towns  and  cities  of  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary  Monarchy  set  themselves  as  a  direct  objective  the  struggle  for  the 
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political  unity  of  ail  Romanians  Such  association  were  active  in 
Vienna  —  Romania  juna  (Young  Romania),  in  Budapest  —  Petru 
Maior,  in  honour  of  the  18th  century  scholar,  in  Cernauti  (Bucovina) 
—  Junimea  (The  Youth),  Dacia,  Bucovina  si  Moldova.  3!U 

Cultural  associations  like  Astra  in  Transylvania,  or  Liga  Cullu - 
raid  in  traditional  Romania  unfolded  ample  political  activities  through 
the  press,  through  public  lectures  demonstrations  and  publications, 
making  known  the  national  cause  of  the  Romanians  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  As  a  result,  propaganda  against  the  Hapsburgs  and  in. 
favour  of  the  principle  of  nationalities  gained  momentum  interna¬ 
tionally.  Under  the  aegis  of  the  “Franco-Romanian  Committee”  (set  up 
in  Paris  in  January  1914)  leading  political  personalities  such  as  the 
deputy  Andre  Tardieu,  the  Committee  chairman  Lacour-Gayet,  the 
editor-in-chief  of  Le  Matin,  Stephane  Lauzanne,  General  Pellicier,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Paul  Deschanel  and  many  others  — 
carried  on  remarkable  political  activities,  propagating  the  cause  of  the 
Romanians  within  vast  circles  of  public  opinion.  At  the  same  time, 
the  well-known  La  Rournanie,  printed  in  Paris,  became  a  rostrum  for 
Romanian;  struggle  and  propaganda.  A  particular  contribution  was  also 
made  by  the  newspaper  Neamul  Romdnesc  (The  Romanian  Race) 
brought  out  by  the  historian  Nicolae  Iorga  beginning  in  May  1906. 

The  new’  repressive  measures  of  the  Budapest  rulers  against  the 
Romanians,  in  the  form  of  the  preliminary  draft  worked  out  by  the 
Werkerle  Cabinet  to  modifv  the  electoral  system,  as  well  as  in  the 
form  of  the  Education  Acts  of  1907  (also  known  as  “the  Apponyi 
Laws”),  aroused  vast  protest  demonstrations. 

In  the  period  preceding  World  War  I,  the  militant  spirit  of  the 
Romanian  scholars  w?as  brilliantly  illustrated  by  the  magazine  Lucca- 
Jdrul  (The  Evening  Star,  called  after  Eminescu’s  most  famous  poem) 
which  was  the  venue  of  such  outstanding  pens  as  the  historians  Iorga, 
Lupa$  and  Parvan,  the  prose  writers  Mihai  Sadoveanu,  Emil  Girleanu 
and  loan  Agarbiceanu,  the  poets  Octavian  Goga,  $tefan  O.  Iosif, 
and  O.  C.  TSziguanu,  etc.  The  tumultuous  activity  of  the  great  histor¬ 
ian  Nicolae  Ioi'ga  —  a  tireless  fighter  for  national  unity  —  revived, 
at  the  level  of  scientific  investigation  early  in  this  century  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Transylvanian  School  in  historiography,  through  the  series 
of  travel  notes  from  the  Romanian  provinces  under  foreign  dominion, 
published  in  1905 — 1915.  332  In  hi&  teaching  and  scientific  activity, 
Professor  N.  Iorga  pursued  a  clear  political  idea.  Through  scores  of  lec¬ 
tures  as  part  of  Liga  Cultvrala  through  the  summer  courses  organized 
at  Valenii  de  Munte  (North  Wallachia),  and  even  through  his  untiring 
presence  in  Romania’s  parliamentary  life,  he  kept  up  and  stimulated 
the  struggle  for  the  unity  of  all  Romanians.  The  Austrian  authorities’ 
refusal  to  grant  him  a  visa  for  entering  Bucovina  unleashed  great 
pretest  meetings  throughout  the  country. 

Here  is  what  J.  Schonburg,  the  Austro-Hungarian  minister  ple¬ 
nipotentiary  to  Bucharest,  reported  to  the  foreign  minister  in  Vienna  : 

“Protest  meetings  with  extremely  ample  participation  took  place  in  Bucharest 
and  la?i  yesterday,  manv  hot  and  aggressive  speeches  being  made.  The  parti¬ 
cipants  decided  to  resume  the  struggle  and  to  continue  it  until  the  cancellation 
of  the  decree  for  refusing  the  entrance  visa.  The  refusal  to  grant  Iorga  the  visa 
is  considered  ‘an  offence  brought  by  Austria  to  Romania’  and  as  an  aggressive 
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action  directed  against  the  cultural  unity  of  all  Romanians  ;  Austria  is  reproached 
with  repaying  Romania’s  loyalty  by  ingratitude  and  by  the  desire  to  humiliate 
the  country ;  people  talk  even  of  counter-measures,  of  reprisals,”  etc. 393 

The  activities  of  Liga  Culturala  never  escaped  the  attention  of 
Ihe  diplomats  in  Romania’s  capital,  especially  those  coming  from 
Austria-Hungary.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  a  report  of  10  December  1909, 
the  first  councillor  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Embassy  noted  : 

“The  general  assembly  of  the  Romanian  Cultural  League  was  held  recently.  On 
that  occasion,  its  chairman,  Slaviei,  noted  that  of  late  the  League  had  registered 
an  important  upsurge.  There  is  greater  interest  in  its  actions  ;  moreover  the 
very  actions  which  it  carries  on  tend  to  be  more  lively  (...)  at  the  same  time, 
the  assembly  agreed  on  a  new  badge  of  the  association  —  representing  the  arms 
of  the  10th  century  voivode  Michael  the  Brave  :  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  three 
Romanian  provinces  (Moldavia,  Wallachia  and  Transylvania).  Another  decision 
-was  to  inaugurate  a  new  section  of  the  League  at  Husi.”  *** 

At  the  same  time,  the  setting  up  was  renorted  from  Paris  of  a 
branch  of  Liga  culturala  with  a  membership  of  130  : 

“The  Paris  branch  of  the  League  will  naturally  assume  the  major  task  of 
•exerting  an  influence  —  in  the  sense  of  the  League’s  aspirations  —  on  the  French 
press,  ethnologically  and  linguistically  related,  as  regards  the  political  and  cul¬ 
tural  problems  of  the  d?v  ol  the  Romanians  inside  and  outside  the  Kingdom.” 333 

Referring  to  the  annual  congress  of  Liga  culturala,  held  in  June 
1910,  the  Austro-Hungarian  diplomacy  pointed  out  the  expose  made 
by  its  chairman,  Virgil  Arion,  who  had  stated  : 

“Respecl  for  law  need  not  become  weakness  when  you  are  struggling  for  the 
'Vital  interests  of  a  nation.  I  do  not  pity  our  Transylvanian  brothers,  not  at  all, 
T  rather  envy  them,  as  they  Struggle  for  a  great  cause.”  336 

At  the  same  time,  the  press  had  unleashed  a  genuine  campaign  against 
Austria-Hungary.  397  Significant  in  this  respect  were  the  comments  of 
official  newspapers  or  journals  like  L’Independance  Roumaine  on  the 
Wekerle  Gowernmenfs  draft  electoral  law,  or  the  publication  in  the 
■semi-official  newspaper  Vointa  nationala  (The  Nation’s  Will)  of  the 
series  of  articles  “To  My  Brothers”  by  Doctor  Vasile  Lucaciu. 398 
Opposition  or  independent  papers  directly  and  vehemently  attacked  the 
Hapsburg  Monarchy,  moreover  requiring  the  express  orientation  of  the 
State’s  official  foreign  policy  towards  an  alliance  with  the  Entente.  309 

Being  fairly  well-known  to  the  members  of  the  .government, 
Xiberais  and  Conservatives,  the  secret  nature  of  the  alliance  was  no 
longer  the  main  motivation  for  the  diplomats  of  the  Central  Powers 
of  the  inefficiency  of  the  treaty  with  Romania.  Particularly  after  the 
renewal  of  the  1 833  secret  alliance  in  1902,  when  the  Entente  had  al¬ 
ready  acquired  certainty  of  its  existence,  keeping  the  secret  was  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  in  order  not  to  shock  a  peoDle  who  had  started  alon£ 
the  road  of  national  struggle.  The  Austro-Hungarian  attempts  to  make 
the  treaty  public  were  rejected  even  by  the  German  and  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  diplomats  who  had  a  clearer  undertanding  of  the  relationship1 
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between  the  ministers  who  “made”  the  country’s  policies,  and  the 
“country”  which  decided  on  those  policies.  In  order  to  avoid  suspicions 
as  well  as  to  facilitate  earlier  attempts  at  gearing  Romania’s  foreign 
policy  along  this  line,  D.  A.  Sturdza,  head  of  the  Liberal  Party  and 
Government,  tried  in  1902  to  publish  the  treaty  in  the  conditions  of 
Romania’s  direct  alliance  with  Germany.  With  Romania’s  international 
position  much  strengthened  in  this  respect,  it  was  believed  that  the 
secret  alliance  could  be  revealed  without  great  fear  of  the  public.  The 
attempt  at  turning  the  Triple  Alliance  into  a  Quadruple  Alliance  were 
rejected  by  the  Central  Powers,  and  the  idea  of  publishing  Romania’s 
secret  treaty  was  abandoned  on  the  insistence  of  the  Romanian  poli¬ 
ticians,  nevertheless  worried  at  possible  reactions  from  public  opin¬ 
ion.  Similar  views  could  be  heard  even  from  a  number  of  deputies  of 
the  government  majority  on  the  occasion  of  the  parliamentary  debates 
in  late  December  1908.  40n 

A  crisis  occurred  on  the  foreign  plane,  caused  by  the  annexation 
by  Austria-Hungary  of  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina  (October  19081,  which 
marked  a  particular  moment  in  the  assertion  of  Romanian  diplomacy 
in  the  international  arena.  That  direction  of  Romanian  foreign  policy  40r 
lay  at  the  basis  of  the  renewal  of  the  alliance  treaty  between  Romania 
and  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  on  4/17  April  1902 402  gained 
scope  in  the  years  preceding  the  First  World  War  and  especially  after 
the  fend  of  the  Bosniac  crisis.  403 

Regarding  Romania's  position  as  part  of  the  clash  of  the  interests 
of  the  various  Balkan  states  during  the  first  decade  of  our  century,  it 
is  worth  pointing  out  that  —  although  torn  between  various  calls  and 
appeals  —  Romanian  diplomacv  stuck  to  the  position  of  non-alignment. 
Thus,  Belgrade’s  proposal  of  November  1900  for  concluding  a  military 
convention  was  not  accepted  ;  404  nor  was  the  attempt  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  to  conclude  an  alliance  against  Bulgaria  any  more  successful. 405 
Last  but  not  least,  let  us  mention  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  Roma¬ 
nia’s  foreign  Policy  did  not  subscribe  to  the  policy  of  their  Vienna 
“ally”  when,  during  a  certain  stage  of  the  Bosniac  crisis,  a  possible  war 
on  Serbia  and  even  its  annexation  had  been  circulated  by  the  political 
and  military  circles  of  the  Haosburg  Monarchy. 

Throughout  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  the  problem  of 
completing  the  unity  of  the  Romanian  national  state  focussed  the 
preoccupations  of  the  political  circles  in  Romania.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  had  been  noticed  as  early  as  1904  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
minister  plenipotentiary,  the  Marquess  of  Pallavicini,  whose  reports 
repeatedly  emphasized  that  Romanian  politicians 

“aspire  after  the  union  of  all  Romanians.” 407  “aspirations  which  are  primarily" 
directed  against  the  [Hapsburg]  Monarchy.”  408 

For  the  same  reasons,  a  few  years  later  the  German  chancellor 
Biilow  manifested  the  greatest  mistrust  in  the  new  Romanian  premier 
I.  I.  C.  Bratianu,  409  while  after  a  visit  paid  to  King  Carol  I  in  April 
1909,  Germany’s  crown  prince  Wilhelm  wrote  that  in  case  of  a  war, 
Romania 

“at  best  will  refuse  discharging  her  obligations  as  an  ally,  if  she  does  not 
even  decide  to  ioin  the  opposite  side.”  410 
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In  the  autumn  of  1909,  on  the  initiative  of  Simion  C.  Mindrescu, 
Moise  Clrozea  and  G.  Popa-Lisseanu,  the  society  Cercul  romdnilor  de 
peste  munfi  (The  Circle  of  Romanians  beyond  the  Mountains)  was  set 
up  in  Bucharest  ;  through  all  its  means,  it  supported  the  struggle  of 
the  Romanians  under  Austro-Hungarian  domination.  On  that  occasion, 
Nicolae  Iorga  pointed  out  the  necessity  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  the 
entire  Romanian  people,  wherever  they  are,  because  the  national 
problem 

“spreads  throughout  the  Romanian  territory  and  over  all  domains  of  life  of  our 
people  (.. )  It  is  our  exclusive  national  value  all  over  the  territory  inhabited  by 
the  Romanians.  Therefore  it  can  only  be  served  by  steadfast  work  in  all 
fields  (...)  It  requires  collaboration  in  the  same  direction,  in  keeping  with  the 
same  conception  and  the  same  principles,  of  the  Romanians  in  all  places,  without 
any  difference  of  class,  in  all  fields  of  national  life.”411 

On  Ihe  occasion  of  the  20th  anniversary  since  the  setting  up  of  Liga 
pentru  unitatea  culturala  a  tuturor  romdnilor,  great  popular  demon¬ 
strations  took  place  in  Bucharest  from  28  to  30  August. 4,2  On  that 
occasion  the  historian  Dimitrie  Onciul  declared  : 

‘  Returning  to  your  homes  tell  your  brothers  over  there  that  a  fine  country, 
free  and  independent,  striving  forward,  always  forward  (...),  which  is  and  must 
toe  the  pride  and  the  hope  of  the  entire  Romanian  race,  has  received  you  with 
open  arms  and  with  the  natural  embrace  (...)  Describe  and  propagate  the  love 
‘that  unites  brothers  of  the  same  blood,  of  the  same  language  and  of  the  same 
faitli,  describe  and  propagate  the  belief  in  the  living  power  of  this  race,  the 
hope  in  Romania’s  future."  411 

On  the  anniversary  of  Astra,  the  newspaper  Tribuna  of  Sibiu 
wrote  . 

“Everywhere  and  towards  every  body  we  will  proudly  find  this  language  which 
has  proved  able  to  express  any  thinking,  however  lofty,  and  any  feeling,  however 
profound.  We  will  love  it  with  all  our  hearts,  we  will  treasure  it  as  the  apple 
of  our  eyes,  we  will  defend  it  even  at  the  price  of  our  own  blood,  all  of  us 
without  discrimination  :  men  and  women,  young  and  old  alike.” 

Describing  that  grandiose  assembly,  the  Hungarian  publicist 
Karoly  Kos  noted  : 

“I  acquired  the  impression  that  it  was  the  greatest  political  event  of  recent 
years  (...)  Now,  after  the  rally  of  Astra,  we  must  admit  —  if  we  have  not  yet 
blindfolded  ourselves  and  stopped  our  ears  (...)  that  in  Transylvania  we  have 
to  do  with  a  Romanian  society  consolidated  in  both  the  economic-social  field 
and  the  cultural  one.  This  society  is  fully  aware  of  its  powers  and  purposes  (...) 
This  society  is  the  nation  ”  414 

While  officially,  on  the  political  plane,  the  Romanian  Government 
■could  not  interfere  in  favour  of  the  Romanians  of  Austria-Hungary, 
given  its  alliance  with  the  latter  country,  in  various  other  ways  it 
supported  and  encouraged  the  Transylvanians’  work  for  economic  and 
cultural  advancement.  Circumstances  required  cautiousness  in  every 
action.  In  an  article  dated  8  November  1911  and  sent  from  Bucharest 
to  the  newspaper  Romdnul  (The  Romanian)  issued  in  Arad,  the  neces- 
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sity  was  pointed  out  for  a  foreign  policy  of  maximum  cautiousness. 
The  alliance  with  the  Central  Powers  was  but  a  transient  moment, 
aimed  to  counteract  a  common  danger  : 

“Our  first  concern  must  be  the  preservation  and  the  security  of  our  State- 
Having  managed  to  set  up  an  independent  state  —  after  so  many  centuries  andi 
so  many  difficulties  —  we  can  hardly  endanger  the  existence  of  this  state  through 
an  adventurous  policy.  We  will  seek  to  strengthen  Romania  as  far  as  we 
can,  to  make  it  ever  more  feared  and  we  reserve  our  right  to  carry  on  a  policy 
of  adventure,  an  offensive  policy,  when  our  forces  enable  us  to  do  so  without 
jeopardizing  the  future  of  the  country  and  perhaps  of  our  entire  race.”415 

On  the  eve  of  World  War  I,  Romanian  cabinets  sought  to  maintain 
good  neighbourhood  relations  with  all  states.  Although  in  the  past  there 
had  been  some  moments  of  tension  in  Romanian-Bulgarian  relations, 
there  had  been  many  other  moments  of  rapprochement  and  under- 
standing,  of  cooperation  and  assistance.  Romanian-Russian  relations, 
seriously  deteriorated  following  the  Berlin  Peace  Treaty  of  1878,  were 
improving  steadily.  Russia’s  aim  was  to  determine  Romania  to  aban¬ 
don  the  alliance  with  the  Central  Powers  and  in  case  Romania  did 
not  wish  to  enter  an  alliance  with  the  Powers  of  the  Entente,  at  least 
to  preserve  her  neutrality. /l16 

Under  those  complex  political  circumstances,  ever  more  elements 
of  Romania’s  policy  pointed  to  the  tendency  to  sever  the  bonds  of 
the  Triple  Alliance.  There  were  obvious  and  open  signs  of  support  for 
and  sympathy  with  the  struggle  of  the  peoples  and  states  that  wanted 
to  free  their  fellow  countrymen  from  the  foreign  voke.  Such  attitudes 
were  manifest  among  all  peoples  which  —  as  a  whole  or  in  part  — 
still  groaned  under  the  domination  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  peoples* 
right  to  self-determination  was  the  keynote  of  the  times. 

In  the  same  trend,  analysing  the  situation  of  the  peoples  within 
the  czarist  empire  in  his  article  “Theses  Regarding  the  National  Quest¬ 
ion”,  V.  I.  Lenin  wrote  : 

“The  paragraph  In  our  programme  (on  the  self-determination  of  nations)  cant 
only  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  political  self-determination,  i.e.  of  the  right 
to  separation  and  to  forming  '  independent  states  ;  [21  This  point  in  the  socio- 
democratic  programme  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  socio-democracy  in  Russia, 
by  virtue  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy  in  general, 

b.  and  because  on  Russia’s  territory,  namely  at  its  periphery  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  nations  with  clearly  distinct  economic,  living  end  other  conditions  and 
which  are  sadly  oppressed  by  the  czarist  monarchv  (like  all  nations  in  Russia 
with  the  exception  of  the  Veliko-Russians  (Great  Russian,  ed.))  ; 

c.  then,  also  because  throughout  Eastern  Europe  (Austria  and  the  Balkans)  and1 
in  Asia  in  the  countries  neighbouring  on  Russia,  the  bourgeois  democratic 
transformation  of  the  states  —  which  throughout  the  world  has  led  to  a  smaller 
or  greater  extent  tc  the  setting  up  of  independent  national  States  or  of  states, 
made  up  of  nationalities  which  are  close  and  related  to  each  other  —  has  not 
yet  come  to  an  end  or  is  only  burgeoning. 

d.  At  present  Russia  is  the  country  with  the  most  backward  and  reactionary  slate- 
order  in  comparison  with  all  the  countries  around  it.”417 

The  aggravation  of  national  and  social  contradictions  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  contemporary  developments  further  complicated  the  situation 
in  the  Balkans.  Being  encouraged  bv  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  the 
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war  with  the  Italians  over  Tripolitania,  the  Balkan  states  declared  war 
on  Turkey  in  September  1912  :  first  Bulgaria,  then  Serbia,  Monte¬ 
negro  and  Greece.  The  avowed  purpose  was  to  liberate  their  fellow- 
nationals  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  to  unify  the  liberated 
territories. 

Romania  considered  it  wiser  to  remain  neutral  to  all  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Balkan  region,  proceeding  from  the  idea  that  in  this 
way  the  conflict  area  was  limited  and  the  aggravation  of  the  conflict 
was  prevented.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian-Turkish  war,  in  his 
message  to  the  Legislative  Bodies  at  the  opening  of  their  session  on 
15  November  1911,  King  Cared  I  proclaimed  Romania's  absolute  neu¬ 
trality  : 

“Our  situation  has  naturally  and  without  specific  declarations  imposed  on  us. 
absolute  neutrality,  which  enables  us  to  make  our  contribution  as  well  to  pre¬ 
venting  any  disturbance  of  peace  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  We  can  therefore 
look  quietly  and  confidently  into  the  future,  because  Romania  is  surrounded  by 
general  sympathy  and  her  relations  with  all  states  are  most  cordial.” 

The  war  of  the  Balkan  allies  on  Turkey  went  from  one  success  io 
another  and  threatened  Constantinople.  The  Great  Powers  were  against 
Turkey’s  being  crushed  and  acted  with  a  view  to  stemming  the  attacks 
and  to  initiating  peace  talks,  which  started  in  London  in  January  1913. 
Everybody  could  clearly  see  the  prospects  of  territorial  adjustments  in 
the  Balkans. /,1Cj 

4s  early  as  1912.  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Bucarest’s  position 
had  been  favourable  to  the  Balkan  allies.  For  instance,  answering  a 
Bulgarian  note,  Titu  Maiorescu,  the  then  prime  minister  of  Romania, 
asserted  on  20  September ,3  October  1912  : 

“Romania  car.  hardly  forget:  her  own  conquest  of  independence  through  fight¬ 
ing  the  Ottoman  Empire.  If  the  Bulgarians,  Serbians,  Greeks  —  who  are  Ortho¬ 
dox  Christians  like  ourselves  —  want  to  struggle  in  order  to  improve  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  their  fellow-nationals  who  are  subject  to  the  Turks,  Romania  will  keep 
strictly  neutral.”'12" 

There  is  no  doubt  however  that  the  situation  in  the  Balkans  must 
have  been  much  worse  than  it  results  from  the  above  text,  for,  barely 
a  few  days  later,  the  Bulgarian  premier  Ivan  Guechoff  wrote  to  his 
Romanian  counterpart  : 

“I  personally  and  the  Bulgarian  Council  of  Ministers  very  cordially  thank 
Rumania  and  express  our  gratitude  to  her  for  her  brilliant  attitude,  for  her 
kind  and  friendly  feelings  to  Bulgaria.”  421 

Titu  Maiorescu  reported  his  talk  with  Russia’s  minister  to  Bu¬ 
charest,  Sebeko,  on  27  Octobcr/9  November  1912,  in  the  following 

terms  : 

“Once  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  are  entirely  removed,  alongside  the 
legitimation  of  our  Dobrujan  frontier  imposed  by  that  treaty,  a  new  settlement 
becomes  necessary.  We  should  wish  this  settlement  to  be  reached  through  a 
cordial  understanding  oetween  Romania  and  Bulgaria  and  we  are  even  looking 
toi Ward  to  the  initiative  of  such  an  understanding  being  taken  by  Bulgaria 
that  started  the  war  on  Turkey  loo. 

“Out  of  consideration  for  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  we  wish  to  avoid  any- 
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foreign  pressure  in  this  respect.  Yet,  in  a  friendly  and  confidential  way  I  may 
say  that  the  correction  of  our  frontier  in  the  south  of  Dobruja  ought  to  include 
a  line  from  Turtucaia  (Tatrakan)  to  the  Black  Sea,  this  side  of  Varna.  I  will 
state  the  same  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  minister,  Prince  von  Fiirstenberg.” 472 

Romania  continued  her  cordial  relations  with  Bulgaria,  while 
striving  to  treat  any  dispute  from  one  government  to  another,  even 
when  it  had  become  obvious  that  Bulgaria  was  acquiring  major  bene¬ 
fits  from  her  victories,  which  was  changing  the  balance  of  forces  in  the 
Balkans.  In  this  respect,  the  Romanian  statesman  Take  Ionescu  made 
the  following  declaration  to  the  Bulgarian  foreign  minister  : 

“The  Romanians  shall  manitain  their  best  relations  with  the  Slavs  south  of  the 
Danube.  The  misunderstandings  between  us  have  no  justification,  either  historical 
or  economic  (...)  In  case  37ou  enlarge  your  territory,  it  will  be  but  natural  for  us 
In  exchange  views.  We  shall  require  vou  to  talk  with  us  first.  The  moment  is 
approaching  when  you  will  perhaps  have  to  settle  things  with  the  Turks.  As  we 
have  been  close  friends  so  far,  so  must  we  go  together  from  now  on.”423 

In  Lenin’s  opinion,  the  first  Balkan  war  was  justified  and  fair. 
Here  is  what  he  stated  in  his  article  “The  Peoples  in  the  Balkans  and 
European  Diplomacy”,  published  by  Pravda  on  16  October  1912  : 

“The  Balkans  now  focus  general  attention.  And  this  is  perfectly  easy  to  explain. 
Perhaps  the  hour  is  approaching  for  all  Eastern  Europe,  when  the  peoples 
themselves  can  freely  and  resolutely  have  their  say.  There  is  no  more  room 
now  for  the  games  of  the  bourgeois  Powers  and  of  their  diplomats,  who  excel 
in  the  science  of  intrigues,  machinations  and  wire-pulling  (...)” 4J' 

Lenin’s  assessment  became  even  clearer  in  his  article  “The  Bal¬ 
kan  War  and  Bourgeois  Chauvinism”  carried  by  the  same  Pravda  on 
29  March  1913  as  a  retrospect  of  the  events.  Noticing  that  the  first 
Balkan  war  was  coming  to  an  end,  Lenin  wrote  : 

“The  Balkan  war  is  just  a  link  in  the  chain  of  events  in  the  world  arena 
which  mark  the  bankruptcy  of  the  feudal  order  in  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe. 
The  historic  task  facing  the  Balkan  peoples  was  to  create  unified  national 
states,  to  shake  off  the  oppression  of  the  local  feudal  lords,  definitively  to 
liberate  the  peasants  of  various  nationalities  in  the  Balkans  from  the  land¬ 
lord’s  yoke.'’ 425 

Explaining  its  standpoint  on  the  first  Balkan  war,  in  a  manifesto 
of  1912,  the  Social  Democratic  Party  of  Romania  pointed  out  : 

“The  small  peoples  in  general,  and  the  peoples  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  in 
particular,  could  hardly  have  pursued  an  imperialistic  policy  of  conquering 
foreign  territories,  of  subjugating  other  peoples.  Such  was  the  policy  of  the 
great  imperialistic  Powers,  which  always  sought  to  attract  the  small  Balkan 
states  into  the  conflicts  between  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Balkan  states 
have  more  than  once  formed  the  object  of  disputes  between  the  Great 
Powers.”  4J 

As  a  result  of  negotiations  between  Bulgaria  and  Romania  an 
understanding  was  reached,  materialized  in  the  protocol  signed  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  16'29  January  1913  by  Stojan  Daneff,  chairman  of  the  Bul¬ 
garian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Nicolae  Misu,  Romania’s  minister  in 
London. 
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But  the  situation  between  the  two  states  became  much  more 
intricate  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  Great  Powers  which  were 
reluctant  to  give  up  control  over  the  Balkans.  427  The  situation  further 
worsened  when  Austria-Hungary  directly  meddled  in  Balkan  affairs, 
instigating  Bulgaria  against  Serbia  and  making  approaches  to  Bucharest 
with  a  view  to  a  similar  action. 

Austria-Hungary  exerted  pressure  on  Romania  lest  the  latter 
should  consider  the  proposals  for  an  alliance  advanced  to  her  by  Greece 
and  Serbia  ;  428  this  irritated  the  Romanian  Government  and  public 
opinion,  giving  rise  to  internal  political  tensions. 

The  diverging  views  of  politicians  on  this  country’s  attitude  to 
Balkan  developments  generated  ample  and  contradictory  debates  in 
Parliament,  political  tensions  inside  the  Cabinet  and  among  the  political 
parties. 

A  special  attitude  regarding  the  Balkan  crisis  was  adopted  by  the 
National  Democratic  Party  :  its  leader,  Nicolae  Iorga,  called  attention 
to  the  worsening  oppression  of  the  Romanians  inside  the  Hapsburg 
Empire  precisely  at  that  moment  and  declared  : 

“Romania  must  direct  her  efforts  primarily  towards  liberating  the  Romanians 
in  i’ransylvania  (...)  Otherwise  everything  seems  to  me  a  diversion  staged  by 
political  forces  keen  on  diverting  attention  from  the  genuine  goals  of  our 
foreign  policy  :  the  detachment  from  the  alliance  with  the  Central  Powers  and 
the  completion  of  our  state  unity.”  4,9 

The  way  in  which  the  Dual  Monarchy  treated  the  millions  of 
Romanians  under  its  yoke  was  discussed  publicly  at  the  time,  in  all 
sectors  of  Romania’s  socio-political  life,  in  the  most  diverse  forms  ; 
the  problem  was  onenly  raised  of  uniting  Transylvania  to  the  mother 
country.  Concomitantly.  Romanian  public  opinion  expressed  full  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Serbia  and  Greece,  attacked  by  the  Bulgarians  bv  surprise 
in  late  June  1013.  Actually,  opprobrium  was  thus  brought  on  Aestria- 
Hungarv  which  had  been  largely  responsible  for  that  Bulgarian  action. 
The  fact  was  all  the  more  obvious  —  and  we  will  demonstrate  it 
below  —  as  on  the  verv  days  when  the  Romanian  Government  apprised 
Sofia  of  Romania’s  participation  in  the  war  side  bv  side  with  Serbia 
and  Greece. 431  throughout  this  country  demonstrations  were  taking 
place  against  the  Hapsburg  Empire  and  shouts  of  “Down  with  Austria  !” 
were  heard  in  the  streets.  Therefore  it  was  not  the  war  on  Bulgaria 
that  was  the  most  urgent  problem,  and  when  the  Romanian  troops 
crossed  the  Danube,  the  soldiers  were  scanning  the  slogan  “Into  Tran¬ 
sylvania.” 

Nicolae  Iorga  was  going  to  note  that  this  frame  of  mind 

r 

“embodied  the  great  popular  national  truth,  (for)  through  the  action  continually 
discussed  in  Vienna,  began  the  new  offensive  policy  of  the  Romanian  State.” 432 

An  eye-witness  of  those  events,  which  he  interpreted  in  a  wide 
historical  perspective,  Iorga  pointed  out  the  deep  reaning  of  the  war  on 
Bulgaria  : 

“If  Bulgaria  is  out  to  crush  Serbia  in  order  to  satisfy  Vienna  —  for  which  the 
very  existence  of  Serbia,  ready  to  fight  for  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina  is  a  thorn 
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in  the  eye  —  for  our  part  we  mav  safely  state  that  beyond  the  Danube  we 
are  talking  over  the  Transylvanian  issue,  that  the  war  is  started  against 
Austria’s  will.”  433 

Such  was  the  major  goal  for  Romania,  and  she  pursued  it  most 
■consistently.  Therefore  the  war  on  Bulgaria  had  a  much  broader  sig¬ 
nificance  :  it  was  the  first  concrete  step  towards  the  detachment  from 
the  alliance  with  Austria-Hungary,  opening  the  road  towards  ample 
actions  aimed  at  liberating  Transylvania. 4  31 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  European  statesmen  took  a  realistic 
view  of  the  implacable  advance  of  history  which  was  leading,  step  by 
step,  to  the  dismemberment  not  only  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  also 
-of  the  Hapsburg  one.  For  instance,  Raymond  Poincare  believed  that 
at  the  moment  when  it  had  annexed  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina,  Austria- 
Hungary  had  given  proof  of  narrow-mindedness,  of  particularly  dan¬ 
gerous  political  short-sightedness.  Qv.os  vult  perdere,  Jupiter  dementat, 
the  French  statesman  remarked,  adding  that  by  doing  violence  to  the 
consciousness  of  her  subjects,  Austria-Hungary  was  only  speeding  up 
the  events  that  were  preparing  its  ruin. 433 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  in  the  respective  historical  period,  the 
national  question  came  to  the  fore  as  a  major  facet  of  the  European 
situation. 

One  could  notice  that,  if  not  exactly  a  mutation,  at  least  a  palp¬ 
able  accentuation  of  the  national  problem  was  occurring  in  the  dy¬ 
namics  of  the  events  unfolding.  The  outlook  on  the  right  of  nations 
to  self-determination  was  spreading  in  the  consciousness  of  the  oppressed 
nations,  while  in  the  national  States  of  South-East  Europe  —  partly 
unified  at  the  time  —  the  tendencies  were  growing  towards  completing 
their  state  unity. 

It  was  in  such  atmosphere  that  the  second  war  in  the  Balkans 
broke  out  on  17  June  1913. 

‘  this  time  provoked  unawares  by  Bulgaria  against  her  own  allies.” 

The  Romanian  Government 

"was  forced  to  take  the  advisable  measures  for  maintaining  the  situation  that 
was  Romania's  due  in  the  new  state  of  affairs  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The 
mobilization  of  the-  entire  army  was  decreed  on  20  June  and  the  first  Romanian 
troops  crossed  into  Bulgaria  on  the  morning  of  28  of  the  same  month.” 430 

On  26  June,  the  Romanian  Government  decided  on  Romania’s 
entering  the  war,  and  sent  corresponding  notes  to  all  Romanian  minis¬ 
ters  abroad,  while  recalling  its  minister  from  Sofia.  The  note  addressed 
to  the  Eulgarian  Government  stated  : 

“In  due  time,  the  Romanian  Government  warned  the  Bulgarian  Government  that 
if  her  Balkan  allies  were  at  war,  Romania  could  no  longer  keep  the  reserve 
imposed  on  her  until  then  in  the  interest  of  peace,  and  would  see  herself  obliged 
to  join  issue.  The  Bulgarian  Government  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  answer 
that  communication  ;  on  the  contrary  and  most  unfortunately,  the  war  has  broken 
out,  first  of  all  through  unexpected  Bulgarian  attacks  on  Serbian  troops,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  elementary  rules  of  prior  notification  which  would  have  proved  at 
least  respect  for  international  conventions  and  usage.  Being  faced  with  such  a 
situation,  the  Romanian  Government  has  ordered  the  army  to  cross  into 
Bulgaria.”  4:17 
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The  Romanian  Government  only  wanted  to  cease  military  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  conditions  of  a  general  armistice  being  concluded.  For  that 
purpose  it  had  also  obtained  the  consensus  of  some  Fruropean  Powers. 
That  was  why  the  request  of  the  Bulgarian  foreign  minister  Ghenadiev 
that  the  Romanian  army  should  withdraw  beyond  the  Danube,  in 
exchange  for  the  recognition  of  the  frontier  line  demanded,  was  rejected 
by  the  Romanian  Government  on  6  July  1913.  The  Romanian  army 
had  been  ordered  to  operate  in  order  to  speed  up  the  conclusion  of 
peace  among  all  belligerent  states.  438 

The  project  of  the  Austrian  and  Bulgarian  leaders  for  an  alliance 
with  the  Romanians  against  the  other  Balkan  states  ended  in  failure. 
In  a  report  of  17  July  1913  to  the  French  foreign  minister,  Blondel 
made  it  clear  that 

‘‘Romania  refuses  to  separate  her  cause  from  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Serbians  ; 
she  wishes  peace,  she  recommends  moderation  to  Belgrade  and  Athens,  but  at 
the  same  time  she  means  to  keep  the  army  mobilized  until  negotiations  for 
demobilization  are  started  by  joint  agreement.”  1  ;f| 

On  25  July  1913  Blondel  reported  on  the  vacillating  policy  of  the 
czarist  government  : 

.  .  i  i 

“In  the  meantime,  being  divided  in  her  feelings  for  the  Serbians  or  the  Bul¬ 
garians,  Russia  supports  now  the  ones,  now  the  others,  hardly  yielding  the 
impression  of  resolute  will  and  somehow  allowing  one  to  infer  that  she  takes  a 
jealous  view  of  Romania’s  playing  the  mediating  role  in  which  Russia  herself 
has  failed  for  some  time.”  m 

Part  of  the  Romanian  army  headed  for  Sofia,  another  part  occupied 
the  towns  of  Silistra,  Turtucaia  (Tatrakan),  Bazargic,  Kavarna  and 
Balchik.  There  were  no  clashes  with  the  Bulgarian  troops.  Seeing  that 
any  resistance  was  in  vain,  the  Bulgarians  asked  for  peace. 

The  preliminary  peace  talks  resulted  in  establishing  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  and  the  place  for  the  peace  conference.  After  negotiations 
with  the  Greek,  Serbian  and  Romanian  governments,  on  11  July  1913, 
the  delegations  of  the  belligerents  met  in  Bucharest,  which  had  been 
chosen  as  the  site  of  the  peace  conference.  On  16  July  1913,  the  royal 
decree  was  issued  for  appointing  the  following  members  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  delegation  :  Titu  Maiorescu  and  A.  Marghiloman  on  the  one  hand. 
Take  Ionescu  and  Constantin  Disescu  on  the  other44'  (therefore  two 
Conservatives  and  two  Democratic-Conservatives).  General  Coanda  and 
Colonel  Cristescu  were  appointed  military  delegates. 

The  Bucharest  Peace  Conference  began  its  proceedings  on 
17  July  1913,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Titu  Maiorescu.  The  Romanian 
prime  minister  tried  to  mitigate  the  claism  on  Bulgaria  of  the  former 
allies,  which  determined  the  acceptance  by  the  Bulgarian  delegation  of 
the  peace  conditions.  Article  II  of  the  Treaty  stipulated  : 

“The  old  frontier  between  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  and  the  kingdom  of  Roma¬ 
nia  from  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea  conforms  with  the  minutes  concluded 
by  the  respective  military  delegates  and  annexed  to  Protocol,  No.  5  of  22  July  J 
4  August  1913  of  the  Bucharest  Conference  (...).  The  new  frontier  shall  start 
from  the  Danube  above  Turtucaia  and  reach  the  Black  Sea  south  of  Ekrene 
(...)  It  is  definitely  understood  that  Bulgaria  will  dismantle  the  existing  forti- 
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fications  within  two  years  and  will  not  build  new  ones  at  Ruschuk,  at  Sumla, 
in  the  intermediate  areas  or  within  20  km  around  Balchik.” 442 

After  the  Treaty  had  been  concluded,  Vienna  began  feverish 
actions  in  order  to  have  it  submitted  to  a  European  conference  for 
ratification.  The  Austro-Hungarian  emperor,  addressing  his  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Turkey,  Marquess  Pallavicini,  was  stating  : 

“The  Central  Powers  cannot  accept  the  Bucharest  Treaty  as  a  definitive  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Balkan  issue ;  it  is  only  a  general  war  that  can  bring  about  a 

convenient  solution.”  443 

The  general  war  was  to  come  within  less  than  a  year,  as  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary  had  wished  and  was  to  settle  for  good  and  all  the  fate 

of  that  empire,  considered  anachronical  by  many  people  or  with  full 
justification  called  “a  jail  of  the  peoples”. 

As  a  result  of  that  peace,  the  area  on  the  southern  border  of 
Dobruja  (called  Cadrilater  because  of  its  rectangular  shape)  joined 
Romania’s  territory.  It  was  divided  into  two  counties  :  Durostcr  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  Roman  name  of  Silistra,  a  citadel  ruled  by  Mircea 
the  Old  in  the  14th  century)  and  Caliacra. 

The  Bucharest  Treaty,  which  marked  the  end  of  the  Balkan 
crisis  emanated  from  the  small  states  in  South  East  Europe,  without 
the  direct  intervention  of  the  Great  Powers.  It  is  true  that  the  Aus¬ 
tro-Hungarian  Monarchy  more  especially,  but  for  a  short  while  also 
the  Czarist  empire  and  Great  Britain,  tried  to  obtain  the  reconside¬ 
ration  of  the  above-mentioned  document  by  a  conference  of  the  Great 
Powers,  as  they  had  managed  to  do  in  1878. 444  But,  owing  to  the 
firm  opposition  of  our  country,  for  different  reasons  supported  by  the 
German  and  French  diplomacy  (the  former  aiming  to  keep  Romania 
within  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  latter  seeking  to  detach  the  Romanian 
State  from  that  alliance),  the  efforts  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Mo¬ 
narchy  to  pass  censure  on  the  Bucharest  Treaty  came  to  nought. 

Within  the  context  of  sharpening  contradictions  between  the 
great  imperialistic  Powers,  while  the  perspective  of  a  major  clash 
between  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Entente  was  highly  topical,  the 
French  and  Russian  diplomacy  had  begun  acting  ever  more  insistent¬ 
ly  for  detaching  Romania  from  the  system  of  the  Triple  Alliance  ; 
for  that  purpose  they  circulated  the  idea  of  reuniting  Transylvania 
to  the  mother-country. 

Austria-Hungary’s  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Bucharest  report¬ 
ed  in  alarm  that,  being  faced  with  demarches  of  such  contents, 

“'nr>  politician  in  Romania  could  resist.”  445 

The  interest  of  the  Entente  in  removing  Romania  from  the  Tri¬ 
ple  Alliance  was  both  strategic  —  aimed  at  weakening  the  latter’s 
south-eastern  flank  —  and  economic,  owing  to  the  growing  invest¬ 
ment  of  Anglo-French  capital  in  the  Romanian  industry,  particularly 
the  petroleum  one. 

Everywhere,  but  with  a  vengeance  in  London,  the  press  empha¬ 
sized  the  idea  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Balkan 
states,  a  treaty  had  been  signed  offering  them  an  opportunity 

“to  settle  th©  difficulties  that  divided  them  by  their  own  means,  among 
themselves.” 446 
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Some  Great  Powers,  pursuing  their  own  general  as  well  as  spe¬ 
cial  interests  in  the  Balkan  area,  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  war 
actually  having  come  to  an  end.  Congratulations  were  received  from 
Berlin  ;  447  a  positive  attitude  to  the  new  Treaty  was  adopted  by 
Russia, 44s  France,  449  and  Italy  450  ;  ,in  London,  Foreign  Secretary 
Sir  Edward  Grey  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  Treaty  was  the  most 
praiseworthy  work  achieved  of  late.  451 

It  therefore  results  once  again  that  the  Bucharest  Peace  was  a 
peace  of  the  States  in  the  Balkan  area,  a  peace  that  marked  their  keen 
tendency  to  independence,  as  they  understood  that  they  must  settle 
the  inter-Balkan  relations  bv  themselves. 

As  far  as  Romania  was  concerned,  one  may  safely  assert  that 
by  participating  in  the  war  and  by  signing  the  Bucharest  Peace  Treaty, 
she  performed  not  only  a  demonstrative  action  of  obvious  independence, 
but  also  one  of  conscious  defiance  of  the  Triple  Alliance  generally 
and  of  Austria-Hungary  especially.  45:! 

Referring  to  the  Bucharest  Treaty,  the  Romanian  statesman 
C.  Argetoianu  noted  : 

“Thu  attitude  which  our  government  had  been  compiled  to  take  in  the  Balkan 
war,  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  no  longer  fitted  strictly  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  instructions  from  Berlin  and  Vienna,  from  whose  letter  and  spirit 
King  Carol  had  never  swerved  so  far  (...)  Romania’s  action  during  those  mo¬ 
ments  (...)  prefaced  a  total  change,  not  only  of  orientation  in  our  foreign  policy 
but  also  in  its  method  (...).  It  was  a  first  attempt,  on  a  limited  scale,  at  libe¬ 
ration  from  the  Central  Powers." 

t 

The  Romanian  Government  had  two  fully  grounded  reasons  for 
changing  its  attitude  to  Austria-Hungary  :  the  intensification  of  the 
national  oppression  of  the  Romanians  in  the  empire  and  the  action 
contrary  to  Romania’s  interests  during  and  after  the  Balkan  wars. 
Both  Vienna  and  Budapest  persistently  continued  to  carry  out  their 
political  objectives,  relying  now  on  diplomatic  means  now  on  the 
policy  of  intimidation  and  threats  against  the  Romanian  State.  In  the 
spring  of  1914,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  sent  Marquess 
Pallavicini  to  Romania  with  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  prospects 
of  the  Alliance.  454  The  Austro-Hungarian  diplomat  made  no  secret 
of  the  purpose  of  his  visit.  Moreover,  he  even  declared  to  Take  Io- 
nescu  that  in  case  the  Romanian  Government  was  no  longer  faithful 
to  the  Alliance,  Vienna  would  turn  its  attention  to  Bulgaria  (as  if 
people  had  not  been  aware  of  this  having  already  occurred).  Roma¬ 
nia’s  manifestation  of  independence  vis-a-vis  the  double-dealing  policy 
of  the  Great  Powers  was  interpreted  in  the  following  terms  by  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary’s  minister  plenipotentiary,  Ottokar  Czernin,  in  a  report 
to  the  Vienna  foreign  secretary,  L.  Berchtold  : 

“Before  the  Balkan  war,  the  conception  that  Romania  could  achieve  nothing 
without  the  support  of  a  great  state  prevailed  absolutely  ;  the  easy  acquisition 
of  the  new  province,  without  our  support  or  the  Russians’  or  even,  as  many 
people  imagine,  against  the  will  of  our  Monarchy,  has  completely  removed 
the  former  feeling  of  dependency.  If  it  does  not  happen  this  way  for  the  time 
being,  the  explanation  lies  in  the  tact  that  people  here  do  not  believe  we 
could  be  good  friends  or  dangerous  enemies  either ;  it  is  obvious  that  people 
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here  believe  that  in  case  of  a  future  Balkan  war  we  would  play  a  passive 
role  which  would  neither  benefit  nor  harm  Romania,  that,  in  a  word,  we  are 
underrated,  considered  almost  a  negligible  quantity,  a  factor  for  which  one 
needn’t  strive  too  hard,  which  you  cannot  love  and  you  needn’t  fear  either.”"’ 

Along  similar  lines,  Baron  Beyens,  Belgium’s  minister  to  Berlin, 
reported  to  the  foreign  minister  in  Brussels,  J.  d’ Avignon  : 

“The  Balkan  war  has  upset  the  scaffolding  of  Romanian  foreign  policy  and  has 
modified  the  system  of  its  alliances.  Romania  can  hardly  forget  —  and  her 
old  sovereign  can  hardly  refrain  from  admitting  —  that  the  Vienna  Govern¬ 
ment  favoured  Bulgaria’s  expansion  at  Romania’s  expense,  out  of  animadversily 
to  Serbia,  and  would  like  to  place  the  Danubian  kingdom  in  an  inferior  posi¬ 
tion  to  a  redoubtable  and  ambitious  neighbour,  whose  forces  have  doubled. 
The  Balkan  war  has  also  had  this  result  :  demonstrating  to  the  Romanians 
the  futility  of  the  Russian  danger  ”  m 

Therefore  it  was  clear  that  Austria-Hungary  had  not  given  up 
the  plan  to  unleash  a  general  war,  but  on  the  contrary  was  tenaciously 
preparing  it,  only  awaiting  a  pretext  to  come  up.  'lT‘ 

The  manifestations  of  Romanian  public,  opinion  were  closely 
watched  by  Austro-Hungarian  diplomacy.  The  reports  of  the  latter’s 
ambassador  to  Bucharest,  O.  Czernin,  referred  to  both  home  and 
foreign  policies.  Among  others  things,  they  pointed  out  the  activity 
of  Licja  culturali,  the  public  demonstrations,  the  performances  and 
articles  in  the  press  in  favour  of  the  Romanians  within  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire. 

Vienna’s  diplomatic  game  with  Budapest  and  Bucharest  was 
characterized  in  the  following  terms  by  the  editorial  “Romania  Gives 
Orders”  carried  by  the  newspaper  Magyarorszag  of  28  January  1914  : 

“The  earth  seems  to  quake  under  our  feet  and  everything  seems  to  begin 
crumbling.  It  is  with  despair  that  we,  see  even  what  we  have  going  waste 
and  instead  of  conquering  new  national  possessions,  we  keep  haggling  and 
giving  up  even  what  we  had  (...)  In  the  light  of  the  Romanian  deed,  wfe  see 
with  full  consternation  that  we  are  more  miserable,  more  dishonoured,  more 
annihilated  than  even  out-and-out  pessimists  could  have  imagined. 

We  have  sacrificed  everything  for  the  Monarchy,  we  have  turned  into  beggars 
and  cripples  (...)  paying  our  last  com  for  the  army.  Now  we  are  going  to 
sacrifice  also  our  national  unity  in  defence  of  the  Monarchy.  What  is  to  come 
of  us  ?  Indeed,  is  it  now  our  turn,  in  Turkey’s  wake  ?  Are  we  now  those  who 
have  to  achieve  the  ‘interval  reforms’  required  by  the  foreign  powers  ?” 

In  spite  of  the  deliberate  distortion  of  terms  and  situations,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  was,  indeed,  to  follow  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire,  to  share  its  fate.  No  reforms  like  those  imposed  upon  Turkey 
were  at  issue  in  Hungary’s  case,  but  the  granting  of  national  rights 
to  the  peoples  subjugated  and  submitted  to  a  deliberate  and  forced 
process  of  Magyarization.  Thus,  in  contrast  with  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
in  Austria-Hungary  the  problem  was  acutely  posed  of  saving  the 
national  identity  of  the  non-Magyar  peoples. 

Out-and-out  chauvinism  was  the  main  characteristic  of  politi¬ 
cians  biassed  down  to  blindness  so  that  they  brought  serious  preju¬ 
dice  to  their  own  people,  artificially  having  it  antagonize  the  other 
peoples  in  the  empire  and  all  its  neighbours.  In  the  20th  century  it 
was  absolutely  inconceivable  to  maintain  and  promote  a  mediaeval 
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ideology  on  the  state  and  the  nation  without  hurting  the  national 
ieelings  and  dignity  of  other  peoples.  The  conception  of  those  politi¬ 
cians  was  dominated  by  the  principle  of  force  in  international  rela¬ 
tions.  No  concession  was  to  be  made  to  it  : 


“An  alliance  with  Romania  is  of  no  value  whatever  unless  Romanian  public 
opinion  entirely  gives  up  the  irredentist  conception,” 


stated  an  article  in  Uj  Nemzcdek,  while  one  in  Keleti  Ertesito  point¬ 
ed  out  that 

“To  conclude  a  pact  with  the  Romanian  Party  of  Transylvania,  under  Roma¬ 
nia’s  threats  would  be  cowardice  and  an  unforgivable  mistake.” t’9 

In  an  interview  on  Romania’s  foreign  policy  granted  to  Roma- 
nul  of  Arad,  the  historian  and  politician  N.  Iorga  declared  : 

“Romania’s  future  policy  is  the  policy  of  the  interests  of  the  Romanian  nation, 
relying  on  the  energy,  solidarity  and  organization  of  all  Romanians.  Easy  as 
shaping  policies  has  been  so  far,  it  will  be  all  the  harder  in  future.”  "And 
what  is  your  opinion  of  Romania’s  relations  with  Austria-Hungary  ?”  “I  am 
still  opposed  to  an  alliance  with  Austria-Hungary.  With  whom  could  one 
become  allied  ?  With  the  Austrian  half  which  means  nothing,  or  with  the 
Hungarian  half  which  is  hostile  to  us  ?  In  my  opinion  Austria  has  no  future 
unless  relying  on  the  support  of  Italy  and  Romania.  And  on  what  does  Ger¬ 
many  rely  ?  On  the  German  element.  In  my  opinion,  taking  into  account 
Austria’s  disintegration,  Germany  will  prefer  to  annex  the  Germans  rather  than 
support  a  structure  which  is  doomed  to  die”  “Do  you  favour  a  policy  o/ 
friendship  to  Austria  or  of  enmity  ?”  “We  have  no  reason  either  to  provoke 
Austria-Hungary  or  to  support  it.  We  have  pot  maintained  ourselves  through 
its  protection,  nor  shall  we  die  without  it  (...)  Help  yourself  and  then  your 
allies  too  will  help  you,  such  is  the  line  that  we  have  to  pursue”.  ',6° 


The  frame  of  mind  of  the  population  as  well  as  the  political 
orientation  of  the  Romanian  officialdom  were  realistically  described 
in  the  report  of  ‘Austria-Hungary’s  plenipotentiary  to  Bucharest, 
0.  Czernin,  who  wrote  in  April  1914  : 

“The  latter  [the  Romanian  Government]  firmly  believes  in  a  war  that  will 
sooner  or  later  break  out  between  the  Monarchy  and  Russia,  and  wants  to  be 
prepared  in  some  way  or  another  lor  that  contingency.  It  means  that  Roma¬ 
nia  will  first  wait,  only  to  join  the  victor  subsequently  and,  with  her  one 
million  soldiers,  deal  the  fatal  blow  at  the  defeated  and  in  this  way  appro¬ 
priate  either  Transylvania  or  Bessarabia.  This  is  what  the  newspapers  here 
write  almost  daily,  more  or  less  openly,  this  is  what  the  people  say  every¬ 
where,  this  is  what  the  officer  corps  say,  this  is  what  the  deputies  and  the 
ministers  think,  this  is  the  trend  of  thoughts  also  at  Cotroceni  (the  royal  palace 
at  Ihe  time,  ed.)  where  the  leading  role  will  not  be  played  by  the  male  part 
of  the  couple.  I  do  not  find  this  latter  policy  either  very  honest  or  very 
trustworthy  for  others,  yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Romanians  I  can 
hardly  consider  it  either  foolish  or  inauspicious.  If  Your  Excellency  stayed  here 
in  my  place  fob  only  eight  days,  you  would  become  convinced  of  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  this  task  which  Your  Excellency  are  entrusting  to  me.  How  can  I 
ever  convince  the  Romanians  that  a  future  war  with  Russia  is  impossible,  when 
we  are  all  thinking  of  this  contingency  and  how  can  I  suggest  to  people  that 
it  would  not  be  profitable  for  them  first  to  watch  as  spectators  and  then  to 
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prey  on  the  weakest  and  gather,  the  fruits  ,p£  an  easy  victory  without  much 
effort  or  danger  ?  The  logic  of  this  policy  is  much  too  penetrating  and  much 
too  clear  to  be  eradicated  from  somebody’s  head,  while  the  memories  of  last 
year,  when  this  policy  triumphed,  cannot  be  simply  wiped  off.” 461 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Romanian  Government  impassively  to 
watch  the  measures  of  Magvarization  of  the  Romanians  in  Transyl¬ 
vania.  Therefore  it  permitted  public  opinion  in  Romania  to  react  by 
organizing  meetings.  At  the  great  rally  organized  by  Liga  culturala 
in  Bucharest  on  16  March  1914,  the  following  personalities  took  the 
floor  :  the  critic  and  man  of  letters  G.  Bogdan-Duica  on  the  condition 
of  the  Romanians  in  Bucovina,  Emanoil  Antonescu  on  the  Romanians 
in  Hungary,  General  Stoica,  Ion  Scurtu,  G.  Banu,  Colonel  Boerescu 
and  V.  Arion.  462  Referring  to  the  unfolding  of  the  rally  and  to  the 
motion  adopted  by  it,  G.  Auriti,  secretary  to  the  Italian  Legation  in 
Bucharest,  reported  to  the  foreign  minister,  the  Marquess  of  San 
Giuiiano  : 

“Various  speakers  described  their  condition  [of  the  Romanians  in  Transylva¬ 
nia]  in  very  gloomy  colours,  slating  that  they  are  plundered  and  persecuted 
by  the  authorities  and  that  at  the  moment  Romania  can  no  longer  ba  compel¬ 
led  to  remain  impassive  in  front  of  such  a  situation,  as  she  has  the  right 
to  subordinate  the  continuation  of  her  current  relations  with  the  neighbouring 
state  to  a  change  in  the  latter’s  policy  to  the  Romanians  in  Hungary.  The 
rally  ended  in  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  a  motion  declaring  that  the 
development  of  the  Romanians  beyond  the  mountains  continued  to  be  seriously 
threatened  by  the  Hungarian  persecutions  and  promising  Romania’s  full  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania ;  no  sincere  friendship  could  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  Romanians  in  the  kingdom  and  the  oppressors  of  their  brothers 
beyond  the  Carpathians  :  it  was  only  full  autonomy  granted  to  the  latter  that 
could  enable  Romama  to  continue  the  policy  pursued  so  far.  After  the  rally, 
several  thousand  citizens  filled  the  cities’  streets  and  marched  along  them 
singing  patriotic  songs.”  463 

The  Entente  Powers  watched  the  evolution  of  Romania’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Central  Powers,  very  attentively,  lest  they  should  miss 
any  opportunity  of  detaching  this  country  from  her  old  alliance.  With¬ 
in  that  international  context,  the  Czar  of  Russia  was  invited  by 
King  Carol  I  to  pay  a  visit  to  Constanta  on  1  June  1914.  The  meeting 
of  the  two  monarchs  was  extremely  cordial,  offering  possibilities  for 
interesting  exchanges  of  views  concerning  the  events  in  the  Balkans. 
They  emphasized  the  new  developments  that  could  have  troubled 
peace  and  agreed  on  the  necessity  to  have  the  clauses  of  the  Bucha¬ 
rest  Treaty  observed.  Russia  was  directly  concerned  in  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  alliance  with  France  and  England,  in  attracting  further 
South-East  European  states  within  their  sphere  of  influence  and  ge¬ 
nerally  in  the  generation  of  such  situations  as  could  ultimately  offer 
her  an  opportunity  to  solve  the  strong  national  contradictions  on  the 
domestic  plane.  Characterizing  Russia’s  situation  on  the  eve  of  the 
first  world  war,  V.  I.  Lenin  wrote  in  his  article  “On  the  Nations’ 
Right  to  Self-Determination”  : 

“Russia  is  a  state  with  only  one  national  centre  :  that  of  the  Veliko-Russians 
(Great  Russians,  ed.).  The  Veliko-Russians  cover  an  immense  and  compact 
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territory  and  their  number  rises  to  about  70  million.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
national  state  consist  primarily  in  the  fact  that  the  ’allogenous  people’  (who 
taken  together,  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  —  i.e.  57  per  cent)  live  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  peripheral  regions  ;  secondly  in  the  fact  that  the  oppression  of 
these  allogenous  people  is  much  harsher  than  of  those  in  the  neighbouring 
states  (not  only  European,  at  thay  ;  thirdly  in  the  fact  that  in  a  whole  range 
of  cases,  close  to  the  peripheral  regions  inhabited  by  oppressed  nationalities, 
beyond  our  frontiers  live  people  related  to  them  in  race  or  kin,  who  enjoy 
much  more  national  independence  (suffice  it  to  recall  those  on  the  western 
and  southern  frontiers  of  the  state  —  the  Finns,  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  the 
Ucrainians  and  the  Romanians)  ,  fourthly  in  the  fact  that  as  often  as  not  capi¬ 
talism  is  more  developed  there  and  the  general  cultural  standards  are  higher 
in  the  peripheral  regions,  inhabited  by  ’alogenous’  populations  than  in  the 
centre  of  the  state.  Last  but  not  least  it  is  precisely  in  the  neighbouring  Asian 
states  that  we  see  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  bourgeois  revolutions  and  natio¬ 
nal  movements  which  partly  rally  the  related  peoples  throughout  Russia. 
Therefore,  it  is  precisely  these  concrete  historical  peculiarities  displayed  by  the 
national  problem  in  Russia  that  turn  the  recognition  of  the  nations’  right  to 
self-determination  with  us  into  a  partciularly  imperious  necessity  in  the  epoch 
we  are  traversing.”  UA 

Subsequently,  V.  I.  Lenin  wrote  : 

“It  is  only  the  small  states  in  the  Balkans  that  can  be  considered  national  states, 
yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  here  too  the  population  of  other  nationalities 
amounts  to  five  up  to  ten  per  cent,  that  very  many  Romanians  and  Serbians 
(as  against  their  total  number)  live  Deyond  the  frontiers  of  ‘their’  state,  that 
generally  speaKing  the  ‘making  of  states’  in  the  bourgeois-national  sense  has  not 
.  yet  been  finished  in  the  Balkans  even  by  the  wars  —  ‘yesterday’s  wars’,  we 
could  say,  —  of  1911— 1912.” 465 

As  was  but  natural,  the  meeting  in  Constanta  of  the  two  heads 
of  state  was  received  with  suspicion  and  discontent  in  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  on  the  other  hand  causing  satisfaction  in  Paris. 

In  the  conditions  of  sharpened  contradictions  among  the  great 
imperialistic  Powers,  contradictions  that  were  evolving  towards  a  war, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  conditions  of  Romania’s  increasing  inter¬ 
national  prestige  and  of  her  assertion  as  a  factor  of  European  magni¬ 
tude,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Powers  of  the  Entente,  while  pursuing 
then-  own  interests,  made  efforts  with  a  view  to  dominating  and 
winning  over  some  political  circles  of  the  Romanians. 

It  was  the  period  when  the  public  demonstrations  in  Romania 
against  Austria-Hungary’s  policy  of  the  strong  hand  had  been  growing  in 
intensity  after  the  attempts  of  the  Vienna  Chancellery  to  bring  about 
a  modus  vivendi  between  the  Hungarian  authorities  and  the  Roma¬ 
nians  in  the  annexed  territories,  so  that  Romania  may  be  kept  dose 
to  the  Triple  Alliance.  As  regards  Austria-Hungary’s  preoccupations 
with  maintaining  the  alliance  with  Romania  at  all  costs,  perfectly 
eloquent  are  the  instructions  given  by  Foreign  Minister  L.  Berchtold  to 
the  minister  plenipotentiary  O.  Czernin,  telling  him  to  advise  the  Ro¬ 
manian  prime-minister  BrStianu  as  follows  : 

‘•In  case  of  a  possible  objection  to  the  effect  that  the  general  frame  of  mind 
of  the  people  in  Romania  is  hostile  to  a  policy  of  an  open  and  sincere  adhesion 
to  Austria-Hungary,  Your  Excellency  may  answer  that,  during  the  long  reign  of 
King  Carol,  Romania’s  official  policy  many  times  had  to  overcome  difficulties 


created  by  such  popular  currents  and  it  nevertheless  always  managed  to  over¬ 
ride  such  obstacles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  duty  and  task  of  the  statesmeh 
who  run  a  country  is  precisely  to  swim  against  the  stream  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  to  explain  to  the  broad  circles  of  the  population  the  policy  that  has  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  country's  interest  and  to  win  them  over  to  this  policy.” 

The  irreconcilable  nature  of  the  conflict  between  the  Hapsburg 
Monarchy  and  the  oppressed  nations  could  hardly  be  liquidated  or 
mitigated  by  measures  which  in  fact,  as  we  can  demonstrate,  embodied 
mere  diversions.  The  Romanian  National  Party  in  Transylvania,  reject¬ 
ing  Budapest’s  attempt,  preserved  the  principles  of  its  programme  for 
national  and  political  struggle  unaltered,  once  again  emphasizing  the 
desiderata  for  self-determination  and  for  union  to  Romania.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Count  Ottokar  Czernin,  sent  to  Romania  as  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  in  1913,  also  with  the  mission  of  obtaining  an  improvement 
in  the  relations  between  Vienna  and  Bucharest,  very  lucidly  noted  in 
December  1913  that  the  secret  Treaty  of  alliance  between  the  two 
states 

“has  no  mere  value  than  that  of  the  ink  and  of  the  paper  on  which  it  was 
written.” 407 

During  the  same  period,  King  Carol  I  was  warning  the  Bucharest  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  two  great  empires  to  which  that  “scrap  of  paper’’ 
bound  him  cf  the  “impossibility”  of  implementing  the  stipulations  of 
the  secret  treaty  in  case  a  war  broke  out,  given  the  feelings  of  Roma¬ 
nian  public  opinion. 468  King  Carol  answered  in  the  following  terms 
O.  Czernin’s  insistence  on  the  publication  of  the  secret  treaty  with 
Austria-Hungary  in  order  to  maintain  the  alliance  with  the  dual 
monarchy  . 

“One  car.not  shape  pclicies  for  an  indeterminate  period.  We  do  not  know  what 
Europe  is  going  to  look  like  even  in  its  broad  lines  ten  years  from  now.” 

So  Czernin  drew  the  following  conclusion  : 

“If  this  holds  true  for  Europe,  then  it  is  two  or  three  times  truer  for  the 
Hapsburg  Monarchy.” 46:1 

n  . 

As  remarked  by  the  newspaper  Die  Zeit  on  16  May  1914,  a  short 
time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  fate  of  the  Romanians  of 
Transylvania  was  as  hard  as  in  1883  (when  the  secret  treaty  had  been 
concluded  between  Romania  on  the  one  hand  and  Austria-Hungary, 
Germany  and  Italy  on  the  other)  or  in  subsequent  years, 

“but  the  Romanians  have  always  stifled  their  national  grief  because  the  alliance 
with  our  Monarchy  seemed  to  them  highly  precious  in  foreign  policy.  Now 
however,  all  the  national  discontent,  held  in  check  for  a  generation,  bursts  out 
all  the  stronger.” 

In  his  memoirs  written  after  the  first  world  war,  William  II,  the 
former  emperor  of  Germany,  noted  : 

“(...)  The  aims  of  the  Entente  could  only  be  attained  through  a  war.  The  aims 
of  Germany  could  not  be  attained  if  there  had  been  no  war.”470 

Indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  decade  of  our  century, 
the  contradictions  between  the  two  groups  of  states  foreboded  an 
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explosive  situation.  Austria-Hungary,  shaken  inside  by  the  national 
movements  which  no  measures  —  however  drastic  —  could  annihilate, 
worried  at  the  orientation  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  small  states 
in  South-East  Europe  towards  consolidating  their  independence  and 
sovereignty,  towards  completing  national  unity  and  counteracting  the 
interferences  of  the  Great  Powers  in  the  relations  among  them  —  a 
phenomenon  ever  more  obvious,  particularly  after  the  Bucharest  Peace 
of  February  1913  —  was  ever  more  resolutely  adopting  an  aggressive 
policy  of  the  strong  hand  in  the  Balkans.  The  aim  pursued  was  mani¬ 
fold  ;  destroying  Serbia,  isolating  and  weakening  Romania  —  the  cata¬ 
lyst  of  the  struggle  for  unity  of  the  Romanians  inside  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary  — ,  hitching  Bulgaria  to  the  waggon  of  the  Balkan  policy  carried 
on  by  the  Vienna  Chancellery. 

The  murder  in  Sarajevo  on  28  June  1914  was  exploited  by  the 
ruling  circles  in  Vienna  and  Budapest  with  a  view  to  unleashing  the 
aggression  on  Serbia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plan  for  attacking  Serbia 
was  of  much  earlier  date.  A  report  of  11  March  1914  sent  by  O.  Czer- 
nin  to  the  foreign  minister  in  Vienna  stated  in  part  : 

“The  idea  of  ‘greater  Serbia’  has  already  become  too  strong  a  reality  for  us  ever 
to  hope  to  succeed  in  establishing  lasting  relations  of  friendly  neighbourhood,  as 
part  of  which  we  should  want  nothing  from  them  and  they  should  want  nothing 
from  us.  I  have  had  the  very  keen  feeling  —  and  not  since  yesterday  either  — 
that  we  have  to  finish  with  todays  Serbia,  if  we  are  eager  eventually  to  have 
quiet  in  the  Balkans  (...)  The  argument  so  often  heard  —  ‘there  is  no  use  in 
a  Serbian  war,  we  cannot  annex  Serbia,  for  we  already  have  enough  of  such 
stuff  in  our  stock’  —  in  trade  —  cannot  be  considered  correct  in  my  opinion, 
although  I  do  subscribe  letter  for  letter  to  the  last  sentence  (...) 

Of  course  nobody  requires  ’even  more  Serbians’  within  the  Monarchy ;  still, 
In  the  wake  of  a  successful  campaign  we  could  satisfy  Bulgaria  and  Greece  by 
detaching  portions  of  the  Serbian  territory  —  and  in  this  way  indirectly  satisfy 
Romania  too  —  we  could  round  eff  Albania  and  turn  it  into  a  state  contiguous 
to  our  Monarchy,  while  reducing  Serbia  to  a  minimum.  I  believe  that  in  politics 
we  simply  must  not  regard  a  warlike  prophylactic  measure  exclusively  from  the 
point  cf  view  of  ‘consumption’.  Serbia  has  been  called  ‘Europe’s  vermiform 
appendix’  ;  let  us  dwell  on  this  excellent  example  :  nobody  has  one’s  appendix 
operated  upon  for  gastronomic  reasons  —  you  do  not  excise  it  in  order  to  continue 
using  it,  but  in  order  to  have  peace  at  last  (...)” 

Further  on,  O.  Czernin  referred  to  Romania’s  position  : 

“(...)  As  matters  stand  here  at  the  moment,  they  cannot  continue  :  this  totally 
fuzzy,  uncertain,  morbid  state,  existing  between  us  and  Romania  can  only  be 
a  stage,  as  is  ar.y  disease,  followed  either  by  death  or  by  recovery ;  that  is 
we  either  come  to  our  senses,  and  find  our  strength  again  or  the  alliance 
goes  to  the  dogs  altogether  and  in  this  way  entirely  new  combinations  take  shape 
in  the  Balkans.  ’  ,'!x 

On  6  July  1914,  the  German  Imperial  Chancellery  approved  “a 
radical  and  immediate  action  against  Serbia,”  considered  to  be  “the 
best  solution  for  setting  the  difficulties  in  the  Balkans 

The  German  Government  considered  that 

“the  moment  is  propitious  and  must  not  be  postponed.” 4/2 
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Germany’s  attitude  followed  the  line  of  Bismark’s  old  principles  : 
“Maintaining  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  as  a  great,  independent  and  strong 
power  is  lor  Germany  a  necessity  of  the  European  balance,  for  which,  if  need  be, 
peace  can  be  placed  at  issue  without  the  least  remorse.”  473 

The  peoples  of  Europe,  later  on  of  the  whole  world,  were  on  the 
brink  of  the  amplest  conflagration  known  in  mankind’s  history  till 
then.  Responsibility  for  the  act  of  aggression  was  all  the  greater  as 
the  wantonness  of  its  perpetration  was  proved. 

The  Romanian  Government  and  public  opinion  were  not  surprised 
by  the  perpetration  of  the  aggression.  The  blow  had  been  premeditated 
and  prepared  for  a  long  time.  It  was  the  merit  of  the  Romanian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  have  guided  its  foreign  policy  by  the  supreme  interests  of  our 
nation. 
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377  Here  is  the  content  of  that  conversation,  as  reported  by  the  then 
foreign  minister  of  Romania,  Take  lonescu  : 

T  have  seen  only  once  baron  Banff.v,  the  most  energetic  of  all  Hungarian 
ministers  (which  is  not  at  all  a  small  thing).  We  were  in  the  early  days  of 
January  1896. 

’He  had  sent  me  word  in  Vienna,  through  a  member  of  the  Hungarian 
Party  of  Independence,  soon  after  the  New  Year,  that  he  was  keen  on  meeting 
me  personally.  He  received  me  in  that  magnificent  royal  castle  at  Buda.  He 
began  by  asking  me  very  abruptly  : 

’I  hope  you  won’t  tell  me  that  you  are  not  willing  to  annex  Transyl¬ 
vania  ?’  - 

’No  ’I  answered  him,  ’I  wont’  tell  you  that.  And  even  if  I  did  tell  you, 
you  won’t  believe  me,  you  will  rather  believe  that  you  have  to  do  with  a  liar, 

or  with  a  man  who  does  not  love  his  homeland,  I  do  want  to  annex  Transyl¬ 
vania,  but  I  cannot.’  And  I  added  :  ’And  you,  on  the  other  hand,  I  hope  you 

won’t  tell  me  that  you  are  not  eager  to  push  the  frontiers  of  the  Hungarian 

State  up  to  the  Biack  Sea  ?’ 

Banffy  answered,  me.  highly  amused  : 

’No,  I  won’t  say  such  a  thing.  I  do  want  to  push  Hungary’s  frontiers  up 
to  Ihe  Black  Sea,  but  I  cannot’. 

’Then,’  I  answered  him,  ’because  the  historical  process  existing  between 
our  people  and  yours  can  hardly  be  solved  now  either  in  my  sense  or  in 
yours,  and  since  we  are  neighbours,  wouldn’t  it  be  possible  to  find  a  modus 
vivendi  between  us  ?  The  state  in  which  you  keep  the  Romanians  in  Hungary 
is  intolerable.  Why  don’t  you  change  it  ?’ 

B.inffy  began  a  whole  list  of  explanations,  one  more  untrue  than  the 
others,  in  order  to  prove  that  there  were  no  persecutions.  As  a  conclusion,  he 
asked  me  why  the  Romanians  of  Hungary  were  reluctant  to  take  part  in  the 
elections,  in  order  to  be  able  to  explain  their  attitude  in  the  Budapest  parlia¬ 
ment.  I  must  say  that,  at  the  moment,  the  Romanians  of  Hungary  had  adopted 
a  policy  of  passive  resistance,  therefore  of  abstaining  from  that  farcical  co¬ 
medy  which  in  Hungary  was  called  elections. 

I  looked  baron  Banffy  straight  in  the  eyes.  I  had  felt  I  had  to  do  with 
a  conceived  person,  from  which  you  could  wrest  anything,  if  you  tickled  his 
vanity. 

’Now,  baron,  don’t  I  know  elections  mean  in  our  countries  ?’  I  told  him. 
,Could  you  tell  me  with  all  the  good  faith  of  which  you  are  possessed  that  if 
the  Romanians  ran  for  seats  and  if  you  did  not  want  them  to  be  elected,  at 
least  one  of  them  could  be  elected  against  your  will  ?’ 

Banffy  answered  me  : 

’Not  one  of  them,  unless  I  want  it’. 

Therefore  I  made  him  eliminate  from  our  conversation  the  joke  about 
participation  in  elections  which  in  actual  fact  could  have  no  reason  unless 
the  Romanians  reached  an  understanding  with  the  Hungarians.  So  I  reverted 
to  the  idea  of  finding  a  modus  vivendi  and  I  told  him  : 

1  have  no  mandate  from  the  Romanians  in  Hungary,  I  cannot  speak  on 
their  behalf  ,  but  couldn’t  you  possibly  come  to  an  agreement  with  them,  for 
instance  one  like  that  you  made  with  the  Saxons  of  Transylvania,  thus  shel¬ 
tering  their  churches,  schols  and  a  few  electoral  constituencies  ?’ 

Banffy  answered  me  with  the  most  brutal  sincerity  : 

‘That  can  never  happend  '’  And  he  elaborated  :  ’The  Saxons  of  Transyl¬ 
vania  number  only  230  thousand  and  live  more  than  one  thousand  kilometres 
away  from  the  Germans  of  Germany.  The  Romanians  of  Hungary,  on  the  other 
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hand,  amount  to  three  and  a  half  millions  and  are  geographically  contiguous  to- 
the  Romanians  in  the  Romanian  Kingdom.  So  it  is  out  of  the  question  !’ 

We  continued  to  investigate  the  matter.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  not 
offer  Transylvania  the  electoral  census  of  Hungary  (it  was  much  more  restrict¬ 
ed  in  Transylvania)  as  well  as  voting  by  ballot. 

Never  !’  Banffy  again  answered  me.  He  rank  for  the  electoral  map  of 
the  kingdom  or  Hungary.  ’Do  you  see  this  map  ?  the  purely  Hungarian  parts  of 
our  kingdom  send  us  deputies  of  Kossuth’s  stamp  —  that  is  advocates  of  a 
break  with  Austria,  a  break  which  would  mean  the  end  of  Hungarian  rule. 
My  Government,  like  those  which  preceded  me  or  will  follow  me,  only  lives  on 
the  votes  from  the  constituencies  of  the  nationalities.  If  we  introduced  the 
secret  ballot,  we  should  lose  those  constituencies  and  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  govern’. 

After  an  hour  of  futile  discussions,  Banffy  asked  me  if  there  was  any 
point  on  which  we  had  agreed. 

’Yes,  I  answered  him,  ’we  agree  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  reach 
an  agreement’  (...). 

My  talk  with  Baron  Banffy  was  already  reproduced  for  the  most  part 
by  Sir  Grant  Duff,  to  whom  I  had  related  it  in  London  several  years  later  and 
who  introduced  it  among  his  memoirs  printed  a  long  time  ago.  There  is  no 
other  Hungarian  statesman  with  whom  I  have  had  such  a  clear  and  categorical 
showdown  on  the  irreducible  antagonism  of  our  standpoint.”  (From  the  volume 
Take  Ionescu,  Amintiri  —  Recollections  — ,  Bucharest,  1923,  pp  16—18). 
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THE  ROMANIAN  PROVINCES  SUBJECTED 
TO  FOREIGN  RULE 

Transylvania.  When  the  1848 — 1849  Revolution  was  put  down, 
social  and  national  oppression  did  not  come  to  an  end  in  the  Roma¬ 
nian  provinces  under  foreign  domination.  The  Court  of  Vienna,  with¬ 
out  a  Diet  and  without  an  Aulic  Chancellery  attempted  to  tone  down 
the  contradictions  between  the  representatives  of  the  imperial  autho¬ 
rity  and  the  Hungarian  aristocracy  who  had  been  deprived  of  some 
of  their  rights  through  the  measures  taken  in  order  to  “pacify”  those 
provinces.  Alexander  von  Bach,  minister  of  home  affairs,  promoted 
this  policy. 
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The  landowners  did  not  accept  the  that  they  had  to  give  up 
some  of  their  land.  That  is  why,  after  securing  the  support  and  com¬ 
plicity  of  the  Hapsburg  local  authorities,  they  refused,  through  all 
kinds  of  arbitrary  acts,  to  grant  land  to  the  peasants  and  kept  for¬ 
cing  them  to  work  without  pay. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  peasants  had  no  other  choice  but 
stubborn  resistance  and  wresting  by  force  the  rights  they  were  denied. 
After  1849,  the  Western  Mountains  were  still  the  centre  of  peasant 
movements,  under  the  leadership  of  Avram  Iancu,  the  leader  of  the 
1848  Revolution.  In  numerous  places,  the  former  serfs  and  the  jeleri 
entered  the  estates  the  landowner  had  abandoned  and  took  possession 
of  both  land  and  forests. 

The  patents  of  1853  and  1854  settled  the  relationship  between 
the  former  feudal  lords  and  their  former  subjects  and  established  the- 
relations  between  the  latter  and  the  state.  A.s  compared  to  the  law  of 
1848,  they  stipulated  the  emancipation  of  the  jeleri  too  from  their 
feudal  masters  but  with  compensation  to  be  paid.  The  pasture-land, 
forests  and  reed  plots  the  serfs  had  used  for  themselves  became  the 
peasants'  property. 

Such  transformations  however  did  not  bring  about  the  abolition 
of  social  discrimination  or  the  elimination  of  social  exploitation  and 
of  national  oppression. 

When  in  the  summer  of  1859  the  Austrian  army  suffered  defeat 
at  Magenta  and  Solferino  sweeping  movements  were  started.  The  Ro¬ 
manian  masses  of  people  fought  side  by  side  with  the  Hungarians, 
Germans  and  Serbians  against  the  authorities.  In  many  places  the 
officials  were  driven  away  and  their  orders  were  disobeyed. 

Under  those  conditions,  the  political  representatives  of  the  Ro¬ 
manians,  together  with  those  of  the  Hungarians  and  Saxons  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  as  well  as  the  representatives  of  other  nationalities  living 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  took  advantage  of  the 
crisis  of  the  Vienna  Court  and  in  I860  in  spring  put  forward,  in  the 
“consolidated1’  Imperial  Senate  (Verstarkter  Reichsrat)  their  opinions 
about  the  reorganisation  of  the  monarchy  as  a  federal  state.  Andrei 
Mocioni,  the  Romanian  deputy  for  the  Banat,  upheld  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Monarchy  on  the  principle  of  national,  political,  religious 
and  cultural  equality  for  all  the  peoples  within  its  boundaries.  The 
Austrian  aristocracy  and  bourgeoisie  and  the  Hungarian  aristocracy 
were  opposed  to  his  proposals.  Some  of  them  termed  them  “Garibal- 
dian  tendencies”  meant  to  destroy  the  Monarchy.  On  the  contrary 
the  Romanians,  Czeks,  Ruthenians  and  Slovaks  enthusiastically  hailed 
such  proposals.  The  social  and  national  unrest  which  had  spread  all 
over  the  empire  obliged  the  Vienna  Court  to  accept  certain  reforms  ; 
the  union  of  Transylvania  with  Hungary  was  abolished,  but  the  Ro¬ 
manians  in  the  Hapsburg  Empire  were  separated  into  four  different 
administrative  regions  :  ‘historical”  Transylvania  ;  the  Banat  included 
into  Serbian  Voivodina  ;  Bucovina,  which  became  an  autonomous 
duchv  in  1849  ;  Cri$ana  and  Maramures,  included  into  Hungary.  r 
This  was  in  fact  a  materialization  of  the  classical  maxim  divide  et 
imperil  which  helped  the  Austrian  Empire  to  prevent  the  setting  up 
of  any  national  state.  German  was  declared  the  official  language  of 
the  state,  an  instrument  of  the  policy  of  forced  denationalization. 
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The  demand  of  the  Romanian  delegates  that  the  territories  un¬ 
der  the  rule  of  the  Monarchy  where  the  majority  of  the  population 
was  Romanian  —  Transylvania,  the  Banat,  Crisana,  Maramure?  and 
Bucovina  —  form  an  autonomous  province  in  which  the  Romanian 
language  should  be  used  as  an  official  language  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  be  entrusted  to  Romanian  officials  was  not  taken  into  conside¬ 
ration.  Many  Romanians  could  thus  realize  that  the  reward  the  em¬ 
peror  offered  the  nations  subjected  to  him  was  tantamount  to  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  “the  rebels”. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  union  of  the  Romanian  Principa¬ 
lities,  accomplished  on  24  January  1859,  was  considered  —  with  good 
reason  —  to  be  a  terrible  threat  for  Austria  and  any  action  that  could 
increase  that  threat  was  severely  suppressed.  However,  relations  be¬ 
tween  Transylvania  and  the  United  Principalities  could  not  be  prevent¬ 
ed.  Numerous  reports  of  1857  and  1858  sent  by  local  military  and 
civil  authorities  to  the  Vienna  Court  record  the  unrest  and  agitation 
of  the  Romanian  population  in  Transylvania,  their  solidarity  with  the 
act  of  1859  and  their  desire  to  unite  with  the  Moldavians  and  the 
Wallachians. 

Civil  administration  was  set  up  again  in  historical  Transylvania 
and  a  separate  Diet  of  the  province  was  to  be  convened. 

Meanwhile  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania  elected  a  delegation 
to  submit  to  the  Vienna  Court  the  political  rights  of  the  Romanian 
nation  based  on  the  principle  of  their  equality  with  the  three  nations 
(Hungarians,  Germans,  Szecklers)  ;  they  demanded  Transylvania’s  au¬ 
tonomy,  proportional  representation  of  the  Romanians  at  the  confe¬ 
rence  and  the  elections  for  Transylvania’s  Diet,  the  convening  of  a 
National  Congress  of  the  Romanians  etc. 

The  conference  heid  at  Alba  Iulia  on  11  February  1861,  designed 
to  held  the  representatives  of  the  three  nations  —  Romanian, 
Magyar  and  Saxon  —  to  reach  a  common  viewpoint,  revealed  the 
marked  differences,  so  difficult  to  bridge  over,  between  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  respective  nations  The  Hungarian  delegates  tried  to 
revive  the  arbitrary  resolutions  of  1848,  the  union  of  Transylvania 
with  Hungary  among  others,  while  the  Romanians  demanded  a  law 
which  should  recognize,  their  equal  rights  with  the  other  nations 
proportionate  to  their  economic  contribution  to  the  state. 

The  years  1861 — 1863  were  fruitful  as  far  as  political  and  cultu¬ 
ral  activities  are  concerned.  Asociatiunea  transilvana  pentru  literatura 
?i  cultura  poporului  roman  (Astra  —  Transylvanian  Association  for 
Romanian  Literature  and  Culture)  was  set  up  in  1861,  wuth  its  three 
sections  :  philological  and  literary,  historical  and  scientific  ;  its  members 
were  elected  from  all  the  historical  provinces  inhabited  by  Romanians. 
Following  in  the  steps  of  the  Transylvanians,  the  people  of  Maramure? 
set  up  the  Association  for  the  Culture  of  the  Romanian  People  in  Mara- 
mure?  those  of  Bucovina  set  up  the  Society  for  Romanian  Culture  and 
Literature  in  Bucovina  ;  its  members  too  were  elected  from  among  the 
Romanian  scholars  everywhere.  Finally,  the  Romanian  Cultural  Society 
of  Arad  was  set  up  on  the  model  of  the  above. 

After  the  political  and  administrative  reorganization  of  the  prin¬ 
cipality,  effected  on  the  basis  of  the  imnerial  Diploma  and  of  the 
Patent  issued  on  26  February  1861.  the  Romanian  intellectuals  orga¬ 
nized  —  with  the  permission  of  Prime  Minister  Anton  von  Schmer- 
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ling  -  t—  a  conference  at  Sibiu  on  13 — 16  January  1863,  chaired  by 
bishops  Andrei  $aguna  and  Alexandra  Sterca  Sulutiu.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion  they  analysed  the  condition  of  the  Romanians  who  had  not  been 
granted  by  law  equality  with  the  other  nations.  It  was  stressed'  that 
the  nationalities  in  Transylvania  were  not  represented  in  the  Diet 
proportionate  to  the  number  ol  the  population  —  which  was  to  the 
detriment  of  Romanians  —  and  that  there  were  few  officials  of  Roma¬ 
nian  origin  in  the  administration  of  the  state.  The  conference  decided 
to  ask  the  Imperial  Court  to  draw  up  a  new  electoral  law  which 
should  give  the  right  to  vote  by  ballot  to  all  the  men  having  come 
of  age  who  possessed  land,  a  house  or  an  annual  income  of  at  least 
50  florins.  A  delegation  made  up  of  three  members  —  Doctor  loan 
Ratio.  Iacob  Bologa  and  Ilie  Macelariu3  —  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  in¬ 
form  Francis  Joseph,  emperor  of  Austria,  of  their  demands  and  to  de¬ 
fend  the  interests  of  the  Romanians. 

On  1  July  1863,  the  Vienna  Court  decreed  that  elections  for  the 
Diet  of  Transylvania  should  be  held.  Hope  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
Romanian  people.  The  result  was  beyond  expectations.  The  elections 
proved  once  more  the  political  consciousness  of  the  Romanian  pea¬ 
sants,  for  all  the  votes  went  to  their  own  candidates  :  46  Romanians 
were  elected  as  against  42  Magyars  and  32  Saxons,  besides  the  “Roga- 
lists”  nominated  by  the  crown  :  11  Romanians,  12  Magyar  and  11 
Saxons.  Thus  the  total  membership  included  57  Romanians,  54  Hun¬ 
garians  and  43  Saxons 4.  The  number  of  the  deputies  was  not  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  population  of  +he  three  nationalities  they  represented. 
For  the  Romanians  however  it  was  a  real  victory  :  the  fact  that  they 
made  up  the  majority  of  the  population  had  thus  been  recognized.  In 
the  second  place,  the  Hungarian  deputies  were  no  longer  allowed  to 
decide  all  by  themselves  the  drafting  of  laws.  The  franchise  based 
on  property  and  the  appointment  of  “regalist”  deputies  to  the  Diet, 
were  barriers  that  prevented  the  Romanians  from  returning  a  propor¬ 
tionate  number  of  deputies.  However,  when  the  Diet  opened  its  pro-  • 
ceedings  it  was  only  the  Romanian  and  the  Saxon  deputies  (57+43) 
who  participated  in  it,  besides  4  Magyar  Regalists.  The  elected  Ma¬ 
gyar  deputies,  and  8  Regalists  refused  to  participate  as  they  could  not  \ 
secure  a  majority.  5 

The  first  session  of  the  Diet  was  held  at  Sibiu  on  15  July  1863. 
Realizing  that  they  could  not  impose  their  views  as  they  formed  a 
minority  as  compared  to  the  possible  coalition  between  Romanians 
and  Saxons,  the  Hungarian  deputies  refused  to  attend,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Diet  of  Transylvania  was  not  legally  constituted.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  deputies  held  that,  as  Transylvania  had  united  with  Hungary 
in  1848,  it  could  no  longer  have  its  own  diet  ;  it  was  therefore  within 
the  competence  of  Hungary’s  Diet  to  make  laws.  Thus,  they  contest¬ 
ed  the  internal  autonomy  of  the  principality  of  Transylvania.  This 
was  in  fact  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  imperial  Court  of  Vienna. 

During  the  two  sessions  held  in  Sibiu  (15  July  —  13  October 
1863  and  23  May  —  29  October  1864),  the  Diet  of  Transylvania  pas¬ 
sed  important  laws  concerning  the  economic  and  political  foundations 
of  the  principality.  Two  laws  passed  and  promulgated  in  1863  which 
granted  them  rights  they  had  been  denied  in  the  past  were  particu¬ 
larly  important  for  the  Romanians.  Thus,  paragraph  3  of  “Transyl- 
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vania’s  Law  for  Equal  Rights  of  the  Romanian  Nation’  sanctioned  the 
equality  of  the  Romanian  nation  with  the  privileged  nations  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  previous  laws  : 

“The  four  nations  recognized  by  law,  i.e.  the  Magyars,  the  Szeklers,  the  Sa¬ 
xons  and  the  Romanians,  enjoy  equal  rights  and  they  can  therefore  enjoy 
political  rights  as  well  in  accordance  with  the  Transylvanian  Constitution.” 
“Religious  freedom  as  well  as  civil  and  political  equality  of  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  country  irrespective  of  their  nationality  or  religion”  was  also 
granted. 

Thus,  the  Romanian  nation  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith  were 
no  longer  tolerated  only.  Moreover  paragraph  5  provided  that 
“a  special  emblem  for  the  Romanian  nation  shall  be  introduced  in  the  arms 
of  the  Great  Principality  of  Transylvania.”  6 

Paragraph  1  in  “The  Transylvanian  Law  for  the  Use  of  Lan¬ 
guages  in  State  Affairs”  stipulated  that 

“•“The  three  languages  of  the  country,  i.e.  Magyar,  German  and  Romanian  shall 
all  be  equally  used  in  official  documents.**-  The  verbal  claims  of  parties  and 
the  evidence  of  witnesses  «shall  be  recorded  in  one  of  the  three  languages  of 
the  country,  namely  in  the  language  the  party  involved  will  indicate**  (para¬ 
graph  31).  Deciding  on  the  language  to  be  used  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools  as  well  as  in  higher  educational  establishments  lies  with  -“those  who 
have  the  right  to  maintain  the  respective  schools  and  institutes**  (para¬ 
graph  18).” 

Ml  the  provisions  that  went  contrary  to  the  law  were  abrogated. 7 

Unfortunately,  the  two  laws,  which  were  democratic  indeed, 
were  short-lived.  At  the  end  of  1864  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  began 
to  doubt  whether  the  policy  initiated  and  carried  on  by  Schmerling 
was  correct.  Austrian  absolutism  did  not  bring  about  any  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  dissensions  between  the  nations  in  the  empire.  The  Hun¬ 
garians  sought  to  prevent  the  implementation  of  the  provisions  in  the 
Patent  of  February  1861.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor  was  afraid 
that  the  liberal  Germans  might  unite  with  the  Hungarians  and  set  up 
a  constitutional  regime  which  would  have  limited  his  control  of  the 
army  and  diminish  the  part  he  played  in  foreign  policy.  There  were 
also  dissensions  with  Prussia  concerning  supremacy  in  Germany.  He 
believed  that  it  was  only  an  alliance  with  Hungary  that  could  save 
the  empire  :  this  made  him  renounce,  in  July  1865,  the  services  of 
Anton  von  Schmerling  and  of  the  ministers  who  were  in  favour  of  his 
policy.  Following  the  emperor’s  talks  with  the  most  important  leaders 
of  the  Hungarian  aristocracy  in  Transylvania  headed  by  Ferencz  Ke- 
meny  —  during  which  the  emperor  had  accepted  the  union  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania  with  Hungary  •—  the  sovereign  dissolved  the  Sibiu  Diet  and 
ordered  new  elections  to  be  held  for  the  Diet  in  Cluj.  R 

The  new  Piet  opened  on  20  November  1865.  Despite  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Romanians,  the  Diet,  dominated  by  Hungarians,  voted 
the  union  of  Transylvania  with  Hungary,  a  resolution  endorsed  by  the 
Hungarian  Diet  on  14  December  1865.  9 

On  9  January  1866  the  Imperial  Court  prorogued  the  Diet,  so 
that  Transylvania  lost  its  autonomy.  The  Hapsburgs  and  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  aristocracy  ignored  the  will  of  the  people,  trafficking  again  the 
autonomy  of  Transylvania. 
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The  Romanians  protesled  against  the  decision  regarding  the 
union  with  Hungary.  They  sent  a  Memorandum  to  the  emperor  in 
which  they  demanded  their  autonomy  to  be  maintained  and  the  laws 
voted  by  the  Sibiu  Diet  to  be  enforced.  They  contested  the  legality 
of  the  Cluj  Diet,  which  had  not  been  convened  in  keeping  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Together  with  37  warrants  bearing 
the  signatures  of  1493  representatives  of  the  Romanians,  the  memo¬ 
rial  was  delivered  to  the  emperor  in  "Vienna  on  31  December  1866 
when  Ion  Ratiu  was  received  in  audience.  10  Thus  the  “union"  of 
Transylvania  with  Hungary  was  in  fact  the  political  expression  of  the 
class  interests  of  a  dominating  minority,  against  the  interests  of  the 
masses  of  people  in  Transylvania,  and  without  having  consulted 
them. 

"Everything  that  was  achieved  from  1360  to  1808,”  wrote  Nicolaa  Iorga,  “occur¬ 
red  only  in  the  world  of  ‘scholars’  —  I  mean  the  scholars  of  the  upper  classes  — 
not  in  the  world  of  schoolmasters  and  priests.  The  peasants  were  told  noth¬ 
ing'  about  the  incorporation  of  Transylvania  within  Hungary.”  11 

1  •  «  . .  b 

The  Saxons  too  were  opposed  to  the  “union”.  In  the  Transyl¬ 
vanian  Diet  of  1865,  the  Saxon  deputies  said,  among  other  things  : 

“Guided  by  the  precept  of  the  firmest  conviction  and  well  aware  of  the  seri¬ 
ousness  and  incalculable  consequences  of  these  pending  questions,  we  cannot 
recognize  the  full  validity  of  the  article  on  the  union  of  Transylvania  and  we 
believe  that,  in  keeping  with  the  royal  address  of  6  October  1865  to  the  Diet, 
a  revision  of  this  article  is  necessary  not  only  because  it  is  permitted  by  law 
but  also  because  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  country  and  the  empire  for  the 
following  reasons  :  Article  1  of  1848,  which  we  are  considering,  was  not  voted 
constitutionally  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Transylvanian  Statutes  of 
7  March  1791,  30  March  1838,  28  March  1842  and  3  November  1847  (...).  Neither 
was  it  voted  constitutionally  according  to  the  provisions  of  article  XI  of  1791 
concerning  more  important  questions,  lawful  provisions,  which  have  always 
beer,  strictly  observed  (...)  because  that  article  shook  the  very  foundations  of 
Transylvania’s  public  law...  The  article  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
state  treaty  concluded  according  to  the  Leopoldine  Diploma  of  4  December 
1691,  which  guarantees  the  rights  and  autonomy  of  the  Great  Principality  of 
Transylvania.”  u 

Thu  Imperial  Court  did  not  take  into  account  the  opinion  of  the 
Saxon  deputies,  or  the  grievances  of  the  Romanians. 

The  8th  of  June  1867,  when  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  was  crowned 
king  of  Hungary,  marks  in  fact  the  end  of  Austrian  absolutism  and  the 
beginning  of  Austro-Hungarian  dualism.  For  the  following  51  years 
Transylvania  was  under  the  domination  of  the  Hungarian  aristocracy 
who  had  been  ploting  this  for  centuries. 

“The  Magyar  noblemen”,  wrote  Louis  Leger,“  selfish  as  they  have  always 
been,  pursued  only  their  own  interests...  they  took  advantage  of  their  victory, 
making  the  Romanians,  Serbians  and  Slovaks  smart  under  their  yoke.” 13 

In  actual  fact,  however,  dualism  did  not  make  of  the  Hungarian 
aristocracy  the  equal  partner  of  the  Hapsburgs,  for  the  key  ministries 
of  the  empire  (External  Affairs,  Finances,  Home  Affairs,  and  the  War 
Department)  were  controlled  by  the  Austrians. 
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Transylvania,  trafficked  between  the  Hapsburgs  and  the  Magyar 
oligarchy,  was  under  the  direct  rule  of  Hungary  ;  her  autonomy  (her 
status  of  a  historical- political  entity)  was  annulled  and  the  laws  passed 
by  the  Sibiu  Diet  were  cancelled.  The  American  historian  Robert  Kann, 
well  known  for  his  studies  on  the  Austrian-Hungarian  monarchy,  de¬ 
scribed  the  manner  in  which  this  compromise  was  reached  as 

"one  of  the  most  deplorable  chapters  in  tire  history  of  the  policy  of  nationa¬ 
lities  in  the  Monarchy.”  1,1 

i  :  '  ••fsimul  ' 

The  reaction  of  the  Romanians  against  the  forced  incorporation  of 
Transylvania  within  Hungary,  therefore  against  the  Austrian-Hungarian 
compromise  came  to  an  unprecedented  climax  on  both  sides  of  the 
Carpathians.  The  Romanian  national-political  programme  was  widely 
publicized  in  the  press  inside  and  ioutside  the  empire  through  a  me¬ 
morial  —  The  Blaj  Pronouncement  —  drawn  up  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Bla.i  assembly  of  3/15  May  I860  in  which  more  than  60,000  Romanians 
coming  from  all  over  Transylvania  had  participated.  The  Pronounce¬ 
ment  was  a  mass  protest  against  the  forced  union  of  Transylvania  with 
Hungary.  This  time  again  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  large  majority 
of  the  population  in  Transylvania  considered  the  union  a  historical 
injustice  they  had  to  fight  against.  The  document  included  there  major 
demands  :  restoration  of  the  administrative  and  political  autonomy  of 
Transylvania,  recognition  and  enforcement  of  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Sibiu  Diet  in  1863 — 1864,  re-election  of  the  Transylvanian  Diet  on  the 
basis  of  a  truly  popular  representation.  lj 

After  the  dualist  Austro-Hungarian  compromise  :was  achieved,  the 
struggle  of  the  Romanians  for  political  rights  entered  a  new  stage.  The 
idea  that  it  was  only  with  the  support  of  the  masses  of  people  and 
with  the  help  of  public  opinion  all  over  Europe  that  the  national 
struggle  would  be  successful  became  more  and  more  prominent  with  the 
Romanian  political  leaders  and  with  the  other  nationalities.  Romanian 
public  opinion  became  ever  more  aware  of  the  necessity  of  an  organized 
struggle.  Two  trends  took  shape  in  this  respect  represented  by  two 
groups  :  the  active  party  headed  by  Metropolitan  Andrei  Saguna  thought 
that  the  Romanians  should  continue  their  struggle  in  parliament  ;  the 
passive  party,  under  George  RarRiu,  refused  to  participate  in  the 
proceedings  of  parliament.  The  latter  group  gradually  won  over  the 
gteat  majority  of  l^ie  Romanian  public  opinion  iG. 

At  the  same  time  the  Romanian  leaders  in  Banat,  Cri$ana  and 
Maramure§  started  taking  an  active  part  in  the  struggle.  Although 
they  first  advocated  an  active  policy,  they  adopted  new  tactics  designed 
to  support  the  struggle  for  national  liberation.  An  assembly  was  con¬ 
vened  to  this  purpose  in  Timisoara  on  7  February  1369.  About  500 
Romanian  intellectuals  coming  from  all  over  the  Banat,  and  from  as  far 
as  the  Tisza  and  the  Danube  were  present.  After  heated  debates  it 
was  decided  to  set  up  a  national  political  party  with  the  following 
programme  :  solidarity  with  the  other  nationalities  with  similar  in- 
teiests  ;  support  to  the  struggle  for  Transylvania’s  autonomy  ;  oppos¬ 
ing,  through  legal  means,  the  law  of  nationalities  ;  support  for  the 
national  programme  of  the  Croatians  regarding  the  autonomy  of  their 
country  ;  adoption  of  the  principles  of  liberalism  and  democracy  in  all 
the  spheres  of  public  life.  17  Alexandra  Mocioni  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Party. 
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The  setting  up  ol  the  Romanian  National  Party  in  the  Banat  and 
Hungary  was  a  further  step  in  the  consolidation  of  relations  with  the 
Romanians  in  Transylvania,  while  respecting  their  tactics,  supporting 
the  autonomy  of  the  principality  and  cooperation  with  the  Serbian 
and  Croatian  deputies.  A  significant  fact  for  the  strengthening  of  ties 
between  the  national  movements  of  the  Romanians,  Serbians  and 
Croatians  is  the  introduction  in  the  programme  of  their  represen¬ 
tatives  —  at  the  Conference  of  the  Serbians  held  in  Becicherecul  Mare 
on  28  January  1869  —  of  “the  defence  of  Transylvania’s  integrity  on 
the  bases  of  its  political  right.” 

Under  these  conditions,  it  was  also  absolutely  necessary  to  orga¬ 
nize  a  conference  of  the  Romanian  political  leaders  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Transylvania,  which  Kwas  to  discuss  all  the  problems  and 
establish  unitary  political  tactics'  'The  conference  was  held  on  23 — 24 
February/7 — 8  March  1869  at  Miercurea  Sibiulni,  with  the  following 
two  items  on  the  agenda  :  1.  the  setting  up  of  the  Romanian  natio¬ 
nal  party  :  2.  taking  up  a  unitary  attitude  towards  the  elections  to 
be  held  for  the  Diet  of  Pest  and  towards  the  defence  of  national  and 
political  interests  of  the  Romanian  nation.  Some  three  hundred  Ro¬ 
manian  leaders  coming  from  all  parts  of  Transylvania  took  part  in 
the  conference.  They  adopted  passive  tactics,  which  did  not  mean 
renouncing  political  life,  but  carrying  on  a  permanent  extra-parlia¬ 
mentary  activity  in  the  interest  of  Transylvania.  The  Romanian  Na¬ 
tional  Party  of  Transylvania  was  also  set  up,  under  the  leadership 
of  a  central  national  committee  —  headquartered  in  Sibiu  —  with  Ilie 
Macelariu  as  president.  18 

The  organization  of  the  Romanian  bourgeoisie  into  parties  repre¬ 
sented  a  new  stage  in  the  struggle  for  national  freedom.  Although 
the  two  parties  differed  in  point  of  tactics,  their  activities  were  parti¬ 
cularly  important. 

Participating  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Hungarian  parliament, 
Romanian  activists  were  able  to  make  public  opinion  in  Hungary 
concentrate  its  attention  on  the  national  question.  The  consequences 
of  the  activity  of  the  passivists  were  even  more  important,  although 
the  National  Party  of  Transylvania  was  dissolved  on  22  March 
1869.  Nevertheless,  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania  continued  to  hold 
conferences  and  organize  electoral  circles  and  managed  to  awaken  the 
consciousness  of  the  masses  of  people  who  were  thus  able  to  carry 
on  an  organized  political  activity. 

The  formation  of  the  two  political  parties  marked  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  leaders  of  the  Transylvanian  Romanian’s  national  move¬ 
ment  from  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Uniate 
Churches. 

The  struggle  of  the  Romanians  under  its  two  forms  —  active 
and  passive  —  went  on  until  1887,  when  “passivism”  was  adopted 
as  the  only  stand  and  coupled  with  a  feverish  activity  in  all  the  other 
fields  :  political,  economic,  cultural  and  journalistic.  All  the  efforts 
were  aimed  at  preserving  national  identity,  resisting  the  brutal,  ag¬ 
gressive  policy  of  the  Hungarian  State  which  was  tantamount  to  the 
forced  Magyarization  of  Romanians. 

While  stressing  this  fact,  the  American  historian  Arthur  J.  May 
made  the  following  remark  : 
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■“In  spite  of  the  political  union  of  Transylvania  to  Hungary,  partly  because 
of  it.  particularist  sentiments,  even  among  the  Magyar-speaking  papulation, 
continued  to  be  strong.  Of  all  the  national  minorities  in  the  realm  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  the  Romanians,  next  to  the  Italians,  were  the  least  devoted  and  least 
loyal  to  the  Monarchy.”  1fl 

The  Romanians’  resistance  to  Austro-Hungarian  dualism  as¬ 
sumed  new  dimensions  when  Romania  won  absolute  independence  in 
1877  and  asserted  herself  in  international  relations. 

The  proclamation  of  Romania’s  independence  and  the  victorious 
war  which  sanctioned  the  independence  of  the  country  gave  impetus 
to  the  national  struggle  of  the  Romanians  in  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy 
In  Transylvania,  the  Banat  and  Bucovina,  people  hailed  the  heroic 
fighting  of  the  Romanian  soldiers.  Committees  for  the  assistance  of 
the  wounded  were  set  up  in  towns  and  villages  of  Transylvania  and 
Bucovina  ;  about  350  such  committees  headed  by  the  most  outstanding 
people  are  known  in  the  former  province.  Although  the  Magyar  and 
Austrian  authorities,  fearing  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Roma¬ 
nian  population  supported  the  wounded  and  the  war,  put  a  ban  on 
the  activities  of  the  committees,  the  latter  went  on  functioning  and 
gathered  large  sums  of  money  and  gifts  for  the  Romanian  army.  Va¬ 
rious  committees  mentioned  in  their  appeals  “the  call  of  kinship”, 
"‘brotherhood”,  “religious  and  cultural  ties”  ;  they  also  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  victory  of  the  Romanian  soldiers  was  the  victory 
“of  the  entire  nation,  wherever  it  is  scattered.”  Impressive  national 
solidarity  brought  together  “all  those  in  whose  bosoms  throb  warm 
hearts  of  Romanians”,  ‘those  who  fight  for  the  glorious  future  of 
Romania”,  those  united  through  “ties  of  blood”  which  “only  death 
can  sever.”  Despite  obstacles,  despite  the  threats  of  the  authorities, 
thousands  of  young  people  living  in  the  Romanian  territories  under 
foreign  occupation  went  to  Romania  enlisting  as  volunteers  in  the 
Romanian  army  ;  they  were  students,  medical  men,  clerks  etc.  To¬ 
gether  with  their  brothers  in  Romania  they  fought  heroically  in  the 
Balkans  against  the  Ottoman  army. 

The  following  was  stated  in  a  memorandum  of  1881  drawn  up 
by  Gustav  Kalnokv,  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Empire  : 

"From  modest  beginnings,  the  Romanian  State  was  able  first  to  have  its  inde¬ 
pendence  recognized  and  then  it  gradually  gained  international  status  and 
position.  The  Romanian  people  cannot  be  denied  its  ability  to  develop  cultu¬ 
rally  and  become  a  modern  state.  The  awakening  of  its  national  spirit  has  led 
to  the  foundation  —  and  in  everybody’s  oninion  to  a  durable  foundation  —  of 
a  state  which,  though  not  irreproachable,  is  viable  and  efficient.” 20 

Further  on  he  noted  :  “It  was  unavoidable  for  the  Romanians  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania  to  turn  to  their  brothers  across  the  Carpathians,  to  the  state  where 
their  kin  live,  a  state  which  has  risen  to  become  a  member  of  the  European 
family,  with  equal  rights  on  an  international  plane,  growing  in  force  and 
increasiag  the  defensive  capacity  of  its  army,  underrated  at  first  but  visibly 
becoming  stronger  and  gaining  prestige  abroad.  It  has  gladly  granted  to  all 
dissatisfied  people  political  asylum  for  the  present  and  raised  their  hopes  f®r 
the  future.  The  population  of  Romania  have  all  ardently  voiced  their  support 
of  the  right  against  denationalization  and  arbitrariness”21 
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93<  Presenting  the  political  situation  in  Transylvania,  the  memoran¬ 
dum  mentioned  the  following  details  :  n  an.  >  ; 

‘•The  total  population  in  the  provinces  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  amounts  to 
about  15  million  and  a  half,  out  of  which  the  Magyars  form  a  minority  which 
even  according  to  the  estimations  most  favourable  to  them  is  by  far  less  than 
7  million.  The  Romanian  racial  element  in  its  totality  amounts  to  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  number.”  Nevertheless  “The  number  of  their  representatives; 
in  the  Hungarian  Diet  has  always  been  very  small.  There  is  no  Romanian  'to 
hold  or  ever  to  have  held  a  prominent  public  office.  No  gifted  Romanian 
who  could  easily  go  to  Bucharest  to  start  a  career  has  ever  got  an  impor¬ 
tant  position  in  the  Hungarian  capital.  Suspicion  and  reproach  were  always  lied 

up  with  the  national  movements  even  in  some  more  neutral  domain.” 22 

'lb  1 

The  Austro-Hungarian  dual  system  —  a  materialization  of  the 
understanding  between  the  upper  Hapsburg  bourgeoisie  and  the  Ma¬ 
gyar  nobility  — ,  the  many  reactionary  antinational  measures  taken! 
against  the  Romanians  and  the  other  peoples  living  in  the  empire, 
could  in  no  way  hamper  the  struggle  for  the  unification  or  setting 
up  of  national  states.  The  Romanian  intellectuals  stubbornly  and 
courageously'  resisted  Magyarization.  Far  fr6m  frightening  them,  the 
threats  of  the  authorities  made  them  more  stubbornly  fight  for  natio¬ 
nal  and  social  rights.  The  Hungarian  governments  were  not  able  to 
stifle  the  national  awareness  of  a  united  people  wishing  to  gain  liberty, 
to  achieve  union  and  national  independence. 

The  cultural  associations  and  the  press  —  Astra,  Gazeta  Tran- 
silvaniei  (The  Transylvanian  Gazette)  and  Telegrajul  Rom&n  (The  Ro¬ 
manian  Telegraph)  vigorously  opposed  the  oppressive  measures  taken 
against  the  Romanians  and  went  on  demanding  the  recognition  of 
equal  rights  for  all  the  nationalities  in  Transylvania. 

The  report  of  September  1831,  by  neswpaper-correspondent; 
Friedrich  Lachmann  tellingly  describes  the  effervescent  atmosphere  of 
the  time.  Following  his  talk  in  the  city  of  Brasov  with  members  tft 
the  Muresanu  family,  he  wrote  : 

v  r  ■  ttoj  k  n 

“They  belong  to  the  category  of  those  advocates  incarnate  of  Great  Romania 
whose  one  and  single  aim  is  to  be  united  m  the  end  with  their  fellow  coun¬ 
trymen  beyond  the  mountains.  Miue?anu’s  son,  who  seizes  any  opportunity 
to  show  his  fellow-feeling  for  Bucharesters  and  his  utter  disdain  for  the 
government  tthe  dualist  government,  ed.)  and  who  ostentatiously  expresses  his 
antidynastic  feelings  is,  together  with  his  father,  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
among  the  Romanians  living  there.  In  my  presence,  he  repeatedly  said  —  it 
seems  to  me  deliberately  —  that  the  time  was  bound  to  come  when  German 
Austria  would  no  longer  belong  to  the  Monarchy ;  that  moment  would  witness 
the  beginning  of  the  Romanians’ liberation  from  under  the  foreign  yoke,  for,  start¬ 
ing  from  that  moment,  the  disintegration  of  the  Monarchy  would  be  a  fact.” 
One  can  /read  further  in  the  report  that  :  “Since  the  setting  up  of  a  kingdom 
nearby,  the  only  policy  they  carry  on  is  designed  to  achieve  ’Great  Romania’. 
They  all  dream  of  high  offices  and  wealth  and  those  who  should  be  called 
upon  to  educate  the  people  in  political  things  and  guide  them  along  the  right 
path  urge  them  to  be  confident,  for  sooner  or  later  everything  will  be  for 
the  best.  It  is  clear  enough  from  all  the  data  in  the  present  report  that 
among  the  Romanians  in  Hungary  there  are  many  elements  who  are  attracted 
outwards  and  they  exert  the  influence  they  want  to  on  most  of  the  population. 
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All  these  developments  axe  not  new  and  if  for  the  time  being  the  Romanian 
Government  cannot  be  made  directly  responsible  and  accused  of  participating 
in  them,  it  would  still  not  be  correct  to  absolve  it  of  any  interference,  for  the 
language  used  sometimes  in  the  official  press  and  in  the  newspapers  carrying 
articles  inspired  from  beyond  the  Carpathians  proves  it,  besides  the  fact  that 
it  is  corroborated  by  another  quite  decisive  factor,  namely  public  opinion  in 
Romania  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  utterly  anti-Austrian,  an  attitude 
rooteo  for  a  long  time  already  in  that  very  section  of  the  population  which  is 
most  important  and  in  the  army  as  well.”  Offering  a  solution,  the  author  of 
the  report  reached  the  following  typical  conclusion  : 

“To  eradicate  the  problem  of  nationalities  in  Hungary  and  to  put  an  end 
once  and  for  all  to  the  Romanian  question  which  has  become  almost  critical, 
full  equal  rights  ought  to  be  granted  to  all  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  making 
all  those  who  live  in  the  lands  of  the  Magyar  crown  feel  they  are  Magyars 
and  can  look  forward  to  a  brighter  future  than  before  ;  thus  even  the  most 
incarnate  advocates  of  ’Great  Romania’  •*—  no  matter  the  temptations  coming 
from  Bucharest  —  will  gradually  become  persuaded  that  it  would  be  madness 
to  seeK  salvation  bevond  the  Carpathians.”  23 

.  .  ■  r 

As  far  as  the  Austro-Hungarian  state  system  was  concerned,  the 
Budapest  government  adopted  from  the  very  beginning  the  principle 
of  a  uninational  Hungary,  pursuing  therefore  the  same  policy  of  assi¬ 
milation  through  Magyarization.  The  law  providing  equal  rights  to 
the  Romanian  nation  as  well  as  the  other  bills  passed  by  the  Sibiu 
Diet  were  abrogated  and  the  annexation  of  Transylvania  to  Hungaiy 
(June  1867)  2i  was  thus  sanctioned.  National  discrimination,  resulting' 
from  the  way  laws  were  enforced  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  was 
bitterly  resented. 

For  instance,  the  law  of  the  pres?  in  Transylvania  provided 
that  a  sum  of  money  amounting  to  as  much  as  10,000  florins  was  to 
be  paid  as  security  for  any  periodical  issued.  Copies  of  each  publica¬ 
tion  were?  to  be  sent  beforehand  doth  to  the  Ministry  of  Internal 
Affairs  and  to  the  Judge  and  Prosecutor  at  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the 
district  where  the  paper  was  published.  For  any  article  considered 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Hungarian  State,  fines  were 
paid  or  sentences  were  served  (up  to  two  years).  25 

The  way  in  which  the  electoral  law  was  applied  in  Hungary 
and  in  Transylvania  was  not  the  same.  The  measures  taken  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania  were  deliberately  meant  to  prevent  the  Romanians  as  well 
as  the  other  non-Magyar  nationalities  from  voting,  by  increasing  the 
incomes  coming  from  the  exploitation  of  land  and  needed  as  qualifi¬ 
cation  and  by  excluding  all  those  who  could  not  read  and  write  in 
Hungarian.  One  should  add  to  all  this  the  unequal  subdivision  into 
constituencies.  Intimidation  and  electoral  corruption  were  methods 
used  particularly  with  the  non-Magyar  nationalities  and  they  too  con¬ 
tributed  to  worsen  national  discrimination.  A  report  the  general  con¬ 
sul  of  Great  Britain  in  Budapest  sent  later  on  to  the  British  foreign 
minister  is  quite  telling  in  this  respect  : 

“The  Law  regarding  elections  is  one  of  the  principal  grievances  of  the  Rou¬ 
manian  population,  as  owing  to  it  they  find  themselves  unable  to  secure  a 
fair  and  adequate  representation  in  Parliament.  They  have  of  late  years,  and 
in  this  action  they  have  recently  been  joined  by  all  Roumanians  in  all  parts 
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of  Hungary,  decided  te  abstain  altogether  from  participating  in  the  elections 
as  a  protest  against  the  exceptional  disabilities  under  which  they  labour.  The 
franchise  is  non  only,  having  in  view  the  backward  state  of  the  country  and  the 
comparative  poverty  of  the  people,  relatively,  but  also  absolutely,  higher  than 
that  existing  in  Hungary.  In  that  country  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  5  fl. 
admit  to  electoral  rights,  while  in  Ttansilvania  the  suffrage  is  g  fl.  More¬ 
over,  the  Magyar  and  Szekler  population  of  Transilvania  are  in  possession  of 
ancient  electoral  rights,  and  which  give  to  them,  at  least  for  some  years  to 
come,  what  almost  amounts  to  universal  suffrage.  All  “Nobles”,  and  they  are 
exclusively  Hungarians,  and  very  numerous,  who,  as  such,  possessed  the  fran¬ 
chise  in  1872,  are  permitted  to  retain  it  during  their  life-time.  That  this  pri¬ 
vilege  affords  a  great  advantage  to  the  Magyars  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
67.4  per  cent  of  all  the  electors  in  Transylvania  belong  to  the  class  of  “No¬ 
bles".  Furthermore,  the  electoral  districts  have  been,  since  1868,  continually 
reorganized  and  readjusted,  in  order  to  facilitate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  return 
of  Magyar  representatives.  In  localities  inhabited  by  Magyars,  the  electoral 
districts  are  small  and  numerous,  with  perhaps  only  a  few  hundred  voters 
in  each,  while  in  those  parts  where  the  Roumanians  are  in  preponderating 
numbers  the  districts  are  extensive,  with  some  thousands  of  voters.  The  polling- 
places  are  situated,  when  practicable,  in  Magyar  centres,  and  I  have  been 
assured  that  many  a  Roumanian  voter  is  more  than  a  day’s  journey  distant 
from  the  polling-booths,  so  that  it  would  be  physically  impossible  for  him  to 
exercise  his  political  rights.  The  Roumanians  are  exceedingly  emphatic  in 
their  condemnation  of  the  Electoral  Law,  which  they  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
gravest  injustices  inflicted  on  them...' 

Ob  all  questions  relating  to  the  provincial  administration  and  to  judicial  pro- 
•edure  there  were  many  complaints...  At  first  sight  I  was  puzzled  with  the 
fact,  that  in  districts  in  which  Roumanians  formed  96  or  97  per  cent  of  the 
population,  there  were  relatively  so  few  in  possession  of  those  posts  which  are 
obtained  by  election.  I  was  told  that  this  was  owing  to  the  mode  in  winch 
the  elections  were  conducted,  to  the  arbitrary  distribution  and  division  of  the 
district,  and  to  the  fanchise...  The  Roumanians  further  declare  that  they  are 
practically  excluded  from  all  posts  under  the  nomination  of  the  Government ; 
and  I  was  shov/n  elaborate  statistics  proving  that  the  Roumanians  furnished 
under  2  per  cant  of  all  the  State  employes,  though  numbering  about  a  sixth 
of  the  population  and  75  per  cent  of  this  2  per  cent  weie  in  very  subordinate 
offices. 

I  may  add  that  both  from  Saxons  and  Roumanians  there  were  many  complaints 
as  to  the  want  of  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  employes,  an  evil  which  is, 
however,  so  general  throughout  Hungary,  that  it  can  form  bo  special  grie¬ 
vance  for  any  nationality.”  26 

As  already  mentioned  above,  in  December  1867  the  Dual  Empire 
adopted  a  new  Constitution.  As  far  as  the  national  question  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Constitution  was  supplemented  by  the  law  passed  on 
6  December  1368  by  the  Hungarian  Parliament  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  there  was  a  single  political  nation  —  “the  indivisible,  unitary 
Magyar  nation”  —  and  which  decreed  Hungarian  was  the  official 
state  language,  also  mentioning  the  cases  in  which  the  languages  of 
nationalities  could  be  “used  officially”  (hivatalos  hasznalat).  These 
liberties  and  rights  were  not  secured  or  respected  ;  on  the  contrary 
they  were  fiercely,  violated  and  an  ever  stricter  policy  of  Magyari- 
zation  was  pursued.  A  number  of  laws  and  measure!,  successively 
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adopted  in  1879,  1883,  1981,  1983,  etc.,  regarding  education,  adminis¬ 
tration  etc.  annulled  in  fact  all  the  above-mentioned  stipulation  in  the 
Constitution.  27 

The  order  given  by  Jozsef  Prenay,  Hungary’s  minister  of  inter¬ 
nal  affairs,  to  the  governors  of  the  counties  and  to  the  village  and 
town  mayors  in  Transylvania  concerning  the  “anti-State  Daco-Ro- 
manian”  demonstration  by  pupils  of  the  Secondary  School  in  Blaj 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  here  : 

“As  is  known,  demonstrations  were  held  this  year  in  mid-May  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Blaj  secondary  school,  obviously  directed  against  the  Hungarian  state, 
i.e.  they  were  Daco- Romanian.  Measures  have  been  taken  :  those  directly  or 
indirectly  participating  in  those  demonstrations  were  severely  punished.  It  is 
necessary  to  draw  your  attention  to  these  plots  especially  as  some  newspapers 
published  in  Romanian  carried  calls  to  organization  and  even  bigger  demon¬ 
strations.  They  must  be  prevented  and  we  must,  in  general,  act  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  the  national  dreams  of  extremists  from  becoming  an  epidemic 
and  taking  roots  among  the  Romanian  pupils.  That  is  why  it  is  necessary 
to  take  the  strictest  measures  against  all  the  national  trends  coming  from  the 
students  or  from  other  circles,  and  never  tolerate  national  demonstrations.  We 
therefore  draw  your  attention,  Mr.  Mayor,  to  the  necessity  to  keep  under  strict 
observation  all  the  national  movements  on  the  territory  under  your  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  —  as  the  inspector-general  does  not  come  very  often  to  education¬ 
al  establishments  —  to  repress,  when  necessary,  with  the  composure  and  by 
the  means  already  suggested,  even  the  smallest  demonstrations  that  might  be 
organized.”  28 

The  English  historian  C.  A.  Macartney  attributes  those  very  strict 
instructions  to  the  usual  mentality  of  the  Magyar  ruling  class  : 

“Magyar-minded  ruling  class  in  Hungary  had  never  in  history  regarded  their 
State  as  either  a-national  or  multi-national,  and  they  did  not  do  so  now.  They 
could  not  feel  that  the  primacy  allowed  by  the  Law  to  their  laguage  was 
simply  a  pragmatic  concession  to  administrative  efficiency,  and  that  the  State 
was  no  more  ’theirs’  than  it  was  the  Slovaks’  or  the  Roumanians’.  They  were 
even  convinced  —  and  the  conduct  of  the  nationalitities  in  and  after  1843  had 
deepened  that  conviction  —  that  the  very  existence  of  Hungary  depended  on  the 
maintenance  of  its  Magyar  character. 

While  Deak  and  Eotvos  were  alive  and  politically  active,  their  influence  was 
still  strong  enough  to  compel  a  certain  moderation,  and  at  least  the  main  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Law  were  observed.  But  the  pot  was  simmering  even  then,  and 
a  big  change  for  the  worse  set  in  when  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  was  taken 
over  by  Tisza.  ”  29 

Most  of  the  Romanians  gave  their  whole  attention  to  the  orga¬ 
nization  of  the  political  struggle.  An  important  step  was  the  confe¬ 
rence  of  the  electoral  circles  of  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania,  the 
Banat,  Cri$ana  and  Maramure?,  held  in  Sibiu  on  12 — 14  May  1881, 
which  decided  the  union  of  the  Romanian  National  Party  of  the  Ba¬ 
nat  and  Hungary  with  the  Romanian  National  Party  of  Transylvania 
into  one  single  party  —  the  Romanian  National  Party. 30  The  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  new  party  included  objectives  such  as  the  autonomy 
of  Transylvania,  the  struggle  against  national  oppression,  the  right 
to  use  the  Romanian  language  in  both  administration  and  justice,  the 
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employment,  in  all  the  regions  inhabited  by  Romanians,  of  Romaniah 
or  Romanian-speaking  officials,  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  nationali¬ 
ties,  electoral  laws  ensuring  universal  suffrage  or  at  the  very  least  a 
vote  for  every  direct  tax-payer,  the  functioning  of  denominational 
schools.  Considering  that 

•  i  .■  .  i  m  •  -  ;fT 

“the  prosperity  of  the  state  depends  upon  the  satisfaction  of  all,, its  citizens 
and  that  the  protection  of  one  nationality  and ,  the  suppression  of  the,  others 
breed  discontent  and  unrest  among  the  citizens  of  the  state  and  mutual  hatred, 
the  National  Party  will  fight  against  all  Magyarizing  tendencies  manifested 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  state  authorities,  denouncing  them  as  unpatriotic,’' 


was  the  conclusion  in  point  of  the  Programme  of  the  Romanian  Na¬ 
tional  Party  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary  issued  in  1881.  31  The  con¬ 
ference  entrusted  George  Baritiu  with  the  preparation  of  a  memoran¬ 
dum  analyzing  all  the  aspects  of  the  condition  of  the  Romanians  li¬ 
ving  in  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy.  33 

The  memorandum  was  published  in  Romanian,  Hungarian  and 
German.  It  was  a  scathing  criticism  of  the  unjust  laws  of  the  Dual 
Empire  :  the  electoral  and  agrarian  laws,  the  law  of  the  press.  Its 
conclusion  was  unequivocal  :  "never  and  under  no  circumstances  will 
the  Romanian  nation  agree  to  the  dual  system.”  And  here  is  another 
sombre  conclusion  for  multinational  empires,  then  and  always  : 
"Whenever  they  attempted  to  spoliate  and  demoralize  the  peoples, 
the  strongest  empires  only  prepared  a  catastrophe  which  was  followed 
by  their  dissolution.” 

The  Magyar  Government  could  not  tolerate  a  Romanian  politi¬ 
cal  party  that  openly  and  firmly  laid  down  their  claims.  By  the  writ¬ 
ten  order  No  321  of  1894  the  Romanian  National  Party  was  dissolved. 
The  Circular  Order  of  6  January  1895  read  as  follows  :> 

“Therefore,  in  conformity  with  Article  XL,  paragraph  16  of  the  Law  of  1879 
and  on  the  basis  of  this  order  anyone  participating  in  or  helping  convene 
meetings  of  the  above-mentioned  party  will  be  sentenced  up  to  fifteen  days 
imprisonment  and  fined  up  to  100  florins.”  33 


Very  few  Romanians  were  able  to  exercise  the  right  to  vote 
granted  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century.  The  electoral  law 
gave  the  right  to  vote  only  to  the  noblemen,  the  landowners,  the 
clergy,  the  lawyers,  the  state  officials  and  to  the  “rich”  peasants.  As 
before  1848  all  the  Romanian  peasants  had  been  serfs,  few  of  them 
could  be  “rich”  in  the  sense  of  the  electoral  law  so  that  they  could 
be  granted  the  right  to  vote.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  seats 
in  parliament  was  not  proportionate  to  the  number  of  the  population 
belonging  to  each  nationality.  In  1910,  of  the  413  deputies  making  up 
the  Budapest  parliament,  393  were  Hungarians,  13  Germans,  2  Slo¬ 
vaks  and  5  were  Romanians  (Vasile  Damian  elected  at  Baia  de  Cri$  ; 
Dr.  Teodor  Mihali  at  Iclanda  Mare  ;  Dr.  $tefan  Cicio  Pop  at  Siria  ; 
Dr.  Nicolae  Serban  at  Fagaras  ;  Dr.  Alexandru  Vaida  Voievod  at 
Arpa$ul  de  Jos).  34 

Proportional  to  their  number  in  the  structure  of  the  population, 
the  Romanians  ought  to  have  had  a  much  larger  number  of  seats  in 
parliament.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  five  Romanian  deputies 
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could  do  nothing  more  but  state  their  grievances  and  demands.  35  The 
examples  given,  by  the  same  Friedrich  Lachmann  in  the  report  we 
have  already  mentioned  are  significant  in  this  respect  : 

“In  this  region  (i.e.  Alba  Iulia,  ed.)  where  the  Magyar  are  definitely  a  mino¬ 
rity,  pressure  is  often  brought  to  bear  on  the  Romanians.  Most  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Zlatna  are  Romanians.  They  make  up  two  thirds  of  a  total  of  3000 
people.  It  is  the  Romanians  who  dominate  now  in  Zlatna  and  the  Magyars 
have  lost  the  credit  tHey  enjoyed,  especially  since  a  Magyar  tax  collector 
embezzled  4000  florins  —  public  money  —  some  time  ago.  Knopfler,  an  account¬ 
ant  and  counsellor,  told  me  all  about  the  situation  and  stressed  particularly 
the  fact  that  the  Romanians  hero  are  convinced  that  they  are  punished  severe¬ 
ly  for  the  slightest  infringement  of  the  law  just  because  they  are  Roma¬ 
nians,  while  (the  authorities)  turn  a  blind  eye  on  many  of  the  Hungarians’ 
mistakes.  To  put  it  briefly,  there  is  no  justice  and  this  breeds  general  discon¬ 
tent.  However,  anybody  assessing  the  situation  in  the  cold  light  of  reason 
becomes  fully  convinced  that  a  radical  improvement  of  the  situation  —  which 
becomes  more  and  more  unbearable  with  every  passing  day  —  could  be  possi¬ 
ble  only  when  the  present  system  is  done  away  with  and  when  officials,  by 
profession  replace  those  elected...” 

Further  on  Friedrich  Lachmann  reported  : 

“The  peasant  works  only  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay,  always  to  pay.  When  he 
has  paid  his  duties,  he  pays  again  for  the  building  of  a  hospital  or,  under  some 
name  dr  other,  he  pays  g  tax  to  the  district  judge,  church  tythes  or  taxes 
for  a  new  roa'd,  he  pgyS  the  tax-collectors,  etc.„  and  then  starts  paying  again 
whenever  necessary.  A  serioufc  an  cl  strict  inquiry  would  bring  to  light  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cases  when  the  peasants  paid  the  same  duties  3  or  4  times.  Both 
the  Romanian  and  Hungarian  peasants  cannot  see  their  way  in  the  8 — 9  kinds 
of  county  or  communal  taxes  ;  they  are  not  always  given  receipts  and  when 
they  have  done  their  utmost  to  pay  off  a  debt  they  may  have  paid  two  or 
three  times  already  and  to  save  some  meat  for  tomorrow,  the  village  magis¬ 
trate  squeezes  out  even  the  little  they  are  left  as  interest  charged  for  a  capital 
the  peasants  may  never  have;cashed.  ’ 

i  Such  cases  : 

/...which  unfortunately  are  not  infrequent  breed  anger  and  aversion  ;  they 
gradually  become  !he  rule  for  the  Romanian  population,  degenerating  in  the 
end  in  sheer  hatred  for  a  nationality.”  36 

Although  the  discontent  of  the  nationalities  was  more  and  more 
manifest  all  over  the  country,  presaging  the  great  storm  that  was 
to  break  out,  the  political  leaders  of  Hungary  carried  on  their  chau¬ 
vinistic  policy  of  social  and  national  oppression. 

In  his  electoral  speech  of  5  August  1894,  Prime  Minister  G.  We- 
kerle  said  : 

“We  will  never  tolerate  any  attempt  against  the  integrity  of  the  state.  We  will 
not  allow  the  division  of  this  country  into  new  state  formations  according 
to  the  nationalities  living  in  them,  each  with  its  own  administration  ;  neither 
will  we  allow  such  a  division  into  constituencies...  This  is  the  traditional  policy 
we  must  approve  of  unreservedly,  this  is  the  only  modus  procedendi  of  libe¬ 
ralism.”  37 

Kalman  Tisza,  former  president  of  the  council  of  ministers,  con¬ 
ditioned  the  existence  of  nationalities  in  the  following  way  : 
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“The  nationalities  in  Hungary  will  exist  only  if,  besides  love  of  liberty,  they 
are  sensible  enough  to  realize  how  far  they  are  allowed  to  go  in  their  use  of 

liberty,”  38 

and  in  the  speech  delivered  at  Pressburg  on  13  October  1894,  D.  Szi- 
lagv,  minister  of  justice,  said  about  the  demands  of  the  Romanians  : 

“it  is  not  permitted  to  disturb  the  unity  of  the  Hungarian  State  by  any  kind 
of  national  territorial  formation  belonging  to  one  nationality,  and  we  consider 
the  unity  of  the  state  language  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  unity  of  the 
Hungarian  Stale.” 

He  maintained  that  Hungary  respected  the  rights  of  nationalities 
granted  by  the  Constitution.  Repressive  measures  were  justified 
because 

“the  agitation  carried  on  by  the  nationalities  is  such  that  they  have  lost  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution.”  39 

To  put  it  briefly,  the  three  great  statesmen  of  Hungary  held 
that  the  existence  of  nationalities  depended  on  the  acceptance  “with¬ 
out  any  reserve”  of  a  traditional”  policy.  The  representatives  of 
the  government  were  not  interested  in  admitting  that  laws  were 
violated  and  the  aim  of  their  chauvinistic  policy  (such  an  admission 
would  have  proved  false  the  particularly  liberal  propaganda  Hungary 
boasted  about  in  the  West).  In  his  work,  The  National  Policy,  the 
Hungarian  writer  Geza  Kosztenszki  courageously  revealed  the  real 
purpose  of  Magyar  policj^  : 

“Let  us  leave  aside  the  conventional  lie  and  stop  claiming  that  we  do  not 
want  to  destroy  the  non-Magyar  nationalities.  Yes,  we  want  to  suppress  them 
and  we  must  suppress  them”  4* 

Magyarization  was  also  upheld  by  Baron  Desider  Banffy,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  (1895 — 1899)  : 

“My  chauvinistic  policy  is  an  irressistible  aspiration  towards  a  definite  aim  I 
want  to  attain  at  all  costs  :  the  creation  of  a  unitary  Hungarian  state  with 
one  single  state  language  (Der  Avfbau  des  sinheitlichen,  einsprachigen  unga- 
risehen  Siaates',.”  41 

The  Magyar  poet  Endre  Adv  condemned  chauvinistic  education 
in  schools  : 

“I  have  learnt  from  the  reverend  father  Palfy  that  it  is  patriotic  to  speak  ill 
of  the  Germans,  Serbians,  Romanians,  Slovaks.  Is  that  good  and  proper  ?  If 
so,  I  solemnly  declare  I  am  no  patriot.  I  respect  every  nation,  language,  belief 
and  right  extra  et  intra  Hungariam.”  <’ 

Magyarization,  achieved  through  various  means  and  under  many 
forms  brought  about  a  stauncher  national  resistance  and  intensified 
the  fight  for  liberation.  A  report  the  consul-general  of  Great  Britain 
in  Budapest,  Arthur  Nicolson,  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  June  1891 
stated  the  following  regarding  the  condition  of  the  Romanians  in 
Transylvania  : 

“During  the  tour  which  I  have  recently  made  in  Transylvania,  I  found  among 
all  intelligent  classes  of  Roumanians  a  feeling  of  widespread  discontent,  ground- 
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ed  on  more  serious  and  specific  grievances  than  those  which  exist  among  the 
Serb  and  Croat  nationalities,  and  to  which  expression  and  form  has  been  given 
by  a  well-organized  system  of  opposition.  Furthermore,  and  this  is  peculiar 
t«  the  situation  in  Transylvania,  there  is  not  only  openly  expressed  sympathy 
in  Roumania  with  the  grievances  of  their  brethren,  but  means  have  of  late 
been  adopted  in  that  country  also  towards  assisting  in  their  alleviation. 

Tiie  school  question  is  among  the  chief  grievances  of  the  Roumanian  population  ; 
and  as  it  is  through  the  schools  that  the  Hungarian  Government  are  mainly 
endeavouring  to  impose  their  language  and  national  character  on  the  several 
races,  it  is  round  the  question  perhaps  that  the  fiercest  struggle  is  being  waged... 
Moreover,  they  point  out  the  extreme  difficulty  in  many  districts  of  finding 
teachers  who  have  studied  Hungarian  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  Government  ;  and  they  have  had  cause  to  fear  that  a  non-compliance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Government  will  lead  to  the  closing  of  the  confessional 
school,  and  its  substitution  by  a  State  establishment.  The  Romanians  further 
complain  that  the  applications  which  they  have  made  for  permission  to  open 
one  or  two  more  middle  schools  have  been  ignored  ;  and  that  since  1868  no  new 
schools  of  this  character  have  been  established.  They  also  assert  that  a  fifth 
gymnasium  which  they  possessed  lias  been  recently  closed  by  the  Government*". 43 

Summing  up  all  the  efforts  for  denationalization  made  and  the 
oppressive  measures  taken  in  the  course  of  30  years,  the  Egyetertes 
newspaper  noted  in  June  1904  : 

“After  thirty  years  of  laws  facilitating  Magyarization,  it  is  still  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  Magyarization  of  nationalities.  This  is  a  hallucination  which  can 
only  keep  alive  and  stir  up  the  bitter  discontent  ef  non-Magyar  nationalities.” 44 

Budapesti  Hirlap  carried  the  following  bitter  comments  by  Gus¬ 
tav  Bekists,  a  promoter  and  advocate  of  the  policy  of  forced  Ma¬ 
gyarization  : 

■  ii‘ 

“A.  good  command  of  the  language  does  not  turn  enybody  into  a  Magyar  if  he 
does  not  love  the  Magyar  homeland  truly.  It  is  the  Daco-Romanian  and  Slovak 
agitators  who  have  a  perfect  command  of  Magyar.  In  general,  the  cultivated 
classes  of  the  Slovaks  and  the  Romanians  can  speak  our  language.  And  yet,  un¬ 
fortunately,  they  have  not  joined  the  national  Magyar  cause.”  45 

The  Tisza  government  which  was  in  office  for  fifteen  years,  from 
1375  to  1890,  46  pursued  an  ever  more  intense  policy  of  Magyarization 
of  the  other  nationalities  in  the  Dual  Empire.  All  the  governments  which 
succeeded  Tisza  considered  Hungary  in  the  light  of  Magyar  supremacy 
over  the  other  peoples.  Their  policy  was  different  only  in  the  manner 
in  which  Magyarization  was  carried  out  and  in  the  degree  of  violence 
they  used  to  attain  their  aim,  i.e.  to  create 

“a  Magyar  national  state,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  future  Monarchy.” 

Under  these  conditions,  the  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
issued  a  strictly  secret,  ample  work  (about  1000  pages)  on  the  Roma¬ 
nians  in  Hungary,  edited  by  Antal  Huszar.  A  very  small  number  of 
copies  was  printed,  exclusively  for  the  members  of  the  government.  47 
Proceeding  from  the  actual  number  of  Romanians  in  Hungary  and  in 
Transylvania,  the  authors  analysed  the  main  factors  supporting  the 
Romanian  national  movement  which 
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“with  every  passing  day  stir  up  in  the  Romanian  people  feelings  and  aspirations 
aimed  against  the  Hungarian  state,  which  are  concealed  under  the  name  of 
national  awareness.” 

tin-  ...  H  ii'ii,  ,  ">m  .  •{ .  .1  ;«> 

Some  of  the  main  “factors”  playing  a  very  important  role  in 
this  respect  were  mentioned,  such  as  “the  Romanian  schools”  (there 
were  four  secoundary  schools  and  a  gymnasium,  all  of  them  maintained 
by  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  for  three-and-a-half  million  Roma¬ 
nians)  regarded  as  “hotbeds”  and  “sources”  of  the  separatist  feelings 
and  aspirations  of  the  Romanians  ;  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  whose 
servants  were  “the  most  active  agents  of  the  Romanian  National  Party”, 
the  authors  also  showing  concern  about  the  fact  that  the  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox  Metropolitan  Church  in  Bucharest  called  itself  the  Metropolitan 
Church  of  Ungro-Vlahia  (Hungarian  Wallachia),  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  in  Transylvania  being  thus  placed  under  its  jurisdiction  ;  the 
Romanian  cultural  institutions,  more  especially  Astra  about  which  the 
authors  wrote  that 

“Since  it  was  founded,  in  1861,  to  this  day  it  has  uninterruptedly  served  the 
Romanians’  nationalist  aims,  being  one  of  the  main  factors  of  their  agitations 
and  the  most  dangerous  element  for  Magyar  state  policy.”  48 

Referring  to  the  rich  cultural  activities  of  Astra,  the  authors 
affirmed  that 

“they  are  in  fact  the  most  suitable  opportunities  to  awaken  the  national 
awareness  of  the  Romanian  people  in  various  regions” 

and  they  also  held  that,  taking  into  consideration  Magyar  state  policy 
and  the  idea  of  a  Magyar  state, 

“the  Romanian  culture  cannot  be  said  to  exist  for  in  Hungary  there  is  only  a 
Magyar  culture  4:1 

i.  yn  .  i  -t  . u  •  > 

the  Romanian  press,  to  which  a  large  number  of  men  of  letters,  histor¬ 
ians,  writers,  publicists  from  Romania  and  from  other  Romanian  pro¬ 
vinces  contributed,  was  viewed  as 

“the  most  active  and  efficient  factor  of  Romanian  national  policy 50  through 
their  widespread  relations  the  Romanian  credit  and  financial  establish¬ 
ments  (with  their  almost  600  clerks),  particularly  banks,  make  up  a  complex 
mechanism  of  the  national  movement.  The  situation  of  the  Romanian  banks  was 
to  become  more  secure,  showed  the  authors,  as  a  consequence  of  the  conference 
held  on  26  September  1906  which  decided  the  setting  up  of  a  company  under 
the  name  of  Solidaritatea  whose  purpose  was  “to  consolidate  Romanian  eco¬ 
nomic  activity.”  51 

Considering  all  the  above  factors,  the  authors  were  of  opinion  that 
it  was  still  possible  to  save  the  idea  of  a  unitary  national  Hungarian 
state  “if  one  acted  firmly  and  without  any  compromise.”  Concrete 
proposals  were  submitted  to  the  decision-making  bodies  :  Magyar  was 
to  replace  Romanian  as  the  language  of  instruction,  in  all  the  Roma¬ 
nian  schools  ;  strict  and  systematic  control  over  all  Romanian  schools 
and  their  curricula,  boarding  schools,  school  museums,  the  activity  of 
choirs,  orchestras,  etc.  ;  dissolution  of  Astra  and  —  for  the  time  being  — 
the  change  of  its  name  into  The  Literary  and  Cultural  Society  of  Roma¬ 
nians  in  Hungary  ;  dissolution  of  the  branches  of  the  society  (there 
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was  one  in  every  district),  closing  of  Astra  village  libraries,  strict  con¬ 
trol  of  its  entire  activity,  removal  of  all  “nationalist”  books  from 
libraries  etc.  :  substantial  increase  of  guaranty  money  paid  for  the 
publication  of  Romanian  newspapers  (“this  measure  would  be  effective 
indeed,  considering  the  Romanians’  lack  of  funds”)  and  bringing  to 
trial  newspapermen  as  criminal,  aot  as  political,  offenders  ;  cancelling 
of  free  season  tickets  ;  finally  the  publication  by  the  Hungarian  Minis¬ 
try  of  Internal  Affairs  of  an  important  bilingual  magazine  (in  Hungar¬ 
ian  and  Romanian),  etc.  ;  the  Magyar  government  put  pressure 
on  the  governing  bodies  in  Bucharest  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Metropolitan  See  in  Bucharest  concomitantly  with  the  emancipation 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Hungary  from  the  authority  of  the  Bucha¬ 
rest  Metropolitan  See  ;  strict  control  of  the  activity  of  the  Orthodox 
chuiches  in  Hungary,  of  their  seminaries,  denominational  schools,  etc. 

“In  order  Ic  make  the  political  gangrene  which  is  eating  into  the  body  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  country  disappear  once  and  Cor  all.”  52 

The  Romanian  Orthodox  theological  education  was  to  be  abolished, 
the  activity  of  the  existing  Romanian  banks  was  to  be  restricted  and 
the  setting  up  of  others  to  be  forbidden  (by  imposing  very  difficult 
•conditions  regarding  the  opening  of  new 'banks);  organization  in  the 
regions  inhabited  by  Romanians  of  so-called  Magyar  District  People’s 
Banks  designed  to  hinder  the  activity  of  the  Romanian  banks  ;  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Romanian  National  Party. 

The  measures  taken  in  the  years  that  followed,  no  matter  how 
drastic  and  whatever  their  nature,  did  not  reach  their  final  aim  i.g. 
the  suppression  of  the  struggle  for  national  liberty  of  the  Romanians 
or  of  other  oppressed  nations.  Yet  they  did  a  lot  of  harm  and  caused 
great  sufferings  to  the  severely  tried  generation  of  the  time.  The 
famous  Appenyi  School  Law  of  1907  held  a  place  apart  among  the 
measures  taken.  It  was  in  the  following  words  that  Count  Albert 
Appony  addressed  Parliament  in  order  to  stress  the  efficacy  of  the  bill  : 

“In  a  few  years  it  will  destroy  all  the  unpatriotic  schools,” 53  as  “each  school 
and  each  teacher  —  whatever  the  kind  of  school  and  no  matter  if  it  is  main¬ 
tained  by  tile  state  or  not  —  must  instil  and  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  pupils 
the  idea  of  uniting  with  the  Magyar  homeland.  This  viewpoint  must  prevail  in  the 
•entire  education...”  54 

r  ,rC  r 

Tisza  stubbornly  opposed  universal  suffrage,  motivating  his  atti¬ 
tude  as  follows  : 

“It  would  have  been  more  fatal  than  any  threatening  crisis,  for  it  would  have 
•destroyed  the  national  (Magyar)  state  for  ever.”  55 

He  also  maintained  that  it  was  necessary  to  amend  the  criminal 
law  (1894)  in  order  to  cope  with 

“the  agitations  of  those  without  a  homeland”,  for  “the  keen  eye  and  the  hand 
that  punishes  and  defends  the  Magyar  state  must  act  resolutely  and  without 
•delay.  So  far  this  problem  has  been  treated  in  too  chivalrous  a  spirit !” w 

The  draconian  measures  taken  later  on  by  the  Fejervary  Cabinet 
were  meant  to  provide  the  state  with  new  means  of  suppressing  the 
national  struggle  :  an  increased  number  of  gendarmes,  “the  necessary 
•armed  forces”  placed  at  the  disposal  of  district  gendarmeries,  a  ban  on 
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public  meetings,  simplification  of  the  court  proceedings  for  “instiga¬ 
tion  and  rebellion”  in  order  to  “punish  rapidly  those  considered 
guilty” 57  a.s.o.  All  the  laws  and  measures  meant  to  secure  the  Ma- 
gyarization  of  Romanians  and  the  “pacification  of  the  Hungarian  State” 
did  not  reach  their  aim.  At  every  level  and  by  every  means  the  Roma¬ 
nians  went  on  fighting  for  survival  and  for  their  legitimate  right  to 
live  in  their  own  country.  Despite  repressive  measures,  cultural  associa¬ 
tions.  the  press,  the  Romanian  National  Party  grew  more  and  more 
active,  particularly  after  Romania  won  its  independence.  Thus,  few 
months  after  the  publication  at  Sibiu  in  1882  of  Memorialul  Explicativ 
(The  Explanatory  Memorial)  by  George  Baritiu,  the  first  publication 
of  the  kind  meant  to  be  read  by  foreigners,  protest  meetings  and 
demonstrations  of  the  Romanians  took  place  in  Sibiu,  Blaj,  Deva  and 
in  other  localities  in  Transylvania,  against  the  second  school  law  passed 
by  the  Hungarian  Parliament.  Particularly  important  was  the  publica¬ 
tion  at  Sibiu,  from  20  April  1884  to  16/29  April  1903,  of  the  political 
and  cultural  newspaper  Tribuna,  edited  by  the  Romanian  writer  loan 
Slavici  from  1884  to  1886.  The  paper  played  a  very  important  part  in 
the  struggle  for  national  liberation  of  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania, 
including  among  its  contributors  the  young  members  of  the  Romanian 
National  Party  (called  tribuni$ii),  who  vrashed  to  lend  a  marked  social 
and  political  character  to  the  political  struggle. 

The  struggle  for  national  unity  grew  ever  more  intense  ;  Roma¬ 
nians  on  both  sides  of  the  Carpathians  and  Romanians  living  in  all  the 
occupied  territories  joined  the  fight. 

The  cause  of  the  Romanians  commanded  the  attention  of  progres¬ 
sive  political  circles  and  personalities  in  Europe.  Thus  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Congress  held  in  Rome  in  1891,  after  the  Romanian  political 
leader  Nicolae  Fleva  read  his  report  on  the  injustice  the  Romanians 
in  Transylvania  suffered,  presented  —  through  the  Italian  deputy 
Renato  Imbriani  seconded  by  Menotti  Garibaldi,  son  of  Giuseppe  Gari¬ 
baldi  —  a  motion  regarding  “the  right  of  all  peoples  to  national  unity”, 
which  was  adopted  bv  all  the  delegations,  the  Austro-Hungarian  one 
excepted. 

The  protests  of  the  Romanian  population  and  of  its  deputies  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  extraordinary  conference  of  the  Romanian  National 
Party,  held  at  Sibiu  on  20 — 21  January  1892.  It  was  decided  to  send 
a  Memorandum  to  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  I.  comprising  the  demands 
of  the  Romanians  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  and  a  systematic 
criticism  of  the  intolerant  policy  of  the  Magyar  Government.  The 
conference  elected  Dr.  loan  Ratiu  (who  belonged  to  the  tribuiii$ti) 
president  of  the  party.  In  his  speech,  loan  Ratiu  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  Romanians  ir.  Austria-Hungary  commanded  the  attention  of 
European  public  opinion  and  stressed  that 

“our  grievances  having  spread  now  all  over  Europe  are  listened  to  and  con¬ 
sidered  right  and  true  by  all  nations  and  It  is  not  our  fault  that  European 
public  opinion  has  come  to  realize  that  there  is  something  rotten  ih  this  state 
(Austria-Hungary,  ed.).”  5S 

The  movement'  started  by  the  Memorandum  at  the  time  highlighted 
the  consensus  of  the  Romanian  nation  in  its  struggle  for  unity.  The 
text  of  the  Memorandum  included  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  economic, 
social,  political  and  cultural  conditions  of  the  more  than  three  million 
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Romanians  in  Austria-Hungary  in  the  twenty-five  years  since  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  showing  that  they  were  deprived  of 
political  rights,  that  the  authorities  obviously  promoted  their  dena¬ 
tionalization,  and  expressing  the  Romanians’  wish  to  be  offered  condi¬ 
tions  enabling  them  to  live 

■“in  perfect  understanding  with  all  our  fellow  citizens  and  to  pursue  our  cul¬ 
tural  and  economic  activity  in  peace.”  59 

On  28  May  1892,  the  Memorandum,  was  taken  to  the  Imperial 
Court  in  Vienna  by  a  deputation  of  300  representatives  of  the  social 
strata  in  Transylvania  —  intellectuals,  artisans  and  workmen  — 
headed  by  leaders  of  the  Romanian  National  Party.  At  the  request  of 
the  Hungarian  government,  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  I  did  not  grant 
an  audience  to  the  deputation  and  sent  the  Memorandum  to  the  Buda¬ 
pest  Cabinet  without  having  read  it. 

Gyula  Szapary,  the  Hungarian  premier,  when  interpellated  by 
Appony,  on  13  July  1892,  about  the  Romanian  national  movement  in 
Transylvania,  gave  the  following  cynical  answer  : 

“There  arc  reasons  to  avoid  violent  measures,  as  they  are  of  no  avail  to  the  state 
and  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  the  country  ;  the  Government  will  see  to  it  that 
the  law  should  not  be  infringed  ;  the  provisions  of  the  law  the  Government  has 
at  its  disposal  are  sufficient  for  the  time  being  ;  if  need  be  the  Government  will 
ask  Parliament  to  vote  the  measures  that  might  become  necessary  ;  in  any  case 
It  is  not  the  people  who  must  be  punished  but  the  agitators.”  60 

i  *>  o  ,  /  t  ,  , 

The  deeply  reactionary  attitude  of  the  emperor  aroused  the  dis¬ 
content  and  protest  of  the  entire  Romanian  people.  In  Bucharest,  Boto- 
sani,  Tecuci,  Craiova,  Turnu  Severin  and  in  many  other  towns  demon¬ 
strations  sponsored  by  the  Cultural  League  were  organized  in  order  to 
openly  give  expression  to  the  Romanians’  approval  of  the  protesting 
attitude  of  the  authors  of  the  Memorandum,  an  attitude  suoported  by 
the  Romanian  press  and  by  numerous  members  of  Parliament  as  well. 
The  Cultural  League  issued  a  special  newspaper  significantly  entitled 
Turda  (the  name  of  the  town  where  loan  Rafiu  lived),  in  which  a 
parallel  was  drawn  between  the  murder  of  Michael  the  Brave  on 
9/19  August  1601  and  what  happened  in  1892. 

The  report  of  13  July  1892  sent  by  Ziva  Bey,  Turkey’s  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  to  Said  Pasha,  Turkey’s  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  said  that  : 

■“All  those  interested  in  a  constant  improvement  of  the  relations  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Romania  regard  with  sadness  the  agitation  which  has  been  reigning 
for  a  time  among  the  Romanian  population  in  Transylvania.  After  making  a  noise 
about  the  return  to  Transylvania  of  a  deputation  which,  having  gone  to  Vienna 
)n,  Jjjne  to  submit  to  His  Majesty  the  emperor  and  king  a  Memorandum  con¬ 
taining  the  grievances  of  the  Romanian  subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saint  Stephen,, 
was  obliged  lo  leave  Vienna  without  being  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the 
,  emperor,  eariv  this  month  the  agitation  turned  into  disorder  in  many  parts  of 
Transylvania  and  even  into  a  numher  of  anti-Magyar  demonstrations  in  Romania. 
The  grievances  that  caused  the  Romanians  in  Hungary  resolutely  to  oppose  the 
Hungarians  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words  :  the  tendency  of  Hungarian  laws 

to  achieve  the  Magyarization  of  the  other  nationalities  and  the  defective  Hun- 

' 
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garian  electoral  system  which  prevents  ,  the  non-lVfagyar  population^'  ‘from  being 
Represented  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Buda  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
as  established  by  the  census...  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Romanians  living 
north  of  Transylvania’s  mountains  are  three  million  in  number  and  make  up  a 
fifth  of  the  population  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saint  Stephen.”61 

The  demonstrations  were  particularly  important  owing  to  the 
presence  at  the  time  in  Romania  of  loan  Ratiu,  Vasile  Lucaciu  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Memorandum  movement  who  were  just  back  from 
Vienna. 

The  Hungarian  authorities  brought  to  trial  the  whole  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Romanian  National  Party  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Romanian  national  movement-  in  Transylvania.  The  trial,  which  took 
place  at  Cluj  (25  April  —  7  May  1894),  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
Romanian  people  to  reassert  their  determination  to  continue  their  just 
Struggle.  >,  ..,  .  „  .  <-  .  d+  '  ’  ,  . 

On  7  May  1894  tbe  city  of  Cluj  looked  qujte  unusual. 

“The  seventh  of  May  1894,’“'  wrote  the  correspondent  of  The  Tmnsyhwnian  Ga¬ 
zette,  “will  go  down  ir.  the  history  of  the  Romanian  people  as  a  memorable  day, 
a  day  when  their  national  consciousness  triumphed,  d  victoriout^ay  Of  European 
civilization...”  6- 

1  ■  ‘  'v,i- '  ,ri  ■  or  R  -jh:  »hi  I.-,.,  unlru  »d  n  uh‘odc  .  -  r ' r 

As  long  as  the  trial  lasted,  letters,  telegrams,  reports  informed  of 
the  organization  of  meetings  (held  in  villages  by  night)  in  which  it 
was  decided  to  rise  in  rebellion  if  the  authors  of  the  Memorandum 
were  sentenced.  A  great  meeting  of  protest  was  to  be  convened  at  Alba 
Iulia  on  21  May.  One  could  al9©  learn  of  the  activity  of  priests,  teachers 
and  students  who  in  the  papers  and  through  manifestoes,  speeches, 
prayers  and  sermons  urged  the  people  to  rise  in  revolt.-  .  j,r  Ti  . 

Numerous  telegrams  and  letters  bearing  the  signatures  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  intellectuals,  peasants  and  artisans  expressed  their  solidarity 
and  assured  the  accused  that  the  entire  Romanian  people,  men,  women, 
old  people  and  young,  shared  their  feelings,  thoughts  and  aspirations 
and  told  the  world  that  the  Memorandum  belonged  to  the  entire  Roma¬ 
nian  people,  that  it  was  the  whole  Romanian:  nation  that  was  brought 
to  trial,  that  the  victory  of  justice  was  drawing  near.  Those  days  wit¬ 
nessed  a  revolutionary  movement  in  all  the  parts  inhabited  by  Roma¬ 
nians.  The  Romanian  socialist  declared  they  were  solidary  with  the 
Romanians  in  Transylvania  wishing  to  see  the  achievement  of 

“unified  Romania,  bringing  together  all  her  sons,”  as  a  consequence  of  “the 

liberation  of  all  the  Romanians”  —  one  could  read  in  the  magazine  Lumea  noua 

(The  New  World)  — ,  -  ..  fi 

“on  the  ground  of  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  be  their  own  masters  and  to  govern 

themselves,” 


as  Evenimentvl  literar  (The  Literary  Event)  wrote  ;  another  newspaper, 
Muncu  (Work)  pleaded  especially  “for  the  liberation  of  all  the 
Romanians.” 

In  a  call  to  all  the  cultural  institutions  and  to  all  the  scientists 
in  Europe,  signed  by  all  its  members,  the  Romanian  Academy  asked 
them  to  support  “the  just  cause”  of  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania, 
regarded  as  “a  general  cultural  cause.”  The  Cultural  League  appealed 
to  European  public  opinion  and  condemned  the  policy  of  Magyarization 


and  the  repressive  measures  taken  against  the  authors  of  the  Memo¬ 
randum.  On  the  occasion  of  the  great  meeting  held  in  Bucharest  on 
4  June,  a  manifesto  signed  by  423,537  persons  was  addressed  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  public  opinion,  in  which 

(“The  citizens  of  Romania,  denounce  the  activity  designed  to  denationalize  the 
Romanians  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  through  school  laws,  cultural  and 
political  societies,  the  Magyarization  pf  names,  colonization,  and  press  trials.” 

Summing  up  the  struggle  of  the  Romanians  and  the  just  cause 
of  the  Memorandum  movement,  loan  Ratiu  declared  at  the  trial  in 
Cluj  i<  ;t  auark 

i“What  is  under  discussion  here  is  the-  very  existence  of  the  Ro¬ 
manian  people.  The  existence  of  a  people  is  not  to  be  discussed  but 
'affirmed.  That  is  why  we  cannot  even  imagine  that  we  could  come  here 
in  order  to  prove  we  have  a  right  to  exist.  We  are  not  here  in  front 
of  you  to  defend,  ourselves,  we  can  only  accuse,  before  the  whole 
civilized  world,  the  oppressive  System  'which  is  robbing  us  of  what  a 
people  holds  dearest  :  its  faith  and  its  language  !  That  is  why  we  do 
nbt  figure  here  as  accused  but  as  accusers.”^3  •  t  • 

The  trial  ip  which  14  leaders  of  the  Memorandum  movement  were 
Sentenced  to  long  years  of  imprisonment  elicited  A  wide  response  all 
over  Romania  and  beyond  its  borders.  Ifl  all  the  counties  numerous 
demonstrations  were  held  in  support  of  the  champions  of  union.  The 
unjust  verdict  angered  even  the  most  faithful  defenders  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy.  Here  is  what  A.  von  Monts,  the  German  consul 
general  in  Budapest,  wrote  to  von  Capri vi,  the  chancellor  of  the  Second 
Reich,  in  his  report  on  the  verdict  : 

“No  matter  what  one  thinks  of  the  Romanian  question,  the  trial  as  such  is  a 
great  mistake  pven  from  the  Magyar  viewpoint.  It  was  also  a  great  mistake  to 
forbid  both  the  defendants  and  their  counsels  —  subsequently,  of  course,  only 
the  latter  —  to  speak  in  Romanian  ;  this  was  an  interdiction  the  Court  considered 
suitable  arid  necessary  despite  the  so-called  Law  of  Nationalities.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  feelings  the  verdicts  brought  in  yesterday  will  arouse  with  all  the 
Romanians  inside  and  outside  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
those  who  signed  the  Memorandum  are  not  men  of  straw,  but  delegates  elected 
on  the  basis  of  a  national  organization  of  all  the  counties  inhabited  by  Roma¬ 
nians.  Therefore  the  verdict  is  a  blow  to  the  whole  nation,  amounting  in  Hungary 
to  more  than  two-and-a-half  million  people,  and  it  is  a  further  successful  step 
of  the  Magyars  towards  alienating  the  non-Magyar  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
belonging  to  Stephen  s  crown  from  the  constitutional  form  in  force.  This,  intrinsically, 
would  not  be  a  great  loss,  but  unfortunately  the  nationalities  in  Hungary  become 
increasingly  estranged  from  the  entire  Monarchy  and  the  dynasty  which  tolerates 
the  abuses  of  the  Magyars.” 64 

On  that  occasion,  thousands  of  peasants,  workers  and  intellectuals 
expressed  their  determination  to  act  for  the  creation  of  Daco-Romania. 

n  in  Bucharest,  Jassy,  Buzau,  Piatra  Neamt,  Focsani,  Tirgovi$te, 
Galati,  Pite?ti,  Plciesti,  Cimpina  and  other  towns,  meetings  were 
organized  by  the  Cultural  League  where  motions  were  voted  expressing 
solidarity  with  the  patriots  subjected  to  the  rigours  of  an  unjust  law, 
wishing  them  at  the  same  time 
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■“victory  for  their  cause,  which  is  the  cause  of  justice  .and  civilization.”  * 


tat; 

In  some  great  European  cities  —  Paris,  Rome,  London,  Brussels  — 
meetings  were  held  in  support  of  the  Romanians,  where  outstanding 
statesmen  (W.  E.  Gladstone,  Casimir  Perier,  Georges  Clemenceau), 
men  of  letters  (Emile  Zola,  Frederic  Mistral,  Leconte  de  Lisle), 
scientists,  newspapermen  and  many  other  advocates  of  the  Romanian 
cause  took  the  floor.  66  The  following  was  related  in  the  report  by  the 
Belgian  ambassador  to  Vienna,  Van  der  Steen,  to  the  Belgian  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  : 

“Today  the  persecutions  of  the  Romanians  are  no  longer  mere  imagination,  but 
a  sad  reality  !  What  happened  during  the  trial  at  Cluj  created  great  sensation  in 
Romania.  Abroad,  the  Frtnch,  the  Italian  and  the  British  press  carry  articles 
•encouraging  the  Transylvanians,  something  that  did  not  happen  before.  Owing 
to  its  brutal  attitude,  the  Magyar  Government  has  given  rise  to  a  movement 
expressing  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  and  one  can  expect  the  moment  when 
the  Romanian  question  becomes  a  European  question.  We  can  find  this  conclusion 
in  articles  published  in  the  Republique  Frangaise,  Journal  des  Debats,  and  The 
Times.  In  Vienna  and  Budapest  it  has  just  occurred  to  the  public  mind... 
Things  are  different  in  Transylvania  where  the  almost  three  million  Daco-Roma- 
nians  visibly  turn  to  Bucharest  ia  their  aspirations  and  in  the  hope  to  see  their 
legendary  dream  come  true  :  Magna  Romania.” 

Further  on  he  stated  : 

"T  •  '  . 

“As  far  as  nationality  is  concerned,  the  Hungarian  policy  rejects  the  half- 
rncasuies  peculiar  to  Austrian  policy.  Besides,  the  Government  believes  that 
it  car,  reduce  agitation  in  Transylvania  by  resorting  to  measures  of  vast  pro¬ 
portions.  Two  high  treason  trials  whose  tendentious  nature  everybody  could 
notice,  have  already  rid  it  of  the  main  anti-Magyar  leaders.  The  printing-press 
of  Tribuna,  a  very  important  and  popular  paper  issued  in  Sibiu,  has  been  con¬ 
fiscated  and  the  publication  of  five  Romanian  papers  has  been  stopped  until 
further  orders.  Finally,  the  homes  of  many  citizens  were  searched  and  they  are 
under  an  insulting  and  arbitrary  surveillance.” 07 

t  "  w  '  <*  i  ■  .::3F;rn; 

One  could  read  in  the  Nemzet  : 

“We  show  we  are  severe,  but  the  very  severity  of  our  repression  is  proof  enough 
that  we  mean  to  crush  a  movement  whose  force  was  contested  before  and 

which  threatens  the  integrity  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Magyar  state.”” 

,r 

The  Italian  Parliament  sent  a  motion  to  the  Romanian  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  which  it  expressed  its  sympathy.  The  debates  in  the  Italian 
Parliament  roused  an  echo  in  the  press,  thus  creating  a  favourable 
opinion  concerning  the  Romanian  people  in  Transylvania  on  the  part 
•of  all  the  independent  peoples,  particularly  on  the  part  of  Italy.  69 

A  great  meeting  was  held  in  Paris,  at  the  Sorbonne,  chaired  by 
the  great  historian  Ernest  Lavisse.  On  that  occasion,  Emile  Picot,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Romanians,  delivered  an 
important  speech  in  which  he  revealed  all  the  evils  of  the  Dual 
’Monarchy. 

The  students  of  the  Lyon,  Geneva,  and  Graz  universities  declared 
they  were  solidary  with  the  cause  of  the  Romanians,  the  cause  of  all 
'the  oppressed  nationalities  in  Hungary. 

4#2 
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The  147  telegrams,  letters,  poems,  speeches  and  articles  bearing 
the  signature  of  outstanding  politicians  and  men  of  letters,  sent  from 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium  and  Switzerland  to  V.  A.  Urechia,  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Cultural  League,  were  proof  of  the  sympathy,  solidarity 
with  and  support  for  the  Romanian  national  cause  manifested  all  over 
Europe. 70 

Representatives  of  the  other  oppressed  nationalities  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  —  Serbians,  Croatians,  Slovaks  —  also  rose  in 
defence  of  the  authors  of  the  Memorandum. 

The  solidarity  of  all  the  Romanians  with  the  convicted  at  the 
Memorandum  trial  manifested  itself  during  all  the  time  they  served 
their  sentence  :  they  were  visited  in  prison  and  received  letters  from 
all  over  Romania  and  from  abroad. 

Their  struggle  therefore  bore  fruit.  The  Memorandum  had  been 
rejected,  those  who  had  drawn  it  up  were  persecuted  but  Europe  and 
the  entire  world  became  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  Roma¬ 
nians. 

<"i  rn  -/I: 

In  a  report  of  19  November  1892,  to  Merode  Westerloo,  the  Belgian 
foreign  minister,  Bcrchgrave,  the  Belgian  ambassador  to  Vienna,  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  causes  that  generated  the  Memorandum  movement  and  the 
important  political  .activity  of  the  Romanians  : 

“Of  the  peoples  living  under  Magyar  rule,  the  Romanians  are  the  most  discon¬ 
tented.  These  great-grandchildren  of  Trajan,  amounting  to  almost  3  million  — 
almost  2  million  of  them  living  in  Transylvania  —  cannot  forget  they  are  the 
brothers  of  the  Romanians  in  the  prosperous  and  flourishing  kingdom  over 
which  a  Hohenzollern  is  reigning.  For  a  long  time  they  have  patiently  suffered 
the  yoke ;  many  a  time  they  have  proved  their  attachment  to  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty  and  they  say  that  it  is  the  Magyars  who  are  to  be  blamed  if  their  attach¬ 
ment  has  cooled  down  in  recent  years  ;  for  twenty  years  now  the  Hungarians 
have  tried  to  Magyarize  all  the  counties  under  the  Crown  of  Saint  Stephen, 
introducing  the  use  of  their  language  everywhere  in.  the  law  courts,  in  schools, 
in  the  administration.  The  Romanians  have  repeatedly  protested  against  these 
tendencies  meant  to  denationalize  them.  A  national  meeting  was  held  at  Sibiu 
in  late  January  in  which  212  Romanian  delegates  from  Transylvania  participated. 
It  was  decided  there  that  the  Romanians  should  persist  in  their  passive  attitude 
and  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  elections  for  the  Hungarian  Diet.  If  Romanian 
deputies  happen  to  be  elected  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  will  be  asked 
pot  to  accept  the  mandate  ”  •  i«w 

With  regard  to  the  Memorandum  trial,  the  author  of  the  article 
wrote  : 

,  •  -!•  q  rrjrr-'ti  •  " 

“Secondly,  it  was  decided  that  a  Romanian  deputation  should  go  to  the  Court 
of  Vienna,  and  not  to  Budapest,  in  order  to  protest  against  the  schemes  of 
the  Hungarians  and  ask  His  Majesty  to  grant  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  have  been  theirs  from  time  immemorial  and 
of  which  they  have  been  deprived  by  the  Magyars.  On  this  occasion,  there  was 
a  heated  exchange  of  opinions  between  the  governments  in  Budapest  and 
Vienna,  the  former  claiming  that  the  king  could  receive  Hungarian  subjects 
only  in  the  Hungarian  capital,  the  latter  holding  that  the  sovereign  could 
receive  his  subjects  wherever  he  thought  it  convenient.  Although  the  Court 
of  Vienna  was  firmly  decided  not  to  receive  the  deputation,  its  members  were 
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allowed  to  come  to  the  Austrian  capital  and  then  sent  back,  under  tlW  pretext 
that  the  competent  Hungarian  minister  had  advised  against  their  reception. 
The  delegates  returned  to  their  country  where  they  were  harassed  by  the 
authorities.  Some  of  them  were  treated  very  roughly. 

The  Romanian  population  in  Transylvania,  amounting  —  even  according  to 
the  Magyar  census  —  to  1,184,000,  i.e.  56  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  is 
being  oppressed  and  deprived  of  almost  all  its  political  rights  despite  all  its 
sacrifices,  despite  the  blood  shed  and  the  money  spent  willingly  to  defend  the 
state.  The  constituencies  are  organized  in  such  a  way  that  the  Romanians 
cannot  exercise  their  political  rights  Where  the  Magyars  form  the-  majority 
they  have  managed  to  elect  at  least  one  deputy  for  30,000  inhabitants,  whereas 
under  the  same -.conditions  the  Romanians  can  elect  only  one  deputy  for 
100,000  or  even  more  inhabitants.  Thus  the  Magyars  and  the  Germans,  who 
make  up  only  44  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  province,  are  always  sure 
to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  elections,  even  if  we  do  not  take  into  account 
the  manner  in  which  elections  are  conducted  in  general  in  Hungary. 

It  is  the  same,  or  even  worse,  when  they  apply  for  administrative  or  govern¬ 
ment  posts.  The  Magyars  themselves  admit  that  the  Romanians  in  Hungary 
and  Transylvania  make  up  17  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  lying- 
dom  of  St.  Stephen,  they  should  therefore  be  emplyed  proportionately  as  go¬ 
vernment  officials.  In  actual  fact  (here  are  only  18  Romanians,  i.e.  1  per  cent 
of  all  the  officials,  employed  in  the  Magyar  ministries  ;  of  the  428  judges  and 
functionaries  of  the  higher  law  courts  only  10  (2.5  per  cent)  are  Romanian^ 
and  none  at  the  Supreme  Cour  t  ;  it  should  be  noted  that  the  18  mentioned 
above  hold  only  subordinate  positions.  !i. 

In  Transylvania,  only  6  per  cent  instead  of  56  per  cent  of  the  government 

posts  are  held  by  Romanians.  There  is  not  even  a  single  Romanian  to  have 
been  appointed  president  of  a  Court  of  Justice  and  there  is  only  one  subpre¬ 
fect.  This  runs  contrary  to  the  clear  provisions  of  article  317  of  the  Law 
of  Nationalities,  which  reads  :  ’The  Government  will  appoint  to  administrative 
and  judicial  posts,  and  in  particular  as  prefects,  candidates  belonging  to  Ihe 
various  nationalities  who  can  speak  the  respective  languages  and  possess  the 
necessary  fiualifications.’  The  Romanians  would  have  borne  patiently  this 
unjust  distribution  of  public  functions  if  the  government  had  taken  at  least 
due  account  of  the  law  regarding  the  use  of  the  Romanian  language  in  law 
courts  and  in  public  institutions.  Under  article  2  of  the  law  it  is  expressly 

provided  that  "the  minutes  be  written  in  the  language  spoken  by  one  third 
of  the  representatives,  besides  Magyar.”  This  provision,  however,  is  never  applied. 
Magyar  alone  is  used,  in  the  law  courts  as  well.  Under  article  7  of  the  Law 
of  Nationalities,  each  and  every  citizen  has  the  right  to  use  in  the  district 

law  court  the  official  language  spoken  in  his  village,  and,  in  the  other  courts, 

the  language  in  which  the  minutes  are  drawn  in  the  respective  prefecture  or 
town.  This  provision  of  the  law  is  completely  disregarded  ;  moreover  the  Royal 
Law  Court  in  Lugoi  decided,  years  ago,  to  reject  all  complaints  written  in  any 
other  language  but  Magyar,  although  under  article  8  of  that  law  judges  are 
required  to  use  when  deciding  on  any  application  or  complaint  —  the  language 
in  which  this  is  written.  The  same  article  also  provides  that  the  judge  must 
formulate  the  minutes  in  the  jurisdiction  language  chosen  by  the  parties,  con¬ 
cerned  that  warrants  must  be  written  in  the  language  of  the  party  summoned 
and  the  sentence  worded  in  the  language  the  defendant  has  chosen.  Here 
again  the  law  is  never  enforced,  for  Hungarian  is  used  in  all  the  above 
instances. 
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The  same  occurs  in  the  case  of  criminal  procedure,  against  the  provisions  of 
•article  9.  The  defendant  is  forced  to  sign  a  minute  he  does  not  understand 
unless  a  clerk  is  willing  to  give  him  some  explanations.  The  public  prosecutor 
and  tlie  counsellor  for  the  defence  speak  in  Hungarian  and  the  defendant 
.stands  gazing  for  he  does  not  understand  a  word  !  It  seems  that  only  Hunga¬ 
rian  officials  by  birth,  who  speak  only  their  mother  tongue,  are  employed 
in  the  provinces  inhabited  by  non-Magyars.  Public  records  are  all  drawn  up 
in  Hungarian,  and  so  are  cadastral  surveys  which  are  completely  Magyarized 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  articles  11  and  12  in  the  law  quoted  above. 

The  jury  was  transfered  from  Sibiu  to  Arad,  for  Sibiu  is  not  considered  sure 
for  the  Magyars.  This  results  from  a  remark  made  by  the  Prosecutor  General 
in  Arad  during  a  trial  brought  against  a  Romanian  newspaper.  He  said  to 
the  jury  ’You  do  not  pass  sentence  according  to  the  law  alone,  but  especially 
as  Magyar  patriots.  If  no  other  method  is  possible,  we  will  have  to  use  force 
to  extirpate  this  weed'.  The  Romanians  are  no  less  wronged  as  far  as  culture 
and  education  are  concerned.  Ministers  Trefort  and  Csaky  did  their  utmost  to 
put  a  check  on  the  progress  of  Romanian  culture  through  both  laws  and 
rules.  One  can  mention  in  this  respect  the  laws  regarding  village  schools  and 
the  laws  referring  to  recreational  facilities  for  children.  The  Law  of  Nationali¬ 
ties  (article  17)  contains  formal  directions  to  the  government  to  set  up  and 
maintain  —  by  state  grants  —  secondary  schools  providing  tuition  in  the  pu¬ 
pils’  mother  tongue  in  the  provinces  where  non-Magyar  nationalities  live.  Ro¬ 
manians  account  for  more  than  78  per  cent  of  the  population  in  Alba  de  Jos 
county,  more  than  67  per  cent  in  Bistrira  Nasaud,  more  than  90  per  cent  in 
Fagaras,  more  that  77  per  cen  in  Solnoc  Dabica,  more  than  73  per  cent  in 
Turda  Aide?.  However,  during  its  25  years  in  office,  the  Liberal  government 
has  not  opened  any  secondary  school  ;  on  the  contrary  it  has  closed  down  the 
gymnasium  in  Beiu«i  set  up  by  Bishop  Vulcan.  And,  as  things  do  not  look 
bright  at  all,  Count  Csaky  has  changed  it  into  a  gymnasium  where  all  the 
subjects  are  taught  in  Hungarian. 

Finally  The  Hungarian-Magyar  (sic  !)  Cultural  League  of  Transylvania  com¬ 
pels  the  other  nationalities  to  support  it  through  taxation* 

Those  are  the  main  features  of  the  Memorandum  which  created  a  sensation 
not  less  in  Romania  than  in  Hungary. 

'•When  in  June  last  year  King  Charles  was  at  Sigmaringen,  the  students  of 
Bucharest  University  sent  him  a  telegram  kindly  requesting  him  to  concern 
himself  with  the  fate  of  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania.  The  telegram  read  : 
“We  beg  Your  Majesty  to  talk  with  the  friends  of  our  country,  first  as  a  man 
concerned  for  the  Romanians  in  Hungary.  Talk  to  them  also  as  the  king  of 
Romania  ;  the  country  in  which  Your  Majesty  reigns  possesses  its  well  estab¬ 
lished  frontiers  but  the  people  Your  Majesty  loves  does  not  know  these  fron¬ 
tiers.  The  same  Romanian  people  live  or.  the  other  side  of  the  Carpathians 
in  a  country  which  is  theirs.  They  are  Romanians  and  have  not  ceased  loving 
you  who  are  king  of  6  million  Romanians  out  of  the  12  million  who  live  on 
both  sides  of  the  Carpathians’. 

The  Magyar  press  accused  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania  of  preparing  the 
annexation  of  th“ir  country  to  the  Kingdom  of  Romania  —  if  they  achieve 
a  Romanian  irredentism  following  in  the  steps  of  the  Italian  irredentists  — 
and  it  demanded  that  strict  measures  be  taken  against  the  discontented  people 
who  complain  their  rights  are  denied  to  them.  The  Government  was  wiser  and 
seems  to  become  conciliatory.  During  his  recent  visit  to  Vienna  King  Charles 
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had  a  long  talk  with  Cwmt  Kalaoky  about  this  problem.  He  is  believed  to 
have  told  him  in  essence  :  ’You  have  more  than  3  million  Romanians  in  y#ur 
country.  You  can  neither  eliminate  them,  nor  hope  to  be  able  to  integrate 
them  into  the  dominant  nationality.’  ”  71 

The  policy  of  oppression  and  denationalization  pursued  by  the 
Hungarian  government  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries  had  reached  its  climax.  It  shocked  even  some  outstanding 
political  personalities  of  the  time.  In  La  Justice  (12  May  1894)  Geor¬ 
ges  Clemenceau,  who  was  to  become  prime  minister  of  France, 
wrote  : 

“The  Romanian  schools  are  maintained  by  private  grants,  yet  instruction  in 
them  is  given  in  the  Magyar  language.  The  Romanians  are  deprived  of  all 
political  rights.  The  Romanians  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  amounting  to 
3.5  million,  should  enjoy  a  proportional  representation,  i.e.  75  deputies  out  of 
the  417  the  Chamber  comprises.  There  is  not  even  one  deputy  to  represent 
them.  Freedom  of  the  press  too  is  quite  illusory” 

1  -  l  ■  .i'  • 

and  referring  tc  the  Memorandum  trial  he  concluded  : 

“The  Magyars,  who  wish  to  be  free,  must  admit  the  others  too  have  the  right 
to  live,  a  right  they  have  firmly  demanded  for  themselves.” 

In  1890,  Lord  Fitzmaulice  wrote  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  that  the 
Hungarians  were  pursuing  a  violent  and  blind  policy  against  the 
nationalities  under  the  rule  of  the  Hungarian  crown,  particularly 
against  the  Romanians.  The  provocative  attitude  of  the  Magyar  mino¬ 
rity  towards  the  Romanian  in  Transylvania  might  soon  cause  distur¬ 
bances,  he  believed. 

Le  Figaro  (8  May  1894)  noted  : 

“One  can  seldom  see  a  people,  which  for  years  on  end  has  fought  for  indepen¬ 
dence  and  the  liberties  it  deemed  necessary  to  its  development,  oppress  and  subject 
in  it;  turn  those  who  are  weaker  than  itself.  There  are  3,5  million  Romanians 
in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  who,  though  subjects  of  the  emperor  and  king 
of  Hungary,  have  a  very  active  national  life  ;  they  preserve  their  nationality, 
faith  and  language.  The  liberalism  the  government  in  Budapest  boasts  in  its 
relations  with  Austria  does  not  exist  when  the  nationalities  subjected  by  the 
Magyars  are  implied”. 

The  great  newspaperman  H.  Rochefort  wrote  in  L’Intransigeant 
of  13  May  1894  : 

“Oppressed,  persecuted  and  treated  by  the  Magyars  as  though  they  were  wild 
animals,  the  Romanians  of  Transylvania  complain  to  the  emperor.  The  proud 
Magyars  do  not  tolerate  the  Romanians,  exploited  and  tortured,  to  ask  the 
supreme  ruler  to  come  tc  their  assistance.” 

Mentioning  the  fact  that  Lucaci  and  Albini  had  beer,  ill-treated 
by  the  Hungarians,  Rochefort  added  : 

“Viewing  the  respect  due  to  prisoners  who  cannot  defend  themselves  in  this 
way  i6  out  and  out  Magyar.” 
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In  the  following  lines,  the  great  man  of  letters  Bjoernson  — 
referring  to  the  policy  promoted  by  Apponyi  —  justified  his  absence 
from  the  interparliamentary  peace  conference  held  in  Budapest  in 
1907,  two  months  after  Apponyi  had  obtained  the  approval  of  Par¬ 
liament  to  abolish  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  of  the  coinhabi¬ 
ting  nationalities  : 

‘  When  I  was  young  I  loved  and  highly  admired  the  Magyar  people.  Later, 
when  I  got  to  know  them  better,  I  began  to  detest  their  chauvinism.  Sooner  or 
later  these  injustices  will  be  Hungary’s  undoing”  (in  A  Ahir,  a  Budapest  news¬ 
paper,  September  190T) . 

Ignoring  their  own  laws  and  particularly  the  law  of  equal  rights 
of  nationalities,  the  Hungarian  Government  and  authorities  promoted 
a  policy  of  mass  denationalization.  All  the  forces  the  Hungarian  Go¬ 
vernment  could  use  at  the  time  were  engaged  in  it.  The  Magyar  press 
carried  innumerable  calls  to  action  whose  aim  was  to  justify  and 
hasten  Magyarization.  In  the  Budapest i  Hirlap  (No  345  of  1891)  one 
•could  read  :  “The  Magyars  who  founded  this  state  must  be  conside¬ 
red  different  form  the  nationalities.  It  is  quite  natural  for  Magyarism  to 
develop  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  nationalities  which  the  Magyar 
conquer  and  assimilate.  It  is  not  at  all  in  the  interest  of  the  state 
that  the  social  condition  of  nationalities  should  progress.”  On  3  Au¬ 
gust  1891  the  Kolosimr  newspaper  carried  the  following  emphatic 
lines  :  “It  is  only  brutal  force  that  can  impress  the  uneducated  mas¬ 
ses.  We  must  make  them  feel  that  we,  Magyars,  are  a  force,  that  we 
are  in  earnest  and  when  we  strike  there  is  no  way  of  striking  back. 
In  Transylvania  we  must  pluck  out  the  ill  weeds  that  issue  memo¬ 
randa  and  proclamations.”  Consistently  holding  the  same  political 
views,  publicist  Geza  Kosztelkky  wrote  in  Nemzeti  politika  a  Felvide- 
ken  (Budapest.  1898,  page  25)  : 

“We  either  assimilate  the  nationalities  or  disappear  ;  tertium  non' 
datur.” 

It  w-as  against  these  developments  that  the  National  Conference 
of  the  Romanian  National  Party  was  held  in  Sibiu  on  23  June  1893, 
it  took  up  a  new  attitude  to  the  violation  of  the  Romanians’  rights 
in  Transylvania.  Curtopossi,  the  Italian  minister  plenipotentiary,  refer¬ 
red  to  it  in  his  report  the  Italian  minister  of  foreign  affairs  :  “The’ 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Ratiu,  mentioned  the  causes  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  movement,  their  source  being  the  1848  Revolution,  and  he  assert¬ 
ed  the  historical  rights  of  the  Romanians  of  Hungary,  on  the  strength 
of  which  their  political  situation  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  hege¬ 
mony  of  Hungary  ;  moreover,  he  said,  the  Government  in  Budapest 
is  also  trying  to  Magvarize  them  by  hook  or  by  crook. 

Fortunately,  history  has  demonstrated  that  a  nation  of  several 
million  cannot  be  destroyed  through  imprisonment,  abuses  and  ill- 
treatment.  The  Memorandum  addressed  to  the  Emperor  last  year,  but 
failing  to  reach  him  on  account  of  the  Hungarian  minister,  comprised 
nothing  but  a  faithful  account  of  the  state  of  things  and  a  warm 
request  to  redress  it.” 
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Considering  the  situation,  on  2  July  1894,  Count  Goluchowsld* 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  Austria-Hungary  in  Bucharest,  informed 
the  Austrian  Government  that  : 

■j.  "  -  .  ,£U.  '■  r!  i -at  •  -;lt  mm  ov  '•  ’• 

‘•The  complaints  of  the  Romanians  are  very  well  -grounded  and,  if  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  redressed  as  soon  as  possihle,  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  an 

oppressive  policy  will  cause  no  end  of  unpleasant  complications.” 

,cw  1 

He  believed  that  the  national  movement,  which  included 

<N."}:  l-i<  (</  r  r  1 

•  the  widest  sections  of  the  population,”  would  assume  “the  character  of  a 
national  movement  which  grows  more  serious  and  stronger  with  every  pas¬ 
sing  day.”'-1  j 

•lOffiM'  Inti  i •'  •»*••  < .  ■  "-|  1 1 1 1  -  t  )i.  ..•ion  If- 

Subsequently,  the  Congress  of  the  oppressed  nationalities  of 
Austria-Hungary  was  held  in  Budapest  ;  more  than  400  delegates 
of  the  Romanians,  Slovaks  and1  Serbians  took  part  in  it.  They  endorsed 
the  Programme  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Romanian,  Slovak'  and  Ser¬ 
bian  National  Parties  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  which  provided 

C  .  - .  jii  l  .*■  V  "  .  in  ■ 

“the  continuation  and  mutual  support  of  the  national  programmes  ;  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  an  alliance  in  .-order  to  act  jointly  in  all  the  political  problems  re¬ 
garding  t'ne  state  and  its  affairs,  against  the  present  system  and  against  any 
other  system  of  subjugation  promoted  by,  the  dominant  classes  in  the  Monar¬ 
chy,  as  well  as  the  struggle  for  ihe  recognition  of  equal  rights  for  all  the 
peoples”73 

i  ^ 

Under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  inside  the  country  and 
abroad,  and  following  the  intervention  of  Romania  through  diplomatic 
channels,  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  I  was  obliged  to  grant  a  pardon  to 
the  authors  of  the  Memorandum,  on  19  September  1895. 

During  his  time  in  office  as  prime  minister  (1895 — 1899),  Baron 
Dezso  Banffy  —  an  adversary  of  nationalities  —  maintained  that 

“there  are  no  Romanians  in  Transylvania.  Ther  are  population  of  Romanian 
origin  in  Transylvania,  which  is  quite  different.”  74 

His  assertion  was  the  cause  of  the  meeting  of  the  oppressed 
nationalities  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  held  in  Vienna  on  9 
June  1896,  in  which  more  than  6000  peoole  participated  and  which 
was  presided  over  by  Dr.  I.  Psenner,  president  of  the  Social  Christian 
Party  of  Austria.  The  demonstrators  protested  against  the  celebration 
of  the  Hungarian  Millenary  organized  by  the  Banffy  Government. 

The  bill  drafted  by  the  Banffy  Government  regarding  the  Ma- 
gyarization  of  place-names  (villages  and  towns)  in  Transylvania 
aroused  strong  resentment  at  Sibiu,  Arad,  Lugoj,  Brasov,  Gr5$tie,  etc. 
The  motion  adopted  at  the  Sibiu  conference  of  delegates  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  National  Party,  Astra  and  other  associations  said  that  : 

“Firmly  determined  to  preserve  our  national  character  and  the  Romanian  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  forefathers  for  ever  we  indignantly  reject  all  the  tendencies  to- 
deprive  us  of  it  and  to  persecute  it.  We  therefore  rise  in  protest  against  the 
entire  system  of  Magyarization,  by  the  present  Government,  of  schools,  of  the 
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church,  administration,  law  courts,  culture  and  politics,  to  put  it  briefly,  of  all 
the  domains  of  public  life,  and  condemn  it  as  a  dangerous  system.” 

In  the  document  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Romanian  National  Party,  held  in  Cluj  in  February 
1904,  it  was  emphatically  stressed  that  : 

“Never  fearing  the  turmoil  of  the  hard  times  in  which  we  live,  let  us  prove, 
by  our  dignified  and  firm  support  of  the  principles  which  alone  can  bring  us 
happiness  and  which  have  been  established  and  sanctioned  by  the  pledge  taken 
by  our  forefathers,  that  we  are  and  wish  to  be  firm  adherents  of  our  national 
programme,  members  of  our  national  organization  —  which  we  wholeheartedly 
support  — -  and  staunch  fighters  for  our  lofty  national  ideal  J  Holding  our 
heads  high,  let  us  prove  to  the  whole  world  that  we  do  not  permit  our  oppo¬ 
nents,  to  question  or  deny  our  existence,  that  we  strongly  assert  it  and  main¬ 
tain  that  it  is  worthy  of  our  past  and  of  our  national  existence.” 

,  If;.  .11.'  ;>i  •  :  r 

On  12  June  1904,  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Familia  magazine 
was  celebrated  in  the  town  of  Oradea.  In  a  letter  he  sent  from  Nice, 
the  Romanian  writer  Iacob  C.  Negruzzi  wrote  to  Iosif  Vulcan,  the 
founder  of  the  magazine  . 

“We  were  fated  to  work  in  the  same  field  in  order  to  support  our  national  cul¬ 
ture.  You  with  the  Romanians  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  and  I  in  the 
kingdom  ot  Romania.  We  two  alone  know  the  hardships  we  suffered,  the  dis¬ 
couraging  feelings  we  had  to  conquer,  the  sacrifices  made  ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  two  alone  know  the  joy  we  often  felt  in  the  victories  won.” 75 

Doctor  C.  Istrati  stressed  the  national  importance  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  which,  though  under  unfavourable  conditions,  was  able  to  defend 
the  dignity  of  the  Romanian  people  : 

“The  Romanian  family  !  It  is  the  heart  ana  centre  which  has  contributed  to 
the  formation  and  growth  of  the  ideas  of  homeland  and  nation  both  of  which, 
through  their  strength,  constitute  the  firm  rock  of  our  nationality  (...)  Thanks 
to  it  we  have  been  able  to  live,  progress  and  gain  what  we  have  gained.” 

A  new  Conference  of  the  Romanian  National  Party  was  held  in 
Sibiu,  on  23  January  1905.  Oil  that  occasion,  a  new  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  was  elected  and  the  programme  of  political  struggle  was  voted 
including  the  following  demands  :  recognition  of  the  Romanian  people 
as  a  co-inhabitating  nation  in  the  state,  to  which  ethnical  and  consti¬ 
tutional  development  should  be  guaranteed  ;  due  enforcement  of  the 
Law  of  Nationalities  with  equal  rights  for  all  ;  guarantee  by  the  law 
of  the  right  of  free  association  and  assembly  ;  freedom  of  the  press  ; 
universal  suffrage,  equal  and  secret  ballot  ;  reduction  of  land  taxa¬ 
tion  and  introduction  of  progressive  taxes  proportionate  to  the  income 
of  the  tax-payers  etc.  Point  one  of  the  political  programme  read  : 

“We  firmly  demand  the  recognition  of  the  Romanian  people  as  a  political 
entity  of  the  state  and  ensurance  of  its  ethnical  and  constitutional  develop¬ 
ment  through  public  law  institutions.  The  Convening  of  a  national  conference 
in  Transylvania  as  well  as  the  other  meetings  and  demonstrations  which  took 
place  revealed  the  Romanians’  more  and  more  active  struggle  for  national 
liberation  and  unification.” 76 
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Based  on  this  programme,  the  Romanian  National  Party  nomi¬ 
nated  candidates  for  the  elections  of  1905  and  1906  obtaining  15  seats 
in  Parliament  ;  together  with  the  3  Slovak  and  3  Serbian  deputies, 
the  Romanians  set  up  the  Club  of  Nationalities  headed  by  Theodor 
Mihali  who  declared  that  they  “will  never  and  for  nobody’s  sake 
renounce  their  rights  and  their  national  aspirations.”  77 

The  parliamentary  club  of  the  Romanians,  Serbians  and  Slovaks 
sent  an  address  to  the  Hungarian  Parliament  in  which  they  demanded 
that 

“all  the  walls  be  torn  down  which  unfortunately  still  rise  between  a  small 
part  of  the  nation,  enjoying  privileges  and  invested  with  constitutional  rights, 
and  the  predominant  part  of  the  nation,  burdened  with  the  obligation  of  paying 
and  shedding  their  blood.” 

An  important  moment  in  the  national  struggle  of  the  Romanian 
people  was  the  meeting  held  at  Lugoj  on  5  November  1905  ;  more 
than  20,000  people  coming  from  32  localities  of  the  Banat  and  Tran¬ 
sylvania  attended  it. 

The  resolution  adopted  included  the  following  : 

“We  have  no  use  for  political  rights  if  our  nationality  is  not  recognized,  if 
we  have  not  the  right  to  use  our  language,  to  go  to  our  Romanian  church 
and  our  Romanian  schools  ;  we  will  not  accept  them  from  anybody,  let  alone 
fror*  those  who  want  to  change  our  nationality,  for  we  do  not  want  to  be 
citizens  enjoying  rights,  no  matter  how  important, t  if  we  do  not  remain  Ro¬ 
manians.”  78 

In  1906,  Prime  Minister  Banffy  flatly  declared  that 

“the  interests  of  Hungary  require  her  to  go  the  most  chauvinistic  extremes,”’ 
and  that  “nothing  can  be  achieved  without  chauvinism.”  79 

J.  Diner-Deves  rightly  noted  : 

“Liberty,  equality,  independence  and  nation,  liberal,  social,  national...  they  are 
all  notions  that  have,  in  Hungary,  a  completely  different  meaning  than  any¬ 
where  else  For  the  world  outside  they  are  of  course  used  in  the  sense  they  are 
generally  applied,  but  inside  the  country  they  are  used  oonsersu  omnium  in 
a  distorted  sense.”  8* 

Education  more  especially  was  the  domain  in  which  laws  were 
enforced  and  measures  were  taken  in  order  to  Magyarize  the  Roma¬ 
nians  by  force  ;  their  consequences  were  reflected  in  all  the  other 
domains. 

In  1868  state  education  was  introduced  in  Transylvania  with  a 
unitary  plan  and  curricula  drawn  up  by  the  state.  However,  although 
the  Law  of  Nationalities  provided  for  “the  free  choice  of  the  teaching 
language”  according  to  the  demographic  character  of  the  various  re¬ 
gions,  no  state  primary  school  was  opened  in  which  instruction  could 
be  obtained  in  Romanian  or  Slovak.  Magyar  was  introduced  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  taught  in  denominational  schools  and  in  schools  privately 
owned  or  belonging  to  some  association.  During  Kalman  Tisza’s  term 
in  office  the  Trefort  School  Acts  of  1879  and  1883  provided  for  the 
use  of  Magyar  in  all  primary  schools.  The  non-Magyar  teachers  were 
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obliged  to  acquire  a  good  command  of  Magyar  in  the  course  of  four 
years  so  as  to  be  able  to  teach  in  Magyar.  In  1891  the  Csaky  Law 
introduced  Magyar  in  kindergartens  as  well. 

As  pointed  out  above,  the  Apponyi  School  Laws,  passed  in  1907 
marked  the  climax  of  the  Magyarization  policy.  Under  article  12  the 
Government  could  close  any  Romanian  school  only  because  “high 
state  interests”  demanded  it.  The  decision  of  the  minister  of  education 
was  unimpugnable.  The  existence  of  the  Romanian  schools  depended 
on  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Government. 

Worse  than  that,  however,  was  the  fact  that,  besides  teaching 
their  pupils  Magyar,  the  Romanian  teachers  were  obliged  to  inculcate 
them  with  the  idea  that  “they  belong  to  the  Hungarian  nation”.  Arti¬ 
cle  17  in  the  Apponyi  Law  read  : 

■“School  teacher*;  must  firmly  implant  in  the  pupils  attachment  to  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  Fatherland  and  make  them  aware  they  belong  to  the  Hungarian  nation.” 

Denationalization  was  therefore  to  be  achieved  by  gradually 
eliminating  the  mother  tongue  and  installing  in  the  mind  of  children 
the  idea  they  belonged  to  the  Hungarian  nation. 

It  was  an  attempt  to  pervert  the  souls  and  minds  never  met 
before  in  the  history  of  civilized  peoples.  In  the  absence  of  native 
Magyars  the  legislators  wanted  to  consolidate  their  nation,  to  increase 
the  number  of  Magyars  with  Magyarized  people. 

The  famous  Russian  novelist,  Count  Lev  Tolstoy,  drastically 
branded  the  Magyarization  count  Apponyi  wanted  to  achieve.  In  a 
letter  he  wrote  in  1907  to  the  Hungarian  magazine  A  Hir  Tolstoy 
said  : 

■“...the  more’s  the  pity  that  Count  Apponyi  should  be  considered  a  pacifist 
abroad,  while  in  Hungary  he  denies  non-Magyars  even  the  quality  of  human 
beings.  Any  person  possessed  of  a  sound  judgement  should  force  him  to  tear 
off  this  deceitful  mask,  in  order  to  show  the  whole  world  that  he  is  not  a 
benefactor  but  a  bird  of  prey.”81 

During  the  debates  on  the  Apponyi  Bill  the  Romanians  stated 
their  point  of  view  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  great  popular  meet¬ 
ing  held  at  Blaj  on  10  March  1907.  The  assembly  was  convened  by 
the  leaders  of  four  electoral  circles,  outstanding  personalities  both  in 
Romanian  public  life  and  in  the  respective  counties.  The  resolution 
read  : 

1.  “The  assembly  asks  and  requires  the  constitutional  officialdom  of  Hungary 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  speech  of  His  Apostolic,  Imperial  and  Royal  Ma¬ 
jesty  which  opened  the  session  of  the  Reichstag  in  1906,  they  introduce  without 
delay  the  universal  suffrage  by  ballot  in  Hungary  as  well.  Constituencies 
should  be  organized  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  peoples  in  Hungary  should  be 
allowed  to  express  their  will  regarding  the  government  and  administration  of 
the  state  in  proportion  to  their  number,  the  sums  of  money  contributed,  the 
lives  they  laid  down  for  the  common  homeland,  and  the  sacrifices  they  are 
willing  to  make  in  the  future  as  well.  The  peace,  quiet  and  well-being  of  the 
homeland  can  be  secured  only  through  a  just  electoral  law  which  should  open 
wide  the  gates  of  the  constitution  to  all  social  strata  and  all  the  peoples  of 
the  country,  thus  offering  them  all  one  of  the  strongest  guarantees  for  their 
existence  and  progress,  in  keeping  with  their  ethnic  characters,  their,  cultural 
traditions,  and  their  aspirations. 
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2.  “Seeing  that  many  ,  citizens  who  raise  their  voices  in  the  press  for  the- 
rights  of  the  nationalities  in  Hungary  are  very  often  inflicted  severe  punish¬ 
ments,  seeing  that  infringement  of  the  law  of  the  press  can  be  justly  assessed 
only  by  the  citizens  who  have  read  those  articles  in  the  press  and  by  those 
for  whose  benefit  they  have  been  written,  the  people’s  assembly  demands  a, 
new  law  of  the  press  which  should  put  a  stop  once  and  for  all  to  all  hostility 
among  the  co-inhabiting  peoples  and  which  should  not  be  aimed  at  suppressing; 
the  freedom  of  conscience  and  speech  or  hamper  the  expression  of  the  will, 
desires  and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  making  up  the  Magyar  State. 

3.  Before  the  constitutional  officialdom  of  the  country,  the  people’s  assembly 
protests  against  the  bill  on  the  juridical  status  of  the  primary  schools  which 
are  not  maintained  by  the  state  (against  the  stipulation  in  that  bill)  and  which 
establishes  the  salaries  of  the  schoolmasters  in  village  and  denominational 
schools,  and  demands  that  the  bill  be  removed  from  the  agenda  of  the  Reichs¬ 
tag.  It  is  net  the  raising  of  the  schoolmasters’  salaries  that  disturbs  us,  but 
the  conditions  bound  up  with  it.  The  fulfilment  of  these  conditions,  as  provi¬ 
ded  for  in  the  bill,  can  have  no  ether  consequence  than  the  annihilation  of 
the  non- Magyar  nationalities  and  of  their  Church. 

This  bill  does  not  take  into  account  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state- 
enacted  in  1863  in  which  the  Hungarian  Constitution  was  based  and  on  which 
the  present  Constitution  is  mostly  based. 

4.  The  non-Magyar  nationalities  are  not  allowed  to  use  their  mother  tongue- 
even  in  Ihe  agricultural  schools  maintained  by  them  and  by  their  respective 
churches  This  violates  article  1 1  in  Law  44  of  1868  under  which  the  state 
must  see  to  it  that  in  all  schools  —  even  in  state  schools  up  to  academies 
and  universities  —  the  non-Magyar  nationalities  use  exclusively  their  mother 
tongue.  In  the  other  denominational  elementary  schools  the  largest  number 
of  hours  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  Magyar,  so  that  very  few  are  left  for 
instruction  in  the  mother  tongue.  The  most  important  subjects  — ■  arithmetics, 
history,  geography,  the  Constitution  of  the  homeland  — -  are  taught  in  Magyar. 
Textbooks  and  syllabuses  are  exclusively  those  recommended  by  the  Ministry- 
of  Religious  Affairs  and  Educaticn,  which  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  taught  in  their  mother  tongue. 

5.  The  school  boards,  priests,  schoolmasters  and  highest  Church  authorities 
are  obliged  to  organize  the  teaching  of  Magyar  so  thoroughly  that,  when  finish-f 
ing  elementary  school,  every  child  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  Magyar. 
And  although  this  is  pedagogically  wrong  and  impossible  to  achieve  consider* 
ing  our  ethnographic  situation,  the  bill  provides  for  severe  punishment  of  the 
school  boards,  priests,  schoolmasters  and  Church  authorities  and  in  many  cases 
it  even  denies  the  Church  the  right  to  maintain  its  own  denominational 
schools  ”  82 

All  these  provisions  show  that  the  bill  was  aimed  at  destroying 
the  nationalities  with  the  help  of  schools,  a  fact  which  even  the  mi¬ 
nister  of  religious  affairs  and  education  admitted  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  in  his  presentation  of  the  bill,  stating  that  it  was  designed  to 
achieve  “national  unification.”  This  threatened  also  the  existence  of 
the  Romanian  churches  in  which  mass  was  always  said  in  Romanian. 

In  April  1907  the  Magyar  Parliament  voted  the  Apponyi  School 
Laws,  whose  aim  was  to  close  down  the  Romanian,  Slovak  and  Serbian 
denominational  schools. 

The  1S80  records  mentioned  2,756  Romanian  elementary  schools  ; 
in  1914  there  were  only  2.170  left,  i.e.  almost  six  hundred  less.  83 
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No  subject  was  taught  in  Romanian  at  academies  and  universities 
and  even  the  use  of  Romanian  during  breaks  was  forbidden. 84 

Great  demonstrations  and  meetings  were  held  against  the  Ma- 
gyarization  laws,  and  people  campaigned  against  them  in  the  press. 
On  every  occasion,  the  masses  expressed  their  determination  to  defend 
their  schools  and  their  mother  tongue  as  well  as  their  national  rights. 
Gazeta  de  Transilvania  (The  Transylvanian  Gazette)  wrote  : 

“The  history  of  lour  people,  all  our  traditions  and  values  —  those  of  a  people 
aware  of  the  role  it  must  play  in  society  —  will  always  be  a  live  source  of 
enthusiasm,  of  lofty  thoughts,  of  honest  words  and  great  deeds.” 

.  •  r  Q  4  -H  •-  I  ■ 

On  12  March  1908  when  the  70th  anniversary  of  The  Transyl¬ 
vanian  Gazette  was  celebrated,  the  Romanian  historian  Nicolae  Densu- 
sianu  wrote  ” 

-i  .  •  b-"'-'  on  i'  ■-  i'- 

“For  7u  years  the  Gazette  has  expressed  the  thoughts,  beliefs,  sufferings  and 
national  hopes  of  the  Romanians  living  beyond  the  Carpathians  ;  it  has  staunchly- 
defended  Ihe  honour  and  the  rights  of  the  Romanian  people  ;  it  has  strengthened 
(he  ties  uniting  the  brothers  of  the  same  family  ;  it  has  raised  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  and  made  known  the  feats  that  are  worthy  of  the  memory  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers.”  “  Jv 

.■in  n:,.  .  <>•  •<  ”  '•  10  ’*  « 

On  the  same  occasion,  the  Bucharest  Union  of'  Pressmen  sent  a 
letter  in  which  the  celebration  of  the  gazette  was  described  as  an 
epoch-making  event  in  the  history  of  the  national  awakening  of 
Romanians  :  , 

“Separated  politically,  yet  united  culturally,  We  have  the  right  to  call  The 
Trdhsylvaiuin  Gazette  our  own  and  to  celebrate  it  as  our  own,  wishing  it  lo 
carry  on  steadfastly  in  the  service  of  the  ideals  for  which  it  has  fought,  success¬ 
fully  or  not,  and5  to  Which  it  has  always  been  faithful"1” 

.  .  ,  ,  i.  ■,  >  ■  f".Tl  TUi  )OC  h 

At  the -meeting  held  in  the  market-place  of  Bra?ov,  the  journalist 
and  politician  A'-U'el  Mure?anu  said  that  the  gazette  enjoyed  the  support 
and  appreciation  of  all  Romanians,  J 

‘because  We  all  have  one  and  the  same  aim  in  view,  because  no  matter  what 
happened  to  this  severely  tried  people,  there  is  no  other  salvation  for  it  than  to 
defehd  and  honour  its  mother  tongue  and  beliefs  With  undaunted  and  steadfast 
faith”.  to  v  u  -ui 

;  •  fC  1  ’.fi 

He  stressed  “the  long  road  v;e  had  to  cover,  the  sacrifices  we  made,  the  fights 
we  fought  to  reach  the  aim  our  fathers  and  forefathers  wanted  to  attain  —  our 
national  emancipation.” 


National  discrimination  manifested  itself  in  all  domains  :  eco¬ 
nomic,  administrative,  political  and  cultural.  A  few  figures,  for  instance, 
representing  the  proportion  of  functionaries  of  Romanian  origin  in 
Transylvania  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  are  quite  significant  : 
5.4  per  cent  of  the  higher  officials,  7.4  per  cent  of  the  officials  in 
counties  and  towns,  while  94.4  per  cent  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  and 
public  prosecutors  were  Magyars  and  Germans.  8' 

One  of  the  means  of  forcible  assimilation  was  the  Magyarization 


of  family  names.  In  his  work  Hogy  magyarositsuk  a  vezetekneveket 
(How  to  Magyarize  Family  Names),  published  in  Budapest  in  1898, 
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Simion  Talkes  gave  directions  for  turning  Romanian  names  into  Ma¬ 
gyar  ones.  ,  ,h'  id 

In  1905  the  programme  of  the  Romanian  Natioflal  Party  was 
revised  ;  passivism  was  replaced  by  activism  aimed  at  securing  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  political  individuality  of  the  Romanian  people  and  its 
ethnic  and  constitutional  development  :  the  use  of  one’s  mother  tongue 
in  the  army  ;  a  check  on  the  tendencies  of  denationalization  ;  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  regarding  the  equal  rights  of  the  oppressed  nations 
as  reflected  in  the  use  of  their  mother  tongues  in  the  administration, 
justice  and  schools  ;  complete  autonomy  of  all  denominations  ;  employ¬ 
ment  of  officials  coming  from  the  local  population  ;  universal  suffrage  ; 
the  right  of  association  and  assembly  ;  freedom  of  the  press  ;  the 
inalienability  of  a  minimum  of  property  ;  a  different  system  of  taxation 
proportionate  to  the  income  of  the  taxpayer  ;  the  granting  of  land  to 
peasants,  from  state  owned  estates  if  possible  ;  laws  against  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  workers  by  their  employers,  etc. 

The  Romanian  political  leaders  in  Transylvania  sent  a  new 
memorial  to  the  Magyar  Government,  consisting  of  24  points,  in  which 
they  demanded  :  recognition  of  the  constitutional  functioning  of  the 
Romanian  National  Party,  enactment  of  universal  suffrage,  equal,  direct 
and  secret,  the  use  of  the  Romanian  language  in  administration  and 
justice,  the  right  of  assembly  and  of  association  of  all  citizens,  respect 
of  the  autonomy  of  the  Romanian  churches,  etc.  88 

The  Romanian  socialists  too  were  dissatisfied  with  the  situation  in 
Transylvania.  Without  renouncing  the  principles  of  class  struggle  and 
social  demands,  they  introduced  in  their  programme  the  struggle  for 
national  liberation  and  the  setting  up  of  a  highly  democratic  political 
organism. 

The  programmes  of  the  National  Party  and  of  the  Romanian 
Branch  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party  were  similar  in  many  respects  ; 
collaboration  between  the  socialists  and  the  bourgeoisie  became  there¬ 
fore  possible  and  even  necessary,  for  beyond  class  differences  and 
interests  peculiar  to  each,  there  were  common  problems  such  as  the 
general  democratic  rights  and  the  national  unity  of  the  Romanian 
people. 

Rom&nul  (The  Romanian),  the  new  organ  of  the  Romanian 
National  Party,  published  at  Arad  militated  for  the  unity  of  the  two 
parlies.  Its  editor-in-chief  was  Vasile  Goldi§.  The  programme  of  the 
newspaper  was  stated  both  in  the  manifesto  Catre  romani  (To  the 
Romanians)  and  in  the  inaugural  leading  article  :  propagation  of  the 
ideas  of  unity,  closer  ties  with  the  other  Romanian  forces,  national 
solidarity,  all  of  them  the  supreme  duty  of  the  Romanians  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy. 

The  same  endeavours  and  activities  were  noticeable  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  general  assembly  convened  by  Astra  at  Blaj,  in  1911,  to 
celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  that  prestigious  cultural  association. 
The  presence  of  delegates  representing  all  its  branches  and  of  a  mass 
of  people  coming  from  all  over  Transylvania  (about  30,000  people),  as 
well  as  of  the  representatives  of  the  cultural  and  political  life  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  Bucovina  and  Romania,  made  of  the  assembly  a  general  con¬ 
gress  of  all  the  Romanians. 
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International  events  succeeded  one  another  at  a  rapid  pace.  The 
imperialist  powers  had  started  a  merciless  drive  in  order  to  seize  new 
territories  ;  this  led  to  the  Balkan  wars  which  broke  out  in  1912,  in 
autumn. 

All  these  developments  were  a  stimulus  for  the  tendencies  to¬ 
wards  unity  of  the  population  in  all  the  territories  inhabited  by  Roma¬ 
nians.  The  Romanian  press  in  Transylvania  and  Romania  openly  sup¬ 
ported  them,  while  the  Magyar  press  recognized  them  although  reluct¬ 
antly. 

Considering  all  this,  the  support  coming  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Romania  encouraged  the  Romanians  in  the  territories  under  foreign 
occupation.  Demonstrations  like  those  organized  by  The  Cultural  League 
were  openly  directed  against  Austria-Hungary  and  in  favour  of  the 
Romanians  of  Transylvania. 

The  international  situation  at  the  time,  i.e.  the  sharpening  of  the 
rivalry  between  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  Russian  empires  for  domi¬ 
nation  over  and  influence  m  the  south-eartern  parts  of  Europe,  made  the 
condition  of  the  Romanians  under  the  rule  of  the  empires  even  worse. 

According  to  the  British  historian  Kenneth  Johnstone,  the  savage 
policy  of  Magyarization  carried  on  by  the  Hungarian  Government  for 
fifty  years  after  1848  shattered  all  hopes  of  a  solution,  except  total 
capitulation  ;  the  compromise  of  1867  put  an  end  to  the  dream  of  an 
autonomous  Romanian  province  under  the  imperial  crown...  R9 

The  American  historian  Arthur  J.  May  expressed  similar  opinions. 
Analysing  the  characteristic  features  of  the  home  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  empire  of  decay  —  as  Lloyd  George  termed  it  —  during  the  upsurge 
of  the  national  struggle  for  liberation,  May  dwelt  on  the  condition  of  the 
Romanians  too  and  said  that  the  Transylvanian  question  influenced, 
beyond  doubt,  the  evolution  of  the  relationships  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Romania,  an  opinion  which  was  true  to  fact.  90 

The  talks  that  took  place  early  in  1913  between  the  Magyar 
Government  and  the  leader*  of  the  Romanian  National  Party  on  the 
condition  of  the  Romanians  in  Hungary  and  the  means  of  improving 
it  were  ineffective  in  the  end  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  government. 

In  a  report  to  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  on  the  talks  between 
the  Romanian  National  Party  of  Transylvania  and  Istvan  Tisza,  the 
president  of  the  Hungarian  Council  of  Ministers,  the  head  of  the 
archduke’s  military  chancellery.  Colonel  K.  Bardolff  wrote  : 


“The  minimum  demands  of  the  Ro¬ 
manians,  represented  by  Dr.  Mihali, 
president  of  the  party,  included  the 
following  points  : 

1.  Setting  up  of  primary  and  secon¬ 
dary  schools  and  of  universities  with 
Romanian  as  the  teaching  language  ; 

t  n  j  'wijiin  i 

;‘i  'f'&lltUJft  '  ;  7T.  -rr: -  >>-?¥, 

•r  t-  -litv, 

ivuriw  -i  !•••»:  h-..« 

2.  Guaranteing  the  existing  autonomy 


1.  ...agreed  to  the  creation  of  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools  with  in¬ 
struction  in  Romanian  in  accordance 
with  the  lav/s  in  force  (?!).  A  Roma¬ 
nian  University  is  not  possible.  Still 
in  Magyar  secondary  schools  and  in 
Magyar  Universities,  more  instruction 
than  so  far  could  be  given  in  Roma¬ 
nian  ;  the  Romanians  who  attend 
Magyar  schools  could  be  taught  reli¬ 
gion  in  Romanian  by  Romanian 
priests  ; 

2.  ...granted  ;  material  support  if 
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of  the  Romanian  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church  ?  the  Romanian  Greek  'Ca¬ 
tholic  Church  should  be  granted  si¬ 
milar  autonomy  ;  material  support  for 
these  two  national  churches,  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  support  given  to 
the  other,  denominations  ; 

3.  Restoring  to  the  Romanian  Unlate 
bishoprics  in  the  Romanian  villages 
incorporated  into  the  diocese  of  Haj- 
dudorogh  ; 

4.  Stopping  the  persecution  of  Ro¬ 
manian  newspapers  ; 

Count  Tisza  took  the  following  stand  ! 

1  ;  , 

5.  Enabling  the  Romanians  to  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  association  and  as- 

'  sembly  guaranteed  by  law  ; 

6.  Recognizing  the  Romanian  National 
Party  as  such  and  revoking  all  the 
administrative  measures  taken  against 

it:  ’  'rii  ->£ 

7.  Using  the  Romanian  language  in 
administration  and  justice  in  the  re¬ 
gions  densely  j  .populated  by  Roma¬ 
nians  ; 

:  iv.  rO  h  <?T  •.  > 

,'vTH  p  T  i< 

2-  1  h  t  *rf ;  n:..<  "  tv 

’j  [  •  n  >:»;  jr  !  r  '<  "I. 

8.  Granting  the  Romanians  the  same 
material  support  for  their  economic 
activities  as  is  granted  the  Magyars  ; 

9.  Puting  an  end  to  Magyar  coloni¬ 
zation  activities  aimed  against  the 
Romanians  ; 

if/'juc-'  -n- 

10.  Employing  only  Romanian  func¬ 
tionaries  in  administration  and  justice 
in  the  regions  where  there  is  a  dense 
Romanian  population  ; 

'  Cv 

11.  The  electoral  reform  should 
secure  one  sixth  of  all  the  seats  for 
the  Romanians,  considering  that  they 
make  up  16  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Hungary. 


there  is  a  good  mutual  understand¬ 
ing;!?!)  ;  hull  n  cq  :,-.i.nn  .qui 
isxihvq  a.  oj  b.i.  ami  ‘.euU'itmet 

,  airittius 

.!. "n tfA 
Ijiii  '  ,  ;  it.  flil  i  itmw 

d  jjc  auir  .moh  orlT  .utimn 

3.  ...approved  in  principle  ;  first, 
however,  agitation  against  the  Haj- 
dudorogh  Bishopric'  must  cease; 

Jih  ■n  >.  <>f tu  iianavo$ 

4.  ...the  newspapers  will  no  longer  be 
persecuted  the  moment  the  Romanian 
press  puts  a  stop  to  the  agitation 
against  the  unitary  Magyar  state. 

5.  ...granted,  if  their  purpose  is  hot 
illegal  (?!) 

* ilC*/ ’  >0*  >'’• 

;  ‘  t  ie 

6.  ...as  soon  as  Magyars  and  Roma¬ 
nians  have  come  to  an  agreement, 
this  will  np  longer  be  necessary  ;  it 

,  may  even  ..give  rise  to  mistrust;  ne¬ 
vertheless  the  Romanians  must  be 
granted  the  right  to  organize  them¬ 
selves  as  a  separate  party  (!)  ^ 

7.  ...Magyar  must  remain  the  lan- 
'  guage  used  in  justice  and  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  however  the  officials  who 
come  into  contact  with  the  people 
must  have  a  good  command  of  the 
Romanian  language  and  be  able  to 
explain  things  in  Romanian  ; 

8.  ...granted,  only  if  the  attitude  of 
the  Romanians  does  not  arouse 
suspicion  (!)  ; 

9.  ...Magyar  colonization  is  purely  de¬ 
fensive  (!)  and  implies  only  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  Magyar  possessions  by 
the  Magyars  ; 

10.  ...one  cannot  distinguish  between 
Magyars  and  non-Magyars  when  ap¬ 
pointing  officials  (!)  ;  moreover,  Ro¬ 
manian  intellectuals  should  apply  for 
more  offices  in  the  state  ; 

11.  ...the  moment  Romanian  culture 
reaches  a  higher  level  and  the  census 
proves  the  number  of  intellectuals 
has  increased,  there  will  be  a  larger 
number  of  Romanian  deputies,  which 
is  9  per  cent  at  present. 


The  Romanians  did  not  consider  Tisza  had  given  a  satisfactory 
answer  and  they  broke  off  the  negotiations. 

The  negotiations  between  the  Romanian  National  Party  and  the 
Royal  Hungarian  Government,  which  had  been  officially  interrupted 
in  mid  —  February  last  year  were  carried  on  secretly  by  Dr.  Mihali 
so  as  to  settle  the  problems  which  did  not  require  any  change  of  the 
law.  The  Romanians  considered  that  the  following  problems  could  be 
solved  : 

1.  Separation  of  the  Romanian  parishes  from  the  new  Bishopric  of  Hajdudorogh 
and  their  restoration  to  the  Romanian  bishoprics  ; 

2.  Religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  Romanian  at  the  Hungarian  state  schools  ; 

3.  Romanian  language  and  literature  to  be  taught  at  the  Hungarian  state  schools  ; 

4.  Romanian  Christian  names  to  be  entered  in  public  records  —  as  they  are 
written  in  old  Romanian  church  books  —  and  not  in  their  Magyar  form  ; 

5.  The  Appdnyi  Education  Act  of  1907  to  be  enforced  to  the  letter  so  that  Roma¬ 
nian  denominational  schools  should  not  be  transformed  from  Romanian  into 
Magyar  schools  through  the  illegal  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  class 
hours  devoted  to  Magyar  instruction  ; 

G.  The  Romanian  seal  to  be  preserved  in  Romanian  denominational  schools  — 
as  against  the  order  to  introduce  a  seal  in  two  languages  or  only  in  Magyar.” 91 

In  his  report  to  J.  Davignon,  the  Belgian  foreign  minister,  on  the 
negotiations  between  the  Romanian  National  Party  and  Count  Tisza, 
Van  Ypersele.  the  Belgian  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Bucharest  noted  : 
“We  must  point  out  that  the  programme  shows  that  the  Romanians  in  Hungary 
want  to  secure  for  themselves  the  conditions  necessary  for  their  national  exis¬ 
tence  and  development  within  the  Hungarian  state  ;  to  put  it  briefly,  they  do  not 
want  to  be  denationalized  for  the  benefit  of  the  Magyars. 

However,  Magyar  chauvinism  threatened  both  Romanians  and  Count  Tisza. 
Indeed,  the  more  the  negotiations  progressed  favourably,  the  more  the  opposition 
closed  their  ranks  and  rose  against  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  cause  he  had 
taken  up  making  it  successful.  The  unshakable  argument  of  Magyardom  was 
that  such  a  policy  endangered  the  unitary  character  of  the  Hungarian  nationa¬ 
lity  and  that  it  would  give  the  Romanians  the  opportunity  to  divide  them. 

Incidentally  in  their  biased  chauvinism,  the  Magyars  forget  that  the  unitary 
Hungarian  State,  consisting  of  7 — 8  different  nationalities,  is  a  figment  of  their 
imagination.  Could  Count  Tisza  have  been  impressed  by  the  attitude  of  the 
opposition  ?”  92 

Referring  to  the  negotiations  of  Count  Tisza  with  the  Romanians, 
Rudolf  Brandsch,  a  Saxon  deputy  in  the  Budapest  Diet,  summed  up  the 
conception  of  the  unitary  Magyar  State  as  follows  : 

“Everything  expressing  state  power  must  be  essentially  Magyar.  In  my  opinion 
this  is  what  the  Magyar  oligarchy  (the  chauvinistic  Utopians  excepted)  means 
(for  the  time  being)  by  the  unitary  Magyar  State.  So  those  who  live  on  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  unitary  Magyar  State  must  understand  that  the  competent  officials 
cannot  and  do  not  conceive  it  otherwise  than  in  the  sense  stated  above  ...  I 
strongly  contest  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  us,  non-Magyars  (the  Saxons 
included),  to  live  for  a  long  period  of  time  within  the  concept  of  a  ’unitary 
Magyar  Stat’,  for  the  state  can  increase  its  power  at  will  and  limit  the  rights  of 
the  foreigner’  at  .will,  until  the  latter  is  eventually  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
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That  is  why  I  believe  that  it  is  a  vital  national  problem  far  us  to  overthrow 
and  destroy  the  present  system  of  government  together  with  its  conception  of 
the  'unitary  Magyar  State’.  ”  93 

As  one  can  clearly  see  in  the  secret  report  sent  by  F.  Lachmann 
to  the  Austrian- Hungarian  authorities  in  Vienna  as  early  as  1880,  the 
union  of  Transylvania  with  Romania  was  a  natural  goal  for  the  Saxons 
themselves  and  for  their  economic  interests. 

“I  have  had  the  opportunity,”  Lachman  writes,  “to  talk  with  several  citizens 
of  the  Saxon  colony,  who  did  not  shrink  from  admitting  that  their  only  hope 
was  that  Transylvania  would  become  a  Romanian  province  at  long  last.” 94 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  official  censuses  taken  in  the  years 
1880,  1890,  1900  and  1910  in  Transylvania,  the  Romanians  made  up  the 
majority  of  the  population.  95 


The  Nationalities  in  Transylvania  according  to  Magyar  Censuses 

(number  of  inhabitants  and  percentage) 

1830 

1890 

1900 

1910 

Romanians 

2,294,421 

2,556,444 

2,763,674 

2,909,560 

% 

47.44 

47.98 

47.20 

46.20 

Magyars 

916,628 

1,146,990 

1,394,647 

1,617,231 

% 

18.94 

21.50 

23.80 

25.70 

Szecklers 

353,027 

267,839 

404,392 

441,636 

% 

7.30 

6.94 

6.9 

7.0 

Germans 

621,583 

713,720 

747,852 

731.964 

% 

12.84 

13.38 

12.80 

11.6 

1 

Serbians 

245,986 

263,106 

271,897 

287,122 

Croatians 

% 

5.08 

4.94 

4.7 

4.6 

Ruthenians 

108,867 

122,528 

146.428 

164,443 

% 

2.25 

2.30 

2.5 

2.6 

Slovaks 

34.001 

38,624 

40,460 

42,674 

■>o 

0.70 

0.69 

0.70 

0.60 

Other 

260,217 

119,606 

84,126 

109,842 

nationalities 

% 

5.45 

2.27 

1.40 

1.70 

Total 

4.834,730 

5,328.857 

5,853,476 

6,304,172 

% 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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The  same  is  confirmed  by  the  national  structure  of  localities  in 
Transylvania.  96  From  a  total  of  4,597  towns  and  villages  : 


Romanians  were  the  majority 

in 

2,971, 

i.e.  in 

64.7  per 

cent 

Magyars  were  the  majority 

in 

616, 

i.e.  in 

13.4  per 

cent 

Szecklers  were  the  majority 

in 

417, 

i.e.  in 

9.1  per 

cent 

Cermans  were  the  majority 

in 

350, 

i.e.  in 

7.6  per 

cent 

Others  were  the  majority 

in 

243, 

i.e.  in 

5.2  per 

cent 

Total  number 

4,597 

100  per  cent97 

Simultaneously  with  the  deterioration  of  the  international  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  intensification  of  the  Romanians’  struggle  for  the  setting 
up  oi'  the  unitary  state,  the  measures  taken  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
authorities  became  increasingly  strict.  In  a  report  to  the  Hungarian 
ministry  of  internal  affairs,  deputy  sheriff  Kollo  of  Mures-Turda 
county  wrote  : 

“I  inform  you  that  since  the  end  of  the  second  Balkan  war  the  national  awareness 
of  the  citizens  whose  mother  tongue  is  Romanian  has  grown  so  as  to  become 
dangerous.  At  official  meetings  and  in  public  places,  priests  and  schoolmasters 
are  bold  enough  openly  to  disseminate  their  ideas  hostile  to  Hungarians  and  to 
the  Magyar  State  ;  moreover,  threats  are  frequent.  They  convene  allegedly  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  meetings,  set  up  institutions,  organize  reading  circles,  balls 
and  dancing  in  many  villages,  where  besides  the  neighbourhood  people  come  from 
the  remotest  parts. 

I  feel  bound  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  in  case  of  war  plenty  of  hostile 
activities,  blood  baths  like  the  one  in  Zlatna,  will  be  started  by  the  citizens  whose 
mother  tongue  is  Romanian,  if  we  do  not  take  measures  of  precaution  in  good 
time,  f  consider  it  necessary  that,  particularly  in  case  of  war,  police  forces  should 
be  stationed  in  the  villages  inhabited  by  Romanians  where  there  are  few  Magyar 
families,  and  the  Romanian  gendaimes  in  the  police  force  should  be  immediately 
replaced.'’  90 

In  1914  the  actions  of  the  Romanian  National  Party  became  more 
frequent  and  were  better  organized.  On  6  May  1914,  the  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committe  of  the  Romanian  National  Party  took  place  in 
the  town  of  Dej,  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Teodor  Mihali,  a  member  of 
Parliament.  Dr.  Stefan  Cicio  Pop,  deputy  in  the  National  Assembly  of 
Arad,  Dr.  Alexandru  Vaida,  deputy  in  the  National  Assembly  of  Cluj, 
Dr.  Vasile  Lucaciu  (Sise$ti),  Dr.  Ion  Lengeru,  a  lawyer  of  Brasov,  Dr.  Va- 
leriu  Braniste  a  lawyer  and  newspaper  editor  of  Lugoj,  Dr.  Valeriu 
Moldovan,  a  lawyer  of  Turda,  Dr.  Victor  Onisor,  a  lawyer  of  Bis  tr  if  a, 
attended  the  meeting.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Romanian 
National  Party  took  measures  for  the  reorganization  and  development 
of  the  party,  and  for  the  50th  commemoration  of  Simion  Barnufiu’s 
death.  99 

In  the  report  sent  by  Janos  Sandor,  minister  of  the  interior,  to 
the  prime  minister  of  Hungary  and  to  the  War  Ministry  when  World 
War  I  broke  out,  he  wrote  : 

“No  wonder  then  that  the  present  state  of  war  has  already  caused  unrest  and 
concern  particularly  about  what  will  happen  when  the  army  corps  in  Transyl¬ 
vania  marches  to  the  front  and  peace  inside  the  country  is  secured  by  the  civil 


guards  consisting  mostly  of  Romanians.  Considering  the  above,  as  well  as  the 
possibility  of  an  invasion  from  Romania,  the  Magyar  population  wishes  to  pre¬ 
pare  foi  defence.  And  people  from  Magyar  circles  more  and  more  often  ask  us 
to  give  them  weapons  they  could  use  for  their  defence...  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  send,  out  of  the  reserves  of  the  army,  some  15—20,000  weapons  to  a  few 
centres  such  as  Cluj,  Tirgu  Mure?,  Aiud,  Turda,  Sibiu,  Bra?ov,  Sfintu  Gheorghe, 
where  they  could  be  scared  and  kept  ready,  so  that  when  needed  they  should 
be  given  to  the  Magyars  and  Saxons  living  in  smaller  numbers  in  the  regions 
inhabited  by  Romanians  and  close  by  the  frontiers.  In  the  event  of  an  invasion 
from  the  outside  or  of  an  attack  from  the  inside  they  could  thus  feel  more 
secure,  i.e  reassured."  10H 

The  authorities  in  Hungary  were  trying  to  defend  injustice  through 
a  war  between  the  two  nations,  while  the  Romanians  endeavoured  to 
win  their  historical  rights  through  a  policy  of  goodwill  and  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Hungarian  people.  The  articles  written  by  Valeria 
Brani^te  are  illustrative  in  this  respect.  As  early  as  1905,  he  wrote  in 
an  article  published  in  Drapelul  (The  Banner)  : 

“It  is  not  hatred  of  the  Magyars  that  underlies  our  policy  but  love  for  the  national 
existence  of  the  Romanian  people.  This  love  urges  us  to  firmly  resist  the  utopian 
tendencies  of  denationalization  supported  by  the  state  policy  of  Hungary  ;  and 
this  love  is  so  pure  and  sacred  that  it  cannot  be  tainted  by  any  show  of 
hatred.”  101 

And  here  is  Valeriu  Brani§te’s  answer  to  those  who  tried  to 
advance  the  idea  that  the  movement  of  the  nationalities  had  been 
prompted  from  the  outside  : 

“To  fail  to  understand  that  the  agitators  are  here,  at  home,  means  to  obstruct 
the  development  of  the  country.  Those  who  incited  the  nationalities  to  fight 
against  one  another  were  none  others  than  those  who  served  the  utopian  view 
that  the  multinational  state  could  be  turned  into  a  Magyar  national  state,  those 
who  sowed  the  mistaken  idea  that  forcible  Magyarization  was  possible.  Although 
they  boasted  they  were  great  patriots,  they  did  not  really  serve  their  country  but 
hastened  its  ruin”  102 

In  fact,  even  some  outstanding  Hungarian  men  of  letters  and 
scientists  expressed  their  opinion  in  favour  of  cooperation  and  of  actions 
leading  to  rapprochement  and  to  the  two  peoples  getting  to  know  one 
another  better  than  before,  despite  the  oppressive,  chauvinistic  atmos¬ 
phere  promoted  by  the  ruling  classes  in  Austro-Hungary.  In  1868,  the 
Magyar  writers,  for  instance,  enthusiastically  hailed  Elena  Ghica  (Dora 
D’lstria)  as  one  of  those  who  promoted  the  strengthening  of  the  national 
ties  between  Romanians  and  Magyars.  In  1871,  Iosif  Vulcan,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Familia,  was  co-opted  as  member  of  the  reputed  Hungarian 
literary  society  Kisfaludi  Tarsdg.  In  the  speech  he  delivered  on  that 
occasion,  the  secretary  of  the  society  affirmed  that  the  ruling  classes 
alone  were  to  blame  and  were  responsible  for  instigating  the  people 
who  lived  and  worked  in  Transylvania  to  hate  one  another.”  103 

World  War  I,  which  broke  out  in  1914,  in  summer,  brought  about 
a  more  active  fight  of  the  peoples  for  national  and  social  rights,  for 
the  creation  or  unification  of  national  states  through  the  dismember¬ 
ment  and  collapse  of  the  great  multinational  empires. 

It  was  in  that  atmosphere  of  deep  patriotic  and  national  feelings 
that  the  struggle  of  the  Romanians  living  in  the  Banat,  the  south- 
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western  part  of  the  country,  gained  momentum. 

The  Banat  is  an  ancestral  Romanian  territory,  the  repository  of 
numberless  material  and  spiritual  vestiges  from  our  Geto-Dacian  and 
Reman  forebears,  the  cradle  of  Voivode  Vlad’s  resistance  against  the 
expansion  of  the  Hungarian  kings  at  the  end  of  the  first  millennium 
A.D.  ;  it  witnessed  hard  vicissitudes  that  affected  it  in  the  course  of  the 
whole  middle  and  modern  periods  of  Romania’s  history. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  Eanat  together  with  part  of  Cri$ana 
were  turned  into  an  Ottoman  pashalic  with  its  capital  at  Timisoara, 
a  situation  that  lasted  for  166  years.  104 

The  continuity  of  the  Romanians’  economic,  political  and  cultu¬ 
ral  life  in  the  south-western  area  of  the  country  was  never  interrupted.. 
This  is  recorded  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Magyar  kings,  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tines,  and  attested  through  hundreds  of  diplomas  already  published  by 
Romanian  and  Hungarian  historians.  One  of  those  diplomas,  that  of 
29  August  1457,  through  which  Ladislas  the  Posthumous  rewarded 
the  services  the  Romanians  of  the  Banat  had  done  to  the  Hungarian 
king  and  to  his  predecessors,  as  well  as  to  himself,  a  document  con¬ 
firming  their  old  liberties  and  their  old  rights  and  privileges  (eorum 
libertatibus,  praerogativis  et  juribus  ...  praedecessore s  nostros  reges 
Hungarine  ipsis  concessa  sunt...  manutenere  et  conservare  promit¬ 
timus  —■  our  predecessors,  Hungary’s  kings  have  promised  to  maintain 
and  preserve  the  liberties,  prerogatives  and  rights  that  had  been  granted 
to  them)  gives  sufficient  information  on  the  social  and  juridical  status 
of  the  Romanians,  on  their  political  and  administrative  organization 
and  on  the  role  they  played  in  the  defence  of  the  borders  of  their 
national  territory  (in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  against  the  Byzan¬ 
tines,  and  in  the  15  th  and  10th  against  the  Ottomans). 

In  this  capacity,  the  Romanians  had  long  been  the  guardians  of 
the  country’s  frontiers,  taking  an  active,  important  part  in  all  the 
expeditions  and  the  wars  waged  against  the  Turks  by  loan  Corvin  and 
by  the  brave  count  of  Timisoara,  Pavel  Chinezu,  both  of  Romanian 
origin. 

In  the  15th  century,  the  first  groups  of  foreign  immigrants  settled 
in  the  Banat,  the  most  numerous  of  whom  were  Serbians.  After  the 
defeat  of  Kossovopolje  (1309)  Serbians  began  to  seek  refuge  north  of 
the  Danube,  in  the  Banat,  but  they  were  to  come  in  larger  numbers 
only  after  the  final  destruction  of  the  Serbian  state  by  the  Ottomans 
(1459).  After  the  Banat  fell  under  Ottoman  domination  (1552),  for  a. 
century  and  a  half  the  whole  political  life  was  concentrated  in  the 
Romanian  districts,  where  in  fact  most  of  the  Romanians  subjected  to 
Ottoman  rule  had  withdrawn.  This  life  had  such  a  pronounced  and 
specific  Romanian  character  that  in  1550  a  foreign  writer,  the  Italian 
Gromo,  called  the  Banat  “Valachia  citeriore”  (the  Wallachia  which 
stands  on  this  side). 

The  Jesuits  who  came  to  this  region  in  the  16th  century  to 
oppose  the  propaganda  of  the  Reform  had  to  preach  in  Romanian  to- 
be  understood.  Last  but  not  least,  let  us  mention  the  fact  that  a  literary 
activity  particularly  important  in  the  history  of  Romanian  culture  was: 
carried  out  at  Lugoj,  where  the  first  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  Romanian  was  made  (1580). 

In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  important  events  are  reflected  in 
the  political  chronicle  of  the  Romanian  districts  of  Banat.  When  Sigis- 
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xnund  Bathory  raised  the  banner  of  the  fight  against  the  Turks  (1594) 
the  Romanians  are  recorded  to  have  called  to  arms  the  Christian 
population  in  the  Banat  under  the  leadership  of  Gheorghe  Palatici,  ban 
of  Lugoj,  to  lend  him  help.  Then,  when  Michael  the  Brave  brought 
Transylvania  (1599)  and  Moldavian  (1600)  under  the  same  rule,  the 
Banat  districts  which  stood  under  his  sceptre  were  also  mentioned. 
Bater,  when  Matei  Basarab  ascended  the  throne  of  Wallachia  (1632), 
the  Romanian  districts  of  the  Banat  are  said  to  have  given  him  armed 
-assistance.  The  bans  of  Lugoj  and  Caransebe$  played  an  important 
part  in  the  relations  between  the  Ottomans  in  the  Banat  and  the 
princes  of  Transylvania.  Two  of  them,  Bocskay  (1605)  and  Barcsai  (1658) 
oven  became  princes  of  Transylvania. 

Harassed  and  deprived  of  their  property  after  the  setting  up  of 
the  Ottoman  domination,  part  of  the  Romanian  noblemen  sought  refuge 
in  Transylvania,  in  the  Turda  and  Alba  Iulia  region,  where  they  found 
good,  propitious  conditions  for  their  settlement. 

Emperor  Leopold  I  offered  the  subjugated  peoples  south  of  the 
.Danube  considerable  material  advantages  and  important  political  pri¬ 
vileges,  in  case  they  wanted  to  settle  in  that  region  and  take  up  arms 
against  the  Ottomans  (1690).  Consequent  on  this  offer,  a  great  number 
of  Serbians  and  other  Ealkan  Christians,  almost  30,000  families,  crossed 
the  Danube  and,  under  the  leadership  of  Patriarch  Arsenie  Cernoevici, 
settled  in  this  area. 

On  21  July  1718  the  Passarowitz  peace  treaty  was  signed  between 
■the  Hapsburg  and  the  Ottoman  empires  and  by  virtue  of  it  the  Banat 
•and  Oltenia  were  allotted  to  the  Austrians.  The  treaty  delimited  the 
following  frontiers  of  the  Romanian  territory  annexed  by  the  Hapsburg 
Empire  : 

■“The  river  Oil  that  gathers  its  waters  from  Transylvania  up  to  the  place  where 
it  pours  them  into  the  Danube,  and  from  there  all  along  the  bank  of  the  Danube 
to  Orlova  up  to  the  place  where  the  river  Timis  flows  into  the  Danube  — 
there  should  the  border  line  be  established,  as  boundaries  were  formerly  set 
■•along  the  river  Mures.”  105 

An  Austrian  statistic  drawh  up  in  1719  shows  that  in  the  central 
and  eastern  part  of  this  province  the  number  of  Romanian  households 
and  villages  was  much  greater  than  in  its  western  part  ;  of  the  total 
number  of  662  villages  with  21,279  households  in  the  whole  of  the  Ba- 
nat,  581  villages  with  19.481  households  stood  in  the  Cara§  and  Timis 
regions,  and  only  31  villages  with  1,798  households  in  the  western  re¬ 
gion  of  Torontal. 

At  that  time,  the  Magyars  began  their  infiltration  into  Banat, 
crossing  the  rivers  Tisza  and  Mures,  which  accounts  for  their  presence 
in  a  very  great  number  at  the  confluence  of  these  two  rivers.  The 
Magyar  immigration  to  the  Banat,  as  well  as  the  Serbian  immigration, 
•was  encouraged  by  the  Austrian  government. 

On  18  September  1739,  through  the  Belgrade  peace  that  put  an 
end  to  the  Russo-Austro-Turkish  war  (1736 — i739),  the  Hapsburg  Em¬ 
pire  was  obliged  to  retrocede  Oltenia  to  Wallachia,  but  it  continued 
to  keep  the  Banat  under  its  domination. 

•“The  Eanat  of  Timisoara  will  remain  under  the  rule  of  his  Highness  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  with  its  whole  territory  up  to  the  Austrian  border,  yet 
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excepting  the  small  plain  which  lies  opposite  Orsova  and  is  separated  by  the 
river  Cerna  on  one  side,  and  by  the  Danube  on  the  other.”  106 

The  Banat  was  organized  as  a  domain  of  the  crown,  having  a 
provincial  administration  made  up  of  military  men  and  civil  servants.. 
At  the  head  of  the  province  stood  a  governor  who  was  also  military 
commander.  It  was  divided  into  11  districts  each  under  the  authority 
of  an  administrator,  and  the  districts  themselves  were  divided  into- 
communes  headed  by  mayors  called  chinezi  (the  name  reminds  us- 
of  the  old  Romanian  cnezes  of  Transylvania).  The  Banat  was  to  remain-, 
under  military  administration  till  1751  when  a  civilian  administration 
was  set  up  consisting  of  a  president  and  6  councillors.  In  1765  the  Banat. 
was  included  into  the  administrative  system  also  applied  to  Hungary,  yet. 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  separate  province  —  a  situation  which  was  to- 
last  till  1649. 

As  concerns  the  structure  of  the  population,  a  census  of  1743: 
which  registered  the  localities  according  to  the  nationality  of  their  in¬ 
habitants  (Romanian,  Serbian  or  mixed)  reveals  the  following  data  r 
72%  Romanian  villages,  22%  Serbian  and  7%  beloging  to  other  natio¬ 
nalities.  J0?  At  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  as  a  consequence  of  the  mas¬ 
sive  colonization  with  different  populations  —  Swabians  and  others  — 
initiated  by  the  Hapsburg  authorities,  the  demographic  composition  ira 
the  Banat  in  the  years  1772 — 1780  was  as  follows  :  310,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  181,000  (60%)  Romanians,  78,000  (25%)  Serbians,  43,00G> 
(14%)  Germans,  Hungarians,  Italians,  French  etc.  109 

The  great  popular  revolution  of  1784  had  a  strong  echo  in  the 
Banat.  The  documents  of  the  time  attest  that  in  the  mining  region, 
especially  in  the  districts  of  Oravita  and  Sasca,  the  miners  organized 
numerous  actions.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  Hapsburg  authorities 
took  a  number  of  military  measures  to  prevent  further  troubles.  In 
those  years,  the  outlaws’  movement  intensified,  especially  in  the  min¬ 
ing  region.  The  state  of  unrest  among  the  Banat  population  made  Bishop 
Vichentie  Popovici  issue  a  circular  letter  on  9  September  1785  demand¬ 
ing  his  priests  to  urge  the  Romanians 

...“to  leave  oft  evil  talk,  and  under  heavy  punishment  not  to  dare  talk  among: 
themselves  about  the  gathering  of  highwaymen.”  110 

The  uprising  of  the  Banat  Romanians,  which  the  Hapsburg  autho¬ 
rities  managed  to  prevent  in  1784 — 1785,  was  to  break  out  in  1788,, 
during  the  Austro- Russo-Turkish  war  (1787—1791). 

The  struggle  for  national  and  social  liberation  assumed  new 
dimensions  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Several  secret  orga¬ 
nizations  with  a  programme  of  revolutionary  actions  were  set  up.  Thus, 
the  secret  society  The  Constitution,  founded  at  Lugoj  in  1830,  had,  among 
its  members,  workers  and  handicraftsmen,  alongside  intellectuals.  Aim¬ 
ing  at  democratic  revolutionary  achievements,  the  members  of  that, 
society  tried  to  organize  the  struggle  against  Hapsburg  absolutism.  The- 
revolutionary  movement  of  1834  had  an  even  wider  character,  its- 
ultimate  goal  being  the  creation  of  a  unitary  Romanian  republic.  The 
movement  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  Banat  scholar  Damaschin  Boiinca, 
of  school-teacher  Maran  who  worked  in  the  mining  centre  of  Dog- 
necea,  and  of  forest  officer  Muller,  who  led  the  underground  activity 
in  the  mining  townlet  of  Rusca  in  the  Banat.  The  conspirators  had  close 
relations  with  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  through  the  agency  of  various 


emissaries  among  whom  $tefan  Neagoe  Popovici.  The  revolt  they 
prepared  was  hindered  by  the  Hapsburg  authorities  through  the  arrest 
of  various  members  of  the  movement  in  the  course  of  1835.  111 

During  the  years  1843 — 1845  the  revolutionary  activity  in  the 
Banat  was  carried  on  under  the  leadership  of  Eftimie  Murgu,  a  fear¬ 
less  militant  for  the  creation  of  a  unitary  national  Romanian  state 
including  all  the  Romanian  territories.  At  the  same  time,  Murgu  was 
actively  engaged  in  a  firm  antifeudal  struggle.  Having  settled  in  Lu¬ 
goj,  he  initiated  a  vast  activity  that  extended  from  there  over  the 
whole  of  the  Banat,  drawing  into  its  sphere  intellectuals,  handicrafts¬ 
men,  miners  and  peasants.  Consequent  on  a  denunciation  he  was 
arrested  towards  the  end  of  March  1845  and  imprisoned.  112 

In  the  autumn  of  1845  and  the  winter  of  1846  a  strong  national 
political  movement  led  by  Eftimie  Murgu.  released  from  prison  short¬ 
ly  before,  broke  out ;  the  movement  demanded  the  separation  of  the 
.Banat  from  Hungary  and  its  union  with  the  mother  country. 

Between  3/15  May  and  9/21  May  1848  there  took  place  in  Pest 
a  meeting  of  the  Banat  deputies  who  protested  against  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  Joseph  Rajacic  as  patriarch,  “since  it  was  done  with  the  obvious 
infringement  of  the  Romanian  nation’s  rights.” 

An  important  moment  in  the  assertion  of  the  aspirations  towards 
national  liberty  and  social  justice  was  marked  by  the  Romanian  re¬ 
volution  of  1348 — 1849,  engendered  in  the  Banat  too  by  the  same 
internal  causes  to  which  one  should  add  national  oppression,  the  same 
as  in  other  Romanian  provinces  that  were  then  under  foreign  domi¬ 
nation.  The  political  position  of  the  Banat  Romanians  during  the 
revolution  was  vigorously  expressed  at  the  Lugoj  meeting  held  on 
4/16—5/17  May  1848  ;  10,000  people  —  peasants,  craftsmen,  workers  and 
intellectuals  —  participated  in  that  meeting.  113  The  national  and  so¬ 
cial  claims  of  the  Romanians  living  in  that  part  of  the  country,  in 
keeping  with  the  goals  of  the  whole  Romanian  revolution,  were 
summed  up  in  the  document  entitled  “The  Petition  of  the  Romanian 
People  in  Hungary  and  the  Banat.”  On  15/27  June,  1848  the  second 
popular  meeting  of  the  Banat  Romanians  took  place  in  Lugoj.  They 
decided  that  a  Romanian  people’s  army  should  be  organized  through 
the  immediate  arming  of  the  people  and  the  appointment  of  Eftimie 
Murgu  as  commander  of  that  army  ;  they  also  demanded  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  Serbian  hierarchy  from  the  Romanian  Church,  the  use 
of  the  Romanian  language,  the  recognition  of  the  Romanian  nationa¬ 
lity.  The  1848  Revolution  was  an  organic  part  of  the  Romanians’ 
struggle  everywhere,  a  fact  proved  both  by  the  unitary  character  of 
its  political  objectives  and  by  the  participation  in  the  Lugoj  meeting 
of  certain  political  leaders  of  the  revolution  from  Moldavia,  such  as 
M.  E.  Epureanu,  Lascar  Rosetti  and  Alecu  Russo. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  parliamentary  elections  in  the  summer 
of  1848  in  Cara$  county,  the  candidates  of  the  national  revolutionary 
movement  headed  by  Eftimie  Murgu  were  victorious  in  all  the  six 
■constituencies.  As  the  documents  of  the  time  attest,  the  Romanian 
miners  as  well  as  the  peasants  voted  for  the  candidates  of  Murgu’s 
party.  114 

The  co-inhabiting  nationalities  of  the  Banat  also  took  part  in  that 
revolutionary  struggle.  Among  them  Johann  Nepomuk  Preyer,  a  pro¬ 
gressive-minded  intellectual  stood  out  through  his  unflinching  anti- 
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Kapsburg  position  ;  during  1844 — 1858  he  was  mayor  of  the  town  of 
Timisoara,  in  which  capacity  he  tried  to  oppose  Hapsburg  absolutism. 
A  courageous  stand  was  also  taken  by  the  poet  Gottfried  Feldinger 
who  edited  the  progressive  paper  Dpt  Siidungar  in  Timisoara  in  1848. 
After  the  first  numbers  it  was  banned  by  Baron  Rukavina,  comman¬ 
der  of  the  imperial  garrison.  At  Re§ifa  too,  the  Romanian,  German 
and  Magyar  workers,  in  close  union,  participated  in  the  revolution, 
fighting  against  the  Hapsburg  Empire.  115 

In  order  to  remove  the  imperial  domination  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Romanian  revolutionists  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Magyar 
ones.  Murgu  and  Balcescu  strove  to  achieve  such  an  alliance,  but  the 
non-recognition  of  the  Romanian  nation  by  the  leaders  of  the  Magyar 
revolution  delayed  its  being  carried  into  effect.  The  Magyar  Govern¬ 
ment  disregarded  the  claims  of  the  Lugoj  meeting  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Blaj  Assembly. 

On  13/26  February  1849,  a  delegation  of  the  Romanian  assem¬ 
bly  of  Sibiu,  headed  by  the  Orthodox  bishop  Andrei  $aguna,  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Emperor  “the  General  Petition  of  the  Romanian  leaders  of 
Transylvania,  Bucovina  and  the  Banat”  which  demanded  the  legiti¬ 
mate  constitution  of  the  Romanian  nation  within  one  single  state. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  revolution  by  the  imperial  and 
czarist  troops,  Eftimie  Murgu  was  placed  under  arrest,  together  with 
other  fighters  for  liberty.  They  were  first  sentenced  to  death,  then 
their  sentence  was  commuted  into  hard  years  in  jail.  li6 

With  a  view  to  hindering  the  achievement  of  the  unity  of  the 
Romanians  living  in  the  Hapsburg  Empire  and  to  giving  apparent 
satisfaction  to  the  Serbians  who  had  fought  against  the  Magyar  revo¬ 
lution,  the  Vienna  Court  set  up.  on  November  1849,  a  new  adminis¬ 
trative  unit  :  the  Serbian  Voyvodina  and  the  Timi$an  Banat.  Despite 
its  name,  the  new  province  was  ruled  by  an  Austrian  general  and 
had  German  as  official  language.  117 

From  the  administrative  point  of  view  the  province  was  divided 
into  districts  :  Lugo],  Timisoara,  Becicherec,  Neoplanta  and  Zombor, 
and  the  districts  into  circles.  The  chiefs  of  the  districts  were  at  the 
same  time  councillors  of  the  provincial  government.  At  the  district 
seats  there  were  law-courts,  and  all  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  decisions  could  appeal  to  the  provincial  tribunal  in  Timisoara.  11S 

The  Union  of  Moldavia  with  Wallachia  in  1859  was  hailed  with, 
great  enthusiasm  by  the  Romanians  of  Banat.  The  Hapsburg  autho¬ 
rities  took  strict  measures  against  any  manifestation  of  symphathy 
with  the  Union.  To  protest  against  the  plans  of  the  Magyar  aristo¬ 
cracy  to  annex  the  Banat  to  Hungary  the  Romanian  population  ga¬ 
thered  in  Timisoara  on  18 — 19  November  1860,  and  adopted  a  six- 
point  motion  in  which  they  expressed  their  claims.  The  first  point 
demanded  the  right  to  autonomy  for  the  Banat,  the  changing  of  its 
name  into  Romanian  Captainate  headed  by  a  Romanian  high  official 
(a  Captain).  The  other  points  in  the  motion  dealt  with  the  free  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  Romanian  people’s  national  life,  the  creation  of  insti¬ 
tutions  corresponding  to  the  interests  of  the  masses,  the  introduction 
of  the  Romanian  language  as  official  language  on  the  whole  territory 
of  the  province  and  in  all  the  fields  of  activity.  But  the  Vienna  Court 
disregarded  the  Romanians’  national  aspirations.  On  27  December 
I860,  an  imperial  resolution  decreed  the  incorporation  of  the  Banat 
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into  Hungary.  The  Romanians,  who  accounted  for  majority  of  the 
population,  vehemently  protested  against  that  forced  annexation  to 
.Hungary,  demanding  that  : 

“if  the  province  cannot  be  constituted  as  an  independent  entity,  it  should  be 
incorporated  into  Transylvania  with  its  Romanian  inhabitants,  as  it  sometimes 
-was  in  the  pasl.”  119 

But  this  proposition  was  turned  down,  like  the  previous  one,  by  the 
Imperial  Court. 

In  1861,  when  constitutional  life  was  re-established  in  the  Haps- 
burg  Monarchy,  the  Romanians  thought  that  they  would  be  allowed 
to  take  part  in  the  elections  for  the  central  Parliament.  From  1861 
till  1881  they  had  national  representatives  in  all  the  legislatures.  Some 
-of  these  deputies  were  among  the  outstanding  personalities  of  the 
Romanian  nation  and  of  its  culture  :  Vicenfiu  Babe?,  Eftimie  Murgu, 
several  members  of  the  Mociony  family  (Andrei,  Alexandru  and  Eu- 
gen),  etc.  After  the  setting  up  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  dual  regime 
in  1367  national  and  social  oppression  was  aggravated  in  the  Banat 
as  well. 

As  a  reaction,  the  Banat  people  founded,  in  1869,  the  National 
Party  of  the  Romanians  in  the  Banat  and  Hungary.  “Activism”,  that 
is  participation  in  the  political  life  of  Hungary,  was  decided  upon  as 
Being  the  best  political  tactics. 

The  struggle  of  the  Romanians  and  of  the  other  peoples  in  the 
Balkans  for  the  elimination  of  foreign  rule  and  the  winning  of  natio- 
-nal  state  independence  elicited  a  strong  response  among  the  Banat 
people.  Many  young  men  enlisted  as  volunteers  in  the  war  of  1877 — 
1878.  Committees  were  set  up  in  the  Banat  to  collect  money  and 
other  material  means  designed  to  help  the  Romanian  army.  The  pro¬ 
clamation  of  Romania's  full  state  independence  fortified  the  struggle 
and  the  selfconsciousness  of  the  Romanian  intelligentsia  against  Aus¬ 
tro-Hungarian  Dualism. 

Repressions  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  authorities  were  constant¬ 
ly  directed  against  the  Romanians’  political  rights,  against  the  schools, 
the  Church,  the  cultural  societies  and  especially  against  the  press.  In 
a  letter  to  Valeriu  Braniste,  Simion  Barnutiu  wrote  : 

“For  every  word  I  put  on  paper  I  keep  an  eye  on  the  Criminal  Code  and 
-imagine  that  a  gendarme  stands  behind  me  i  These  days  it  is  the  only  way 
in  which  a  Romanian  journalist  can  write.  The  man  who  does  not  do  so, 
-who  does  not  constantly  have  the  paragraphs  of  the  law  in  front  and  the  gen- 
•darme  behind,  that  man,  my  dear  fellow,  does  more  harm  than  good  with 
his  writing...  But  maybe  you  will  live  to  see  better  days.”  120 

In  1381,  the  Romanians  of  Banat,  no  longer  believing  in  the  utility 
of  parliamentary  elections  in  Hungary,  adopted  a  passive  tactic  which 
their  brothers  in  Transylvania  had  recommended  since  1869.  Actually 
this  did  not  hinder  the  Banat  population  from  electing,  in  1888,  the 
Romanian  general  Traian  Doda  as  member  of  Parliament,  though  he 
had  not  been  candidate.  But  the  general  publicly  refused  to  accept 
-the  electoral  mandate  as  long  as  the  Romanians  were  prevented, 
■through  exceptional  laws  and  oppressive  measures,  from  really  exercis- 
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ing  their  civil  rights,  which  brought  the  old  general  a  sentence  of 
two  years’  imprisonment. 

In  the  first  issue  of  the  newspaper  Drapelul  (The  Standard)  the- 
leaders  of  the  Romanians  of  Banat  referred  to  the  situation  and  the- 
events  of  1881  as  follows  : 

“We  wiJl  unflinchingly  support  our  party  organization  which  we  have  shaped 
in  conformity  with  the  actual  needs  of  our  people  and  with  the  right  each 
nation  has  to  decide  upon  its  destiny.  Wa  will  not  give  up  this  right  and 
will  not  be  intimidated  by  exceptional  measures,  or  seduced  under  some  pre¬ 
text  which  might  lead  the  political  life  of  our  people  in  a  direction  alien  to- 
the  people’s  vital  interests,  yet  advantageous  to  the  present  state  policy,  which 
would  bring  about  our  complete  destruction.  ’ J:2t 

The  party’s  programme  in  that  new  situation  was  derived  from, 
the  old  resolutions  of  1848,  from  the  situation  created  through  the 
proclamation  of  Austro-Hungarian  Dualism  and  the  laws  regarding  the- 
nationalities  passed  by  the  Hungarian  Parliament.  In  its  essence,  the 
programme  of  action  of  the  Romanian  National  Party  in  those  years 
consisted  mainly  in  the  struggle  against  the  idea  of  an  ethnic  Hunga¬ 
rian  state,  against  the  attempt  of  the  authorities  to  deprive  the  three 
million  Romanians  of  the  attributes  of  their  national  individuality. 

In  the  years  1892 — 1894  large  actions  of  solidarity  with  the  Me¬ 
morandum  movement  took  place  in  the  Banat.  An  important  moment 
in  the  national  struggle  of  the  Romanians  in  the  Banat  was  marked 
by  the  great  assembly  held  in  Lugoj  of  20,000  people  of  the  Banat 
and  Tiansylvania  (5  November  1905)  who  adopted  a  motion  demand¬ 
ing  the  recognition  of  the  Romanian  nationality,  the  promotion  of 
the  Romanian  language  and  culture,  etc.  In  December  1905  the  con¬ 
gress  for  the  creation  of  the  Romanian  Branch  of  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  of  Hungary  was  held  in  Lugoj. 

In  1906  the  Romanians  of  Banat  decided  to  resume  parliamen¬ 
tary  activity.  The  political  leaders  presented  a  national  programme- 
and  were  elected.  They  were  :  Dr.  C.  Brediceanu,  Dr.  Stefan  Petro- 
vici,  Dr.  G.  Popovici  and  Dr.  Aurel  Novae.  This  success  frightened 
the  Magyars  who  in  the  following  elections  made  use  of  all  their 
means  of  corruption,  falsification  and  violence  and  thwarted  the  re- 
election  of  Romanian  deputies  in  the  Banat. 

In  the  autumn  of  1908,  in  Timisoara,  Lugoj  and  other  [localities 
of  Transylvania  big  demonstrations  of  protest  took  place  against  the 
Magyar  draft  plan  of  electoral  reform,  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of 
plural  vote  through  which  the  number  of  Romanian  voters  was  reduced 
to  48,000  at  mo$t.  In  the  three  counties  of  the  old  Banat  (Timi$, 
Cara$-Severin  and  Torontal)  there  lived  —  according  to  the  Magyar 
census  of  1910  —  592,049  Romanians,  387,545  Germans,  284,329  Ser¬ 
bians,  221,509  Magyars  and  76,058  inhabitants  of  other  nationality.  122 

The  Banat  political  leaders  and  the  intellectuals,  devoted  to  the- 
interests  and  national  existence  of  their  people,  made  ample  use  of 
the  press  in  order  to  defend  the  Romanian  national  schools,  to  give- 
fresh  impetus  to  Romanian  cultural  life,  to  assert  the  Romanians’  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  and  to  keep  alive  in  everyone’s  consciousness  the  na¬ 
tional  idea,  the  idea  of  their  appurtenance  to  the  Romanian  nation, 
one  and  the  same,  irrespective  of  temporary  political  frontiers.  It  was 
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they  who  in  1906  were  the  animators  of  “the  beautiful  days  spent  at 
the  great  festival  in  Bucharest”  by  singers  “who,  coming  from  all  the 
parts  inhabited  by  Romanians  joined  their  voices  to  express  the  holy 
yearning  of  the  Romanian  heart”  ;  they  also  popularized  the  Roma¬ 
nian  literature  and  its  most  outstanding  representatives,  they  warmly 
supported  the  activity  of  the  Astra  society  and  held  that  it  should 
extend  to  the  Romanians  in  the  Banat  and  other  Hungarian  regions, 
they  urged  the  sons  of  Transylvania  to  attend  the  lectures  on  natio¬ 
nal  history  given  at  Valenii  de  Munte  by  Nicolae  Iorga,  “if  not  every 
year,  at  least  once  in  their  lives”  ;  they  asked  the  Romanian  natio¬ 
nal  deputies  to  go  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  of  those  wonderful  men 
who,  in  order  to  be  able  to  send  their  , deputies  to  the  Diet,  came 
in  impressive  numbers  to  prove  they  could  read  and  write,  anxious  to 
obtain  the  right  to  vote.  Among  those  progressive  intelectuals  at  least 
•a  few  names  are  worth  mentioning  :  Valeriu  Braniste,  editor  of  the 
paper  Drapelul  cf  Lugoj,  Victor  Babe?,  composer  I.  Vidu,  Sever  Bocu, 
Aurel  C.  Popovici,  General  Dragalina  etc. 

The  Banat  Romanians  were  present,  through  their  delegates  in 
all  the  political,  cultural,  and  religious  actions  aimed  at  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  their  national  ideal.  They  played  an  important  role  in  the 
negotiations  of  1913 — 1914  with  Count  Tisza,  who  tried  to  deal  with 
the  national  conflict  without  the  knowledge  and  participation  of  the 
people.  The  failure  of  the  negotiations,  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
I  put  new  restrictions  on  political  activity  within  the  Hapsburg  Mo¬ 
narchy,  and  when  Romania  joined  the  war,  the  situation  of  the  Ro¬ 
manians  worsened  in  the  extreme. 

Northern  Moldacia,  seized  by  the  Hapsburgs  in  1775  through 
the  treaty  of  Palamutca,  and  later  on  called  Bucovina,  witnessed  a 
process  of  domination,  cf  social  and  national  oppression  similar,  to 
that  in  Transylvania  and  the  Banat.  On  a  territory  of  about  10,000 
sq  km,  there  lived  a  population  of  75.000,  of  which  63,700  were  Ro¬ 
manians,  8,400  Ruthenians  and  3,426  belonged  to  other  nationalities 
'{in  1774 — 1775). 123  Referring  tc  the  demographic  evolution  of  this 
territory,  historian  I.  Lupas  wrote  : 

“The  beautiful  Bucovina,  peopled  with  a  mass  of  Romanian  peasants,  over 
which  the  foreign  rulers  brought  Ruthenians  from  Galicia,  Csangoes  from 
Transylvania,  Poles  and  Germans  so  that  in  the  following  century  the  Roma¬ 
nians  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  numerical  superiority."  124 

Till  1786  Bucovina  was  held  under  Austrian  military  administra¬ 
tion,  and  after  that  date  (1790)  it  was  annexed  to  Galicia  as  a  simple 
-administrative  district  of  that  province,  forming  the  19th  “admi¬ 
nistrative  circle.”  The  decision  was  adopted  in  spite  of  the  protest 
of  the  Romanians  living  in  Upper  Moldavia,  who,  in  the  memorial 
addressed  to  the  Imperial  Court  in  Vienna,  requested 

“not  to  be  annexed  to  Galicia,  nor  to  the  border  county  of  Nasaud,  but  to 
.remain  a  separate  province,  with  its  old  laws  and  institutions.” 125 

On  4  March  1849,  the  Vienna  Government  was  obliged  by  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  Bucovina  to  decree  the  autonomy  of  the 
province  through  the  Imperial  Constitution.  It  was  then  given  the 
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title  of  duchy  and  was  declared  to  be  directly  dependent  on  the 
•central  government  in  Vienna,  a  situation  which  lasted  till  1918. 

In  the  143  years  of  Hapsburg  domination  the  imperial  authori¬ 
ties  pursued  a  systematic  policy  of  denationalizing  the  Romanian 
population  through  the  colonization  of  Germans,  Hungarians  and  Slo¬ 
vaks  and  the  massive  settlement  of  the  Ruthenians  who  had  fled  from 
the  estates  of  Polish  noblemen  from  Galicia  and  Podolia.  Yet  this 
could  not  alter  the  Romanian  character  of  that  territory.  All  along 
that  period,  the  peasantry  represented  75%  of  the  population  of  Bu¬ 
covina,  made  up  mainly  of  Romanians. 

Referring  to  the  demographic  situation  in  Bucovina  in  direct 
correlation  with  the  policy  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  viz.  the  coun¬ 
try’s  colonization  with  people  of  other  nationalities,  the  poet  Mihai 
Eminescu  wrote  : 

“The  ethnographic  proportions  in  Bucovina,  particularly  of  the  Romanians, 
have  remained  the  same  as  those  of  1775...  Today  (in  1878)  there  are  500,000 
Romanians  in  Bucovina.  No  doubt  today  its  population  would  have  been  smal¬ 
ler,  but  almost  entirely  Romanian.'’ 126 

The  Romanians  of  Bucovina,  belonging  to  all  the  generations 
that  succeeded  each  ether  up  to  the  Union  of  1918,  put  up  a  staunch 
resistance  against  the  policy  of  denationalization  and  oppression  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  Hapsburg  authorities.  The  Romanian  scholars,  clergy 
and  peasants  of  Bucovina  repeatedly  raised  their  voices  in  protest, 
claiming  political  and  national  rights. 

One  of  the  first  periodicals  defending  the  national,  intellectual 
and  material  interests  of  Bucovina  was  Bucovina  edited  by  the  broth¬ 
ers  Gheorgbe  and  Alecu  Hurmuzachi.  It  was  followed  by  Revista 
politico.  (The  Political  Review),  Gazeta  Bucovinei  (The  Gazette  of  Bu¬ 
covina)  and  Desteptarea  Bucovinei  (The  Awakening  of  Bucovina). 127 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Eudoxiu  Hurmuzachi,  the  Romanians 
•of  Bucovina  assembled  in  Czernowitz  on  20  May  1848  to  draw  up  a 
“petition  of  the  Country”  in  which  they  demanded  :  separation  from 
Galicia,  the  restoration  of  autonomy,  the  preservation  of  their  coun¬ 
try’s  historical  character  through  the  setting  up  of  schools  of  all 
.grades,  the  introduction  of  the  Romanian  language  in  public  life.  128 

In  spite  of  the  repressive  measures  that  followed  the  Romanian 
revolution  of  1848,  the  Romanians’  struggle  for  unity  and  justice  was 
carried  on  with  still  greater  vigour.  It  played  a  conspicuous  role  in 
the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  1859  Union  of  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia  and  in  the  war  for  Romania’s  full  state  independence. 

The  permanent  ties  between  the  Romanian  territories  kept  alive 
the  idea  of  unity,  of  reunion  with  the  mother-country.  Significant  in 
this  respect  was  the  celebration  of  important  moments  in  the  history 
of  the  Romanian  people.  The  festivities  at  Putna  in  1871,  organized 
by  a  committee  made  up  of  loan  Slavici,  Mihai  Eminescu,  Constantin 
Istrati,  A.  D.  Xenopol  and  other  young  patriots,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
-400th  anniversary  of  the  monastery’s  foundation  were  a  true  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Romanians’  national  solidarity.  Among  the  partici¬ 
pants  were  poets  like  V.  Alecsandri  and  Iacob  Mure$ianu,  historians 
M.  KogSlniceanu  and  Gr.  Tocilescu  and  many  others.  On  the  same 
occasion,  Ciprian  Porumbescu  played  the  well-known  “Hora  of  Entire 
Dacia”.  1251  Eminescu  declared  that 
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“...the  national  feeling  was  stirred  by  this  event  and  the  students  who  came 
from  ali  the  Romanian  lands  would  afterwards  contribute,  to  a  large  extent, 
to  the  awakening  of  the  Romanian  people’s  conscience.”  130 


In  1875,  a  year  that  marked  a  century  of  foreign  domination 
over  Bucovina,  demonstrations  against  the  Hapsburg  rule  were  orga¬ 
nized  in  Jassy  and  Paris.  The  Jassy  meetings  were  attended  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  Czernowitz  grouped  in  the  students’  society  Arboroasa.  On 
the  same  occasion,  M.  Kogalniceanu  published  the  pamphlet  Rapt  de 
la  Bukovina,  in  Paris,  in  which  he  exposed  the  rape  of  Bucovina  and 
the  exploitation  of  the  Romanian  population  there.  The  Romanians’ 
refusal  to  participate  in  the  celebrations  organized  in  1875  by  the 
Austrian  Government,  as  well  as  the  protests  of  the  Bucovinians 
made  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  cancel  a  visit  he  had  planned  to  that 
province. 

In  October  1877,  the  students’  society  Arboroasa,  headed  by 
composer  Ciprian  Porumbescu,  expressed  their  full  adhesion  to  the 
demonstrations  organized  in  Jassy  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial 
commemoration  of  the  murder  of  the  patriot  prince  Grigore  III  Ghica 
by  the  Austrians.  Newspapers  and  reviews,  such  as  Bucovina,  Gazeta 
Bucovinei,  Patria  (The  Fatherland),  Junimea  literara  (Literary  Youth) 
militated  for  the  reunion  of  Bucovina  with  the  mother-country  within 
the  old  boundaries  of  ancient  Dacia.  131 

The  creation  of  the  Romanian  National  Party  of  Bucovina  in 
March  1892  was  an  important  stage  in  the  organization  of  the  Ro¬ 
manians’  national  struggle.  The  party’s  programme  had  been  published 
in  the  paper  Gazeta  Bucovinei  a  year  before,  on  2  May  1891. 
Its  main  points  were  the  autonomy  of  Bucovina  and  the  preservation 
of  its  historical  and  political  individuality. 

At  the  end  of  the  19th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
the  struggle  of  the  Romanians  in  Bucovina  against  the  Hapsburg  rule 
took  various  forms  which  drew  in  large  categories  of  the  people.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  aspirations  to  national  unity  manifested  by  the  Roma¬ 
nians  in  Bucovina,  the  Turkish  consul  in  Jassy,  Selim  Giirdjy,  wrote 
a  report  on  20  May  1908,  to  his  foreign  minister  Tenfik  Pasha  : 

“So  far  the  group  visits  of  Romanians  from  Bucovina  and  Transylvania  have 
had  the  appearance  of  private  initiatives,  the  Romanian  Government  carefully 
trying  not  to  rouse  the  susceptibility  of  its  Austro-Hungarian  neighbours,  but 
as  these  visits  nave  become  more  frequent,  the  Romanian  Government  has 
become  less  regardful.  Thus  on  19  May  there  came  to  Jassy,  as  guests  of  the 
mayoralty  tnere,  700  Bucovinians  belonging  to  all  the  social  classes,  but  mostly 
students  of  both  sexes,  and  peasants.  They  stayed  for  three  days  and  the  re¬ 
ception  they  were  given  by  the  entire  population  could  not  have  been  warmer 
and  more  hospitable.  The  presence  of  all  the  authorities  was  noticed  at  the 
station,  even  that  of  the  prefect  and  of  the  whole  Jassy  elite.  The  town  was 
decorated  and  brightly  lit.  On  their  arrival,  the  Bucovinians  were  greeted  with 
shouts  of  ‘Bong  live  Bucovina’.  The  enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  one  might 
have  thought  some  victory  was  being  celebrated. 

In  fact  public  opinion  interprets  such  actions  as  a  first  step  towards  union. 
Every  Romanian  who  goes  to  school,  even  only  to  primary  school,  is  taught 
that  Bucovina,  Transylvania  and  Bessarabia  are  provinces  torn  away  from 
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the  Romanian  Kingdom,  and  that  sooner  or  later  they  will  come  back  to  their 
mother-country...  Speeches  and  lectures  were  delivered  in  their  honour  at  the 
University,  all  having  a  purely  nationalistic  character. 

I  have  also  seen  a  column  of  students  from  Bucovina  and  Jassy  parading  in 
the  streets  with  a  military  band  in  fiont,  and  singing  war  songs. 

During  these  feasts  that  lasted  for  three  days,  the  Romanians  forgot  that  their 
guests  were  subjects  of  his  Majesty  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  ;  all  their  toasts 
were  to  Bucovina  and  Romania,  not  a  word  for  the  Emperor  and  King.  It 
seems  that  those  feasts  and  demonstrations  annoyed  the  Austrians  and  brought 
about  some  objections  on  the  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government.” 1:3 

In  the  circumstances  created  by  the  Balkan  wars  and  especially 
in  the  months  preceding  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  the  actions  of 
the  Romanians  in  Bucovina  gained  momentum. 

An  even  harder  life  was  borne  by  the  Romanians  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Moldaoia,  which  had  become  part  of  the  czarist  Empire  after 
1812,  being  considered  one  of  the  Empire’s  bord  provinces.  According 
to  a  Russian  statistic  of  1817  the  Moldavian  territory  they  had  incor¬ 
porated  —  called  Bessarabia  —  had  a  surface  of  45,630  square  km133 
with  5  fortified  towns,  17  boroughs,  685  villages  and  a  population  of 
482,630  inhabitants,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Romanians  (419,240 
=  86°/o),  Ruthenians,  Ukrainians  and  Russians  came  next  (30.000  -f- 
6.5%),  then  Jews  (19,130  =  4.2%),  Bulgarians,  Germans  and  others 
(14,260  =  3.3%).  The  demographic  situation  in  1817  made  historian 
L.  A.  Kasso  state  that  : 

"this  proportion  between  the  two  parts  of  Moldavia  accounts  for  the  heavy 
blow  that  was  dealt  then  at  the  economic  life  of  Moldavia,  by  depriving  it 
of  its  most  productive  part.  A  proof  of  the  agricultural  importance  of  this  land 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  ratio  of  the  corn  tribute  which  the  Moldavian  prin¬ 
ces  paid  to  the  Porte  :  two  thirds  of  the  grain  sent  to  Constantinople  were 
yielded  by  that  part  of  Moldavia  beyond  the  river  Prut  which  is  now  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Russian  State  ;  the  centre  of  livestock  breeding  was  there  too  ; 
huge  herds  of  cattle  wreie  grazing,  on  the  large,  sparsely  populated  expanses, 
where  their  owners  —  the  Moldavian  boyars  who  lived  in  Jassy  —  seldom 
came.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  Bucharest  peace  and  the  closing  of  the  fron¬ 
tier  on  the  Pruth  all  that  livestock  was  isolated  from  the  Romanian  markets, 
a  fact  which  brought  serious  losses  to  the  respective  landlords,  and  their  com¬ 
plaints,  besides  other  forms  of  protest,  were  directly  addressed  to  the  Russian 
Government.  Jassy,  the  capital  town  of  Moldavia,  found  itself  placed  at  only 
a  few  kilometres’  distance  from  our  border  line  on  the  Pruth  which  separated 
It  from  its  former  granary,  i.e.  Bessarabia,  while  the  Russian  interdiction  of 
export  to  Moldavia  made  the  price  of  bread  soar  in  Jassy  to  twice  as  much  as 
in  Kishinev". 

Along  the  same  line  L.  A.  Kasso  added  : 

“Severed  from  Bessarabia  by  the  Russian  frontier,  Moldavia  became  so  small 
that  in  Jassy  the  idea  was  put  forward  of  annexing  four  Wallachian  counties, 
to  restore  the  balance  of  the  territories  of  the  two  ruling  princes,  but  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  Principalities  remained  as  they  had  been  before,  until 
their  union  and  the  formation  of  the  unitary  Romanian  State.” 134 
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The  same  opinions  were  also  expressed  in  the  gatherings  of  the 
Romanian  boyars  in  Moldavia,  in  the  memorial  addressed  to  the  new 
ruler,  Prince  Callimachi,  on  26  October  1812,  they  insisted  on  the 
economic  importance  of  the  territory  annexed,  calling  it  “the  heart 
and  body  of  the  country,”  “the  food  of  our  cattle”  and  “the  country’s 
granary”.  Indeed,  the  greatest  part  of  the  fields  producing  corn  and 
barley  were  there.  The  rest  of  Moldavia,  west  of  the  Pruth,  was  also 
growing  maize,  since  that  plant  had  been  introduced  into  Eastern 
Europe. 

“At  present  Moldavia  has  lost  six  counties",  the  document  added,”  i.e.  Orhei  or 
Laim$nn,  the  biggest,  Soroca,  the  second  in  size,  Hotarniceni,  the  third,  Codrul, 
the  fourth,  Greceni,  the  fifth,  and  Jassy,  the  sixth,  because  what  is  left  (on  tills 
side  of  the  Pruth)  is  next  to  nothing,  not  to  mention  county  Hotin  and  the 
Bugeac,  tom  away  from  Moldavia  some  time  ago,  so  that  all  that  land  bordered 
by  the  Pruth  may  be  considered  to  represent  more  than  half  of  the  country.” 

The  boyars  insisted  on  the  return  of  the  whole  territory,  in  order 

that 

“the  integrity  of  Moldavia  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  forefathers  should 
be  preserved  in  future  times.”  i35 

In  order  to  arouse  the  avidity  of  the  Ottoman  dignitaries,  the 
memorial  enumerated  the  various  riches  the  country  was  now  deprived 
of  :  the  part  annexed  to  Russia  used  to  send  annually  to  Stamboul 
15,000  oxen,  13,000  cows,  5,000  horses,  as  against  5,000  oxen  and 
5,000  cows  which  could  be  supplied  by  Western  Moldavia.  Of  the 
300,000  kg  of  butter  sent  to  the  Porte,  i40,000  came  from  the  estates 
east  of  the  Pruth,  of  the  200,000  measures  of  corn  sent  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  120.000  were  yielded  by  the  newly-called  Bessarabia. 

Two  years  later,  Metropolitan  Veniamin  Costache  initiated  the 
drawing  up  of  a  new  motion  which  he  intended  to  present  to  the 
Vienna  Congress  ;  he  recalled  the  example  of  Prince  Grigore  Ghica 
who  had  sacrificed  his  life  in  1777,  protesting  against  the  annexation  of 
Bucovina.  But  all  was  useless  for  the  Powers  sought  Russia’s  friendship 
and  Czar  Alexander  I  had  become  the  arbiter  of  the  Congress.  A  con¬ 
temporary,  chronicler  Manolache  Draghici,  left  us  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  despair  that  seized  the  whole  population  when  they  knew  for  sure 
that  the  annexation  was  final  : 

“Like  a  flock  of  sheep  the  people  wandered  for  weeks  on  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  Pruth,  in  a  permanent  coming  and  going,  saying  adieux  to  their  parents, 
brothers,  friends  with  whom  they  nad  lived  together  till  then.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  despite  the  political  decadence  of 
the  last  years  which  had  turned  the  Romanian  countries  into  a  battle¬ 
field  and  an  object  of  greed  for  the  rival  empires,  the  feeling  of  their 
unity  as  a  nation  having  the  same  language  and  civilization  was  still 
strong  enough  to  make  people  consider  the  dismemberment  of  one  of 
their  provinces  as  an  injury  to  their  national  integrity  as  a  whole  ;  both 
chroniclers  and  statesmen  felt  alike.  Much  earlier  the  work  of  Prince 
Dimitrie  Cantemir  himself  was  a  brilliant  testimony  in  this  respect. 
It  is  enough  to  compare  two  descriptions  of  Bessarabia  :  “a  narrow 
strip  of  land  which,  without  forming  a  province,  is  called  Bessarabia”  — 
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as  the  Russians  put  it  —  and  “more  than  half  of  the  country”  —  as  the 
Romanians  said,  to  realize  where  the  notion  of  “historical”  or  “national” 
right  stood  in  1812. 

If  L.  A.  Kasso  remarked  the  unfortunate  economic  and  political 
consequences  the  annexation  of  that  land  had  for  Moldavia,  he  observed 
that  for  czarist  Russia  it  only  represented  “a  modest  gain”,  “an  addi¬ 
tional  territory"  which  was  useful  to  them  for  the  following  reasons  :: 

...1)  it  brings  us  nearer  to  the  Balkan  Peninsula  ;  2)  it  enables  us  to  have  a 
strong  foothold  on  the  Danube,  to  be  later  able  to  expand  farther  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  in  conformity  with  the  political  wish  of  Katherine  II. 
Through  this  treaty  our  state  has  gained  a  rounding  off  of  Novorussia,  afford¬ 
ing  greater  security  to  Odessa,  a  freshly-born  town  which  always  dreaded  the 
raids  of  the  restless  Tartars  from  the  Bugeac  plain.  But  besides  all  this,  the 
most  essential  element  in  this  gain  is  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  Russia 
has  annexed  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  in  Europe.  The  Crimea  and  the- 
Otcheakov  steppe,  conquered  before,  represented  either  wholly  desert  lands  or 
places  populated  by  Moslems,  Owing  to  that  part  of  Moldavia  annexed  to- 
Russia  we  were  given  the  opportunity  to  prove,  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
Christian  peoples  in  the  Balkans  what  difference  there  is  between  the  life  of  the 
Christians  under  the  Ottoman  yoke  and  the  happiness  awaiting  them  under  the 
wings  of  the  t'vo-headed  eagle  !  Turkey  did  not  greatly  resent  the  loss  of  Bes¬ 
sarabia.  Under  the  influence  of  Stratford  Canning,  in  1811  the  Porte  regarded 
it  as  a  very  remote  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  difficult  to  defend.” 136 

Referring  to  Moldavia’s  historical  past,  to  the  origin  of  its  popu¬ 
lation  and  language,  to  its  political  and  administrative  organization,  the 
jurist  A.  N.  Egur.ov  wrote  : 

“Till  its  annexation  to  the  Russian  Empire  in  1812,  Beassarabia  was  subjected 
to  the  same  system  of  government  as  Moldavia  of  which  it  was  a  part.  Conse¬ 
quently,  neither  history  nor  the  historical  documents  on  Bessarabia  ever  fail  to 
mention  Moldavia  too.  For  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  about  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Bessarabia  before  its  annexation  to  Russia  without  speaking  of  the 
Moldavian  Divan  to  which  Bessarabia  was  subordinated.  There  is  no  domain 
of  life  in  Bessarabia  that  should  not  have  documents  issued  by  the  Divan  of 
Moldavia.”  135 

In  his  turn,  the  historian  A.  F.  Veltman  wrote  : 

“The  histoiy  of  Bessarabia  does  not  need  special  studies  :  it  is  closely  linked  to 
the  history  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  and  to  the  fate  of  their  princes.” 138 

The  administrative  regime  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  this 
analogy.  Czar  Alexander  I,  who  professed  liberalism,  meant  to  preserve 
the  traditional  national  particularities  in  the  new  provinces  of  the 
empire,  none  of  which  was  Russian.  He  had  the  title  of  Great  Duke 
of  Finland  and  was  to  become  the  constitutional  king  of  Poland  ;  he 
had  maintained  the  autonomy  of  Georgia  and  could  not  act  differently 
in  Bessarabia.  As  Count  Capodistria,  his  main  councillor  in  Oriental 
matters,  remarked,  the  provisional  organisation  of  Bessarabia  aimed  at 
securing  for  Russia  the  sympathy  of  the  Christian  population  that  was 
still  living  under  Ottoman  yoke  “and  give  them  a  first  token  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  intentions”. 
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Under  the  influence  of  Capodistria  and  of  Alexandra  Sturdza,  the 
emperor’s  personal  friend,  the  administration  of  the  new  province  was 
organized  according  to  the  principles  of  a  wide  autonomy.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  another  Moldavian  boyar,  Carol  Sturdza,  who  had  long  been  in  the 
service  of  Russia  was  entrusted  with  the  government  of  Bessarabia 
but  his  old  age  and  poor  health  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  that 
assignment.  Under  the  new  Russian  governor  who  succeeded  him,  a 
mixed  regime  was  set  up  which  a  contemporary,  Ph.  Viguel,  described 
in  the  following  terms  : 

“Bessarabia  is  a  land  that  not  only  finds  itself  in  a  quite  special  situation,  like 
the  Baltic  provinces  or  the  Polish  districts  taken  by  Russia,  but,  like  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Poland  and  the  Great  Duchy  of  Finland,  has  also  a  political  existence  of 
its  own.  This  is  what  distinguishes  it  from  our  other  possessions  :  it  has  its  own 
Supreme  Council  which  combines  administrative  power  with  the  legislative  and 
judicial  ones.”  139 

This  council,  made  up  of  eleven  members  of  whom  five  were  elected 
by  the  local  noblemen,  was  in  fact  a  faithful  copy  of  the  old  Divan 
of  the  Moldavian  prince,  which  assisted  him  in  his  administrative  and 
judicial  functions.  The  ispravnici  or  county  prefects  were  also  elected 
by  the  nobility,  while  the  old  administrative  divisions  were  kept,  as 
well  as  the  name  of  county  Jassy,  even  though  the  county’s  capital 
town  which  was  also  the  capital  of  Moldavia  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pruth.  Only  much  later  was  this  county  of  northern  Bessarabia  given 
the  name  of  Balti,  which  had  become  its  capital.  Metropolitan  Gabriel 
BSnulescu,  a  native  of  Transylvania,  entrusted  with  the  organization  of 
the  Church  of  Bessarabia,  also  made  every  effort  to  preserve  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  old  Moldavia.  On  passing  through  Kishinev,  formerly  a 
borough  of  no  importance  that  had  become  the  seat  of  the  new 
administration,  Czar  Alexander  wanted  to  promulgate  himself,  on 
23  April  1818,  the  organic  law  for  the  administration  of  the  province 
Bessarabia,  a  veritable  Constitution  drawn  up  in  a  rather  liberal  spirit 
for  that  epoch,  which  left  much  room  not  only  for  old  customs,  but 
also  for  the  Romanian  language  and  the  former  legislation.  At  that  time 
Bessarabia  was  rightly  considered  to  be  a  “fragment  of  state”  with  a 
foreign  tradition,  incorporated  into  the  Russian  Empire.  The  coat  of 
arms  of  the  new  province  only  added  the  Russian  eagle  to  “the 
aurochs'  head  of  Moldavia.” 

“The  czarist  regime  maintained  and  consolidated  the  power  of  the  landlords, 
who  intensified  the  exploitation  of  peasants.  Almost  twenty  years  after  annexa¬ 
tion,  the  Moldavian  boyars  still  enjoyed  important  rights  in  the  administration 
of  the  province,  which  rights  were  gradually  reduced  as  governmental  institu¬ 
tions  were  introduced.”  1,10 

But  this  exceptional  situation  was  to  last  only  a  few  years  ; 
organic  law  and  the  Supreme  Council  did  not  survive  the  reign  of 
Alexander  I.  His  successor,  Emperor  Nicholas  I,  represented  autocracy 
with  all  its  rigours.  He  could  not  tolerate  autonomy  or  the  experiment 
of  a  liberal  regime  in  the  border  provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  approved 
of  the  project  presented  by  Count  Vorontsov  who  suggested  that  the 
.territory  of  Bessarabia  be  dependent  on  the  Governor  General  of  New 
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Russia,  which  stood  under  his  authority.  On  29  February  1828  a  new 
statute  for  the  administration  of  Bessarabia  was  issued,  dissolving  the 
Supreme  Council  and  replacing  it  with  a  Provincial  Council,  at  the 
same  time  ,the  regulations  in  force  in  the  other  Russian  provinces 
were  introduced. 

In  the  domain  of  administration  a  pronounced  policy  of  Russiani- 
zation  was  pursued,  and  as  it  grew  ever  more  manifest,  one  could  note 
a  reaction  among  the  Romanian  noblemen  against  the  Russian  regime 
and  in  favour  of  a  return  to  the  former  unity  of  the  Principality.  As 
early  as  (he  period  of  Bessarabia’s  autonomy,  the  system  of  coloniza¬ 
tion  applied  in  New  Russia  after  it  had  been  annexed  to  the  Empire- 
had  been  extended  to  the  southern  part  of  Bessarabia,  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum  created  through  the  emigration  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars. 
The  1818  Statute  stipulated  the  setting  up  of  foreign  colonies  that  were 
exempt  from  taxes  for  four  years.  The  massive  penetration  of  alien 
elements  modified  the  demographic  structure  of  Bessarabia,  yet  with¬ 
out  altering  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Romanians  or  the  eth¬ 
nical  character  of  the  province.  The  Russian  historian  P.  P.  Svinin- 
stated  that 

"The  native  inhabitants  of  this  legion  are  Moldavians  or  Romanians  (Wallach- 
ians)  who,  as  I  have  firmly  maintained,  are  the  descendants  of  the  Roman 
colonists.  They  speak  the  Moldavian  language  which  is  of  Latin  origin  and 
which  preserves,  like  Italian,  many  features  of  the  neo-Latin  languages.” *41' 

In  his  turn,  Soviet  academician,  L.  S.  Berg  made  the  following 
remark  : 

“The  Mo’davians  are  the  Romanians  living  in  Moldavia,  Bessarabia  and  in 
parts  of  the  districts  of  Podolsk  and  Kherson  bordering  on  it  ;  they  also  live 
in  smaller  numbers  in  the  districts  of  Ekaterinoslav.  They  call  themselves 
Moldovan  (plural  Moldoveni)  and  call  their  country,  Romania,  by  the  name  of 
Moldavia.  They  differ  from  the  Romanians  of  Wallachia  or  Wallachians  only 
through  insignificant  dialectal  elements.  The  Romanians  were  mentioned  in  the 
Russians’  first  chronicle,  which  called  them  Volochs,  while  the  southern  Slavs 
call  them  Vlachs.  After  the  14th  century  the  Romanians  were  also  given  an¬ 
other  name  by  the  Poles  and  the  Russians  —  munteni,  multeni  and  multani ; 
this  name  is  borrowed  from  the  Romanian  language  where  it  designates  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains  :  munte  in  Romanian  comes  from  the  Latin  word 
montes,  in  this  case,  the  Carpathians.” 412 

Similar  considerations  were  also  made  by  Rudolf  Kulemann  : 

"In  the  schools  of  Bessarabia  —  attended  by  few  pupils  —  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage  is  taught,  though  the  population  there  speak  Romanian,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  northern  parts,  towards  Podolia  that  Russian  and  Ruthenian  elements 
also  appear  in  their  language.  After  the  annexation  of  Bessarabia  to  Russia, 
many  people  went  to  Moldavia  to  which  they  had  formerly  belonged,  and  still 
belong  in  terms  of  language,  customs,  traditional  unwritten  laws.  To  fill  up  the 
country,  sparsely  populated  even  before,  Russia  instituted  there  a  kind  of  free 
settlement,  just  as  Romulus  had  done  once  in  Rome.  It  was  not  very  particular 
about  passports  and  other  documents.  Jewish  pedlars,  retired  captains  or  colo¬ 
nels,  post  office  clerks  and  God  knows  who  else,  all  rushed  there  to  become 
landlords,  without  knowing  anything  or  wishing  to  know  anything  about  farm- 
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ing...  It  is  regrettable  that  Bessarabia  was  wrenched  from  the  Romanian  state 
where  it  wholly  belonged  through  its  identity  of  language  and  geographic 
character.’’ 143 

From  1829  on,  the  autonomy  of  the  province  was  practically 
abolished,  the  autochthonous  laws  were  replaced  by  czarist  ones, 
use  of  Romanian  was  forbidden  in  the  administration. 

The  decisions  of  the  Paris  Congress  of  1856  had  a  different  pur¬ 
port  :  the  participants  in  the  Congress  appeared  to  be  less  concerned 
with  the  restitution  to  Moldavia  of  a  territory  which  it  had  formerly 
possessed  ;  they  rather  wanted  to  make,  out  of  the  United  Principalities 
placed  under  the  control  off  Europe,  guardians  of  an  international 
waterway,  i.e.  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  The  1858  Convention  already 
created  a  community  of  interests  and  even  of  institutions  between 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  restitution  of  southern  Bessarabia  to 
Moldavia,  keeping  Russia  off  the  northern  arm  of  the  Danube  Delta 
completed,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Paris  Treaty,  the  neutrality  of  the  Black 
Sea,  obtained  by  dismantling  the  Russian  war  fleet  and  the  naval 
bases  in  the  Crimea  and  on  the  Black  Sea  coast.  That  was  a  new 
obstacle  to  czarist  expansion  towards  the  Balkans  and  the  Straits,  the 
danger  of  which  could  not  be  ignored  by  British  politics  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

The  Union  of  the  Principalities  in  1859  had  a  particular  echo 
among  the  Romanians  living  under  czarist  rule.  In  his  “Proclamation 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  Bessarabia”,  addressed  from  Jassy  on  19/31  Oc¬ 
tober  1859,  Prince  Alexandru  loan  Cuza  said  : 

“People  ol  Bessarabia,  we  come  to  you  as  a  prince  and  a  father  to  bring  you 
joy  and  the  healing  of  the  wounds  that  were  inflicted  on  you.  Since  the  day 
when  that  part  of  Bessarabia  you  inhabit  now  was  severed  from  its  old  stem, 
it  partook  of  all  the  injuries  and  sufferings  that  for  years  on  end  ravaged  this 
land  of  Moldavia,  so  good  and  beautiful  !  But  the  sun  of  justice  will  also  rise 
for  you,  and  for  us  all,  after  the  many  wrongs  you  had  to  bear...  Our  home¬ 
land  has  embarked  on  the  road  of  improvements  which  shall  benefit  all  her 
.sons  indiscriminately.  However,  you  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  goods  are 
gained  with  difficulty,  and  that  it  is  only  through  wisdom  and  patience  that  we 
■  shall  be  able  to  fulfil  our  aspirations.”  154 

The  Romanian  revolution  of  1848,  the  Union  of  the  Principalities 
and  the  assertion  of  the  modern  state  Romania  had  a  growing  influence 
on  the  national  movement  of  the  Romanians  living  between  the  Pruth 
and  the  Dniester.  In  1848  the  newspaper  Romanul  came  out  in 
Kishinev  and  ten  years  later  a  review  with  the  same  title  was  print¬ 
ed  in  Romanian  and  Russian.  In  1862  the  boyar  Cristi  asked  the 
governor’s  permission  to  set  up  a  printing  house.  The  request  of  Cristi 
was  turned  down  under  the  pretext  that  : 

“Mr  Cristi  is  one  of  those  enthusiastic  Moldavians  who  dream  of  a  single  united 
Romania.”  144 

Russian  official  documents  mention  the  existence  of  a  group  of 
Romanian  boyars  who  aspired  to  the  union  of  all  Romanians.  Moreover, 
a  Russian  document  even  mentions  the  existence  of  a  party  of  the 
Romanian  boyars.  146 
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On  29  May  1863  the  Chancellery  of  the  Governor  General  of 
New  Russia  with  its  seat  in  Odessa  sent  the  Governor  of  Bessarabia 
a  “highly  confidential”,  message,  reading  as  follows  : 

“I  have  been  informed  that  the  Bessarabian  nobility  who  are  about  to  draw 
up  a  letter  to  our  sovereign  and  emperor  on  the  occasion  of  the  events  in 
Poland  met  with  the  opposition  of  the  boyars’  party  who  dream  of  restoring 
the  Moldavian  nation  in  Bessarabia,  with  a  view  to  creating  conditions  which 
would  give  that  nation  the  right  to  claim  its  union  with  Moldavia.  This  party 
is  headed  by  the  secretary  of  the  assembly  of  the  noblemen’s  deputies  Ale¬ 
xandra  Cotruta,  by  his  brother,  judge  Carol  Cotruta,  the  two  Casso  brothers 
(sons  to  Btefan  Casso),  the  brothers  loan  and  Constantin  Cristi,  Constantin 
■Cantemir  and  his  son,  a  student.  I  beg  Your  Excellency  to  let  me  know  to 
what  extent  this  information  is  worth  believing.”  147 

Therefore,  the  leading  positions  in  this  movement  were  held 
by  the  most  influential  boyars  of  Bessarabia  and  by  the  nobility,  the 
latter  being  undoubtedly  a  new  nobility  created  by  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  and  recruited  in  Bessarabia  from  the  ranks  of  the  former  officers 
and  civil  servants  of  Russian  or  other  foreign  origin. 

The  Russian  authorities  had  long  suspected  certain  Bessarabian 
youths  to  be  in  i  elation  with  the  Romanians  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
Pruth,  in  order  to  start  a  common  action.  The  Polish  revolution  of  1863 
had  already  come  to  an  end  when  another  note  informed  the  Governor 
of  Bessarabia  of  the  underground  activity  of  some  young  men  of  high 
birth  who 

“keep  up  relations  with  Jassy  and  Bucharest  through  the  Moldavians  who 
come  from  the  Principalities  to  Kishinev  to  bring  letters,  and  have  in  view 
the  union  of  Bessarabia  with  the  Principalities.” 

As  early  as  1867,  the  Russian  minister  of  public  instruction  on  an 
inspection  tour  in  Bessarabia  realized  how  little  the  Romanians  knew 
about  Russian  culture,  and  besides  this  alarming  observation,  he  also 
found  that 

“the  union  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  and  the  formation  of  an  almost  inde¬ 
pendent  principality,  not  very  well-disposed  towards  us  exert  a  visible  attrac¬ 
tion  upon  their  neighbours,  the  Moldavians  of  Bessarabia.”  148 

The  union  of  the  Principalities  and  its  consequences  further 
■enhanced  Russia’s  wish  to  free  herself  from  the  pledges  she  had  taken 
at  the  Paris  Congress  in  1856.  The  representatives  of  the  Bessarabian 
bourgeoisie  were  in  relation  with  the  political  circles  and  the  members 
of  the  government  in  Romania,  notwithstanding  the  security  measures 
taken  at  the  Pruth  border.  The  chancellery  of  the  Governor  General 
in  Odessa  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Bessarabia  on  21  March  1867  : 
“We  have  obtained  information  from  Moldavia  according  to  which  the  revolu¬ 
tionists  have  established,  between  Cahul  and  Kishinev,  a  post  for  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  correspondence  and  for  the  crossing  of  the  frontier  without  a  passport, 
paying  three  rubles  per  person  ;  another  similar  post  functions  between  Ismail 
and  Cetatea  Alba  ;  we  have  also  learnt  that  the  Moldavians  of  Kishinev  (young 
■men  of  the  best  families)  are  in  connection  with  Jassy  and  Bucharest  and  aim 
at  the  union  of  Bessarabia  with  the  Principalities,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Moldavians  who  come  from  the  Principalities  to  Khishinev  bringing  letters.” 149 
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The  r evolutionary  movement  initiated  by  the  Romanians  in 
Bessarabia  with  a  view  to  the  union  with  the  mother-country  led  to 
an  increase  of  the  measures  of  Russianization  in  the  province.  In  1867 
the  Romanian  language  was  eliminated  from  the  syllabus  of  all  the 
schools  in  Bessarabia,  teaching  being  exclusively  done  in  Russian. 
Bessarabia  was  subjected  to  an  intensive  process  of  denationalization, 
becoming  in  1871  a  gubernia,  a  province  autocratically  governed  like 
any  other  province  within  the  Czarist  Empire. 

The  order  of  the  curator  of  the  education  department  of  Odessa 
(of  22  January/3  February  1368)  significantly  reveals  that  policy  of 
Russianization. 

“Visiting  in  1867  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Odessa  region,  our  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  noticed,  among  other  things,  the  fact  that  not  all  the  Mol¬ 
davians  of  Bessarabia,  who  have  been  living  in  Russia  for  a  long  time,  know 
the  Russian  language  :  in  some  Orthodox  parishes  Mass  has  so  far  been  said 
in  the  Moldavian  language.  Actuated  by  the  conviction  that  it  is  imperatively 
necessary  to  pul  an  end  to  this  state  division,  for  now,  maybe  more  than  ever, 
the  Russian  culture  of  the  Moldavians  of  Russia  has  acquired  political  signifi¬ 
cance,  since  the  union  of  Moldavia  and  Wallaehia  and  the  setting  up  of  a  Prin¬ 
cipality,  almost  independent  and  not  well  disposed  towards,  us,  exerts  an  evident 
attraction  on  their  Moldavian  neighbours  of  Bessarabia,  he,  the  Minister,  con¬ 
sidered  it  his  duty  to  inform  Kis  Imperial  Highness  of  this  state  of  things  in 
his  report  on  the  educational  establishments  he  visited  in  1867,  also  announcing 
that  he  thought  proper  to  ask  the  Very  Reverend  Bishop  of  Kishinev  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  this  matter...  Eeing  informed  of  the  above-mentioned  facts  D.  A.  Tol¬ 
stoy  asked  me  to  delegate  to  Bessarabia  an  experienced  teacher  who  should 
minutely  inspect  all  the  elementary  schools  there  and  collect  the  information 
which  might  be  found  necessary  ”  15:- 

To  stifle  the  Romanians’  aspirations  definitively,  the  Russian 
Government  sent  to  Bessarabia  a  number  of  specialists  in  matters  of 
Russianization,  the  most  famous  of  whom  was  Bishop  Paul  Le¬ 
bedev  (1871 — 1882).  His  arrival  meant  the  beginning  of  a  steady  per¬ 
secution  of  whatever  was  Romanian.  Romanian  was  no  longer  taught 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Kishinev  and  the  other  religious  schools  ; 
the  old  Moldavian  Diocesan  Printing  House  founded  in  1813  by  Metro¬ 
politan  Gavril  Banulescu  Bodoni  was  closed  ;  priests  were  removed 
from  their  parishes  only  for  the  fault  of  not  being  able  to  say  Mass  in 
Slavonic  ;  the  so-called  “Russian  pew”  was  set  up  in  churches  were 
hymns  wrere  sung  and  texts  read  only  in  Slavonic,  though  the  parish¬ 
ioners  did  not  know  the  language.  151 

In  their  policy  of  forced  denationalization,  the  Russian  church 
authorities  went  so  far  as  to  issue  a  circular  letter  ordering  that  all 
the  Romanian  village  churches  should  send  their  old  service  books  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  Kishinev,  under  the  pretext  that,  through  the 
inscriptions  made  by  uneducated  priests  several  mistakes  had  slipped 
in,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Orthodox  faith.  Thus,  breviaries,  psalters, 
service  calendars  and  hymn  books  were  burnt.  Referring  to  these 
proceedings,  N.  N.  Durnovo  wrote  : 

“All  the  holy  books  from  the  Moldavian  churches  printed  in  Romanian  with 
Cyrillic  letters  were  deposited  at  the  Metropolitan  seat  of  Kishinev  where 
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Archbishop  Pavel  burnt  them  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  thus  heating  the 
Metropolitan  Palace.” 

Describing  the  situation  of  the  Romanians  in  Bessarabia  he  furth¬ 
er  observed  : 

■“Owing  to  forced  Russianization,  the  people  of  Bessarabia  have  been  turned 
into  a  mass  of  dumb  and  ignorant  slaves.  These  people  were  forbidden  to  learn 
their  mother  tongue  in  schools,  they  were  forbidden  to  pray  to  God  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  fathers  ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hectares  from  their  land  were 
allotted  to  Russian,  Bulgarian  and  German  colonists,  to  force  them  in  this  way 
to  leave  the  country.  Only  in  one  year  855  peasant  families  had  to  leave  for 
Siberia,  to  colonize  it.  The  wreched  people  abandon  their  fertile  fields  because 
they  can  no  longer  live  in  their  own  country.”  153 

In  spite  of  all  those  measures  of  denationalization,  the  Romanians 
of  Bessarabia  preserved  their  specific  national  features,  a  fact  the 
czarist  authorities  were  aware  of  and  therefore  sensed  “the  danger” 
that  this  region  would  want  to  unite  with  Romania.  In  1890,  Czar 
Alexander  III  charged  Batiushkov  to  study  the  causes  of  the  very 
slow  Russianization  in  Bessarabia.  After  a  thorough  study  of  the 
situation,  Batiushkov  came  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

“We  firmly  declare  that  not  only  in  the  remote  regions  of  Bessarabia,  where 
the  population  has  remained  wholly  Romanian,  but  even  in  Kishinev  we  have 
met  Moldavians  who  did  net  know  a  word  of  Russian.  If  w'e  do  not  want  the 
Russian  population  to  become  Romanized,  if  we  do  not  want  Bessarabia  to 
become  the  object  of  philo-Romanian  aspirations  and  agitation,  then,  through  the 
medium  of  schools,  we  must  hurry  to  make  at  least  half  of  the  Moldavian 
peasants  become  Russians.”  153 

Referring  to  the  demographic  situation  in  Bessarabia,  P.  F.  Kep- 
pen,  professor  of  statistics  and  member  of  the  Russian  Academy, 
showed  that,  in  1834,  of  Bessarabia’s  total  population  of  469,783  inha¬ 
bitants,  406,182,  i.e.  about  86%,  were  Romanians.  154  For  the  year  1862 
A.  Zaschuk  155  gave  the  following  data  on  the  population  of  Bessarabia 


Romanians 

000,000 

i.e. 

66,4% 

Ruthenians 

120,000 

i.e. 

13.1% 

Jews 

78,750 

i.e. 

8.6% 

Bulgarians 

48,216 

i.e. 

5.2% 

Germans 

24,160 

i.e. 

2.6% 

Russians 

20,000 

i.e. 

2.1% 

Gypsies 

11,480 

i.e. 

1.0% 

Ukrainians 

6,000 

i.e. 

0.5% 

Armenians 

2,000 

i.e. 

0.2% 

Greeks 

2,000 

i.e. 

0.2  % 

Poles 

800 

Swiss 

538 

913,944 

100% 
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The  census  taken  in  1871  and  communicated  by  N.  N.  Obern- 
chev  lt>6  points  to  a  similar  situation,  even  to  a  growth  in  the  number 
of  Romanians  : 


Romanians 

692,000 

i.e.  67.4% 

Ruthenians  l 

i.e.  15  8% 

Ukrainians  J- 

162,200 

Bulgarians  J 

25,600 

i.e.  2.5% 

Germans 

35,500 

i.e.  3.5% 

Jews 

93,600 

ie.  9.1% 

Gypsies,  Greeks, 

17,100 

i.e.  1.7% 

Armenians,  Poles  etc. 

1,026,000 

100% 

In  the  Geography  of  the  Province  of  Bessarabia,  published  in 
1878  and  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  taught 
in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  of  Russia,  the  author,  P.  Soroka 
wrote  : 

“The  Moldavians  make  up  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  about  three 
fourths”  157  of  the  total  number  of  circa  1,500,000  representing  the  population  of 
Bessarabia. 

A.  Zaschuk  wrote  that  : 

“The  Moldavians  (i.e.  Romanians)  form  the  majority  of  the  population,  almost 
3/4  of  the  total  figure.  The  Moldavians  have  lived  for  a  very  long  time  in  the- 
central  and  northern  regions  of  Bessarabia.  They  may  be  considered  as  the  natives 
of  these  region...”  “The  Moldavians  speak  an  alterated  Latin  language,  mixed  with 
Slavic  words.  Their  language  has  Latin  roots  and  preserves  more  of  the  original 
features  of  the  Romans’  old  language  than  Italian  does.”  138 

In  his  work  Poezdka  v  yuzhinuiu  Rossiu  (A  Trip  to  Southern  Rus¬ 
sia),  A.  F.  Afanasiev-Chuzhbinski  stated  that  all  the  province  lying 
between  the  Pruth  and  the  Dniester,  except  the  northern  part  of  Hotin 
county,  was  inhabited  only  by  Moldavians  who  ignored  Russian  com¬ 
pletely.  Trying  to  learn  a  few  Moldavian  sentences  he  was  surprised 
to  find  that  that  language  resembled  Italian  very  much,  and  that  it 
derived  from  Latin.  153  The  writer  spent  a  long  time  among  the  Mol¬ 
davians  and  studied  their  customs.  Speaking  enthusiastically  about 
the  Moldavians  as  broad-minded  people  with  a  sensitive  heart  and 
possessing  a  typical  beauty.  Afanasiev  described  the  rudimentary  con¬ 
ditions  they  were  obliged  to  live  in,  because  they  were  exploited  by 
foreigners  and  had  no  schools  in  their  national  language.  160  With 
the  courage  characteristic  of  the  Russian  democratic  intelligentsia, 
Afanasiev  raised  his  voice  against  : 

“the  self-styled  patriots  of  the  police  who  in  the  regions  inhabited  by  mino¬ 
rity  populations  spread  the  Russian  language  as  a  substitute  for  the  knut  and 
the  fist.”  le1 

After  almost  60  years  of  Russianization  in  1871  the  statistician 
Sbruceff  found  a  “reduction”  of  the  percentage  of  Romanians  to  68  per 
cent,  and  in  1897  the  Russian  statisticians  “made”  the  figure  suddenly 
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and  unaccountably  drop,  “reducing”  the  percentage  from  68  to  47.6.  At 
the  same  time,  P.  Crushevan  showed  that  the  Romanian  population  in 
Bessarabia  amounted  to  75  per  cent 102  and  Laskov,  in  his  work  Bessa¬ 
rabia  at  ike  Centenary  of  Its  Annexation  to  Russia  1812 — 1912  attri¬ 
butes  to  the  Romanian  element  a  percentage  of  70  per  cent.  163  Captain 
John  Kaba,  member  of  the  Hoover  American  mission  to  Romania  in 
1918  assessed  at  65 — 67  per  cent  the  proportion  of  Romanians  in  Bes¬ 
sarabia,  as  it  resulted  from  his  enquiries  m. 

Concentrating  the  sources  and  the  data  published  by  Russian 
historians  and  statisticians  we  could  establish  the  following  synoptic 
table,  showing  the  ethnical  structure  of  the  population  on  the  territory 
between  the  Pruth  and  the  Dniester  in  the  period  1817 — 1907. 
Evolution  of  the  population 


Evolution  of  the  population 
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Roman¬ 
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°/o 
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Russians 
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Jews 

0/ 

/  0 
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and 

others 

0/ 

/o 

1017 

485,030 

419,240 

36 

30,000 

6.5 

19,130 

4.2 

14,260 

2.3 

1862 

913,944 

600,000 

66.4 

146,000 

15.7 

78,750 

8.6 

99,204 

9.3 

1871 

1,023,900 

692,000 

67.4 

162,200 

15.8 

93,600 

9.1 

78,200 

7.7 

1897 

1,935,-11? 

920,919 

47.5 

557,443 

27.8 

223,168 

11.7 

228,882 

13 

1907 

1,795,611 

967,853 

53.9 

446,647 

24.6 

120,195 

6.7 

260,976 

14.8 

The  Romanians'  resistance  to  the  czarist  policy  of  Russianization 
and  their  struggle  for  reunion  with  their  mother-country  was  one  of 
the  political  mobiles  of  the  rulers’  attempts  aimed  at  annulling  the 
provisions  of  the  Paris  Treaty  of  1857  and  incorporating  southern 
Bessaiabia  into  Russia.  As  early  as  1863  Emperor  Alexander  II  opened 
the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Supreme  Council  with  the  words  : 
“Seven  years  ago,  at  this  table.  I  committed  an  action  which  I  can 
call  by  its  name  since  it  was  I  who  did  it  :  I  signed  the  Paris  Treaty 
and  that  was  an  act  of  cowardice  !”  And  as  all  those  present  protest¬ 
ed,  he  repeated  sti  iking  the  table  with  his  fist:  “Yes!  It  was  coward¬ 
ly  and  I  will  never  do  it  again.”  165 

In  August  1870,  General  Ignatiev,  Russia’s  ambassador  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  had  a  “purely  academic  and  personal”  interview  with  the 
Turkish  foreign  minister,  Ali  Pasha  regarding  the  same  problems. 
While  Ignatiev  declared  that  “Russia’s  national  self-esteem”  was  hurt 
by  the  maintenance  of  that  clause  whose  suppression  could  do  no 
harm  whatever  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Ali  Pasha  made  an  import¬ 
ant  distinction  :  in  his  opinion  “a  return  of  Russia  to  its  old  frontiers 
in  Bessarabia  could  be  achieved  at  a  favourable  moment,  and  the  Porte 
would  not  object  to  it,  provided  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  remained 
under  international  regime  and  the  islands  in  the  Delta  were  owned 
by  Turkey.”  Ali  “...seemed  more  hesitant  as  regards  the  Black  Sea. 
In  his  opinion,  a  Russian  fleet  there  could  have  no  other  aim  but  to 
menace  Turkey”.  166 
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Once  more,  Ottoman  diplomacy  sacrificed  a  Romanian  territory 
in  order  to  better  safeguard  the  Empire’s  interests.  But  this  time- 
events  were  to  take  a  different  turn.  Several  months  later,  taking 
advantage  of  the  complications  of  the  Franco-German  war,  Alexan¬ 
der  II  wrote  to  King  William  :  “After  serious  reflection  I  took  a  grave 
decision  :  no  longer  to  observe  the  provisions  of  the  1856  treaty”.  In 
the  circular  letter  addressed  by  Gorcheakov  to  the  foreign  ministries 
of  the  European  countries,  the  numerous  derogations  from  this  treaty 
were  quoted  as  an  argument.  For  fourteen  years,  Europe  had  accept¬ 
ed  those  derogations,  first  of  all  “the  series  of  revolutions’  carried 
out  in  the  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  which  had  led 
“first  to  their  union  and  then  to  the  nomination  of  a  foreign  prince.”' 
In  the  same  circular  he  underlined  the  fact  that  Russia  had  been  the 
only  one  to  protest  against  the  tolerance  manifested  by  the  other 
European  cabinets  towards  such  infringements.  One  should  wait  for 
another  opportunity  to  raise  the  question  of  the  frontier  with  Bessa- 
iabia.  The  opportunity  came  in  the  years  1875 — 1877  during  the 
Eastern  crisis  and  the  people’s  struggle  for  the  proclamation  of  na¬ 
tional  independence  and  state  sovereignty. 

For  the  third  time  in  the  course  of  a  century  the  problem  of 
Bessarabia  was  again  posed  during  the  negotiations  between  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Powers.  But  a  new  element,  downright  imprevisible,  was  to- 
be  added  :  taking  over  the  idea  of  unity  of  the  Moldavian  population, 
Romania  was  entitled,  after  the  Union  of  the  Principalities,  to  decide 
her  own  fate,  opposing  all  the  attempts  of  other  states  to  dispose  of 
her  territory,  without  being  asked.  That  was  the  surprise  of  the  talks 
at  Livadia  in  September  1876  between  the  foreign  minister  Gorcha¬ 
kov  and  the  Romanian  prime  minister,  I  C.  Bratianu.  16 

In  the  two  interviews  which  he  had  at  Livadia  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  foreign  minister,  I.  C.  Bratianu  asked  him  what  Russia’s  inten¬ 
tions  were  with  regard  to  southern  Bessarabia.  He  only  received  eva¬ 
sive  and  ambiguous  answers.  Ignorant  of  the  plans  and  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  Emperor  Alexander  II  who  intended  to  recant  the  pledges 
of  the  Paris  treaty,  the  Romanian  Government  signed  the  Convention 
of  16  April  1877  ;  under  article  No.  2  Russia  promised. 

“to  maintain  and  act  for  the  observance  of  the  political  rights  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  state,  as  they  result  from  the  internal  laws  and  the  existing  treaties,  and 
also  to  maintain  and  defend  Romania’s  present  integrity.” 

According  to  posthumuouslv  printed  memoirs  of  the  French 
publicist  Paul  Bataillord,  a  friend  of  the  Romanian  prime  minister, 
Bratianu,  it  seems  that  it  took  the  latter  much  insistence  and  firm¬ 
ness  to  introduce  the  word  “present”  which  “was  not  mentioned  in 
the  initial  text,  already  definitively  accepted  by  Prince  Gorchakov 
and  the  czar.”  168 

Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  other  European  powers 
showed  little  interest  in  this  question  and  the  necessity  Bratianu  had 
to  face,  i.e.  to  negotiate  with  Russia  from  the  position  of  a  self-de¬ 
pendent  state,  this  evidently  represented  the  maximum  that  could  be 
obtained  for  the  Romanian  side.  The  Convention  of  16  April,  1877  did 
not  provide  for  any  cooperation  with  the  Romanian  army  beyond  the 
Danube.  Russia  rejected  the  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  cooperation. 
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considering  that  her  forces  were  amply  sufficient  to  gain  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Ottoman  Empire.  167 

But,  as  we  have  shown  above,  a  new  surprise  was  to  await  them 
in  front  of  Pleven,  and  the  resistance  of  Osman  Pasha  modified  all 
the  plans  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff.  On  31  July,  a  telegram  of 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  insistently  requested  that  Prince  Carol  of  Roma¬ 
nia  should  cross  the  Danube  and  make  a  demonstration  of  force  or 
a  diversion  as  soon  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  disengaging  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army  corps  that  were  battling  with  the  Turks.  After  the  fall  of 
Pleven,  the  Russo-Romanian  victory  in  the  war  against  the  Ottomans 
and  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  the  problem  of  incorporating  the  south 
of  Bessarabia  to  Russia  became  one  of  the  main  concerns  of  Russian 
diplomacy.  On  26  January  1378  General  Ghica  reported  from  Peters¬ 
burg  that  : 

“The  Emperor  and  the  foreign  minister  announced  me  formally  of  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  take  back  a  pare  of  Bessarabia  up  to  Chilia.  In  return,  Romania  would 
Teceive  the  Danube  Della  and  Dobruja,  including  Kustendje.”170 

The  first  reaction  of  the  Romanian  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
Mihail  Kogalniceanu,  was  an  energetic  protest  : 

■“Therefore,”  he  wired  on  the  same  day,  “we  have  shed  our  blood,  we  have 
impoverished  our  country  not  to  gain  anything,  not  to  keep  at  least  what  we 
have,  but  to  lose.  We  should  have  done  better  to  let  the  Turks  be  victorious, 
for  surely  they  wouldn’t  have  taken  much  of  Bessarabia  in  case  of  victory 
If  Bessarabia  is  taken  from  us,  “the  added.”  this  will  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  Russia’s  prestige  among  the  peoples  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  Greeks  and 
the  Serbians  will  learn  from  us  the  price  we  pay  for  having  been  their  allies, 
and  shed  our  blood  for  Holy  Russia.  It  is  not  the  foreign  minister  who  addres¬ 
ses  you  now,  for  he  must  wait  for  the  arrival  of  General  Ignatiev.  For  the 
moment  it  is  a  Romanian  who  speaks,  a  descendant  of  the  Moldavian  boyars 
who  protested,  even  though  they  were  under  Turkish  yoke,  against  the  anne¬ 
xation  of  Bucovina,  against  the  annexation  of  Bessarabia.  I  wish  to  God  I 
were  wrong,  but  the  seizure  of  this  piece  of  land  which  is  called  Romanian 
Bessarabia  will  bring  about  many  future  troubles.” 171 

The  Czarist  Government  interpreted  article  2  of  the  Convention 
of  4^14  April  as  best  suited  their  own  interests  : 

“The  Convention  being  concluded  with  a  view  to  the  war  with  Turkey,  a  war 
whose  theatre  could  have  been  Romania,  Russia  pledged  herself,  through  that 
article  of  the  Convention,  to  defend  and  guarantee  Romania’s  rights  and  the 
integrity  of  its  territory  only  against  Turkey.  This  stipulation  does  not  refer 
to  Russia,  for  the  Convention  is  not  an  act  through  which  she  took  any  pledge 
towards  Romania  or  through  which  Russia  assumed  for  herself  the  obligations 
contained  in  the  previous  article.”  171 

Russia’s  ansu.ee  to  the  memorial  forwarded  to  Petersburg  on 
19  March  came  a  few  days  later,  under  the  form  of  an  article  in 
Journal  de  Saint  Petersbourg,  dealing  exclusively  with  the  Romanian 
memorial,  which  it  styled  an  aberration  “of  an  immature  nation", 
whose  partiality  had  troubled  her  mind  and  blinded  her  reason.  There 
followed  the  arguments  set  forth  by  Russia.  We  deem  it  useful  to 
reproduce  here  their  main  points  :  Bessarabia,  they  contended 
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“had  not  been  ceded  to  Romania,  but  to  Moldavia  as  being  their  most  insigni¬ 
ficant  neighbour.  The  Paris  Treaty,  which  is  its  only  legal  claim  to  possess  on 
was  violated  by  Moldavia  when  it  united  with  Wallachia  and  created  the  United 
Principalities  which  then  called  to  the  throne  a  foreign  prince  ;  it  was  also- 
violated  by  Romania  who  waged  war  against  Turkey  and  proclaimed  her  inde¬ 
pendence  and,  consequently,  as  there  is  no  longer  any  legal  title  of  possession, 
the  right  to  possession  is  also  annulled. 

The  purpose  that  made  the  Powers  demand  the  retrocession  of  that  terri¬ 
tory  no  longer  exists  since  the  liberty  of  navigation  on  the  Danube  is  today 
fully  acknowledged  and  guaranteed  by  the  International  Commission... 

Romania’s  participation  in  the  war  was  not  a  sacrifice,  nor  was  it  an  act 
of  friendly  devotion,  but  a  calculation,  a  correct  calculation  since  the  country 
benefitted  by  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gold  which  the  war  showered  or» 
Romania. 

The  Romanians  should  reproach  but  themselves  for  believing  that  they 
could  substitute  such  hostile  and  malevolent  proceedings  for  brotherhood 
in  arms..." 

The  nervousness  of  the  leaders  of  the  czarist  Empire’s  foreign 
policy  had  become  excessive,  and  Gorchakov,  their  foreign  minister, 
extremely  infuriated,  menaced  at  the  beginning  of  April  that  he 
would  order  the  occupation  of  Romania  and  would  disarm  the  Roma¬ 
nian  army.  “By  order  of  Prince  Carol”,  Kogalniceanu  telegraphed  to 
Ghica,  on  2  April,  “kindly  tell  prince  Gorchakov  at  your  first  meeting 
that  an  army  which  fought  at  Pleven  under  the  yes  of  Emperor  Ale¬ 
xander  II  can  very  well  be  crushed  and  liquidated,  but  that  it  will 
never  let  itself  be  disarmed.”  173 

Under  the  circumstances,  Prince  Carol  was  obliged  to  issue  an 
order  for  the  army  to  withdraw  to  Oltenia. 

When  the  Romanian  statesmen  Bratianu  and  Kogalniceanu  were- 
admitted  to  the  Berlin  Congress  on  1  July  to  make  known  the  memo¬ 
rial  addressed  to  Russia,  worded  in  firm  but  moderate  terms,  they 
obviously  pleaded  an  already  lost  cause.  But  their  attitude  remained 
unflinching.  They  spoke  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  touching  telegram 
signed  by  Rosetti  which  they  had  received  from  Bucharest  on  23  June, 
a  message  reminding  them  once  more  the  point  of  view  they  had  to- 
uphold  : 

‘•'After  long  reflection,  I  have  reached  the  firm,  unshakable  conviction  that  we 
must  abstain  from  participating  in  an  act  that  will  be...  The  great  nations  can 
make  transactions,  but  small  ones  must  sell  neither  their  territory  nor  their 
brothers." 

To  this,  he  added  the  conclusion  which  could  have  been  a  motto  for 
the  generation  of  the  founders  of  the  Romanian  modern  state  : 
“Poor  but  honest.”  174 

After  the  Beilin  Congress,  the  whole  province  between,  the  Pruth 
and  the  Dniester  was  again  under  the  domination  of  czarist  Russia. 
In  fact,  the  policy  of  the  Russian  authorities  in  Bessarabia  was  not 
devoid  of  ingenuity  :  it  tried  to  attract  elements  of  the  provincial 
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bourgeoisie  and  the  gentry,  as  well  as  the  intellectuals,  giving  them 
jobs  in  the  administration  of  the  Empire,  on  condition  they  complete¬ 
ly  adapted  themselves  to  the  Russian  mentality  and  culture. 

Many  Bessarabians  of  Romanian  origin  thus  received  functions 
in  the  army  and  in  the  diplomatic  services.  One  of  them,  a  distin¬ 
guished  jurist,  Leon  Kasso,  whose  family  in  the  previous  generation 
was  still  suspected  of  “Moldavian  nationalism”,  became  a  professor  at 
the  Moscow  University  and  minister  of  education  under  Nicholas  II  ; 
but  such  men  had  received  a  purely  Russian  education  and  were 
considered  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Empire.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  material  well-being  of  the  rural  population  was  a 
permanent  concern  of  the  authorities,  and  so  was  cultural  backward¬ 
ness,  which  they  tried  to  maintain  in  their  own  interest.  175 

The  1905  bourgeois-democratic  revolution  of  Russia,  added  to 
the  defeat  of  the  czarist  army  in  Manchuria,  occasioned  a  strong  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  nationalities.  The  imperial  manifesto  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1905,  which  promised  important  modifications  of  the  state  legis¬ 
lation  along  democratic  lines,  was  brought  about  by  a  growing  revo¬ 
lutionary  movement  that  had  spread  throughout  the  Empire.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  Romanian  intellectuals,  champions  of  national  rights  such  as 
Constantin  Stere,  Emanoil  Gavrilita,  Alexandra  Botezat,  Ion  Pelivan, 
Ion  Inculef,  Alexandra  Nour,  Neculai  Alexandri,  Neculai  Bivol,  Va- 
sile  Oatu,  Vasile  Stroescu.  Pantelimon  Halipa  organized  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Romanian  paper  Bassarabia  ;  the  county  councils  insisted 
on  the  introduction  of  the  Romanian  language  in  schools  ;  public  meet¬ 
ings  took  place  in  Kishinev  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Mol¬ 
davian  Society  for  the  Spreading  of  National  Culture,  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  P.  V.  Dicescul.  As  it  did  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 
the  revolutionary  struggle  of  the  Romanians  in  czarist  Russia  aimed 
at  national  emancipation,  economic  reforms,  a  land  reform,  the  rein¬ 
troduction  of  Romanian  in  schools,  churches  and  public  institutions, 
etc.  17B 

Any  action  in  favour  of  national  and  political  emancipation  within 
the  general  framework  of  revolutionary  movements  in  Russia 
was  regarded  with  hostility  by  the  authorities.  Drug,  the  czarist  press 
organ  of  Kishinev  sounded  the  alarm  in  January  1906,  writing  that 

“A  circle  has  been  formed  whose  aim  is  the  opening  of  Romanian  schools 
in  Bessarabia,  the  teaching  of  Romanian,  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  the 
Romanian  literature.  In  other  words,  a  first  step  has  been  made  which  will' 
inevitably  lead  to  antagonism  and  separatism.  The  people  have  no  time  for  a 
Russian  and  a  Romanian  education.  And  of  course,  most  of  them  will  prefer 
to  learn  in  their  mother  tongue,  that  is  the  Romanian  language.  Therefore 
alienation  from  Russia  is  unavoidable.”  177 

Like  in  the  other  oppressed  provinces,  in  the  gubernia  Bessara¬ 
bia  the  repressive  measures  were  ruthless  :  arrests,  executions,  des¬ 
truction  of  the  offices  of  national  organization.  The  paper  Bassarabia 
was  suppressed,  its  editorial  office  and  printing  house  were  burnt  down, 
its  editors  were  arrested  and  deported.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  elec¬ 
tions  for  the  first  Duma  proved  the  impossibility  of  stifling  the  na¬ 
tional  movement  :  braving  persecutions,  the  Romanian  peasants  sent 
shool-teacher  A.  Sever  as  their  representative  to  the  Duma.  178 


Stolypin’s  coup  d'etat  had  heavy  repercussions  on  the  Romanian 
national  movement.  Among  those  who  were  then  deported  was  also 
the  first  Romanian  deputy,  tc  the  Duma,  A.  Sever,  followed  by 
JE.  Gavrilija  and  many  others. 

The  period  up  to  the  first  world  war  was  to  give  new  dimen¬ 
sions  to  the  struggle  of  the  Romanian  people  living  on  the  territory 
between  the  Pruth  and  the  Dniester,  a  struggle  that  was  amplified 
by  the  deepening  of  the  Czarist  Empire’s  internal  contradictions,  by 
its  break-down  in  1917,  against  the  background  of  the  victorious  so¬ 
cialist  revolution  in  Russia. 

The  early  history  of  Dobruja  is  part  of  the  Romanian  people’s 
general  history.  According  to  the  oldest  data  yet  known,  that  terri¬ 
tory,  like  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  was  inhabited  by  the 
Thracian  branch  of  the  Getae,  whose  Romanized  descendants  were 
called  Romanians.  Under  the  700  —  year  —  long  Roman  rule  and  up 
to  the  penetration  of  the  Bulgarians  into  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  Do¬ 
bruja  formed  a  special  area,  known  by  the  name  of  Scythia  Minor, 
belonging  to  the  province  Moesia  Interior,  which  was  completely  Ro¬ 
manized,  excepting  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  Black  Sea  coast.  Before 
the  settlement  of  the  Slavs  south  of  the  Danube,  at  the  beginning  of 

the  7th  century,  the  lands  lying  on  the  right  side  of  the  river  had 

therefore  a  population  that  was  speaking  a  Romance  language.  1?) 
After  the  year  680,  Dobruja  stood  under  Byzantine  dominion  for  292 
years.  At  that  time,  documents  attest  the  presence  of  an  old  popu¬ 
lation  called  Valahi  in  the  region  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  people 
who  were  the  descendants  of  the  former  Roman  colonists. 

From  the  midst  of  those  Valachs,  as  weill  as  from  the  midst  of 
those  who  lived  then  in  the  Haemus  mountains,  alongside  the  Bulga¬ 
rians,  started  the  liberation  struggle  which  led,  in  the  year  1186,  to 
the  creation  of  the  Vlacho-Bulgarian  Empire  under  the  leadership  of 

the  two  “Vlach”  brothers,  Petru  and  Asen.  180  Both  the  Asen  dynasty 

and  the  population  the  two  brothers  belonged  to  were  called  by  all 
the  contemporary  historians  —  either  Byzantine  or  Western  — 
“Vlachs  of  Roman  descent.”  The  fact  is  attested  by  the  correspon¬ 
dence  of  Pope  Innocent  III  with  the  king  and  with  the  archbishop 
of  “the  Bulgarians  and  the  Vlachs.”  t31  The  Vlacho-Bulgarian  Empire 
of  the  Asen  (1186 — 1157)  also  comprised  the  Dobruja. 

About  the  year  1320,  when  the  decadence  of  the  Byzantine  Em¬ 
pire  had  begun,  Dobruja  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  then  of  Despot  Dobrotic  from  whom  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  with  the  towns  of  Silistra  passed,  as  terra  Do- 
brodicii ,  under  the  authority  of  the  Wallachian  prince  Mircea  the 
Old.  After  the  death  of  Mircea,  his  successors  to  the  throne  resumed 
the  anti-Ottoman  policy  aimed  at  removing  the  dominion  and  the 
influence  of  the  Porte  on  the  Romanian  territory  between  the  Da¬ 
nube  and  the  sea  The  fact  is  attested  during  the  reign  of  the  son 

of  Mircea  the  Old,  Mihail  (1418—1420),  who,  in  a  document  of  10 
July,  1418  called  himself  “Mihail  Voievod,  prince  ruler  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Land  and  of  the  mountains,  as  far  as  the  Tartars’  land,  and  of 
both  parts  on  this  and  that  side  of  the  Danube  up  to  the  Iron  Gate 

and  to  the  Black  Sea.”  In  another  document  (18  March  1419)  the 

princely  titles  are  identical  with  those  of  his  father. 
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Because  he  refused  to  pay  the  tribute,  the  Turks  were  soon  to 
attack  him  in  1419,  Dobruja  and  the  county  of  Severin  being  the 
targets  of  anti-Ottoman  campaigns.  Another  Ottoman  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Mohammed  I  came  in  1420  to  reestablish  the 
Ottoman  power  in  the  towns  Prince  Mihail  had  reconquered  :  Isac- 
cea-Enisala  and  other  places  in  the  Delta.  182 

The  Romanian  princes  succeeding  Mihail  continued  the  anti- 
Ottoman  fight.  Dan  II  attacked  Chilia  twice,  then  the  other  Danube 
ports  —  Silistra,  Turnu  and  Giurgiu  —  in  order  to  drive  the  Turks 
away.  Besieging  Chilia  was  required  by  the  temporary  presence  of 
the  Turks  there,  and  also  by  the  imperative  necessity  to  secure  free 
access  to  the  sea,  increasingly  hindered  by  the  Turkish  fleet. 

It  seems  that  the  final  conquest  of  Dobruja  by  the  Ottoman 
Empire  took  place  between  1445  and  1462  at  a  time  when  Vlad  Dracul 
and  Vlad  Tepe§  (The  Impaler)  were  fighting  the  enemy  on  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  this  Romanian  province.  The  presence  and  the  rule  of  the 
Rom.anians  north  of  Dobruja  —  w7here  later  historical  documents 
mention  the  presence  of  the  Dicians  —  continued  uninterruptedly  till 
about  that  time  (mid  15th  century).  Italian  and  Greek  naval  charts 
mention  a  number  of  localities  inhabited  by  Romanians.  Their  favou¬ 
rite  traditional  occupations  were  fishing,  commerce,  agriculture,  handi¬ 
crafts,  sheep-breeding. 

Historical  documents  record  now  the  presence  of  Wallachian 
rulers  here,  then  that  of  Moldavian  ones,  and  even  that  of  Transyl¬ 
vanians.  Thus,  about  the  years  1419 — 1420,  Alexander  the  Good  took 
from  Mihail  the  towns  of  Chilia,  Cetatea  Alba  (Akkerman),  the  “Tar¬ 
tar  territories”  and  the  whole  surrounding  land,  which  was  included 
into  the  “Lower  Country”  of  Moldavia.  Not  long  after,  all  these  forti¬ 
fied  cities  were  taken  back  and  ruled  by  Wallachian  voivodes.  Later 
on,  Iancu  de  Hunedoara  received  the  territory  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  from  Petru  II,  prince  of  Moldavia,  as  a  token  of  gratitude 
for  having  helped  the  latter  to  obtain  the  throne  of  the  country.  Then 
Chilia  and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  were  again  owned  by  Wallachia, 
till  1465  when  Stephen  the  Great,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
besieged  Chilia,  whose  inhabitants  opened  their  gates  to  him  on  23 
January.  Military  garrisons  were  established  on  the  spot  and  two  pir- 
calabi  (chief  magistrates)  were  appointed  to  represent  the  princely 
authority.  They  had  to  see  to  all  administrative,  juridical  and  military 
matters. 

In  order  to  better  consolidate  his  position  on  the  Black  Sea  coast, 
between  1475 — 1479  Stephen  the  Great  built  Chilia  Noua  (New  Chi¬ 
lia)  in  front  of  the  Old  one,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube. 
During  the  Ottoman  campaign  of  1484,  the  enemy,  after  crossing  the 
Danube  at  Isaccea-Oblucita,  laid  siege  to  Chilia,  also  assisted  by  Vlad 
Calugarul  (the  Monk),  prince  of  Wallachia.  These  attacks  were  fol- 
loweded  by  Tartar  assaults,  under  the  command  of  Mengli  Ghirai.  The 
citadel  was  finally  conquered  together  with  Dicostomo.  Chilia  Veche 
and  the  whole  sunrounding  country. 

Thus,  the  greatest  part  of  Dobruja  previously  conquered  up  to 
the  demarcation  line  Isaccea-Enisala,  to  which  the  Delta  with  the 
surrounding  area  was  added  in  1484,  was  to  remain  under  Ottoman 
rule  for  almost  four  centuries  and  a  half.  The  Romanian  inhabitants 
there  had  to  suffer  a  long  period  of  oppression,  both  social-economic 
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and  cultural-spiritual,  but  their  ethnical  consciousness  and  that  of 
their  appurtenance  to  a  superior  civilization  inspired  them  with  vita¬ 
lity  and  a  spirit  of  self  preservation,  being  at  the  same  time  a  moral 
.support  and  an  incentive  to  struggle. 

Dobruja  was  wholly  included  into  the  Ottoman  administrative 
system  only  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  immediately  after 
the  conquest  of  the  big  ports  of  Chilia  and  Cetatea  Alba  (1484)  during 
the  reign  of  Sultan  Bajazet  II.  Separated  from  the  political-admin¬ 
istrative  system  of  the  Romanian  countries,  the  province  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Sea  was  organized  as  an  udj  (a  province)  whose 
administration  was  entrusted  to  the  border  beys  (udj -bey),  having 
their  seats  in  the  border  cities. 

Dobruja  was  initially  included  into  the  sanjak  of  Silistra  at  a 
■date  which  cannot  be  exactly  established.  In  its  turn  this  unit  was 
part  of  the  vilayet  of  Rumelia.  Later  on,  through  the  separation  of 
some  provinces,  subsequent  on  repeated  military  and  administrative 
reorganizations,  separate  vilayets  were  created.  Thus,  the  authority 
of  the  pasha  of  Silistra  also  extended  over  the  neighbouring  territo¬ 
ries,  which  had  gradually  fallen  under  Ottoman  domination.  It  is 
probable  that  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  during  Murad  II’s  reign, 
a  vilayet,  distinct  from  that  of  Rumelia  was  set  up,  known  by  the 
names  of  the  vilayet  of  Silistra,  Ochacov  or  Babadag,  depending  on 
the  seat  of  its  governor.  The  newT  administrative  unit  stretched  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Dnieper  to  Nicopolis,  including  the  Dobruja  land, 
as  well  as  the  rayahs  of  Giurg'iu  and  Braila  on  the  northen  bank 
■of  the  Danube. 

Though  the  organizational  structure  of  Dobruja  underwent  sever¬ 
al  modifications  during  the  Ottoman  rule,  the  main  administra¬ 
tive  units  remained  eight  in  number  till  the  19th  century  :  Tulcea, 
Hirsova,  Isaccea,  Babadag,  Carasu  (Medgidia),  Mangalia,  Silistra  and 
Constanta  (Kustenge)  covering  almost  all  the  area  north  of  the  Man- 
galia-Ostrov  line.  183 

The  process  of  colonization  with  Turco-Tartar  settlers,  which 
became  the  permanent  concern  of  the  authorities  after  the  conquest 
•of  this  Romanian  province,  was  preceded  by  the  spontaneous  settle¬ 
ment  —  a  phenomenon  of  late  migration  —  of  a  great  number  of 
Tartars  both  in  the  southern  parts  of  Moldavia  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Dobruja. 

From  the  later  part  of  the  17th  century  until  the  first  decades 
cf  the  19th,  the  history  of  these  places  was  rich  in  events.  Even  before 
the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1769—1774,  the  Tartars  had  begun  to  eva¬ 
cuate  the  south  of  Bessarabia  ;  in  1769  when  the  city  of  Bender  was 
taken,  12  000  Tartars  withdrew  to  the  Crimea,  but  in  1783,  after  the 
annexation  of  the  Crimea  to  Russia  they  returned  to  Bessarabia. 
Finally,  in  1812,  when  thet  province  became  part  of  the  Czarist 
Empire,  many  Tartars  crossed  the  Danube  settling  for  a  short  time 
in  Dobruja. 

During  all  the  period  of  the  Ottoman  rule  in  Dobruja,  the  initial 
stock  of  Romanian  population  —  the  Dicians  or  “old  Romanians”  as 
they  called  themselves  —  was  increased  writh  settlers  coming  from 
the  Romanian  countries  bordering  on  the  Danube,  and  from  Transyl¬ 
vania  as  well. 
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Numerous  writings  attest  the  presence  of  the  Romanians  in  'the 
Delta  since  olden  times.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1493,  The  Nurefiberg 
Chronicle  mentioned  that  “the  Romanians  also  inhabit  the  islands  of 
the  Danube,  among  which  the  isle  of  Peuce,  famous  in  the  ancient 
world  " 184 

Owing  to  the  feeling  of  national  appurtenance,  to  the  people’s 
consciousness  of  their  permanence  on  this  land,  all  the  major  events 
in  the  nineteenth-century  history  of  the  Romanian  countries  found 
an  echo  among  the  Romanians  in  Dobruja, 

For  instance  in  1821,  when  the  Revolution  headed  by  Tudor 
Vladimirescu  was  in  full  progress  in  the  Principalities,  the  Ottoman 
authorities  took  certain  measures  to  prevent  the  population  of  Do¬ 
bruja  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  rebels.  The  sheepbreeders 
in  particular  were  advised  not  to  go  to  Wallachia  with  their  flocks  : 

„at  the  time  of » such  riotous  events  they  had  better  remain  with  '  all  their 
property  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  meeting 
those  reckless  rebels.  “  185 

The  Romanian  revolution  of  1848  also  included  Dobruja  — 
under  various  aspects  —  in  the  development  of  events.  It  is  well 
known  that  Transylvanians  settled  in  Dobruja  —  most  of  them 
members  of  the  families  Popeia,  Gaietan,  Verzea,  Saca$eanu  a.s.o.  — 
took  part  in  the  revolutionary  actions  in  Transylvania  by  the  side 
of  Avram  Iancu.  After  the  Ottoman  military  intervention  against  the 
revolution,  the  dislocation  of  Turkish  troops  from  Anatolia  and  their 
stationing  at  Hir$ova,  Macin,  Rasova  and  Silistra,  as  well  as  the  arming 
of  the  Muslim  population  —  this  latter  measure  was  due  to  the  local 
state  of  mind  rather  than  to  the  situation  in  the  Principalities  — 
caused  deep  concern. 

On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  its  position  and  to  the  favourable 
conditions  it  offered,  Dobruja  was  included  in  the  plans  the  banished 
revolutionists  were  feverishly  drawing  up  in  their  exile  with  a  view 
to  the  creation  of  a  national  state. 

The  maturing  of  the  national  movement  in  Dobruja  after  the 
1848  revolution  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  people’s  self-consciousness.  The  union  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
ia  1859  and  the  formation  of  the  national  modern  state  raised  onto 
a  superior  level  the  struggle  for  national  liberation  of  the  Roma¬ 
nians  living  under  foreign  domination. 

After  the  Berlin  Congress  which  sanctioned,  on  an  international 
juridical  plane,  Romania’s  rights  over  Dobruja,  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  establish  the  Romanian  administration  in  that  old  Ro¬ 
manian  province. 

The  final  agreement,  concluded  on  17  December  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  was  then  ratified  by  the  governments  of  the  seven  Powers 
signatories  to  the  treaty  and  came  into  force  immediately  :  the  border 
line  was  traced  and  posts  were  olanted  to  mark  it. 

Prince  Carol’s  proclamation  to  the  Romanian  army,  addressed 
on  14  November  1878  on  the  occasion  of  the  incorporation  of  Dobruja, 
read  : 

“Through  the  Berlin  Treaty  the  great  European  Powers  have  united  Romania 
with  Dobruja,  this  old  province  formerly  owned  by  our  forefathers. 
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“Today  you  will  set  foot  on  that  land  which  has  become  Romanian  again  I 
But  now  you  will  go  to  Dobruja  not  as  conquerors  but  as  friends,  as  brothers 
of  the  inhabitants  who,  from  this  day  on,  are  our  fellow-citizens.” 

The  solemn  public  events  organized  by  the  Romanians  and  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  other  coinhabiting  nationalities,  even  before  the 
installation  of  the  Romanian  administration  there  and  irrespective  oil 
its  presence,  can  be  regarded  as  forms  of  expression  of  the  right  to- 
self-determination  and  the  liberty  of  choosing  one’s  citizenship.  The 
fact  that  after  the  Union  thousands  of  people  of  various  nationalities, 
came  back  to  Dobruja,  becoming  —  without  any  coercion  —  Roma¬ 
nian  citizens,  is  the  best  confirmation  thereof. 

The  de  facto  establishment  of  Romania’s  sovereignty  within^ 
her  new  frontiers  crowned  a  national  achievement  of  the  greatest 
importance  :  after  the  Union  of  the  Principalities  in  1859,  the  reesta¬ 
blishment  of  the  authority  of  the  Romanian  state  over  Dobruja  — 
an  ancient  historical  Romanian  province  —  may  be  considered  as  the- 
second  fundamental  stage  in  the  process  of  compleLion  of  the  Roma¬ 
nians’  state  unity. 

Therefore,  the  history  of  Dobruja,  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 
Romanian  land’s  history,  convincingly  demonstrates  a  fundamental 
truth  :  the  yoke  of  foreign  oppression  can  hamper  or  delay  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  a  people  for  a  time,  but  it  cannot  impede  the  fulfilment  of 
its  legitimate  aspirations  —  winning  liberty  and  unity,  achieving; 
social  progress  —  if  that  people  is  determined  to  fight  to  the  bitter 
end,  with  firmness  and  heroism. 
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“WE  WANT  DACIA  AS  IT  USED  TO  JBE” 
ROMANIAN  SOCIALISTS  IN  THE  VAN  OF  THE 
"  STRUGGLE  FOR  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  UNITY 


As  soon  as  it  emerged,  the  working-class  movement  —  and  its 
political  party  —  took  part  in  all  the  decisive  actions  .recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  Romanian  people.  It  placed  the  achievement  of  nation¬ 
al  unity  and  independence  among  the  important  goals  of  its  revolu¬ 
tionary  programme.  Therefore,  the  struggle  of  the  Romanian  prole¬ 
tariat-  was  highly  patriotic,  and  this  contributed  to  the  creation  of  a 
political  and  spiritual  atmosphere  propitious  to  joining  the  efforts 
of  the  working  masses,  of  all  democratic  forces,  with  a  view  to  the 
promotion  of  social  and  national  interests. 

The  working-class  movement,  which  was  deeply  rooted  in  the 
soil  and  realities  of  this  country  and  championed  national  liberation 
and  unity,  linked  this  ideal  to  the  creation  of  favourable  conditions 
for  expanding  the  struggle  for  democratic  freedoms  and  rights,  for  a 
better  life  for  the  working  people.  1 

The  working-class  and  socialist  movement  of  Romania  —  which 
carried  on,  at  a  higher  level,  the  Romanian  people’s  glorious  tra¬ 
ditions  of  struggle  in  defence  of  its  legitimate  right  to  a  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  life  in  a  united  and  sovereign  homeland  —  asserted  in 
Romanian  political  life  a  progressive  outlook,  springing  from  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  realities  of  the  time.  Due  to  this  outlook  on 
national  unity  and  independence,  the  working  class  and  its  revolu¬ 
tionary  party  were  at  the  centre  of  the  struggle  of  the  whole  people 
for  the  fulfilment  of  its  fundamental  social  and  national  aspirations. 

For  the  Romanian  proletariat  —  which  entered  the  arena  of 
history  as  a  necessary,  objective  result  of  the  political,  social  and 
economic  changes  that  occurred  in  our  country  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  13  th  century  and  the  early  half  of  the  19th  —  unity  and  indepen¬ 
dence  were  permanent  ideals,  marking  all  the  actions  which  the 
working-class  and  socialist  movement  undertook  in  various  fields. 
When  the  first  workers’  organizations  had  been  set  up  and  while 
scientific  socialism  was  being  assimilated  in  a  creative  manner,  the 
proletariat  started  giving  the  true  measure  of  its  capacity,  to  examine 
the  realities  of  the  time  and  becoming  —  as  the  Programme  of  the 
Romanian  Communist  Party  points  out  — 

“the  bearer  of  the  most  revolutionary  ideals  of  the  masses,  the  embodiment 
of  all  working  people's  vital  aspirations  to  the  development  of  the  homeland 
on  the  road  of  progress,  to  a  free  and  dignified  life,  to  the  achievement  of 
national  unity,  and  the  winning  of  state  independence.”  2 

The  great  successful  undertakings  of  the  last  century,  aimed  at 
national  independence  and  unity,  and  at  social  emancipation,  also 
incorporate  the  contribution  of  the  young  working  class,  then  in  full 
process  of  development.  The  share  of  the  proletariat  in  the  unfolding 
of  that  ample  revolutionary  process  increased  as  its  importance  grew 
in  the  nationail  economy,  but  also  as  a  result  of  the  workers’  ever 
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moie  acute  class  '.consciousness,  of  their  professional  and  political  or¬ 
ganization.  r  ■  .'M  vU 

During  ,lhe  .11121  Revolution,  the-  workers,  journeymen  and  arti* 
sans  participated ,  in  developments  alongside  with  other  sections  of 
the  townspeople  and  th«  masses  of  peasants  ;  they  advocated  the  so* 
cial  and  national  programme  drawn  up  by  Tudor  Vladimirescu-  anti 
were  among ,, the  .  heroic  champions  of  its  revolutionary  aims. 

The  Romanian  Revolution  of  1843,  which  roused  the  whole 
people  to  action,  found  a  reliable  support  in  the  workers.  Their 
active  presence  in  the  great  events  where  the  revolutionary  ideal 
fully  asserted  itself  —  at  Izlaz,  Bucharest,  Ia$i,  Blaj,  and  Lugoj  — ;  'the 
help  given  by  tantters,  miners,  printers,  smiths,  journeymen,  appren¬ 
tices  at  moments:  when  the  cause  of  the  revolution  was  at  risk  con¬ 
stitute  glorious  traditions  which  belong  to  the  history  of  ,  the 
beginnings  of  our  working  class  movement.  3 

The  printers  of  Bucharest  printed  and  circulated  thousands  of 
copies  of.  the .  revolutionary  Proclamation  of  Izlaz;  as  well  as  many 
calls  and  manifestos  urging  the  people  to.  fight-  for  the  success  .-of 
the  revolution*...  .  !•  r:  •:  -  s.  - 

The  heroic- •  episodes  which  i  resulted .  in  the  Union  of  the  Prin* 
cipalities  in  .1859-  saw  a  vigorous  ^presence  of  the  working  -  class,: 
alongside  with  .  the:  entire  people.  ■  In  Ia$i,  and  especially  in  Bucha* 
rest,  where  the  fate  of  the  Union  was  being  decided,  the  working 
masses,  together  with  other '  categories  of  townspeople  and  with  - the 
thousands  of  peasants  who  had  come  to  second  the  dual  election  :o£ 
Alexandru  loan  Guza,  played  a  decisive  part  in  the  achievement  of 
the  great  ideal.: f  T.  Orasauu,  an  eyewitness  to  the- events  that,  took 
place  in  Bucharest,  on  22 — 24  January  1839,  relates,  in  moving  pages, 
the  contribution  of  the  masses  to  the  Union.  Among  the  thous^jnds 
of  townspeople  who  stood  in  those  days  on  the  Metropolitan  Church 
Hill,  round  the  building  of  the  Electoral  Assembly,  forming  a-  trtfe 

“live  sea  whose  -waves  could  hardly,  rnovp^  and  which  threatened  to  break,  into( 
the  Chamber  .  Ihrougji  the  doors  windows,  in  .ordeiv to (.Gj^irp  itp  rfgfrfs 
principle,",  ‘  ...  ...  y,  >,  '  . 

were  tannery  workers,  artisans,  journeymen,  apprentices  from  ;  fh£ 
outer  districts  of  the  city.  They,  the  writer  points  out,  1  <! 

■  -  :»  .. ;  iir  ■  • 1 ;  lj  .  -i ;-  •  ui 

“were  those  ;v/hp-vtQok  the  most  active  part  in, the  ^hiey.emenf! ?of  the  ijJnion 
of  the  two  Romanian  Principalities.”;" .  >  :  ...  .  ;j  ,  ,.  i  ,(J. 

The  early,  history  of  pjr  Working-class  moveinertt '  fcohtains  maiiy 
episodes  that  illustrate  major  concerns  with  strengthening  .the 
manian  State,  and  particularly  its  economy,  which  was  regarded  as 
the  solid  basis-  on  which  national  aims  could  -be  , fulfilled.  As  early, 
1835,  Theodor  Diamant,  who  founded,  the  phalanx  of  Scaieni  (Frahavg 
county),  envisaged  the  setting  up  of  “agro-industrial”  units  owing 
to  which  su  .  ■ ;  *  :t  -•  t- - r i * 

“the  country's  products  would  no  longer  be  exported  raw  and  imported  ma* 
nufactured,"  G  ' 

..  '  .  -•!%  t'U  1.1  ,  I 

and  this  would  -eventually  put  an  end  to  economic  dependence  on. ,  fh.e 
industrially) developed  countries.  -  i  .  i  i) 
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Particularly  significant  in  this  respect  is  also  the  view  expressed 
by  the  General  Association  of  Romanian  Workers  in  1872.  Our  young 
working  class  —  which  had  created  its  first  nation-wide  centralized 
organization,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world  —  manifested  not  only 
its  desire  to  unite  in  order  to  support  its  own  class  interests,  but  also 
its  confidence  in  its  ability  to  be  the  social  force  that  would  advocate 
the  country’s'  fundamental  aspirations  after  winning  independence.  The 
call  addressed  to  the  workers  on  12  November  1872  and  urging  them 
to  organize  themselves  within  the  Association  reads  : 

“For  the  time  being  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  the  union  of  the  entire 
Romanian  element  against  the  evil  foreign  trends  aimed  at  the  invasion  of 
our  country,  of  our  home,  for  which  our  ancestors  sacrificed  everything,  even 
their  blood  and  their  life,  struggling  and  carrying  out  other  great  and  honest 
actions  and  deeds  so  that  they  might  preserve  a  beautiful  and  pure  homeland 
for  us.”  7 

The  working-class  and  socialist  movement  of  Romania  gave  bril¬ 
liant  proofs  of  its  patriotism,  of  its  selflessness  and  its  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  the  people  and  the  homeland.  In  1877,  when  the  coun¬ 
try’s  entire  political  life  was  focused  on  the  great  event  represented 
by  the  proclamation  of  Romania’s  absolute  state  independence,  the 
proletariat,  the  socialist  organizations  (which  had  been  set  up  in  the 
1860s)  proved  to  be  active  champions  of  the  struggle  for  winning  the 
independence  of  the  country,  bearers  of  the  patriotic  ideals  of  the 
working  people.  8 

On  the  historic  day  of  9  May  1877,  when  Mihail  Kogalniceanu, 
speaking  from  the  rostrum  of  the  Assembly  of  Deputies,  was  heard 
uttering,  in  a  voice  that  rang  with  the  excitement  caused  by  great 
events,  the  menfiorable  words  : 

“We  are  independent,  we  are  a  free  nation," 

the  workers  of  the  capital  city  were  in  the  huge  crowd  that  was  sur¬ 
rounding  the  building  of  the  legislative  forum,  and  they  rendered  the 
declaration  of  independence  of  the  Romanian  people  as  solid  as  rock. 
This  attitude  sprang  from  the  firm  belief  that  the  country’s  full 
political  independence  was  the  essential  condition  for,  the  free  and 
independent  development  of  the  Romanian  people,  the  necessary  basis 
for  the  further  evolution  of  the  working-class  movement.  Summing 
up  the  stand  of  the  Socialists  towards  the  war  of  independence,  their 
fervent  dedication  to  this  centuries-old  ideal  of  the  Romanians,  the 
newspaper  Socialistul,  published  in  Bucharest  at  the  time,  wrote  on 
26  May  1877  : 

“Now  is  the  time  when  the  Romanians,  prompted  and  inspired  by  past  me¬ 
mories,  take  up  arms  to  defend  their  independence.” 

The  Romanian  workers  were  exemplarily  engaged,  on  a  class 
scale,  in  manufacturing  the  necessary  war  material,  in  keeping  the 
means  of  transport  in  good  repair,  in  providing  the  money  needed 
to  buy  armament  and  to  help  the  wounded.  The  huge  sums  contri¬ 
buted  by  the  country's  population  towards  provisioning  the  army 
(i.e.  1,639,798  lei,  1,212,661  of  which  for  arms  —  the  equivalent  of 
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50,000  modern  rifles  — ,  9,247,055  lei  for  food  supplies  to  the  army, 
and  11,227,098  lei  in  requisitions)  9  include  the  donations  of  Romanian 
workers.  ... 

The  winning  of  full  independence  —  the  result  of  the  fight  of 
the  whole  people  —  therefore  records,  in  a  place  of  honour,  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  working  class,  of  the  young  socialist  movement.  The 
Programme  of  the  Romanian  Communist  Party  points  out  that  this, 
event 

“gave  a  new  strong  impetus  to  the  country’s  economic  and  social  development, 
had  a  far-reaching  influence  on  Romania’s  entire  historical  evolution  on  the 
road  of  social  progress,  enabled  our  people  to  assert  itself  ever  more  vigo¬ 
rously  as  an  independent  nation.”  1,1 

In  the  development  of  our  working-class  movement,  in  the  out¬ 
look  that  underlay  the  activity  of  the  proletarian  political  party  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century  and  early  twentieth  century,  independence 
and  unity  in  one  state  were  considered  urgently  necessary  for  the 
country’s  general  progress,  for  the  solution  of  the  essential  problems 
facing  Romania,  and  for  the  strengthening  and  expansion  of  the 
struggle  of  the  working  masses  against  exploitation,  for  the  building 
of  a  new  society.  11  This  view  was  the  theoretical  complement  to  the 
perception  of  the  major  tasks  the  Romanian  people  had  to  fulfil  with 
a  view  to  creating  the  unitary  national  state,  to  defending  its  inde¬ 
pendence,  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity. 

On  the  initiative  of  a  group  of  Romanian  socialist  students,  the 
periodical  Dacia  vntoare  was  published  in  Paris  on  1  February  1883, 
and  in  Brussels  later  on.  It  was  highly  instrumental  in  asserting  the 
patriotic  principles  of  the  Romanian  socialists  regarding  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  unitary  national  state.  The  article  „Romania  and  the 
Principle  of  Nationalities'1,  printed  in  the  second  issue  of  the  review, 
said  : 

“We  united  in  1859,  because  we  all  were  Romanians.  In  the  beneficial  light 
of  civilization,  the  Wallachians  and  the  Moldavians  saw  that  they  were  brothers, 
that  they  all  were  Romanians,  that  any  struggle  between  them  was  ia 
fratricide  fight,  and  that  their  interest  commanded  them  to  unite  (...)  This 
union  is  incomplete.  Across  the  Carpathans  three  million  Romanians  say  as 
we  say :  They  are  Romanians  who  speak  the  language  we  speak  and  have 
the  feelings  we  have  (.  .)  we  shall  therefore  speak  plainly  and  clearly  say 
what  we  think.  We  want  Dacia  as  it  was,  because  history  and  law,  tradition 
and  plebiscite,  Ihe  past  and  the  present  entitle  us  to  aspire  after  a  Romanian 
Dacia  (...)  If  law  has  any  power  on  this  earth,  Transylvania  and  the  other 
parts  of  ancient  Dacia  where  the  Romanians  are  most  numerous  should  merge, 
and  sooner  or  later  (...)  thej'  will  merge  in  the  Romanian  State  (...).  Our 
forefathers  preserved  the  ancestral  language  and  land  for  us  ;  our  parents, 
the  generation  which  is  dying,  did  the  union,  won  independence,  and  worked 
hard  for  liberty,  It  is  our  turn  now  :  we  are  fated  to  complete  national  unity, 
to  consolidate  freedom  and  to  secure  equality  not  only  formally  (...)” 12 

The  Romanian  socialists  considered  the  union  both  “possible” 
and  “logical”,  the  reason  for  its  achievement  being  “the  community 
of  origin,  language,  suffering  and,  above  all,  the  community  of 
feelings.”  A  highly  significant  fact  is  that  they  were  aware  of  something 
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which  few  people  saw  at  The '  time  :  ‘  Austria— Hungary  was  a 
“decaying  state,  unable  to  last  long  in  spite  of  her  intentions 
which  can  only  be  a  moribund’s  convulsions,  the  last  flickering  of 
a  lamp  that  is  on  the  point  of  going  out.”  At  the  Same  time,  although 
the  decay  of  Austria — Hungary  and  the  formation  of  national  states 
were  regarded  as  natural,  unavoidable  phenomena,  they  did  not  induce 
a  wait-and-see  attitude  ;  on  the  contrary,  uninterrupted  action  towards 
attaining  this  goal  was  considered  necessary  : 

"The  Romanians  however  are  not,  and  they  do  not  wish  to‘  be,  the  successors 
of  Austria  ;  they  are  her  creditors  and  hence  they  will  not  Wait  for  her  death 
to  claim  their  rights,  they  will  come  forward  as  soon  as  the  circumstances 
make  it  possible  for  them  successfully  to  invoke  their  right.”  11 

Emanciparea  saw  its  first  issue  printed  in  the  same  year  1883,  on 
15  April,  in  Bucharest.  It  was  published  by  the  Socialist  Circle  and 
it  was  to  militate  in  favour  of  independence  and  of  the  Romanians’- 
national  unity.  The  article,  defining  its  programme,  said  : 

•i  1  i  ■ 

"We  are  Romanians  and  patriots  up  to  the  limit  which  is  still  unknown  to 
our  chauvinism  and  patriotism,  justified  by  the  subjugation  i .  of  past  cen¬ 
turies  and  by  the  difficulty  small  nations  have  in  living  independent  amidst 
the  European  arsenal.  (...)  will  not  manifest  its  identity  either  by  striking 
blows  at  the  rights  of  foreign  races,  or  by  claims ,  that,  would  exceed  .the 
promises  of  justice  and  historical  truth.” 

The  representatives  of  the  working  class  af finned  with  unshaken 

belief  that  in  solving  this  fundamental  question  ' 

.!  «  • ■  ■  i ' 

“w:e  have  the  happy  occasion  to  be  all  of  one  mind,  we  see  .all,  social  classes 
propose  the  same  solution  :  delivering  the  Romanians  from  the  foreign  yoke.” 
The  workers'  dailies  kept  repeating  that 

“all  Romanians  are  agreed  on  union,” 14  and  “the  unification  of  the  country 
is  the  common  wish  of  all  citizens.”  S5 

i  •  *  » 

Therefore,  the  socialist  militants  focused  their  attention  on  the  rule 
of  Alexandru  loan  Cuza,  regarded  as  a  symbol  due, to 

"all  the  acts  carried  out  during  his  reign  —  and  particularly  the  union  of 
the  former  principalities  ”16  ‘  ‘  '  ,,'*f  '' 

Recalling  the  union  of  the  Romanian  Lands  —  a  historic  event  — 
when  the  fulfilment  of  the  national  ideal  was  in  prospect  had  a 
rousing  effect  and  called  to  action. 

The  ideas  voiced  by  socialists  were  picked  up  in  1889  by  the 
German-language  newspaper  Siebenbiirger  Deutsches  Tageblatt.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  similar  interests  of  the  Romanians  on  both  sides  of  the  Car¬ 
pathians,  the  paper  wrote  on  27  October  : 

“There  are  centuries-old,  direct,  intense  ties  between  the  Romanians  of 
Transylvania  and  their  brothers  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  so  that  these 
two  ethnic  units,  separated  by  a  border,  feel  they  are  a  closely  knit  entity. 
What  benefits  or  harms  one  side,  makes  it  happy  or  sad,  is  equally  felt 
by  the  other  side.  We  must  therefore  regard  as  a  reality  the  fact  that,  when 
the  national  question  in  Hungary  is  considered,  account  must  be  taken  not 
only  of  the  three-and-a-half  million  native  Romanians,  but  of  all  the  Ro- 
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Iranians  on  ■  either-  'side  of  the  Carpathians,  of  almost  eight  million 
people.  /.../” 

Speaking  about  the  international  situation  and  about  the  means 
of  achieving  the  national  and  state  unity  of  the  Romanians,  in  a  letter 
written  to  .the  Romanian  socialist  Ion  Nadejde  on  16  January  1886, 
Friedrich  Epgels  gave  a  masterly  description  of  the  historic  context 
in  which,  the  Romanians’  desideratum  would  be  fulfilled  : 

"The  fait  c-i  czarism,  the  annihilation  of  this  bad  dream  which  weighs  on 
all  Europe,  this  is,  in  our  .view,  the  first  condition  for  the  liberation  of  the 
nations,  in  Central  and  Eastern  .Europe;.  When  czarism  has  fallen*  the  wicked 
power  now  represented  by  Bismarck  will,  be  deprived  of.  its  strongest  support 
and"  it  too  will  fall  ;  Austria  will  break  up  into  pieces,  losing  the  only  reason 
for  living  it  still  has  :  the  duty  to  prevent  the  czars  —  by  its  existence  — 
from  swallowing  up  the'  nations  scattered  around  the  Carpathians  and  in 
the  Balkans ;  Poland  Will  revive.  Little  Russia  will  be  able  freely  to '  Choose 
its  political  links ;  the  Romanians,  Magyars,-  Southern  Slavs,'  freed  from  any 
foreign  interference,  will  be  able  to  settle  their  affairs  and  their  borders 
between  themselves  ;  finally,  the  chosen  nation  of  the  Great  Russians  will 
be  S'ble  to  carry  out  not  useless  conquests,  which  however  benefit  czarism, 
but  its  real  Civilizing  mission  in  Asia  -  and  it  will  reveal  to  the  West  its 
significant  mental  powers,  instead  of  sacrificing  its  most  valuable  blood  in 

gallows  and  mast-heads. 

..»«•»:  ••  ,«.-«• 

Besides,  yo.u  Romanians  have  surely  known  czarism ;  you  have  suffered  long 
enough  due  to  the  Reglement  Organique  of  Kisseleff,  to  the  suppression  of 
the  1848  revolt,  to  your  deprivation  of  Bessarabia  on  two  occasions,  to  its 
frequent  invasion  of  Romania  as  if  your  country  were  merely  a  Russian 

Stop  on ;  the  rOad  to  the  Bosphorus ;  because  you  know  for  sure  that  Ro¬ 

mania’s  national  independence  would  end  as  soon  as  the  dream  of  czarism 
were  fulfilled  — *  the  conquest  of  Constantinople.  Until  then  czarism  is  luring 
you,  by  showing  you  Romanian  Transylvania  in  the  hands  of  the  Magyars; 
while  it  is  czarism  itself  that  keeps  it  separate,  from  Romania  ;  if  the  des¬ 
potism  of  Petersburg  fell  i  tomorrow,  there  would  be  no  Austria-Hungary  in 
■urope  the  day  after  tomorrow.”  17 

Furthering  the  lasting  ideals  of  the  Romanian  people  —  liberty, 
unity  and  independence  — ;  Munca,  the  daily  of  the  Bucharest  Workers' 
Qub,  published  an  article  by  Constantin  Mille  on  6  January  1891. 

Dealing  with  the  struggle  for  unity,  IVhlle  wrote  : 

•For  the  past  few  ‘  months,  youth  hSs  been  restless.  What  Is  their  aim  ? 
Freeing  their  Romanian  brothers  (...)  If  you  want  to  liberate  the  Romanian 
people  of  ancient  Dacia,  come  to  the  red  banner  of  socialism  and  under  its 
folds  you  will  certainly  march  to  victory.”  K 

In  its  programme,  the  party  of  the  working  class  pledged  to  take 
action  “against  any  national  subjugation,”  18  condemned  the  maintenance 
ot  some  peoples  in  a  state  of  dependence  and  the  oppression  of 
lhe  invader  states,  and  adopted  the  ideals  of  freedom  of  the  Poles, 
Czechs,  Slovaks,  Serbs,  Bulgarians,  while  highlighting  the  importance 
of  the  national  struggle  and  its  role  in  speeding  up  the  process  of 
social  emancipation.  The  socialists,  Munca  wrote,  advocate 
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“the  liberation  of  the  peoples,  and  in  particular  the  liberation  of  all  the 
Romanians,”  19 

while  Evvnimentul  literar  made  it  clear  that 

“Politically  it  is  obvious  that  the  socialists  cannot  but  recognize  every  peo¬ 
ple’s  right  to  be  its  own  master  ana  to  govern  itself.  Here  there  cannot  be 
another  measure  than  the  consciousness  and  will  of  the  people  itself.  If  a 
people  claims  its  right  and  fights  for  it,  the  socialists  will  not  deny  it  their 
sympathy.”  2,1 

By  asserting  “every  people’s  right  to  a  life  of  its  own,” 21  the 
Romanian  socialists  proved  that  they  were  able  judiciously  to  discern 
the  traits  of  a  significant  process  which  had  involved  many  countries 
and  peoples. 

“The  socialists,  more  than  anybody  else,  are  opposed  to  oppression  under 
whatever  form,  hence  as  a  foreign  yoke  too.  We  also  admit  that  the  union 
of  all  the  people  who  speak  the  same  language  is  a  right  and  a  historical 
necessity.”  23 

Speaking  in  Parliament,  the  socialist  deputy  V.  G.  Mortun 
warmly  recalled  the  historic  figure  of  Michael  the  Brave,  the  hero- 
voivode  who  fought  and  sacrificed  himself 

“to  fulfil  far  a  brief  moment  the  great  political  ideal  which  today  too  is 
our  nation’s  inmost  creed  :  gathering  all  the  Romanians  in  a  single  state, 
uniting  Transylvania  and  Moldavia  with  Wallachia." 28 

Thus,  with  the  full  achievement  of  the  national  ideal  in  prospect,  tht 
evocation  of  the  historic  event  of  the  Union  of  the  Romanian  Lands 
acquired  a  mobilizing  power  and  called  to  action. 24 

Whenever  they  dealt  with  this  matter  of  vital  importance  for 
the  destiny  of  the  Romanian  people,  the  revolutionary  militants  took 
into  account  all  the  occupied  Romanian  territories.  They  exposed  the 
savage  national  exploitation  to  which  the  Romanians  were  subjected 
by  the  Hapsburg  and  czarist  authorities  and  at  the  same  time  they 
identified  the  tasks  of  the  national  liberation  movement,  as  generated 
by  the  specific  situation  in  every  province,  and  the  essential  lines 
along  which  the  political  party  of  the  proletariat  of  Romania  had 
to  take  action  in  the  national  question.  The  socialists  declared  that 

“When  we  speak  about  national  unity,  about  helping  the  Romanians  to  develop 
freely,  we  certainly  think  of  all  the  Romanians,  no  matter  in  what  part  and 
under  what  dominion  they  are.  This  is  a  point  allowing  for  no  further  dis¬ 
cussion.”  a 

The  socialist  and  workers’  press,  pamphlets  and  propaganda 
material  exposed  the  expansionist  policies  of  the  Great  Powers  and 
the  oppressive  measures  undertaken  by  Austria-Hungary  and  czarist 
Russia  against  the  Romanians  in  the  subjugated  territories.  Delegates 
to  the  1893  founding  Congress  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party  of 
the  Workers  of  Romania  (SDPWR)  emphasized  the  fact  that  :  „In 
Transylvania  three  million  Romanians  are  actually  deprived  of  every 
political  right,”  that  they  “are  subjected  to  ceaseless  vexations  by 
an  unscrupulous  administration.”  In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs. 
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“as  a  result  of  which  a  protest  movement  has  arisen  in  Romania", 
the  Congress  “declared  plainly  against  the  unjust  behaviour  of  the 
Magyar  Government.'’  2t’  And  the  Romanian  Socialists  also  reported  the 
situation  to  international  congresses,  for  instance  that  held  in  Zurich 
on  25—31  July  1893.  27 

On  5  September  1893,  Munca,  the  daily  of  the  Social-Democratic 
Party  of  the  Workers  of  Romania,  published  a  statement  which  said  : 

"Like  all  the  socialists,  we  recognize  every  people’s  right  to  be  its  own  master 
and  to  govern  itself,  which  right  includes  that  of  freely  developing  its  national 
•culture.  It  stands  to  reason  that  we  cannot  deny  this  right  to  the  people  we 
belong  to.” 

That  was  the  reason  why  the  party  of  the  proletariat  of  Romania,  set 
up  in  1893  as  a  natural  result  of  the  impetuous  development  of  our 
working-class  movement,  was  permanently  concerned  with  defending 
and  consolidating  state  independence.  Regardless  of  its  names  —  So¬ 
cial-Democratic  Party  of  the  Workers  of  Romania  (1893),  Socialist 
Union  of  Romania  (1907),  Social-Democratic  Party  of  Romania  (1910), 
Socialist  Party  of  Romania  (1918)  —  it  rallied  all  the  organized  prole¬ 
tarian  forces  under  a  unitary  leadership,  asserting  itself  ever  more  vi¬ 
gorously  in  the  country’s  political  life.  28  The  working-class  movement 
an  the  Romanian  territories  under  foreign  domination  underwent  a 
similar  process.  Romanian  workers’  parties  were  created  there  in  the 
early  twentieth  century  :  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Romanian  So¬ 
cial-Democratic  Movement  of  Bessarabia  (1902),  the  Romanian  Social- 
Democratic  Party  of  Transylvania  (1903),  the  Romanian  Social-Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  of  Bucovina  (1905).  29 

In  this  wide  framework,  the  workers’  organizations  held  theoreti¬ 
cal  debates  on  the  methods,  forms,  ways  and  circumstances  —  parti¬ 
cularly  the  foreign  ones  —  that  could  contribute  towards  achieving  the 
state  unity  of  the  Romanian  people. 30  Given  the  expansionist  policy 
of  the  Great  Powers,  the  difficulties  deriving  from  the  fact  that  the 
subjugated  Romanian  territories  were  under  the  dominion  of  huge  and 
comparatively  strong  empires,  and  that  this  demanded  great  caution 
from  the  governments  of  Romania  when  they  chose  means  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  national  movement,  the  working-class  militants  considered 
that  the  unitary  state  could  be  completed  only  if  all  Romanians  joined 
in  the  struggle  for  social  and  national  liberation.  3i 

The  working-class  movement  permanently  fostered  the  natural, 
traditional  contacts  with  the  Romanians  in  the  occupied  provinces. 
Various  means  were  used  to  reveal  to  public  opinion  the  suffering  of 
the  subjugated  Romanians,  the  national  oppression  exerted  in  their 
economic,  social  and  political  life,  their  staunch  resistance  and  the 
sacrifices  they  made  for  the  national  liberation  movement. 

“Fearing  that  they  may  lose  their  privileges,  the  Hungarian  oligarchic  leadership 
oppose  the  arousal  of  the  subjected  peoples  most  energetically.”  32 

i 

The  socialists  rejected  the  laws  passed  in  the  Austrian — Hunga¬ 
rian  Empire  with  a  view  to  denationalization,  the  dissolution  of  wor¬ 
kers’  organizations,  the  suppression  of  every  tendency  towards  liberty 
and  unity,  33  the  seizure  of  Romanian  publications, 
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"most.  Draconian  laws  as  far  as  the  freedom  of  assembly,  of  association,  as  well 
as  all  civic  life,  are- concerned.” 14  )  • 


The  Austrian-Hungarian  authorities  prohibited  even  traditional 
workers’  events.  For  example,  on  31  March  1890,  Hungary’s  minister 
of  the  interior,  Count  Geza  Teleky,  issued  to  the  military  and  admi¬ 
nistrative  authorities  an  order  prohibiting  the  celebration  of  May  Day. 
The  order  read  : 


“The  workers’  international  congress  held  in  Paris  last  year  decided  that  on 
1  May  this  year  demonstrations  with  cessation  of  work  should  be  organized  — 
as  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  all  workers  are  solidary  regarding  such  questions  as 
represent  the  workers’  right...  It  is  therefore  announced  that  in  the  current  year, 
either,  on  1  May  or  after,  workers  are  not  permitted  to  organize  any  meeting, 
demonstration  on  such  like.  They  shall  not  be  permitted  even  on  the  own  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  the  head,  of  the  authority.  My  present  order  is  addressed  to  all 
chief  administrators,  captains  of  gendarmes  and  local  authorities,  who  Eire  under 
the  obligation,  of  implementing  it  most  exactly  and  of  seeing  to  it  that  it  is- 
observed.” 35 

<  The,  repression  of  the  signatories  of  the  Memorandum  by  the 
Magyar  Government 30  triggered  in  Romania  ample  actions  of  protest, 
of.  unanimous  solidarity  with  the  champions  of  the  subjugated  Roma¬ 
nians’  rights.  This  is  what  the  newspaper  Munca  wrote  :  > 


“Protests  from  all  comers  of  the  country,  covered  with  a  multitude  of  signatures, 
are  raining  in,  nieetings  upon  meetings  Eire  held  in  almost  eiII  the  country’s 
towns,  arid  nothing  but  indignant  cries  against  the  behaviour  of  the  Hungarian 
bourgeois-landlord  authorities  are  to  be  heard  in  all  sections  of  our  popu¬ 
lation.”  37 


The  socialists  declared  :  “We  join  in  the  protest  of  all  the  Romanians’', 
and  they  called  for  an  intensification  of  the  struggle  for  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  “the  lofty  ideal  for  whose  achievement  we  must  all  strive 
and  which  we  will  inevitably  attain”  —  making  “a  great  Romania  that 
will  group  all  her  children.”  38 

The  trial  of  the  Mentor andum  signatories,  staged  at  Cluj  in  1894, 
aroused  a  new  wave  of  indignation  throughout  the  country  : 
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“All  honest  and  sincere  people  sympathise  with  the  accused,  with  the  Suffering  pro 

people.  The  behaviour  of  the  Magyar  government  is  undignified,  the  trial'  of  Prc 

the  Romanians  is  condemnable  from  all  points  of  view.” 39  ‘  bej 

for 

The  political  organizations  of  the  Romanian  proletariat  condemned  sul 

the  high-handed  measures  taken  against  well-known  democratic  cham-  wc 

pions  of  national  unity.  Noting  the  tireless  activity  carried  out  by  th 

Dr.  Vasile  Lucaeiu  for  instance,  socialist  militants  pointed  out  the  :  Rc 
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“of  the  man  who  suffers  for  his  idea,  who  works  selflessly  for  his  ideal,  and 
who  does  not  shrink  from  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  make  his  ideas  triumph.” 4(> 


They  also  protested  energetically  against  the  arbitrary  decision  of 
the  Austrian  Government  to  expel  the  historian  Nicolae  Iorga  from 
Bucovina. /jl 

The  following  years  saw  a  growing  participation  of  the  workers 
in  the  practical  actions  of  Liga  culturala  (the  Cultural  League),  which 


proved  that  they  realized  the  necessity  for  all  Romanians  to  unite  in 
their  just  national  struggle.  For  example,  on  21  September  1897,  a 
great  rally  organized  in  Bucharest  by  the  Cultural  League  and  attended 
by  a.  large  number  of  workers,  intellectuals  and  students  adopted  a 
motion  which  said,  among  other  things  :  .  , 

“We,  the'  citizens  of  the  Capital  city,  declare  that  we  will  not  for  a  single  mo¬ 
ment  forsake  the  cause  of  our  brethren  across  the  mountains...  Unshaken  in  our 
belief  in  the  legitimacy  of  their  rights  to  a  national  life,  we  are  sending  them 
our  fraternal  greetings  and  assure  them  of  our  constant  solidarity,  declaring  in 
front  of  the  world  that  'today,  more'  than  ever  before,  we  will  give  them  all 
our  support  in  their  great  and  just  struggle.”  42 

The  expansion  of  many-sided  relations  between  the  proletariat 
of  Romania  and  that  in  the  subjugated  provinces  materialized  in  fre¬ 
quent  mutual  exchanges  of  delegates  to  congresses  and  conferences,  of 
publications  and  letters,  in  a  permanent  movement  of  staff,  in  material 
and  moral  support  for  actions  undertaken  in  those  provinces.  4-l  The 
struggle  itself  required  that  the  Romanian  Socialists  everywhere  should 
aim  their  efforts  at  intensifying  and  strengthening  relations  among  them, 
at  achieving  the  nation-wide  unity  of  the  working-class  movement. 

~Tn  the  summer  of  1893  a  delegation  of  Romanian  socialists,  led 
by  C."  Mille,  visited  -several  towns  of  Transylvania  and  the  Banat  — 
Arad,  Brasdv.  Cluj,  and  Timisoara  —  where  they  could  see  with  their 
own  eyes  the  national  oppression  to  which  the  Romanians  were  sub¬ 
jected' and  the- latter’s  struggle  to  preserve  the  national  language  and 
culture.  44  Back  home,'  C.  Mille  addressed  himself  to  the  workers  and 
all  patriots  of  Romania  several  times,  asking  them  to  support  the 
struggle  for  political  -  rights  waged  by  the  Romanians  across  the  moun¬ 
tains.  He  considered '  that  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to 

“send  money  for  its  expansion,  for  its  , stimulation  by  the  press  too.” 45 

because  this  would  be  a  practical  and  useful  way  of  proving  their 
patriotism.  . 

An  activity  with  significant  consequences  was  ,  also  carried  out 
by  the  Socialist  Party  for  the  development  and  assertion  of  a  vigo¬ 
rous  national  culture  which,  together  with  the  patriotic  activity  of 
progressive  societies,  and  associations,  the  democratic  press  and  writers, 
promoted  the  national  consciousness  of  the  Romanian  people 
beyond  conventional  and  arbitrary  barriers,  and  kept  alive  the  desire 
for  union  and  liberty.  The  Romanian  workers  and  peasants'  in  the 
subjugated  provinces,  saw  in  the  socialists,  in  the  party  of  the 
working  class,  reliable  support  and  help  in  the  struggle  for  fulfilling 
their  aspirations.  There  are  many  confirmations  of  the  fact  that  the 
Romanians  in  Transylvania,  Banat,  Bessarabia  and  Bucovina  kept 
asking,  for  socialist  papers,  booklets  and  other  propaganda  material 
from  Romania.  Already  in  1854,  at  a  conference  held  at  Lugoj,  the  Ro¬ 
manian-  socialists  of  Banat  had  manifested  their  determination  to  work 
for  the  circulation  of  the  paper  Munca  among  the  Romanians,  and  they 
advised  the  Romanian  workers 

“to  read  as  many  socialist  publications  as  possible  for  their  enlightenment.” 48 

I.  Nadejde  reported  on  4  July  1897  that  the  General  Council  of 
SDPWR  had  received 
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"more  letters  fiom  Romanians,  more  requests  for  booklets  and  Lumea  noua 
from  the  Banat  and  Transylvania.” 

The  manifesto  Sint  socialiftii  nepatriofi  ?  (Are  the  Socialists  Un¬ 
patriotic  ?)  of  1894  4*  and  the  study  Primejdia  na}ionala  (The  National 
Danger)  also  had  a  wide  audience, 49  proving  the  concern  of  the  so¬ 
cialist  movement  with  circulating  in  the  subjugated  Romanian  terri¬ 
tories  newspapers  anu  works  that  promoted  the  ideals  of  liberty,  inde¬ 
pendence  and  unity. 

In  the  early  20th  century  the  working-class  movement  in  both  old 
Romania  and  the  Romanian  provinces  under  foreign  rule  continued  to 
include  among  its  objectives  the  liberation  of  the  Romanians  from 
anachronistic  national  oppression. 

Various  means  were  used  to  inform  public  opinion  about  the 
suffering  of  the  subjugated  Romanians,  the  national  oppression  exerted 
on  their  economic,  social  and  political  life,  their  staunch  resistance  and 
the  sacrifices  they  made  for  the  national  liberation  movement.  Roma¬ 
nia  muncitoare  reported  that 

"Fearing  that  they  may  let  their  privileges  slip,  the  Hungarian  oligarchic  go- 
■vernment  opposes  the  arousal  of  the  subjected  peoples  most  vigorously." M 

The  Socialists  disapproved  of  the  laws  issued  by  the  Austrian — 
Hungarian  Empire  with  a  view  to  denationalization,  the  dissolution  of 
workers’  organizations,  and  the  stifling  of  every  trend  towards  liberty 
and  unity.  51 

Prior  to  the  first  world  war  the  working  class  and  the  socialist 
movement  of  Romania  struggled  first  and  foremost  for  the  country’s 
socio-economic  and  political  transformation.  But  the  Romanian  socialists 
did  not  fail  to  express,  in  theoretical  works,  their  views  on  the  natio¬ 
nal  question  of  Austria — Hungary  and  of  czarist  Russia  in  which  the 
broad  masses  of  Romanians  everywhere  took  a  keen  interest. 

Dobrogeanu-Gherea  wrote  in  1911  : 

“Being  a  social  organism,  a  country  must  develop  like  an  Intact  organism...  If 
it  is  divided  into  several  parts,  as  Poland  is  or  as  Romania  is  partly,  its  develop¬ 
ment  becomes  abnormal  and  unhealthy.’’ 52 

Defining  the  position  of  “our  internationalist  social-democracy,”  he 
said  that 

“Social -democracy  actually  aims  at  bringing  closer  the  hour  of  liberty  and  com¬ 
plete  unity  of  the  Romanian  people...”  53 

The  socialist  movement  in  old  Romania  played  a  most  active  role 
in  the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  cultural  and  political  ties. 
Viitorul  social,  the  theoretical  journal  of  the  Socialists,  published  at 
Ia§i  in  1907,  stated  in  its  programme-article  that  its  distribution  area 
extended  to  all  Romanian  territories,  including  those  under  foreign 
rule.  “We  shall  therefore  have  regular  contributors  from  Transylvania, 
Bucovina  and  Bessarabia,”  wrote  the  journal.  On  another  occasion,  when 
it  announced  the  issue  of  Calendarul  muncii  (Labour’s  Year-book)  for 
1908,  it  pointed  out  that  the  publication  was  designed 

'‘foe  the  use  of  all  workers  in  Romania  and  of  Romanian  workers  every¬ 
where.”  54 

The  newspaper  Romania  muncitoare  (Working  Romania),  the  cen¬ 
tral  organ  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party  of  Romania,  sold  40 — 50 
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copies  in  the  town  of  Arad  alone 55  (out  of  a  total  of  about  2,500 
copies). 

In  its  policy  documents,  the  Congress  of  the  Social-Democratic 
Party  held  in  Bucharest  on  31  January  —  2  February  1910  proposed 
that  greetings  be  sent 

“to  the  three  million  Romanians  living  an  oppressed  life  beyond  Romania’s  bor¬ 
ders”  and  “solidarity  with  the  Romanian  proletariat  of  Transylvania” 50  be 
expressed 

The  Romanian  Socialists  stated  in  vibrant  words  at  the  Party 
Congress  : 

“We  want  every  nation’s  independence  to  be  preserved,  because  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  establish  truly  lasting  links  between  peoples,  to  which 
every  nation  make  its  own  cultural  contribution  in  the  concert  of  human  civili¬ 
zation.”  87 

An  extremely  fruitful  activity  for  the  development  of  relations 
with  the  party  of  the  working  class  of  Romania  was  carried  out  by  the 
workers’  and  socialist  organizations  of  Transylvania,  particularly  after 
the  Romanian  Branch  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party  of  Hungary  had 
been  set  up  (1903)  and  the  papers  Votul  Poporului  (The  People’s  Vote) 
and  Adevarul  (The  Truth)  started  coming  out  at  Timisoara  (1903 — 1904),. 
and  Budapest  and  Lugoj  (1903 — 1914)  respectively. 

Adevarul  carried  on 

“tirelessly  the  struggle  for  the  rights  of  the  millions  of  Romanian  working- 
people”  in  Transylvania,  “it  has  aroused  the  self-awareness  of  the  Romanian 
working  people,”  “it  has  shown  them  the  road  leading  to  liberation,”  in  the 
words  of  its  editorials.  59 

Dealing  with  the  role  of  Romania  publications  in  political  education,, 
the  paper  wrote 

“We  who  are  exploited  and  wronged  twice  —  as  a  nation  and  as  a  producer  — 
must  enlighten  tne  people  we  belong  to,  set  up  libraries  with  good  books,  from 
which  the  social-democratic  papers  and  magazines  Romania  muncitoare,  Viitorul 
social,  Lupta  of  Cemauti...  should  not  be  missing...”  59 

I.  C.  Frimu,  Al.  Constantinescu  and  other  delegates  of  the  Bucha¬ 
rest  Socialists  participated  in  the  conferences  and  congresses  of  the 
Romanian  Branch  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party  of  Hungary,  just  as 
delegates  from  Transylvania  and  Bucovina  —  loan  Cretu,  G.  Grigoro- 
vici  and  others  —  or  greetings  from  them  arrived  at  every  socialist 
conference  and  congress  held  in  Romania. 

The  trade-union  and  socialist  organizations  in  Transylvania  were 
powerful  means  of  patriotic,  political  education  of  the  working  people 
in  the  struggle  against  social  and  economic  exploitation  and  national 
oppression.  In  this  field  the  workers’  party  often  met  and  cooperated 
with  the  Romanian  National  Party. 

Addressing  the  leaders  of  the  National  Party,  Adevarul  —  the 
paper  of  the  Romanian  socialists  —  wrote  on  9  December  1906  : 

“We  acknowledge  that  today  you  are  the  only  ones  who  wage  a  truly  demo¬ 
cratic  struggle  in  the  Diet...  Let  us  join  forces  and  begin  the  struggle  that  will 
free  the  whole  people  from  the  serfdom  and  utter  poverty  that  are  its  lot  now.” 
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In  the  1907  campaign  for  universal  suffrage,  the  socialists  de¬ 
manded  that 


>  . .• 

“these  two  parties  be  one  ;  let  us  struggle  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  with 
brotherly  mutual  trust  for  winning  universal  suffrage.” 60 


The  understanding  between  the  Social-Democratic  Party  and.  the 
Romanian  National  Party  of  Transylvania  took  a  sharper  outline  in 
that  period.  Tribuna  wrote  on  1  July  1905  : 


“The  socialists  can  only  be  our  natural  comrades-in-arms,  for  among  the  postu¬ 
lates  In  our  programme  there  is  none  that  contradicts  their  aspirations.” 


Being  aware  of  .those  major  imperatives,  the  representatives  of.  the 
Transylvanian  workers  engaged  firmly  in  united  action.  Due  to  this 
cooperation  ample  actions  took  place  against  the  policy  of  forced  de¬ 
nationalization  as  expressed  in  legislative  measures  (such  as  the 
Apponyi  Law  of  1907)  ;  electoral  campaigns  were  conducted  for  univer¬ 
sal  suffrage  in  1905,  1908,  1910.  The  socialists’  support  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  send  Romanian  deputies  to  the  Parliament  in  Budapest  r  Vasile 
Lucaciu,  $tefan  Ciceo-Pop,  Aurel  Vlad,  Iuliu  Maniu,  Teodor  Mihail. 61 

The  national  question  was  the  problem  of  the  whole  Romanian 
people.  The  Romanian  Social-Democrats  of  Austria-Hungary  were  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  its  solution,  convinced  as  they  were  that  the 
satisfaction  of  the  other  economic,  social  and  political  claims  depended 
on  it.  The  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Romanian  Branch  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  Party  of  Hungary,  held  in  Budapest  on  25 — 27  December 
1911,  condemned  the  Party’s  attitude  to  the  Romanian  workers  who 
were  contributing  dues  towards  the  strengthening  of  the  Hungarian 
socialist  movement  and  yet  did  not  receive  any  support.  The  decision 
was  taken  that  the  non-Magyar  socialists  should  meet  periodically, 
every  third  month,  at  a  conference  in  order  to  decide  on  tactics  and 
propaganda  means  and  to  impose  recognition  by  the  central  leadership 
of  the  Social-Democratic  Party  of  Hungary  of 


“the  equal  right  of  all  the  nations  belonging  to  the  movement.” 62 


G.  Grigorovici,  a  social-democrat  from  Bucovina,  spoke  at  the 
congress.  He  said  that  the  ideal  aimed  at  should  be  the  unity  of  all 
Romanians.  Tlie  national  ideal  was  not  inconsistent  with  socialism  : 


“By  nationalism  we,  the  socialists,  mean  the  defence  of  the  broad  interests  of 
a  nation’s  masses.  This  is  the  only  nationalism  that  can  strike  roots.”  • 


G.  Grigorovici  maintained  that  the  Romanians  should  have  the.  liberty 
to  be  educated  in  their  mother  tongue.  The  action  of  Magyarization 
frustrated  the  work  for  a  people’s  cultural  progress.  63 

The  report  on  political  and  economic  organization  presented  by 
Iosif  Ciser  at  the  Eighth  Congress  of  the  Romanian  Branch  of  the 
Social-Democratic  Party  of  Hungary  on  26  October  1913  analysed, 
among  other  things,  the  extremely  hard  situation  of  the  Romanian 
people  in  Transylvania  : 


“We  are  mostly  an  agrarian  people,  a  people  of  poor  and  ignorant  peasants, 
-oppressed  as  a  class,  oppressed  as  a  nation.  The  policy  of  all  former  governments  | 
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reduced  the  peasantry  to  dire  poverty.  High  'axes,  general  dearth,  absence  of 
schools  —  Magyarized  by  force  where  they  exist  — ,  peasants  who  work  on  the 
estates  of  yrofs  [f.G.  Graf  —  count,  generic  name  of  Hungarian  nobles]  and  who, 
if  they  ask  for  a  better  pay  or  go  on  strike,  are  put  in  prison  for  36 — 60  days. 
It  is  in  vain  that  they  go  to  town  for  work,  they  do  not  find  any  ;  since  industry 
is  not  developed,  there  are  no  factories  to  work  in,  and  in  the  few  existing  ones 
the  pay  is  so  low  that  they  starve  though  they  work.  In  the  village  they  are 
plagued  by  ignorance,  taxes,  the  gendarme,  the  tax-collector  and  the  bank.” 64 

Imbued  with  the  objective  truth  that  there  cannot  be  social  li¬ 
beration  without  national  freedom,  the  leadership  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Romanian  Social-Democracy  of  Hungary  worked  with 
dedication  for  the  achievement  of  that  purpose. 

Due  to  the  concrete  historical  conditions  in  which  they  carried 
on  their  activity,  the  Romanian  Social-Democrats  of  Transylvania 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  fulfil  the  tasks  they  had  taken  upon 
themselves.  Their  correct  view  of  the  national  question  undoubtedly 
placed  them  among  the  most  progressive  forces  of  the  time.  65  The  so¬ 
cialists  saw  union  as  a  fundamental  historical  right  of  all  the  Ro¬ 
manians.  ’ 

“We  have  not  robbed,  we  have  not  conquered  anybody,  we  do  not  hold  sway 
over  any  foreign  race...  we  have  been  the  victim  of  great  historical  injustices, 
we  have  not  made  any  victim.  Therefore,  serene,  with  our  conscience  at  ease, 
in  full  possession  of  our  right,  we  can  put  forward  our  claims,  we  can  put  them 
forward  by  virtue  of  justice  and  equity,  by  virtue  of  a  people’s  imprescriptible 
right  to  live  undisturbed  and  free  within  its  ethnic  boundaries.” 66 

Because  the  individuality,  the  destiny  of  the  Romanian  people 
and  state  were  questioned,  it  was  urgently  necessary  for  the  country  to 
develop  “within  its  ethnic  boundaries”,  C.  Dobrogeanu-Gherea  wrote 
in  1911',  for  otherwise  “its  development  becomes  abnormal  and  un¬ 
healthy  in  the  highest  degree.”67  This  was  a  major  tenet  of  an  Advanced 
socialist '  outlook,  in  full  agreement  with  the  profound  feelings  and 
hopes  nurtured  in  the  consciousness  of  all  Romanians.  Along  the  same 
line  the  journal  Viitorul  social  (The  Social  Future)  asserted  : 

“Are  not  the  socialists  the  most  ardent  champions  of  a  nation’s  right  to  de¬ 
velop  free  and  independent  within  its  ethhic  boundaries  ?  Are  not  the  socialists 
—  as  arch  enemies  of  any  tyranny  and  subjection  —  the  most  determined  oppo¬ 
nents  of  national  oppression  and  occupation  ?  Are  they  not  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  national  liberation  ?  Are  they  not  precisely  those  who  struggle 
most  stubbornly  against  any  national  oppression...  ?”  68 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  first  world  war  the  socialist  movement 
of  Romania  was  among  the  initiators  of  the  Conference  of  Zimmer- 
wald  (September  1915),  where  the  imperialist  war  was  condemned.  De¬ 
claring  against  that  war,  the  Romanian  socialists  militated  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Romanian  unitary  national  state,  whose  achievement  they 
did  not  link  to  the  political,  diplomatic  and  military  undertakings  of 
the  Great  Powers,  but  regarded  as  an  absolute  necessity,  demanded  by 
our  people's  whole  history  and  by  its  aspirations  to  progress.  At  the 
same  time  they  saw  the  problem  of  state  unity  as  including  the  need 
for  a  government  that  would  guarantee  broad  democratic  freedoms  to 
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the  working  masses. 69  Emphasizing  the  anti-war  attitude  of  the  Ro¬ 
manian  socialists  in  his  study  Razboaiele.  Cauze  —  Consecinpe  . — 
Sfir$it  (Wars.  Causes,  Consequences,  End),  published  in  1914,  C.  ,Ra- 
covschi  said  that  the  struggle  against  the  imperialist  war  did  not  mean 
that 

“we  renounce  our  union  with  the  Romanians  of  Transylvania,  Bucovina  and 
Bessarabia.” 

Militating  for  the  victory  of  the  world  proletarian  revolution  by 
turning  the  imperialist  war  into  a  civil  war,  the  Romanian  socialists 
maintained  the  existence  of  a  unitary,  independent  and  free  homeland 
in  the  development  of  society.  For  example,  Mihail  G.  Bujor  explained 
that  : 

c 

“Homelands  are  historical  and  national  frameworks  in  which  peoples  develop. 
It  was  in  these  frameworks  that  every  nation’s  own  existence  was  created,  with 
its  traditions,  ics  spiritual  life,  its  ideals,  its  civilization  —  a  valuable  and  indis¬ 
pensable  element  in  the  concert  of  general  civilization.  In  this  sense,  homelands 
are  necessarv,  because  in  the  present  system  it  is  only  inside  these  frameworks 
that  the  peoples  can  freely  and  fully  develop  all  their  originality  and  all  their 
creative  powers.  This  is  one  —  and,  obviously,  not  the  single  —  reason  why 
Social-Democracy  rises  against  the  mutilation  of  constituted  countries,  against 
the  fragmentation  of  peoples,  against  the  suppression  of  the  peoples’  national 
life.”  * 

Concluding,  lie  said  that  the  socialists  had  always  proclaimed 

“the  imprescriptible  and  inviolable  right  of  all  nations  to  a  free  and  full 
life.”  71 

Devoted  to  the  completion  of  the  unitary  national  state,  C.  Do- 
brogeanu-Gherea  expressed  the  principled  position  of  the  Romanian  so¬ 
cialists,  but  he  did  not  ignore  the  actual  historical  conditions  in  which 
this  centuries-old  desideratum  was  to  be  achieved.  That  is  why  the 
Romanian  socialists  advocated  the  country’s  neutrality  and  declared 
against  the  imperialist  war.  Along  this  line,  C.  Dobrogeanu-Gherea 
wrote  : 

“As  a  small  country  among  large  and  rapacious  countries,  the  foreign  pol.ky 
to  be  pursued...  needs  be  a  defensive  policy  of  peace,  of  neutrality.  By  means 
of  peace  and  absolute  neutrality  a  small  country  tries  to  make  its  way  through 
the  great,  powerful  and  greedy,  in  expectation  of  better  times,  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  come  and  will  make  possible  every  nation’s  peaceful  and  unhampered 
development  within  its  ethnic  boundaries.”  72 

The  Romanian  socialists  had  explained  the  historical  necessity, 
the  just  nature  of  the  wars  of  defence  against  foreign  invaders,  of  the 
peoples’  national  and  social  liberation,  for 

“it  is  the  duty  and  the  right  of  every  country  to  defend  itself  against  any 
attempt  of  outside  violence,  it  is  everybody’s  duty  to  defend  the  relative  liberty 
and  integrity  of  the  country.”  73 

Confronted  with  the  dramatic  situation  created  in  the  years  of 
the  first  world  war,  the  working-class  movement  proved  —  through 
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its  heroism  and  sacrifice  —  its  ardent  love  of  the  homeland.  Dimitrie 
Marinescu.  a  prominent  Party  militant,  who  fell  in  October  1916,  had 
his  name  recorded  among  the  first  valiant  defenders  of  the  Carpathians 
who  were  killed  in  action  ;  Dimitrie  D.  Paunescu,  a  member  of  the  So¬ 
cial-Democratic  Party’s  Bucharest  Branch  Committee,  laid  down  his  life 
on  the  battlefront  against  foreign  invaders,  falling  in  Dobruja. 

By  the  end  of  1916  an  extremely  serious  situation  had  been 
created  for  the  fate  of  the  Romanian  people,  of  its  national  being.  The 
temporarily  occupied  territory  of  Romania  was  placed  under  the  mili¬ 
tary  administration  of  the  German  Command.  The  enemy  established 
a  regime  of  terror  and  ruthless  plunder,  by  which  the  Central  Powers 
aimed  “at  taking  everything  that  could  be  taken  from  Romania.1 2 3* 74 
Through  requisitioning  and  every  kind  of  illegal  action,  the  enemy 
troops  removed  immense  riches  from  the  country. 

The  socialist  militants  that  had  remained  in  the  occupied  territory, 
among  whom  I.  C.  Frimu,  Gheorghe  Cristescu,  Constantin  Popovici, 
D.  Pop,  Ilie  Moscovici,  Ion  Olteanu,  Alecu  Constantinescu,  Dr.  Ecate- 
rina  Arbore,  reorganized  the  activity  of  the  party  organizations  to 
match  the  new  hard  circumstances.  As  early  as  October  1916,  they 
carried  out  a  lively  activity  against  the  invaders,  raised  the  masses 
to  the  struggle  for  liberty  in  the  capital  city,  at  Ploie?ti,  Tumu-Severin, 
Craiova,  GaLafi,  Braila  and  other  towns.  Evasion  of  forced  labour,  sa¬ 
botage  of  the  war  machinery,  propaganda  activity,  protest  meetings, 
strikes,  street  demonstrations  were  efficient  means  used  by  the 
working  class,  despite  German  repressive  measures,  in  the  ample  action 
of  undermining  the  invaders’  domination.  75 

Meanwhile,  the  free  territory  of  Moldavia  was  the  symbol  of  the 
country's  salvation,  of  the  fight  for  liberating  the  occupied  territories, 
for  fulfilling  the  aspirations  towards  achieving  a  united  Romania. 70 
Defying  difficulties,  the  workers  carried  out  an  assiduous  activity  in 
factories  and  workshops,  proved  a  spirit  of  lofty  public  sacrifice  for 
enhancing  the  army’s  military  potential. 

The  Romanian  workers  and  their  political  organizations  through¬ 
out  the  territory  inhabited  by  Romanians  were  to  be  the  backbone  of 
the  great  actions  for  merging  into  a  single  stream  all  the  forces  of 
the  Romanian  nation,  for  preparing  and  carrying  out  the  great  demo¬ 
cratic,  plebiscitary  undertakings  of  the  whole  country. 
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ROMANIA  IN  THE  EARLY  YEARS  OF 
THE  FIRST  WORLD  WAR  :  1914  —  1916 


The  first  world  war  began  on  28  July  1914.  It  lasted  four  years 
and  involved  33  states  with  a  total  population  of  more  than  1,000  mil¬ 
lion  ;  it  left  almost  10  million  dead  and  20  million  wounded  and 
crippled,  while  material  losses  were  estimated  at  over  278,000  million 
dollars.  1 

Naturally,  to  many  people  the  war  came  as  no  surprise.  The  contra¬ 
dictions  between  the  Great  Powers,  whose  divergent  interests  had 
grown  more  marked  in  previous  years  (as  evidenced  by  various  crises  : 
Moroccan  in  1903 — 1906  and  1911  ;  Bosnian  in  October  1908  ;  Balkan 
in  1912 — 1913  etc.),  demonstrated  that  the  epoch  of  imperialist  partition 
of  the  world  inevitably  generated  armed  confrontations  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  or  expansion  of  colonies  and  spheres  of  influence  :  in  1914  the 
British  colonial  empire  extended  over  33.5  million  sq  km,  the  czarist 
one  over  17.4  million  sq  km,  the  French  one  over  10.6  million  sq  km, 
the  German  one  over  2.9  million  sq  km  etc. 2  In  Europe  the  Great 
Powers  had  associated,  on  the  basis  of  more  or  less  common  goals  which 
prevailed  over  older  and  newer  disputes,  into  two  camps,  which,  as 
everybody  realized,  were  bound  to  come  to  grips  some  time  or  other. 
The  Triple  Alliance  had  been  set  up  by  Italy’s  adherence,  in  May  1882, 
to  the  German-Austrian-Hungarian  secret  treaty  concluded  three  years 
before  and  directed  against  France  and  Russia  ;  the  other  European 
alliance,  the  Triple  Entente  —  or  Entente  —  had  also  been  completed 
in  1907  by  the  convention  concluded  between  Britain  and  czarist 
Russia,  which  defined  their  spheres  of  influence  in  Asia  ;  together  with 
France  (which  was  already  bound  to  Russia  by  a  military  convention 
from  the  late  19th  century),  these  two  great  European  powers  were 
determined  to  oppose  the  expansionist  policy  of  militarist  Germany, 
■which  had  been  late  at  the  distribution  of  the  cake  and  was  claiming 
her  share  ever  more  resolutely.  The  Great  Powers,  which  were  to  send 
millions  of  soldiers  to  the  battlefield  in  1914,  pursued  clearly  imperialist 
aims  ;  Germany  wanted  a  colonial  empire  extending  from  Africa,  over 
the  Pacific  to  South  America  ;  France  was  bent  on  annexing  the  Ruhr 
and  expanding  her  colonial  empire  in  Africa  ;  Britain  hoped  to  keep 
and  —  possibly  —  to  enlarge  her  immense  colonial  empire  and  to 
destroy  Germany  which  questioned  the  old  “partition”  of  the  world  ; 
czarist  Russia  wanted  to  consolidate  her  domination  in  the  Balkans, 
to  advance  tc  Constantinople  and  Persia,  and  in  particular  to  stay 
there  ;  Austria-Hungary,  the  only  Great  Power  that  could  not  afford 
to  hope  for  anything  outside  Europe,  would  have  been  content  to 
spread  her  influence  in  the  Balkans,  specifically  to  Serbia,  Bulgaria 
and  Albania.  2 
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In  this  great  clash  of  imperialist  forces  whose  purpose  was  the  di¬ 
vision  and  redivision  of  the  world,  certain  small  and  middlesized  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  and  states  joined  in  the  war  exclusively  for  objectives  of 
national  interest  :  defence  against  aggression,  the  liberation  of  territo¬ 
ries  under  foreign  rule,  the  setting  up  or  completion  of  independent  and 
sovereign  national  states.  This  was  the  case  of  the  Romanians,  Belgians, 
Czechs,  Croats,  Poles,  Serbs,  Slovaks  and  other  nations.  Defining  the 
goals  pursued  by  the  Great  Powers  in  the  war  and  those  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  peoples,  V.  1.  Lenin  wrote  in  1915  : 

“  For  almost  half  a  century  the  governments  and  dominant  classes  in  England, 
in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Austria,  and  in  Russia  have  carried  on  a 
policy  of '  robbing  the  colonies,  of  oppressing  foreign  nations  and  of  suppressing 
the  :worklng-cfess  movement  In  particular  the  policy  pursued  by  Austria  and 
bv  ’Russia.  both  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war,  is  a  policy  of  en^av*n£ 
nations,  rrot’  of  liberating  them.  Contrarywise,  in  China.  Persia,  India  apd  other 
dependent  countries,  we  have  noticed  —  in  the  past  decades  —  a  policy  of  Arou¬ 
sal  bf  tens'  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  to  national  life,  of  ■  freeing  them 
frbm  the' yoke  of  reactionary  ’great’  powers.  At  present  too,  the  whr  xvaged  on 
this  -historical  basis  can  be  a  progressive-bourgeois  War  of  national  "liberation.”'4, 

4  **  :  •  *  f  ■  t  .»•*•*,  *  '  ;„*r  ’ft  :  .  f 

.  1  Originating  in  the  struggle  of.  imperialist  states  for  dividing  and 
redividing  the  world, -...for  laying  hand  on  new  spheres  of  influence,  the 
first  :world  war- was  prepared  a  long  time  before  by  the  large  groupings 
of  states  coalesced  in  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Entente.  The  pretext 
was  immediately  found.  On  15/28  June  1914,  Archduke  Francis  Ferdi¬ 
nand  of-  Hapsburg,  the  successor  to  the  Austrian-Hungarian.  throne, 
and  this  wife;  the;  Duchess  of  Hohenberg,  born  Sofia  Chotek,  .were"  mur¬ 
dered  at  Sarajevo,  in  Bosnia,  by  a  young  Serb,  Gavrilo  Prineip.  aged 
almost  20.  The  causes  of  the  attempt  lay  in  the  status  of  a  colony 
imposed  on  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina  by  Austria-Hungary  and  was  part 
and  parcel  of.-  the  struggle  of  the  South  Slavs  for  the  right  to  self-de¬ 
termination  and  the  setting  up  of  a  unitary  state,  :  •  ■» 

The  Central  Powers  used  that  act  as  a  pretext  for  implementing 
the  expansionist  policy  of  strength  and  diktat.  On  5  July  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  sent  a  letter  to  Emperor  William  II  of  Germany.'-  in 
which  he  wrote  : 

“Peace  can  only  become  a  certainty  when  Serbia  disappears,  from  the  Balkans... 
the  policy  of  peace  pursued  by  all  the  monarchs  in  Europe  will  be  impaired,  as 
long  as  this  hotbed  of  agitation  remains  unpunished.”  5 

Appended  to  the  letter  was  a  memoir  on  the  situation  in  the 
Balkans  Peninsula,  in  which  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Government  tried 
to  justify  its  country’s  unfavourable  position. 

In  Romania  this  event  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  the  pooular 
current  which  put  pressure  on  the  Government  to  demand  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  their  oppressed  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Carpathians. 
Governmental  circles  did  not  declare  openly  against  Austria-Hungary, 
but  they  put  forward  the  principle  of  “freedom  of  action”  ever  more 
insistently  King  Carol  I  himself 

“has  declared  to  the  imperial  royal  minister  that,  as  long  as  he  lives,  he  will 
make  every  effort  to  prevent  the  Romanian  army  from  engaging  in  a  campaign; 
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against  Austria-Hungary,  but  that  he  could  not  pursue  a  policy  contrary  to  pu¬ 
blic  opinion  in  present-day  Romania  and  therefore,  in  case  of  a  Russian  attack 
against  the  Monarchy,  this  should  not  expect  action  by  Romania  on  the  side  of 
Austria-Hungary,  notwithstanding  the  existing  alliance.”  6 

-  ,rp  _  .  • 

In  Austria-Hungary  there  were  different  views  on  the  “Roma¬ 
nian  question”.  There  was  a  philo-Romanian  trend,  .  which  had  been 
headed  by  Crown  Prince  Francis  Ferdinand  and  was  carried  on,  though 
in  a  lower  key,  by  Count  Berchtold  j  the  anti-Romanian  trend  was  re¬ 
presented  by  Count  Istvan  Tisza  and  almost  the  whole  Hungarian  Par¬ 
liament.  The  former  wanted  a  closer  rapprochement  with  Romania, 
while  the  latter  wished  to  see  her  replaced  by  Bulgaria  in  the  Mo¬ 
narchy’s  Balkan  system  of  alliances.  In  the  Budapest  Chamber;  the 
assassination  ol  Sarajevo  gave  rise  to  'direct  attacks  against  Serbia 
which  threatened  “the  national  unity  of  the  Austrian-Hungarian 
State.”  Count  Apponyi  too  believed  that  a  Serbia  that  was  a  nest  of 
agitation  and  conspiracy  could  no  longer  be  tolerated,  and  he  urged  to 
immediate  armed  reprisals.' 

Concurrently,  the  Cabinet  in  Vienna  met  in  session  on  7;  July 
1914  and  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  a  punitive  war  against  the  Ser¬ 
bians  —  “our  oldest  enemies”  —  either  by  attacking  them .  without  no¬ 
tice,  or  by  handing  them  an  ultimatum  with  unacceptable  conditions. 
The  only  member  who  disagreed  was  Istvan  Tisza.  Next  day  he  wrote 
to  Francis  Joseph  . 

“It  is  highly  prcbable  that  an  attack  against  Serbia  would  bring  about  Russia’s 
intervention  and  the  result  would  be  a  world  war.  Despite  the  optimism  of :  the 
Berlin  Government,  I  think  it  highly  improbable  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
Romania  would  remain  neutral.  Romanian  public  opinion  will  frantically  call  for 
war  against  us  and  will  put  such  pressure  on  the  Government  and  - the  king  that 
they  Will  be  unable  to  resist.  In  such  a  conflict  we  might  therefore  be  confrbhted 
with  Russia  and  Romania,  which  would  greatly  diminish  .  our  chances  of 
success.” 7  ,  .  1  " 

,  •  f  t.  ;•«),:  .  !  ..  .  •  '  t*  •  , 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Central  Powers  sought  to  isolate 
Serbia.  They  attempted  two  things  :  to  attract  Turkey  and  Bulgaria 
and  to  compel  Romania  to  declare  openly  for  the  Triple  Alliance.  Fol¬ 
lowing  negotiations,  when  Austria-Hungary  declared  war  on  Serbia  on 
28  July,  Turkey  suggested  officially  an  offensive  and  defensive  secret 
alliance  which  would  have  become  operational  in  case  Germany  or 
Turkey  became  involved  in  a  war  -with  Russia.  Berlin  accepted  the 
proposal  the  same  day.  Bethmann-Hollweg  sent  to  Constantinople  a 
draft  treaty  the  had  drawn  up.  _At  the  last  minute  the  Turks  hesitated. 
However,  when  the  British  had  confiscated  two  of  their  men-at-war  — 
the  Sultan  Osman  and  the  Reshodieh  —  the  Turkish  Government 
signed  the  alliance  on  3  August.  On  consideration,  in  the  impending 
war  the  Entente  could  only  guarantee  Turkey  her  integrity,  whereas 
Germany  promised  territorial  expansion.  The  treaty  of  alliance  was 
to  be  put  into  effect  later  on,  but  Germany  had  scored  an  important 
point,  which  subsequently  proved  essential  to  control  over  the  Bal¬ 
kans.  Important  overtures  had  been  made  to  Bulgaria  during  the  Bal¬ 
kan  crisis,  in  order  to  counterpoise  Serbia.  Given  Bulgaria’s  situation 
after  the  Peace  of  Bucharest  and  the  Germanophil  sentiments  of  Czar 
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Ferdinand  and  of  Radoslavov,  his  prime  minister,  Sofia  was  responding 
to  those  overtures  with  growing  interest.  In  July  1914  the  Central 
Powers  contented  themselves  with  exploring  the  ground  for  no  other 
purpose  than  putting  pressure  on  Bucharest.  The  representatives  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  were  instructed  to  inform  King  Carol  I 
that  an  alliance  with  Bulgaria  was  impending  and  that  Romania  could 
choose  to  consider  it  favourably  or  not.  In  other  words,  Romania  had 
to  declare  openly  her  alliance  with  the  Central  Powers.  8 

The  pressure  put  on  the  Romanian  Government  did  not  have  the 
expected  result.  Romania  made  immense  efforts  to  maintain  peace  in 
that  part  of  Europe.  In  a  note,  Ion  I.  C.  Bratianu  stated  forcefully  : 

■‘If  Austria-Hungary,  supported  by  Germany,  wants  to  drive  to  war  in  the  Bal¬ 
kan  Peninsula  and  hencefrom  in  Europe,  Romania  dissociates  herself  completely 
from  her.”* 

On  23  July  Austria-Hungary's  ultimatum  to  Serbia  was  made 
known.  Ambassador  Giesl  von  Geislingen  handed  it  to  Lazar  Pasu, 
ad-interim  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  In  a  note  sent  immediately  to 
the  Serbian  legations  in  foreign  countries  the  latter  said  that  a  final 
decision  was  pending  because  not  all  the  ministers  were  present  in 
Belgrade,  but  he  added 

“I  can  say  thal  these  condi lions  cannot  be  fully  accepted  by  any  Serbian  Go¬ 
vernment.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  circular  letter  sent  by  Austria-Hungary  alleged 
that 

“This  step  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  feelings  of  all  civilized  nations.”  10 

The  ultimatum  caused  great  excitement  throughout  Europe. 
Nicola  Pasic  returned  to  Belgrade  in  a  hurry  from  his  electoral  tour 
and  the  Serbian  Council  of  Ministers  was  constantly  in  session.  The 
public  was  extraordinarily  irritated.  The  press,  especially  Politika  and 
Novosti,  were  raging  against  Austria-Hungary.  Pasic  asked  London  to 
intervene  with  Austria-Hungary  that  she  moderate  her  demands  be¬ 
cause  they  were  such  that 

“the  government  of  any  independent  country  could  not  fully  accept  them.” 

Prince  Alexander,  the  heir  apparent,  wrote  to  the  czar  that 

“The  demands  contained  in  the  Austria-Hungarian  note  are  exceedingly  humi¬ 
liating  and  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  an  independent  state,  but  we  will 
accept  everything  that  can  be  accepted.”  11 

In  Petersburg  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  the  Crown  Council 
met  under  the  czar’s  chairmanship.  Nicholas  II  was  possessed  by  con¬ 
tradictory  feelings,  as  he  was  to  be  throughout  the  crisis  which  had 
only  begun.  One  thing  was  clear  :  Russia  could  not  allow  Serbia’s 
humiliation  and  an  excessive  growth  of  Austria-Hungarian  influence 
in  .the  Balkans.  When  the  meeting  was  over,  the  Vestnik  news  agency 
announced  that  the  Imperial  Government 

“watches  very  attentively  the  unfolding  of  the  Austrian-Serbian  conflict  to  which 
it  cannot  remain  indifferent.”  12  x 
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Berlin  declared  that  Germany  had  not  been  acquainted  before¬ 
hand  with  the  content  of  the  note  sent  from  Vienna  and  warned  about 
“the  incalculable  consequences”  of  the  interference  of  a  third  party  in 
the  Austrian-Serbian  conflict. 

Count  Tisza  stated  in  the  Magyar  Chamber  : 

“Our  demarche  is  neither  provocative,  nor  bellicose.  We  merely  (!)  demand  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  obligations  of  neighbourliness  every  state  is  due  to  its  neighbour 
and  the  fulfilment  of  which  Serbia  cannot  elude.”  13 

In  London.  Edward  Grey,  who  had  not  wanted  to  get  involved 
in  affairs  on  the  continent,  changed  his  mind  on  25  July  and  decided 
to  intervene.  He  proposed  Germany,  through  her  ambassador  to  Lon¬ 
don,  Lichnowsky,  to  suggest  to  Vienna  an  extension  of  the  deadline 
set  for  Serbia’s  reply  and,  if  tension  were  to  arise  between  Austria 
and  Russia,  the  mediation  of  Britain,  Germany,  France  and  Italy.  “Jagow 
informed  Vienna  of  that  proposal  only  after  the  deadline  !”  14 

Romania  continued  her  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  On 
24  July  in  Petersburg,  C.  Diamandy  took  part  in  a  number  of  consul¬ 
tations  with  Sazonov  and  the  French  and  British  ambassadors  ;  he  told 
them  that  he  was  willing  to  undertake  a  friendly  intercession  on  Roma¬ 
nia’s  behalf  in  both  Belgrade  and  Vienna 

“in  order  to  attenuate-  certain  excessive  demands  of  the  ultimatum.” 

Concurrently,  the  Romanian  premier  sent  Nicolae  Cantacuzino, 
former  counsellor  at  the  Romanian  Legation  in  Vienna,  to  Belgrade  in 
an  attempt  to  persuade  the  Serbian  Government  at  the  eleventh  hour 
to  accept  the  Austrian-Hungarian  ultimatum  as  a  whole.  Poklewski, 
Russia’s  minister  in  Bucharest,  asked  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu,  on  Sazonov’s 
behalf,  if  Romania  uTas  free  and  what  might  be  her  attitude  in  case 
of  war.  The  Romanian  prime  minister  mentioned  the  Treaty  of  Bucha¬ 
rest,  which  Romania  had  to  defend.  Like  Bratianu,  Carol  gave  evasive 
answers  to  Czernin’s  demarches.  15 

In  the  streets,  in  public  houses,  everywhere,  people  voiced  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  tone  ox  the  ultimatum.  The  general  opinion  was  that 
“Austria  has  gone  crazy”.  At  Sinaia,  men  and  women,  people  who  had 
been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Austrian  diplomats,  suddenly  turned 
into  their  bitter  enemies. 16  All  this  did  not  leave  any  room  for  doubt 
as  to  Romanian  sympathies.  In  his  paper,  Neamul  romanesc  (The  Ro¬ 
manian  Nation),  Nicolae  Iorga  said  about  the  Austrian  note  : 

“Something  like  this  has  never  been  written  to  any  state,  such  an  attempt  at 
moral  assassination  has  never  been  perpetrated  against  any  people.” 17 

The  answer  of  Nicola  Pasic,  Serbia’s  prime  minister,  said  that 
Belgrade  accepted  all  the  provisions  of  the  note  except  “the  partici¬ 
pation  of  Austrian  officials  in  the  inquest  on  Serbian  territory  of  the 
persons  involved  in  the  plot  of  15/28  June.”  The  refusal  was  fully 
justified,  for  Serbia  was  a  sovereign  and  independent  state,  not  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Empire. 

An  intense  diplomatic  activity  began  in  Europe.  On  the  very 
morning  of  13  26  July,  Edward  Grey  put  fonvard  once  more  his  four- 
country  mediation  plan  in  the  form  of  a  conference  of  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  London.  But  Jagow  and  Bethmann-Hollweg,  who  had  already 
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declared  that  they  would  agree  with  the  mediation  of  the  four  only 
With  the' reservations 'demanded  by  Germany’s  alliance  with.  Austria,1 
declared,  now  that  Germany'  could  not .  carry  the  role  of  a  .mediator  -  up 
to  “burying  Austria-Hungary’s  status  of  a  Great  Power”,  up  to  “hu¬ 
miliating  her”,  as  Lichnowsky,  the  German  ambassador  to  Londoh,  put 
it.  Pourtales,  the  Kaiser's  ambassador  to  Petersburg,  used  a  similar  lan¬ 
guage  :  he  told  C.  Diamandy  that  ^Austria-Hungary  is  a  Great  Power 
and  solutions  cannot  be  dictated  to  her.”18  The  moderating 
steps  taken  by  Rome  and  a  direct  Austrian-Russian  contact  suggested 
by  Sazonov  were  equally  unsuccessful.  Bratianu’s  intention  of  paying 
a  visit  to  Vienna  was  met  with  hostility  by  Tisza,  who  wrote  to  Berch- 
told  that  the  prestige  Austria-Hungary  had  won  by  her  energetic  atti¬ 
tude  towards  Serbia  would  be  lost  “if  we  let  ourselves  be  intimidated 
by  Romania.”  49 

In  Vienna.  Francis  Joseph,  to  whom  Berchtold  had  told  that  the 
Serbians  had  started  hostilities,  signed  the  order  of  mobilization  of 
eight  army  corps.  On  15/8  July,  Leopold  Berchtold  sent  to  Nicola  Pasic 
the  following  declaration  : 

“Therefore,  from  this  moment,  Austria-Hungary  considers  herself  at  war  with 
Serbia.”  20 

In  Budapest  the  Government  published  a  proclamation  addressed 
to  the  nationalities,  declaring  that  the  State  would  be  strong  enough  in 
all  circumstances,  that  it  would  be  able  to  hold  in  check  those  who, 
listening  to  agitators,  would  forsake  “their  duties  of  loyal  citizens  of  the 
State”.  In  the  Magyar  Chamber,  Count  Tisza  submitted  his  report  on 
the  exceptional  measures  to  be  taken  in  case  of  war. 

Thus  broke  out  the  European  war,  which  „various  peace  confer¬ 
ences  had  been  preparing  for  a  long  time.  There  followed  a  cascade  of 
declarations  of  war  :  Austria-Hungary  on  Serbia  —  28  July  ;  Germany 
on  Russia  —  1  August  ;  Germany  on  France  and  Belgium  —  3  August  ; 
Britain  on  Germany  —  4  August  ;  Austria-Hungary  on  Russia,  and 
Montenegro  on  Austria-Hungary  —  5  August  ;  Serbia  on  Germany  — 
6  August  ;  Montenegro  on  Germany,  and  France  on  Austria-Hungary  — 
11  August;  Britain  on  Austria-Hungary  —  13  August.  21 

Shortly  after  Austria-Hungary’s  aggression  against  Serbia  had 
triggered  the  military  confrontation  between  the  great  imperialist  po¬ 
wers,  nations  and  states  whose  objectives  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  imperialist  nature  of  the  war  joined  battle. 

Such  objectives  were  characteristic  of  the  long  struggle  for  asser¬ 
ting  the  principle  of  nationalities  ;  in  the  years  of  the  first  world  war, 
fighting  arms-in-hand  for  the  liberation  of  the  national  territory  held 
by  force  within  the  boundaries  of  large  empires,  diplomatic  efforts  to 
persuade  other  states  to  recognize  and  respect  the  nations’  right  to  a 
free  and  sovereign  life  in  a  unitary  national  state,  writing  and  speaking 
in  favour  of  the  right  to  national  and  political  reunification  were  ways 
and  means  of  conducting,  in  the  circumstances  created  bv  imneria- 
list  war,  one  and  the  same  manysided  activity  for  making  the  principle 
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of  nationalities  triumph.  With  reference  to  the  just  cause  of  Romania 
and  of  other  states  in  a  similar  situation,  Nicole  Iorga  wrote  : 

"‘What  is  imperialism  ?  Taking  up  arms  in  order  to  defend  your  kin,  using  just 
violence  against  the  most  illegitimate  violence  which  hits  at  everything  you  hold 
dearest  and  endeavours  to  shut  out  your  whole  future,  to  paralyse  your  entire 
future  activity,  is  this  imperialism  ?  Imperialism  is  the  tendency  to  hold  any 
extent  of  land  without  having  a  right  to  it,  irrespective  of  the  populations  inha¬ 
biting  it  and  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  those  inhabitants.  This  is  imperialism. 
But  to  demand,  arms  in  hand,  justice  for  your  brethren,  to  demand  that  all  the 
land  inhabited  by  Romanians  be  —  as  they  want  it,  as  all  Romanians  want  it  — 
one  large  democratic  country,  this  is  not  imperialism.”  22 

While  the  declarations  of  war  were  succeeding  one  another  daily, 
enmeshing  all  the  great  powers  in  the  conflagration,  the  central  aim 
of  Romania’s  foreign  policy  —  the  liberation  of  the  territories  under 
foreign  rule  and  the  reunification  of  the  country  —  become  a  matter 
of  particular  urgency. 

"...The  explosive  situation  in  Central  and  South-Eastern  Europe  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  20th  was  due  not  to  contradictions  among 
the  Balkan  peoples,  but  to  contradictions  between  the  general  interests  of  the 
peoples  and  states  in  Central  and  South-Eastern  Europe  and  the  interests  of  the 
great  imperialist  powers  ;  it  was  due  to  the  irreconcilable  contradiction  between 
the  principle  of  nationalities  and  the  policy  of  force  and  diktat  in  international 
life.”  23 


Under  the  circumstances  the  small  and  middle-sized  states  in  this 
part  of  Europe  were  fully  entitled  to  take  advantage  of  the  disputes 
between  the  Great  Powers,  of  the  few  favourable  moments  when  they 
could  achieve  their  peaceful,  historically  justified,  national  ideals. 

In  his  article  “The  Balkan  Peoples  and  European  Diplomacy”, 
Lenin  pointed  out  that 

“The  Balkans  are  now  the  focus  of  general  attention.  And  this  is  readily  expli¬ 
cable.  Maybe  the  time  has  come  for  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  to  have  their 
say  freely  and  resolutely” 24 

According  to  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu,  a  prominent  Romanian  statesman, 
at  that  turning-point  in  the  lives  of  many  peoples,  the  small  powers 
could  not  but 


“exploit  the  general  situation  in  order  to  derive  the  highest  possible  benefit  in 
their  own  interest.”  23 


Bratianu  summoned  the  Council  of  Ministers  for  consultation  at 
Sinaia  on  the  evening  of  15/28  July.  Everybody  said  that  the  question 
of  the  Romanians  of  Transylvania  and  public  feeling  in  the  Kingdom 
forbid  the  country  to  join  arms  with  Austria-Hungary,  and  they  asked 
what  engagements  Romania  had  to  other  countries  and  in  particular 
to  Austria-Hungary.  26  There  followed  other  cabinet  meetings  at  which 
the  ministers  were  informed  about  the  content  of  the  1883  treaty.  The 
treaty  read  : 


* Article  1.  The  high  contracting  parties  promise  each  other  peace  and  friendship 
and  that  they  will  not  enter  any  alliance  or  engagement  directed  against  one  of 
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their  states.  They  pledge  to  pursue  a  friendly  policy  and  to  lend  mutual  support 
within  the  limits  of  their  interests. 

“Article  2.  It  Romania  is  attacked  without  any  provocation  on  her  part,  Austria- 
Hungary  pledges  to  give  her  timely  aid  and  assistance  against  the  aggressor.  If 
Austria-Hungary  is  attacked  in  the  same  circumstances  in  a  portion  of  her  states 
bordering  on  Romania,  the  casus  foederis  will  immediately  present  itself  for  the- 
latter. 

“Article  3.  If  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties  is  threatened  by  aggression  in 
the  above-mentioned  conditions,  the  governments  concerned  will  agree  on  the 
measures  to  be  taken  with  a  view  to  a  co-operation  of  their  armies.  Military 
matters,  in  particular  unity  of  operations  and  crossing  the  territories  concerned, 
will  be  regulated  by  a  military  convention. 

“Article  4.  It  contrary  to  their  wish  and  hope,  the  high  contracting  parties  were 
forced  into  a  joint  war  in  the  circumstances  stipulated  in  the  preceding  articles, 
they  pledge  neither  to  negotiate,  nor  to  conclude  a  separate  peace. 

“Article  5.  The  present  treaty  will  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
beginning  on  the  day  when  the  instruments  of  ratification  are  exchanged.  If  one 
year  before  its  expiration  the  present  treaty  is  not  denounced  or  if  its  revision 
has  not  been  required  by  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  it  will  be  considered 
extended  for  another  thtee  years. 

“Article  6.  The  high  contracting  parties  pledge  to  secrecy  concerning  the  content 
of  the  present  treaty. 

“ Article  7.  The  present  treaty  will  be  ratified  and  its  ratifications  will  be  ex¬ 
changed  within  three  weeks,  or  earlier  if  possible.”27 

Article  2  summed  up  the  treaty.  Armed  co-operation  was  correctly 
regulated  by  a  military  convention. 

Renewed  several  times,  the  last  time  in  1913  by  Titu  Maiorescu, 
the  treaty  had  gradually  depreciated. 

As  early  as  1894,  Take  Ionescu  had  told  the  British  statesmen 
Donald  Makenzie  Walace  : 

“I  don’t  know  whether  we  have  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Austria  or  not,  but  if 
such  a  treaty  existed,  I  think,  like  you,  that  nobody  in  the  world  would  be  able 
to  put  it  into  effect.” 

And  it  was  also  Take  Ionescu  who  declared  to  the  French  President 
R.  Poincare  : 

“If  the  war  breaks  out  —  though  1  hope  that  mankind  will  be  spared  such  a 
calamity  —  you  w'ill  not  find  the  Romanian  Army  in  the  camp  of  your  enemies 
(...)  I  am  quite  sure  of  it.  And  if  I  didn’t  know  that,  just  like  me,  you  believe 
in  peace  and  do  everything  to  preserve  it,  I  would  tell  you  that  events  will  prove 
me  right.  I_.et  us  hope  they  will  never  have  opportunity  to  do  it.”  28 

In  1914,  Romania’s  treaty  with  the  Central  Powers  appeared  non- 
viable  even  to  its  begetters. 

Illustrative  in  this  respect  are  the  instructions  which  the  foreign 
minister  of  Austria-Hungary,  L.  Berchtold,  gave  to  Ottokar  Czernin, 
when  the  latter  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Romania, 
regarding  his  task  of  bringing  about  the  publication  of  the  treaty 
of  alliance. 

“I  do  not  doubt  that  the  German  prince  who  has  presided  over  the  destinies  of 
Romania  with  a  strong  and  wise  hand  for  several  decades  has  the  loyalty  and 
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faithfulness  of  an  ally.  However,  in  Romania  more  than  in  any  other  country,  the 
monarch  is  obliged  —  due  to  the  foreign  origin  of  the  dynasty  —  to  listen  to 
the  people’s  voice  when  consequential  foreign  policy  decisions  are  made.  The 
most  recent  past  has  proved  that  the  mood  of  the  Romanian  people  towards  us 
has  been  only  apparently  friendly.  As  long  as  this  is  the  dominant  mood  of 
public  opinion  in  Romania,  and  especially  of  the  army,  we  cannot  expect  the 
king  to  have  enough  force  at  a  certain  moment  to  determine  the  Romanian  people 
to  fulfil  by  us  its  duty  of  an  ally  and  brother-in-arms. 

It  would  be  useless  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  these  phenomena.  We  must  have  a 
sincere  discussion  in  Bucharest  as  soon  as  possible  and  insist  that  the  Romanian 
people  be  told  about  the  relationship  of  alliance  with  the  Monarchy,  hence  on 
whose  side  Romania  will  be  in  case  of  great  decisions  and  what  impassable  li- 
mitr  are  traced  to  its  community  of  interests  with  Serbia. 

Only  when  His  Majesty  the  king  and  the  Romanian  Government  have  proved 
their  resolve  unconditionally  to  stay  in  alliance  with  us  —  by  ordering  the  offi¬ 
cial  publication  of  the  treaty  —  and  when  public  opinion  in  Romania  has  some¬ 
how  ratified  this  decision  by  agreeing  to  it,  will  we  be  able  to  consider  full 
reciprocity  restored  in  our  relations  with  Romania,  which  alone  would  enable 
us  to  rest  assured  of  our  alliance  with  Romania  and  to  make  it  the  fulcrum  of 
our  Balkan  policy, 

I  clearly  see  that  it  will  not  be  easy,  that  utmost  energy  will  be  required  to 
bring  about  in  Bucharest  our  desire  to  make  the  treaty  known,  for  there  are 
elements  in  Romania  who  would  consider  it  more  advantageous  to  benefit  by  the 
relationship  of  alliance  without  bearing  its  burden  too,  and  to  declare  this  to  the 
whole  world,  not  to  speak  of  those  who  see  Romania’s  salvation  in  a  political 
line  inimical  io  us.  This  is  exactly  what  we  wish  :  to  find  out  the  ratio  of  forces 
between  these  two  trends,  and  even  if  we  are  unable  to  make  Romania  declare 
her  alliance  with  us,  the  decision  to  the  contrary  will  also  have  its  advantage, 
as  we  shall  be  apprised  of  the  actual  value  of  our  Romanian  alliance  and  put 
in  a  position  to  take  timely  and  appropriate  measures. 

•“Naturally,  it  is  rot  my  intention  that  Your  Excellency  should  approach  the 
Romanian  Government  with  the  request  to  render  the  alliance  public  as  soon 
as  you  take  office.  Moreover,  it  goes  without  saying  that  what  I  have  in  mind 
is  not  a  literal  or  full  publication  of  the  treaty  of  alliance,  but  an  authentic 
announcement  of  the  fact  that  for  almost  30  years  Romania  has  been  linked  by 
a  defensive  alliance  to  the  Monarchy  and  the  Triple  Alliance  —  an  alliance  to 
•which  Romania  owes  her  quiet,  security  and  unhampered  development  —  and 
that  this  alliance  has  but  recently  been  extended  for  another  number  of 
years.”  29 

The  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Austria-Hungary  acted  perseve- 
Tingly  on  the  line  of  these  instructions,  given  in  November  1913.  The 
king  however  rejected  any  attempt  at  making  the  treaty  known. 

“The  fear  this  suggestion  puts  into  the  king,”  the  Austrian  minister  wrote  “the 
mere  thought  that  the  so  jealously  kept  secret  that  an  alliance  actually  exists 
might  be  divulged,  this  fear  has  proved  to  me  how  impossible  it  would  be  — 
(under  the  circumstances  —  to  revive  the  dead  letter.”  30 

And  he  was  right,  because  in  1914  the  treaty  of  1883  was  merely 

■“a  meaningless  sheet  of  paper,”31 


as  Czemin  himself  defined  it. 


In  fact,  the  refusal  to  put  into  effect  the  treaty  with  the  Central 
Powers  was  tantamount  to  an  official  expression  of  Romania’s  option  : 
the  liberation  of  the  Romanian  territories  Austria-Hungary  had 
annexed.  The  first  step  in  carrying  out  this  option  was  the  decision 
to  stay  neutral  made  on  3  August. 

The  Crown  Council,  summoned  by  King  Carol  I  at  Sinaia  on 
3  August  1914,  took  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  1883  treaty  and 
found  that  Austria-Hungary  had  committed  an  act  of  aggression  against 
Serbia,  thus  violating  the  defensive  nature  of  the  treaty  ;  moreover  the 
Crown  Council  estimated  that  the  casus  foederis  specified  in  Article  2 
could  not  be  invoked  in  the  given  situation,  since  Austria-Hungary  was 
the  aggressor,  not  the  victim.  Consequently,  Romania 

“has  no  interest  in  helping  Austria-Hungary  destroy  Serbia.”  32 

In  fact,  by  taking  this  stand  Romania  did  not  disregard  her  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  Central  Powers,  but  actually  abided  by  its  spirit  and 
letter,  whereas  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  had  flagrantly  violated 
it  by  attacking  Serbia.  33 

A  book  written  and  published  at  the  time  explains  why  Romania 
could  not  apply  her  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  with  the  Triple 
Alliance  : 

“1)  Because  Austria-Hungary  was  starting  an  offensive  war  against  Serbia,  our 
naturai  ally  in  the  Balkans,  whereas  our  treaty  was  defensive  ;  2)  Because  the 
Treaty  of  Bucharest  was  thus  abolished  and  that  treaty  was  the  first  to  recognize 
the  right  of  the  East-European  states  —  hence  ours  too  —  to  decide  their  fate  by 
themselves  ;  3)  Because  the  war  started  by  Austria-Hungary  was  a  war  that  denied 
the  right  of  nationalities  —  a  principle  which  was  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  modem 
Romanian  State  ;  4)  Because  in  the  conditions  in  which  this  war  began,  Austria- 
Hungary’s  victory  would  speli  the  consolidation  of  our  nation’s  enemies  (...).  It 
would  be  help  given  today  to  strangle  our  brothers  and  to  endanger  the  existence 
of  the  Romanian  State  tomorrow.  5)  Because  during  this  war  Austria-Hungary 
and  in  particular  Germany  have  asserted  a  policy  that  counters  both  the  interests 
of  our  national  state  and  its  possibility  of  future  development.  From  the  very 
beginning  one  could  therefore  see  that  our  participation  in  the  war  by  the  side 
of  the  Central  Powers  would  have  been  impossible,  for  that  half  of  the  Romanian 
nation  which  lives  in  the  Kingdom  would  have  helped  to  kill  the  other  half  and 
what  is  more,  as  allies  of  their  oppressors,  we  would  not  only  have  been  accom¬ 
plices  to  our  own  denationalization,  but  we  would  have  renounced  for  ever  the 
unity  of  our  nation  —  and  this  was  much  graver  — ,  smashing  an  ideal  we  have 
inherited,  not  created,  and  which  we  have  not  the  right  to  destroy.”34 

Tha  decision  to  arm  and  wait,  made  by  the  Crown  Council,  met 
Romania’s  national  interests  and  complied  with  the  Romanian  people’s 
will  and  desire. 

The  debate  in  the  Crown  Council  was  attended  by  former  prime- 
ministers,  political  party  leaders,  Prime  Minister  Ion  I.  C.  Bratianu 
and  the  heir  apparent,  Prince  Ferdinand.  The  Crown  Council  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  consultations  among  the  leaders  of  political  parties  and  even 
of  county  political  organizations.  I.  G.  Duca  noted  later  that  he  had 
heard  voices  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  from  various  political 
circles  and  various  social  groups.  All  the  opinions  he  had  heard  were 


similar  to  those  of  the  old  Liberal  Costescu-Comanescu  who,  on  the 
train  from  Sinaia  to  Bucharest,  had  not  munched  his  words  : 

“What  do  I  hear  ?  You  want  to  push  us  into  the  war  by  the  side  of  Austria  and 
Germany.  Have  you  gone  crazy  ?  Don’t  you  realize  that  it  would  be  a  crime 
against  this  nation  and  that  the  country  will  not  follow  you  ?”  35 

Duca  did  not  remember 

“to  have  heard  any  voice  that  did  not  declare  firmly  for  action  by  the  side  of 
the  Triple  Entente.”  3fl 

Prime  Minister  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Nicolae  Iorga,  who  told  him  that  it  was  a  moral  impossibility  to  side 
with  Austria,  whatever  the  consequences,  and  offered  his  support  if 
the  Prime  Minister  would  not  pursue  such  a  policy.  A  few  days  later, 
in  Neamul  Romanesc,  N.  Iorga  called  on  the  Romanians  : 

“As  a  good-natured  and  moderate  people,  stand  easy  !  Our  time  will  come,  but 
only  when  over  crushed  ambitions  the  Romanian  idea  will  balance  the  national 
rights  that  cannot  be  seen  today  above  the  carnage.”  37 

I.  1.  C.  Bratianu  met  also  with  Ion  Lahovary,  to  inquire  of  him 
about  opinion  of  the  Conservatives,  and  Lahovary  confirmed  that 

“it  is  like  everybody’s  :  anti-Austrian.” 

Alexandra  Marghiloman  offered  a  similar  view. 

In  his  turn,  Take  Ionescu  told  some  leading  Democratic  Conser¬ 
vatives  : 

“We  must  avoid  coming  into  the  situation  that  future  generations  curse  us  be¬ 
cause  we  left  this  hour  slip  away  without  doing  our  duty  of  good  Romanians.” 38 

Thus  all  political  leaders,  except  Petre  P.  Carp,  were  agreed  on 
the  solution  suggested  :  neutrality. 

The  population,  particularly  in  the  capital  city,  began  organizing 
meetings  and  street  demonstrations.  The  workers  of  Bucharest  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  a  motion  saying  that  : 

“The  Romanian  proletariat,  sharing  ideas  and  interests  with  the  world’s  entire 
proletariat,  is  of  a  mind  with  it  to  affirm  its  unflinching  determination  to  de¬ 
fend  salutary  peace  at  any  cost  (...)  The  Romanian  proletariat  asks  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  keep  the  fullest  neutrality  and  to  throw  all  its  weight  into  the  scale  of 
the  international  situation,  so  that  it  may  contribute  to  the  restoration  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  peace.”  39 

In  a  manifesto  to  the  people,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  So¬ 
cial-Democratic  Party  —  Dr.  Ecaterina  Arbore,  M.  G.  Bujor,  A.  Con- 
stantinescu.  G.  Cristescu,  D.  Marinescu  —  urged  : 


“In  the  tide  of  madness  that  is  engulfing  the  oppressing  classes  in  all  countries, 
let  us  stay  cool  and  look  after  our  affairs",  for  „there  would  be  no  greater 
madness  and  crime  than  that  Romania  join  in  the  war  now.” 


It  was  in  that  atmosphere  that  the  Crown  Council  met.  Here  is 
I.  G.  Duca’s  relation  of  the  session  : 

“5  p.m.  The  music  room  in  Pele?  Castle  at  Sinaia.  A  large  table  covered  with 
red  cloth  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  It  is  square  rather  than  rectangular. 
The  treaties,  the  famous  and  mysterious  treaties,  bound  in  green  leather  and  red 
morocco,  which  had  been  brought  in  a  few  minutes  before,  lay  stacked  at  the 
centre  of  the  table.  Round  it  sat  the  members  of  the  Government  (Ion  I.  C. 
Bratianu,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Emil  Costinescu,  Emanoil  Po- 
rumbaru,  Alexandru  Constantinescu,  Vasile  C.  Martun,  Alexandru  G.  Radovici, 
Ion  G.  Luca,  Dr.  Constantin  Angelescu,  Victor  Antonescu,  Mihai  Phere- 
kide,  the  Speaker  of  the  Chamber  Petru  Missir,  while  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate 
was  missing  and  so  the  Senate  was  not  represented),  Alexandru  Marghiloman, 
Ion  La'novari  and  Ion  Gradi$teanu,  all  three  representing  the  Conservative  Party 
(Titu  Maiorescu,  Nicolae  Filipescu,  Constantin  C.  Arion  and  Dimitrie  Greceanu 
were  not  in  the  country),  Take  Ionescu,  Constantin  C.  Dissescu  and  Constantin 
Cantacuzino-Pascanu,  reprezentatives  of  the  Democratic-Conservative  Party,  the 
other  Opposition  party,  Petre  P.  Carp  and  Theodor  Rosetti  as  former  prime 
ministers,  and  finally  King  Carol  I  and  Crown  Prince  Ferdinand.  On  the  whole, 
there  were  twenty  leading  figures  who  bore  responsibility  for  the  destinies 
of  the  Romanian  people  at  the  moment.  They  were  not  seated  in  any  particular 
order.  The  Crown  Council,  as  that  meeting  of  political  personalities  was  called, 
was  an  innovation  in  our  public  life  and  had  no  fixed  rules.  It  would  not  have 
been  held,  but  a  normal  Cabinet  session  did  not  involve  any  commitment  from 
the  Opposition  parties  too,  while  a  debate  in  Parliament,  that  is  a  public  dis¬ 
cussion,  was  not  what  the  king  desired,  due  to  still  searet  treaties  with  the 

Central  Powers.  The  Crown  Council  appeared  to  be  an  ad  hoc  institution,  a 

compromise  solution,  to  be  used  several  times  during  the  war. 

In  his  opening  address  to  the  Council,  King  Carol  I  declared  :  General  war 
has  broken  out.  The  great  battle  is  fought  in  which  the  map  and  fate  of  peoples 
will  be  established  for  a  whole  historical  period.  Naturally,  there  will  be  victors 
and  vanquished  in  this  war.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  those  preordained  to 
irrevocable  defeat  are  the  neutrals.  Such  being  the  situation,  after  giving  mature 
thought  to  it.  my  innermost  belief  is  that  Romania’s  duty  is  to  implement  the 

treaties  linking  it  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  ...This  alliance  has  ensured  us 

undeniable  advantages  in  the  past  decades  ;  leaving  it  today  would  mean  losing 
the  benefits  of  thirty  fruitful  years  of  work.' 

The  first  to  speak  after  the  king  was  Theodor  Rosetti  who  said  :  ’I  do  not 
think  that  great  politics  lies  in  our  power.  Their  fighting  is  not  our  business. 
Therefore  lei  us  stand  quietly  aside,  let  us  take  care  of  our  problems  and  needs, 
and  strive  to  keep  what  we  have  acquired  with  so  much  toil.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  treaties  must  be  observed,  but  I  do  not  think  that  our  treaties  are 
formally  compelling  us.  Hence,  rather  than  rush  into  a  war  in  opposition  to  the 
public  feeling,  let  us  remain  neutral.’ 

When  he  spoke,  Petre  Carp  affirmed  ■  ’Morally  and  materially  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  stav  neutral.  Morally,  because  we  have  earlier  foreign  commitments 
and  we  must  respect  them  if  we  want  to  be  able  to  show  up  among  the  civilized 
states.  Materially,  because  even  if  we  want  to  stay  neutral,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  keep  this  position.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  fatally  be  invaded  by  one 
side  or  by  the  other.  Actually,  why  should  we  keep  thinking  and  holding  coun¬ 
sel  ?  The  victory  of  the  Triplice  is  certain,  indisputable,  and  you  are  asking 
yourselves  whether  we  should  side  with  the  victors  or  with  the  vanquished !’ 
In  his  turn,  Alexandru  Marghiloman  said  :  ’States  should  respect  their  signa- 
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ture  ;  hence,  if  ihe  text  of  the  treaty  does  not  force  us  to  take  up  arms,  let  us 
abide  by  its  prescriptions.  As  far  as  we  know,  however,  the  treaty  is  forcing 
us...  Given  that  our  allies  were  not  attacked,  that  on  the  contrary,  it  was  they 
who  attacked  first,  I  do  not  consider  the  casus  foederis  exists.  'Sour  Majesty  is 
not  bound.  Juridically  nobody  is  entitled  to  blame  us.  We  must  not  disregard 
the  fact  that  public  opinion  is  opposed  to  war  on  the  side  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
If  we  made  such  a  war  today,  we  would  deeply  hurt  the  national  feeling.  The 
country  realizes  that  if  we  accept  what  is  done  unto  the  Serbians  now,  the 
same  may  very  well  be  done  unto  us  tomorrow.  Given  the  theory  Austria  is 
upholding  against  the  Serbian  national  movements,  tomorrow  Hungary  may 
readily  impose  on  us  too  the  dissolution  of  the  Cultural  League.  The  independence 
of  small  states  would  become  a  mere  illusion.  That  is  why  it  is  more  prudent  to 
iemain  neutral  and  to  wait  a  little  longer,  the  more  so  as  Italy  has  not  yet  spoken 
out.  If  Italy  considered  that  there  is  no  casus  foederis,  how  could  one  understand 
if  we  interpreted  the  treaty’s  stipulations  to  the  opposite.  Anyhow,  the  country 
would  never  understand  it.’ 

Ion  Lahovary  reported  .  ‘I  am  in  favour  of  neutrality.  The  country’s  public  opi¬ 
nion  has  decided  against  taking  action  on  the  side  of  Austria-Hungary."  And 
Ion  C.  Gradisteanu  added  :  Our  participation  in  action  by  the  side  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  is  impossible,  not  only  because  it  offends  the  public  feeling,  but 
also  because  it  does  not  meet  a  political  need...  All  our  national  interests  com¬ 
mand  us  imperiously  not  to  put  into  effect  a  treaty  which,  according  to  its  letter, 
is  not  even  binding  us.  Let  us  remain  neutral,  this  is  my  answer  to  the  question 
Your  Majesty  has  asked  me.’ 

In  his  turn,  Take  Ionescu  pointed  out  :  ‘In  my  heart  and  conscience  I  main¬ 
tain,  Sir,  that  there  is  no  casus  foederis.  This  results  clearly  from  both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  treaty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Austrian-Hungarian 
Government  itself  does  not  consider  it  is  casus  foederis.  It  it  were  not  so, 
how  could  our  associate  proceed  to  declare  war  without  informing  us  too  of 
his  intentions  and  without  asking  us  about  ours.  If  it  were  casus  foederis,  the 
Austrian-Hungarian  Government  removed  it  by  its  behaviour,  by  its  attitude.  As 
far  as  T  am  concerned,  I  dare  say  that  if  we  had  even  the  slightest  belief  that 
we  are  truly  committed,  I  would  ask  you  to  keep  our  word  whatever  the  conse¬ 
quences.  The  country’s  honour  above  everything  else.  However,  once  more,  we 
are  not  committed  and  hence  we  are  free  to  declare  ourselves  as  the  country’s 
interests  demand  it.  That  is  why,  after  a  long  and  painful  meditation,  I  can  see 
but  one  solution  for  Romania  :  armed  neutrality.’ 

On  behalf  of  the  Government,  Ionel  Bratianu  declared  :  ‘We  demand  that  Ro¬ 
mania  remain  neutral.  As  has  been  said,  the  treaty  entails  no  obligation  for 
us,  and  even  it  it  did  entail,  Romania  cannot  admit  that  her  allies  decide  her 
fate  without  even  taking  the  trouble  to  announce  us.  Austria  and  Germany  pre¬ 
pared  the  war  and  declared  it.  They  did  not  even  do  us  the  honour  of  informing 
us  about  their  intentions.  Only  after  the  war  was  an  accomplished  fact  did 
they  ask  us  to  take  up  arms  on  their  side.  A  state  like  ours,  which  joined  an 
alliance  as  a  sovereign  state  and  on  an  equal  footing,  cannot  accept  to  be 

treated  in  this  manner.  This  was  not  the  view  of  those  who  linked  our  fate 

to  the  Triple  Alliance  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  cannot  be  the  idea  of  those  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  destiny  of  the  Kingdom  today.  On  the  other  hand,  Romania 

cannot  take  up  arms  in  a  war  whose  cause  is  precisely  the  annihilation  of  a 

small  natjon.  The  public  feeling  is  almost  unanimously  against  war.  The 
question  of  the  Transylvanian  Romanians  dominates  all  public  sentiment.  It  has 
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always  been  the  sore  point  o£  the  alliance.  Of  late  Austria-Hungary  has  done 
everything  to  aggravate  things  in  such  a  degree  as  to  break  off  the  spiritual 
link  of  the  alliance.  The  fate  of  the  Romanians  across  the  mountains,  the  na¬ 
tional  ideal  of  Romanianism  are  issues  which  a  Romanian  government  cannot 
disregard.  Whereas  in  small  matters  public  feeling  may  be  ignored,  at  turning 
points  in  national  life  statesmen  are  bound  to  take  into  account  the  people’s 
will.  In  our  times  a  war  cannot  be  waged  if  it  is  not  understood,  if  it  is  not 
approved  by  national  consciousness.  Let  us  therefore  remain  neutral.’”  41 

Arming  and  staying  in  abeyance  was  the  only  policy  that  could 
be  proposed  to  the  country  at  the  time  : 

■“Armed  neutrality,”  the  daily  Adevdrul  wrote,  “so  that  we  should  be  ready 
to  make  the  supreme  decision  at  any  moment,  but  only  when  we  shall  deem 
fit  to  interfere  and  if  it  were  in  our  interest  to  do  it.”  42 

At  the  same  time  the  newspaper’s  editor  admitted  he  was  impatient  : 

“If  I  were  to  listen  to  my  mind,  I  would  say  that  we  should  all  fly  to  Alba 
lulia  !” 

At  a  moment  when  almost  the  whole  of  Europe  was  swept  by  a  tide 
of  war-mongering  hysteria,  and  the  mass  media  of  both  conflicting 
sides  incited  to  hatred,  Adevarul  examined  calmly  the  painful  aspects 
of  the  day  and  urged  Romanian  public  opinion  to  make  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  required  by  our  people’s  deeply  humanitarian  feelings  and 
by  indisputable  socio-political  facts  : 

“...to  begin  with,  we  should  make  a  capital  distinction  :  we  do  not  hate  any 
people,  we  only  hate  wars  which  are  not  waged  by  peoples,  but  by  the  ruling 
classes.  Along  this  line  of  thought,  '^’hile  we  adore  Franca,  we  cannot  hate 
the  German  people,  we  appreciate  its  seriousness  and  skills,  we  do  not  grudge 
anything  to  the  Hungarian  and  Austrian  worker  or  peasant,  we  deeply  deplore 
the  fate  of  the  Russian  people,  knout-ariven  to  Siberia  and  to...  wars.  Our 
dislike,  if  it  manifests  itself  against  a  people,  is  actually  dislike  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  circles,  of  German  imperialism,  of  Vienna’s  insincere  policy,  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  oligarchy’s  savageness  towards  the  Romanians...” 42 

Immediately  after  the  Crown  Council,  the  Government  decided 
on  important  military  measures.  The  first  mobilization,  on  a  slightly 
smaller  scale  than  the  war-time  one,  wTas  carried  out  between  August 
and  October.  Almost  all  available  troops  were  sent  to  barracks  and 
to  the  borders.  “In  1913,  when  we  began  to  withdraw  from  Bulgaria,” 
General  Alexandra  Averescu  wrote,  “all  the  troops  I  met  on  my  way 
to  the  Danube  acclaimed  me,  shouting  in  a  frenzy  :  ’Next  take  us  to  I 
Transylvania,  Sir  !’  The  men  called  to  the  colours  now  were  singing  I 
Ardealul  (Transylvania)  and  Pe-al  nostrv  streag  (On  Our  Flag)  with  I 
the  same  enthusiasm.”  44 

Armed  neutrality  called  for  urgent  military  measures.  A  number  I 
of  plans  were  adopted  :  “The  Plan  for  the  Completion,  Transformation  1 
and  Scrapping  of  Weaponrv,  Ammunition  and  War  Material”,  “The 
Plan  for  the  Completion  of  Equipment,”  “The  Troops  Plan,”  “The 
Unitary  Army  Plan”  etc.  The  draft  operations  plan  was  worked  out 
for  two  fronts  :  on  the  Carpathians  and  on  the  Danube. 
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Describing  the  situation  following  the  Crown  Council,  Austria- 
Hungary’s  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Bucharest,  O.  Czernin,  wrote 
in  a  letter  to  the  foreign  minister  in  Vienna  : 

“What  has  happened  in  the  past  few  weeks  on  the  streets,  in  the  press  and 
in  the  army,  how  the  call  Forward,  to  Transylvania  !’  combined  with  the  de¬ 
mand  to  remove  the  king,  who  was  regarded  as  the  only  obstacle  to  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  these  wishes,  is  known  to  Your  Excellency.  The  king,  who  grew  sick, 
lost  all  his  strength  and  had  but  one  thought  :  peace  and  the  end  of  this 
nerve-racking  struggle.  A  few  days  ago  he  told  me  in  tears  that  he  had  ‘but 
one  wish,  to  die  end  to  make  an  end  of  everything’  ;  the  thought  that  he 
must  break  his  word,  commit  an  act  of  treason  unprecedented  in  history, 
“bring  dishonour’  upon  himself  dismayed  him  in  such  a  dree  that  it  really 
seemed  he  were  dying.  And  this  old  man  has  found  himself  utterly  alone. 
Your  Excellency  knows  his  Government  and  the  game  it  plays.  His  closest 
entourage  has  aggravated  his  position  instead  of  easing  it.”  45 

Indeed,  the  king  was  at  a  crossroads.  Public  opinion  suspected 
that  he  was  secretly  pursuing  his  plan  of  dragging  Romania  into  the 
war  on  the  side  of  Germany,  and  that  he  was  doing  this  patiently, 
tenaciously,  slyly  and  impassionately. 

“Why  then  does  our  sovereign,  who  tied  his  whole  fate  to  the  fate  of  the 
Romanian  people,  which  will  rise  when  he  rises  and  fall  when  he  falls,  oppose 
the  popular  tide  so  strongly  7”  A.  D  Xenopol  asked.  “How  will  Romania’s  will 
agree  with  her  king’s,  when  her  interest  is  against  Germany  while  his  heart 
is  tor  that  country  ?” 

After  the  battle  of  the  Marne  in  early  September  1914,  which 
shattered  the  myth  of  Prussian  invincibility  (the  Kaiser’s  troops,  which 
were  forced  by  the  French  and  British  armed  forces  to  withdraw, 
lost  more  than  250  thousand  men),  the  king  experienced  the  shock 
of  hard  facts  which  no  longer  corresponded  with  his  ideal  image  of 
Germany’s  strength  ;  he  may  have  accepted  the  idea  that  the  fate  of 
the  war  —  which  looked  like  being  a  long  one  —  would  not  necess¬ 
arily  turn  in  favour  of  the  Central  Powers.  47  Nor  did  Queen  Elisabeta 
fed  more  closely  linked  to  the  destiny  of  the  Romanians.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  whereas  until  then  she  had  affected  indifference  to  political 
affairs,  all  of  a  sudden  she  became  a  fierce  champion  of  the  German 
cause. 48  On  25  December  1902  she  had  published  an  article  entitled 
“Der  Schwerste  Tag  im  Leben,”  which  was  reprinted  by  many  German 
papers,  wherein  she  declared  : 

“One  does  not  turn  overnight  into  an  Oriental  princess,  related  to  the  Latin 
race  at  whose  head  fate  placed  one  ;  to  the  bottom  of  one’s  heart,  one  remains 
the  Rheinland’s  daughter  and  the  Alps’  son.”  49 

And  she  had  written  that  after  having  lived  in  Romania  for  25  years  ? 
She  kept  telling  everybody  that  she  would  never  agree  to  stay  on  the 
throne  of  a  country  at  war  with  Germany,  that,  if  Romania  wanted 
to  take  that  step,  the  king  must  abdicate  immediately,  and  Prince 
Ferdinand  with  his  children  must  follow  him.  Otherwise  they  would 
be  “traitors  to  the  blood  flowing  in  their  veins.”  Princess  Marie,  who 
was  English  by  birth  but  had  been  raised  by  her  mother,  the  only 
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Court  at  Petersburg,  manifested  her  feelings  as  vehemently,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction.  She  represented  the  Entente  in  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily.  30  At  Peli§or,  Ferdinand’s  residence  at  Sinaia,  Princess  Maria 
gave  free  vent  to  her  feelings  and  thoughts,  according  to  I.  G.  Duca’s 
memoirs  :  “I  didn’t  come  to  Romania  to  renounce  her  crown  twenty 
years  later.  I  didn’t  sacrifice  my  youth  and  I  didn’t  take  pains  to 
give  to  the  country  these  crown  princes  in  order  to  see  them  roaming 
the  world  as  German  princes  in  exile.  I  won’t  leave  this  country.  I 
understand  her  aspirations  and  I  have  embraced  them.  Besides,  where 
would  I  go  ?  I  am  not  German,  you  forced  me  to  renounce  my  rights 
of  an  English  princess  when  I  married,  I  don’t  have  another  mother¬ 
land  but  Romania.  If  Prince  Ferdinand  renounces  the  Crown  and  fol¬ 
lows  his  uncle  to  Germany,  I  will  ask  for  a  divorce  and  stay  here. 51 

The  decision  taken  on  3  August  1914  was  preceded  by  two  diplo¬ 
matic  actions  which  had  considerable  influence  on  the  attitude  of  the 
leading  circles  and  especially  on  Ion  I.  C.  Bratianu.  On  the  one  hand, 
Romanian-Italian  consultations  had  taken  place  during  the  July  crisis 
and  they  had  persuaded  the  Romanian  premier  that  Italy  would  not 
enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  Austria-Hungary,  because  her  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
was  identical  with  Romania’s.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Romanian-Rus- 
sian  consultations  carried  out  in  the  same  period  had  resulted  in  assu¬ 
rances  of  the  Government  in  Petersburg  that  Russia  would  support 
Transylvania’s  union  with  Romania,  and  that  France  and  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  would  approve  Russia’s  engagements.  52  On  the  eve  of  the  Crown 
Council  meeting,  Premier  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  had  received  an  affirmative 
answer  from  Russia’s  minister  in  Bucharest,  Poklewski-Koziell,  to  his 
question  whether  at  Petersburg. 

“■Romania's  neutrality  might  be  regarded  as  a  demonstration  of  friendship.’’ 53 

Neutrality  was  a  temporary  solution,  not  a  policy  line  for  Ro¬ 
mania,  who  had  to  achieve  her  national  ideal. 

“To  remain  neutral  to  the  very  end,”  historian  A.  D.  Xenopol  wrote  at  th«l 
time,  “means  to  pursue  a  rabbit’s  policy.  To  let  this  moment  pass,  the  only 
one  history  offers  us  to  round  off  our  state  with  our  widespread  race,  is  to 
prove  unworthy  of  being  numbered  among  the  peoples  ;  for  a  people  lives  not 
only  to  subsist,  but  to  fulfil  an  Ideal  on  earth,  and  a  loftier  and  more  justified 
ideal  than  that  of  the  Romanian  people  one  can  hardly  find  in  the  world.”54 

Addressing  the  Government,  Nicolae  Iorga  asked  if  the  time  had 
not  come  for  it  to  give  the  signal  for  the  crossing  of  the  Carpathians  : 

“If  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  do  an  elementary  duty  by  the  ideal  for  which 
entire  generations  struggled  and  hoped,  we  should  be  told  in  the  form  In  which 
such  things  can  be  told.  In  that  case  however,  the  whole  nation,  despondent 
today,  should  prepare  for  tomorrow,  after  the  peace  which  would  leave  us  as 
the  war  found  us  ;  it  should  prepare  to  stand  in  judgement  over  those  who, 
by  their  unpreparedness,  incompetence  and  indolence  will  have  done  us  more 
harm  than  all  our  enemies  taken  together.  This  is  what  I  think.”55 

Considering  neutrality  the  only  solution  that  agreed  with  the 
interest  of  the  Romanian  people  at  that  historical  moment,  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  Congress  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party,  convened  on  10 
August  1914,  pointed  out  that 
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“The  Congress  declares  against  any  warlike  adventure  and  states  that  the  only 
policy  compatible  with  the  country’s  vital  interests  is  definitive  and  sincere 
neutrality,  for  whose  preservation  the  Romanian  workers  wil]  struggle  and 
even  shed  their  blood.” 

At  the  same  time  it  affirmed  that,  in  case  of  mobilization,  the 
Social-Democrats  would  help  rouse  the  masses  to  action 

“for  defending  the  country’s  territorial  integrity  and  against  any  attempt  at 
encroachment.”  :>fi 

Constant  to  the  fundamental  idea  that  the  unitary  national  state 
had  to  be  completed,  C.  Dobrogeanu-Gherea  expressed  the  principled 
position  of  the  Romanian  Socialist,  but  he  did  not  ignore  the  concrete 
historical  conditions  in  which  this  centuries-old  desideratum  was  to 
be  achieved  : 

“In  a  country  which  is  misfortunate  enough  to  have  part  of  its  body  under 
foreign  rule,  complete  unification  is  a  wish  all  citizens  share.  This  wish  is 
indisputable.  What  may  be  discussed  is  the  method,  the  time,  the  form  and 
the  kind  of  this  unification,  the  circumstances,  consequences  and  power  to 
achieve  it...  The  first  and  foremost  condition  of  unification,  however,  is  the 
very  existence  of  the  country  you  want  to  unify.”  57 

In  Transylvania,  the  position  the  Government  of  Bucharest  had 
adopted  in  August  1914  towards  the  expanding  conflict  was  regarded 
as  the  only  one  agreeing  with  the  interests  of  the  whole  Romanian 
nation  ;  it  was  a  stand  which  proved  ‘  political  wisdom.” 

Teleiirajul  roman  of  Sibiu  wrote  on  24  January/6  February 

1915  : 

“Nobody  will  believe  that  a  life-and-death  struggle  is  waged  by  the  great 
for  the  sake  and  glory  of  the  small.  If  England  rushed  into  the  war  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  save  Belgium  —  as  she  says  —  and  great  Russia  to  defend  little  Ser¬ 
bia,  this  hypothesis  may  be  admitted  as  a  diplomatic  pretext,  but  the  primary 
aim  obviously  is  the  achievement  of  their  own  ideals.” 

As  for  Romania,  the  paper  expressed  the  opinion  that 

No  side  can  demand  that  she  should  abandon  her  attitude  of  expectation  as 
long  as  she  is  not  given  absolute  guarantees  that  the  fate  of  her  brethren 
will  change  in  the  future,”  because  "Roumania’s  interests  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  entire  Romanian  nation,  and  the  interests  of  the  Romanian  nation 
are  identical  with  the  interests  of  future  Europe  :  a  just  assertion  of  every 
people  among  the  European  states,  where  it  has  proved  an  indisputable 
force.” r8 

The  same  view  underlay  the  activity  of  the  Romanian  National 
Party  of  Transylvania  when  it  defined  its  position  towards  Vienna’s 
attempt  at  weakening  the  Romanians’  struggle  for  unity  by  proposing 
partial  autonomy  for  Ti'ansylvania  in  October  1914.  After  consulting 
with  the  Government  in  Bucharest,  the  Transylvanian  leaders  Octa- 
vian  Goga  and  Vasile  Lucaciu  pointed  out  in  their  answer  to  Austria- 
Hungary  : 

We  do  not  accept  local  autonomy.  We  want  the  union  of  all  Romanians.  We 
want  our  Romanian  national  state  which  can  oppose  and  stop  any  attempt  at 
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oppression  undertaken  by  our  enemies.  This  is  our  national  policy,  the  only 
one  we  wish  to  pursue  at  these  historical  moments/*59 

The  desideratum  of  national  unity  inspired  the  broadest  masses 
of  the  Romanian  people.  The  Cultural  League,  The  Carpathian 
Society,  The  Patriotic  Action  and  other  asociations  organized  great 
meetings  at  Bucharest,  Craiova,  Turnu  Severin,  Ploie§ti.  Braila,  Ca¬ 
racal,  Buzau,  Iasi  and  in  other  towns,  which  were  addressed  by  Ni- 
colae  Iorga,  Nicolae  Titulescu,  Constantin  Mille,  Barbu  $tefanescu- 
Delavrancea,  Vasile  Lucaciu,  Octavian  Goga  and  other  political  and 
cultural  personalities.  The  Unionist  Federation  was  founded  in  Bucha¬ 
rest  on  18  September  1915  and  it  set  the  achievement  of  the  national 
as  its  end. 

Under  the  circumstances,  important  diplomatic  steps  were  taken 
towards  the  recognition,  in  official  documents,  of  the  Romanians’ 
historical  right  over  the  territories  inhabited  by  Romanians  yet  held 
by  Austria-Hungary.  On  5  August,  two  days  after  the  Crown  Council, 
Sazonov  called  Constantin  Diamandy,  Romania’s  minister  in  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  asked  him  to  hand  over  a  draft  treaty  to  the  Romanian 
Government.  Under  that  treaty  :  1.  Russia  guaranteed  Romania,  when 
peace  was  signed,  the  territories  in  possession  of  the  Austrian-Hun- 
garian  monarchy  but  inhabited  by  Romanians  ;  2.  Romania  promised 
immediate  cooperation  against  Austria-Hungary  ;  3.  Romania  pledged 
to  conclude  peace  with  Austria-Hungary  only  in  aggrement  and  si¬ 
multaneously  with  Russia. 60  At  the  same  time  Sazonov  asked  France 
and  England  that  their  ministers  in  Bucharest  should  declare  to  the 
Romanian  Government  that 

“Being  informed  of  the  conditions  Russia  offered  for  Romania’s  active  co¬ 
operation  against  Austria-Hungary,  France  adheres  to  these  conditions  and  as 
long  as  Romania  fights  by  Russia’s  side  against  Austria-Hungary,  France  will 
consider  herself  at  war  with  any  state  that  will  attack  Romania.”61 

The  French  foreign  minister,  Delcasse,  informed  Blondel, 
France’s  minister  in  Bucharest,  on  8  August  that  France  had  no 
objections  whatever  and  that  she  left  Romania  a  free  hand  in  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Russia,  as  Sazonov  had  requested.  Edward  Grey,  in 
his  turn,  sent  telegrams  to  Petersburg  and  Bucharest,  saying  that 
England  accepted  the  declaration  regarding  territorial  concessions.  She 
also  joined  in  guaranteeing  territorial  integrity,  but  specified  that 
after  the  war  this  would  entail  only  diplomatic  support.  Paul  Cambon, 
France’s  ambassador  to  London,  considered  this  reservation  “useless”. 
If  the  Entente  were  victorious,  the  peace  treaty  at  the  end  of  the  war 
would  provide  the  respective  guarantees  and  would  establish  the  final 
engagements.  62  The  internal  and  international  situation  was  such  that 
Romania  could  not  enter  another  alliance.  Her  position  vis-a-vis  the 
Centred  Powers  was  the  same  as  Italy’s.  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  told  Pok- 
lewski-Koziell,  Russia’s  minister,  on  13  August  that  for  the  time  being 
Romania  could  not  do  more  than  had  been  decided  at  the  Crown 
Council,  a  decision  Poklewski  had  declared  highly  satisfactory.  Then 
the  Prime  Minister  spoke  about  the  relations  of  friendship  and  trust 
between  Francis  Joseph  and  King  Carol.  However,  he  took  note  of 
the  proposals  of  the  Russian  Government  and  fully  appreciated  its 
sympathy  ;  he  believed  that  at  that  stage  of  the  conflict  dividing 
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Europe,  Romania  had  to  confine  her  efforts  to  keeping  the  Balkan 

balance.  G:t 

Romania’s  decision  to  make  preparations  for  entering  the  war 
in  order  to  liberate  Transylvania,  Bucovina  and  the  Banat  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  Entente  Powers  for  this  end  met  with  its  first 
international  recognition  in  the  notes  exchanged  on  18  September/ 
1  October  1914  between  Romania’s  minister  in  Petersburg,  C.  Dia- 
mandy,  and  the  Russian  imperial  foreign  minister,  S.  Sazonov. 64  The 
centre-piece  of  the  document  was  the  recognition  by  the  Russian  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Romania’s  right  over  the  Romanian-inhabited  territo¬ 
ries  under  Austrian-Hungarian  rule  : 

■“Romania  will  occupy  the  afore-mentioned  territories  as  soon  as  she  will  deem 
it  necessary.” 

Russia  pledged  to  obtain  the  agreement  of  the  London  and  Paris 
cabinets.  In  other  words,  Romania  was  given  freedom  of  decision 
and  action  regarding  her  entry  in  the  war  with  a  view  to  liberating 
those  territories.  In  exchange  the  Romanian  Government  pledged 

“to  keep  a  benevolent  neutrality  towards  Russia  up  to  the  day  when  she 
occupies  the  territories  of  the  Australian-Hungarian  Monarchy  inhabited  by 
Romanians,” 

that  was,  up  to  the  day  when  the  state  of  war  would  be  declared 
between  Romania  and  Austria-Hungary. 

The  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Bratianu  and  Poklewski  and 
signed  in  Bucharest. 

“Its  secret  was  kept  very  well.  Nobody  knew  anything.  This  treaty  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  importance  not  only  due  to  its  content,  which  is  a  great  success  for 
Romanian  diplomacy,  but  also  because  it  is  an  indisputable  testimony,  a  writ¬ 
ten  proof,  that  we  did  not  pursue  a  policy  of  mercantile  opportunism  and  that 
from  the  beginning  of  tne  world  war,  with  a  clear  view  of  the  future,  we 
linked  our  fate  to  the  group  of  Powers  tiiat  was  to  be  victorious  and  whose 
victory  would  ensure  to  the  small  states  the  fulfilment  of  their  national  aspi¬ 
rations...”  K 

On  21  September  1914,  Sazonov  requested  the  British  and 
French  governments  to  associate  with  the  Russian  Government  in  de¬ 
claring  to  Romania  that 

“If,  in  keeping  with  the  offer  Russia,  France,  and  Britain  have  made  to  it, 
the  Romanian  Government  proceeds  to  occupy  Transylvania  and  the  Romanian 
part  of  Bucovina,  the  three  Powers  will  use  all  their  authority  to  prevent  Bul¬ 
garia  from  attacking  Romania  as  long  as  the  latter  makes  common  cause 
with  the  three  Powers  in  the  current  war  against  Austria-Hungary.” 66 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Russian  foreign  minister,  at  the  time  it 
mattered  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  if  Romania  joined  the 
battle  against  Austria-Hungary,  yet  the  fact  would  always  be  rated 
at  “a  high  price”  as  he  wrote  to  Izvolsky,  the  Russian  ambassador 
to  France.  67 

Speaking  about  the  Romanian-Russian  negotiations,  Italy’s  am¬ 
bassador  to  Bucharest,  Carle  Fasciotti,  said  in  a  telegram  to  Italian 
Premier  Antonio  Salandra  : 
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“I  have  been  informed  in  strict  confidence  that  yesterday  evening  Russia’s  mi¬ 
nister  / S .  A.  Poklewski-Koziell/  made  to  Bratianu  the  following  alternative 
proposals  :  for  military  cooperation  the  obligation  on  behalf  of  the  Triple  En¬ 
tente  to  secure  to  Romania  possession  of  the  entire  territory  of  the  Austrian- 
Hungarian  Monarchy  inhabited  by  Romanians,  that  is  the  part  of  Bucovina, 
Transylvania  and  most  of  the  territories  situated  between  Transylvania  and  the 
Tisza  ;  for  neutrality,  Transylvania  alone.  Bratianu  will  take  his  time  to 
answer  till  the  day  after  tomorrow.”  68 

In  his  turn,  Ottokar  Czernin  reported  to  his  foreign  minister  in 
Vienna  : 

“From  a  reliable  but  unofficial  source  I  have  just  heard  that  this  afternoon 
Russia  has  made  a  concrete  proposal  signed  by  France  and  England,  by  which 
Romania  receives  Bucovina  and  Transylvania.  Russia  pledges  to  withdraw  all 
her  troops  from  these  provinces  immediately. (3 

To  counter  Russia’s  proposals,  the  foreign  minister  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  Leopold  Berchtold,  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Austrian-Hun- 
garian  ministers  plenipotentiary  in  Bucharest  and  Berlin  telling  them 
that 

“Today  Kerr  von  Tschirschky  /  the  German  ambassador  to  Vienna  /  has  apprised 
me  of  a  telegram  of  Herr  von  Jagow  /Germany’s  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  /  in  which  the  latter  suggests  that  —  to  counterweigh  the  Russian  pro¬ 
posal  — .  our  two  representatives  in  Bucharest  declare  formally  to  the  Romanian 
Government  on  behalf  of  both  Central  Powers  that  in  case  of  a  victorious 
outcome  of  the  war  —  with  which  we  reckon  for  sure  —  Romania  will  receive 
Bessarabia,  which  for  the  Kingdom  of  Romania  represents  unlimited  posse¬ 
ssion  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  a  very  substantial  increase  in  power. 
However,  we  would  have  no  objection  if  Baron  von  dem  Bussche  /Germany’s, 
minister  in  Bucharest/  informed  the  king  of  Romania  verbally  and  in  strict 
confidence  that  the  German  Government  takes  responsibility  for  a  rectifi¬ 
cation  of  the  border  after  the  victorious  end  of  the  campaign,  so  that  Roma¬ 
nia  recovers  that  part  of  Bucovina  which  includes  the  grave  of  Stephen  the 
Great  and  hence  is  of  national  historical  importance  to  Romania.” 70 

Reporting  a  conversation  with  Emperor  William  II  of  Germany 
in  a  telegram  to  his  foreign  minister,  L.  Berthold,  the  Austrian-Hun- 
garian  minister  in  Berlin,  Gottfried  zu  Hohenlohe,  said  among  other 
things  : 

“The  Romanian  question  was  then  discussed,  which  for  Germany’s  part  cul¬ 
minates  in  the  desire  for  us  to  make  a  beau  geste  and  throw  the  Romanians 
some  crumble,  thus  buying  their  intervention.  Everything  was  at  stake  and, 
since  the  Monarch*  would  find  compensations  elsewhere,  such  a  sacrifice  was 
worthwhile. 

I  said  we  were  ready  to  hear  Romania’s  so  far  unexpressed  desires  and 

possibly  to  satisfy  them.  However,  in  view  of  what  had  already  happened, 

Romania’s  active  intervention  was  very  doubtful.  The  Kaiser  kept  saying  that 
the  key  to  tiie  happy  solution  of  the  campaign  was  in  Bucharest,  which  we 

should  win  over  —  he  knew  that  His  Majesty  our  most  gracious  Lord  shared 

his  opinion. 

“On  the  other  hand,  even  if  this  could  no  longer  be  done,  we  should  not 
declare  war  on  Romania  if  she  marched  into  Siebenbiirgen  /Barsa  Land/ ;  we 
should  only  protest  and  for  the  rest  present  things  as  if  Romania  wanted  to 
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defend  Siebenburgen  against  the  Russians.  A  declaration  of  war  on  Romania 
would  necessarily  result  in  such  a  declaration  from  Italy  on  us,  and  its  con¬ 
sequence  would  be  the  end  of  both  empires.  The  Reichskanzler  and  the  se¬ 
cretary  of  state  had  also  spoken  to  me  in  this  sense.”  71 

Fear  that  the  Romanian  army  would  rush  into  Transylvania  in 
order  to  liberate  it  was  also  mentioned  in  other  diplomatic  reports 
of  the  Central  Powers.  For  example,  the  Hungarian-Austrian  foreign 
minister  told  Germany’s  minister  in  Vienna  : 

“King  Carol  should  be  told  confidentially  that  the  proposal  that  we  should 
■not  oppose  their  march  into  Transylvania,  but  regard  it  as  a  protection  against 
-the  Russians,  appears  inocceptable  to  us. 

The  King's  conscience  would  certainly  be  appeased  in  this  way ;  however, 
-we  should  afterwards  reckon  with  this  march  of  the  Romanians,  which  should 
actually  follow  immediately. 

This  would  not  only  be  inacceptable  for  the  prestige  of  the  Monarchy  ;  we 
■would  thus  also  give  up  the  only  opportunity  of  preventing  Romania's  active 
participation  against  us. 

•Compared  with  this  disadvantage,  we  would  gain  nothing  from  avoiding  a 
wariike  action  for  some  time.  Romania’s  military  promenade  would  make  a 
depressive  impression  in  the  country  and  abroad  and  would  exceedingly  en¬ 
hance  the  prestige  of  the  Romanians. 

Today  Transylvania  is  a  concept  with  fully  indeterminate  western  boundaries. 
3t  goes  without  saying  that  the  Romanians  will  not  be  content  with  historical 
Transylvania  ;  they  will  occupy  all  the  territories  inhabited  by  Romanians  far 
into  Hungary  and  ask  that  these  be  ceiled  to  Romania.” 72 

Doubtless,  the  agreement  with  Russia,  also  known  as  “the  Sazo- 
nov-Diamandv  Agreement”,  was  a  success  of  Romanian  diplomacy. 
France’s  minister  in  Bucharest  reported  on  29  September  that  even¬ 
tually 

“the  aim  we  have  been  pursuing  since  the  beginning  of  hostilities  (...),  that  is, 
rallying  the  nation  and  the  Government  r.ot  only  to  the  idea  of  neutrality,  but 
also  to  that,  of  action  by  the  side  of  the  Triple  Entente,  will  be  achieved,  and, 
In  agreement  with  Russia,  we  may  let  Romania  choose  her  way.” 

The  consequences  of  the  Russo-Romanian  understanding  were 
decisive  for  Romania’s  subsequent  action.  An  immediate  practical 
result  was  the  permission  to  supply  the  Serbian  army  with  food,  equip¬ 
ment  and  ammunition. 

Taking  into  account  the  acquisitive  policy  which  the  great 
•imperialist  powers  had  had  in  mind  by  unleashing  the  war,  the  Ro¬ 
manian  socialists  insisted  on  the  need  to  promote  a  foreign  policy  of 
strict  neutrality.  Calin  Ottoi,  for  example,  wrote  : 

“Indeed,  both  sides  need  our  help.  Yet  none  of  them...  wishes  our  expansion. 
They  would  oppose  even  more  slronglv  an  aggrandisement  of  our  country 
without  great  sacrifices  on  her  part.  If  czarist  Russia  were  crushed,  Austria 
would  not  stand  by  with  folded  arms..,  because  just  as  she  did  not  tolerate 
a  great  Serbia,  she  will  not  tolerate  a  great  Romania,  even  made  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  an  enemy  country.  If  Austria  came  out  crushed,  we  are  sure  that 
Russia  would  oppose  even  more  strongly  the  union  of  Transylvania  and  Bu¬ 
covina  to  our  country,  because  if  Russia  aimed  at  destroying  Austria,  she  has 
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aimed  for  a  longer  lime  and  more  stubbornly  at  paving  the  way  that  leads, 
along  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  Balkans  and  the  Bosphorus  ;  hence  she  would  even 
more  fiercely  oppose  the  creation  of  a  great  Romania,  which  would  be  a 
constant  obstacle  on  the  road  taking  her  to  Constantinople.” 

That  is  why,  the  Romanian  Socialists  concluded, 

“There  is  no  alternative.  Either  perfect  neutrality,  categorically,  officially  de¬ 
clared,  as  long  as  our  territorial  integrity  is  not  affected,  or  the  hardships  of 
war,  whether  we  undertake  it  now,  iater  on,  or  at  the  end  of  the  European 
conflict,  with  the  risk  and  the  highest  possibility  of  being  finally  crushed  and 
swallowed  up  by  one  of  the  two  warring  gigant  powers.”  7/* 

While  the  Government  was  negotiating,  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  was  growing.  Fifty  university  professors  adopted  a  motion 
to  the  Government,  wherein  they  said 

“The  faculty  of  the  University  of  Bucharest  believe  it  is  their  duty  to  declare 
that  Romania  must  of  necessity  take  action  for  defending  our  national  rights 
and  interests  and  for  occupying  the  Romanian  territory  in  the  Austrian-Hun- 
garian  Monarchy.” 

With  regard  to  this  event,  the  Serbian  military  attache  in  Bu¬ 
charest,  Colonel  Andronovic,  sent  a  telegram  to  Serbia’s  Foreign 
Ministry  : 

“The  Rector  of  the  University,  together  with  the  faculty,  handed  to  Premier 
Bratianu  the  following  statement  :  That  Romania  should  take  action  with  a 
view  to  defending  her  national  interests  and  ideals  by  occupying  the  Romanian 
regions  of  Austria-Hungary.  The  youth  cheered  their  professors  to  show  their 
thankfulness.”  75 

Newspapers,  magazines  and  other  publications  in  Romania  sup¬ 
ported  the  cause  of  national  unity.  According  to  statistics  of  the 
Academy,  300  political  periodicals  were  published  throughout  the 
country,  including  25  dailies,  12  weeklies  and  21  bimonthlies  printed 
in  Bucharest.  Political  publications  were  the  most  numerous,  but 
other  fields  of  learning  had  their  own  magazines  :  economics  —  86, 
law  —  54,  the  sciences  —  38,  literature  —  37,  the  church  and  edu¬ 
cation  —  30,  the  military  —  20,  geography  and  history  —  8,  the  hu¬ 
manities  —  8.  The  Old  Kingdom  had  635  periodicals  and  254  printing 
shops  in  all.  7C 

The  end  of  1914  saw  many  events  organized  by  Acfiunea  Na^io- 
nala,  an  association  set  up  in  late  October  on  the  initiative  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ion  Cantacuzino.  Articles  were  published,  interviews  were  ta¬ 
ken,  and  meetings  with  a  large  audience  were  held.  N.  Filipescu, 
Take  Ionescu.  Barbu  Delavrancea,  S.  Mindrescu,  C.  I.  Istrati,  C.  Mille, 
Thoma  Ionescu,  I.  Vrabiescu,  I.  C.  Gradisteanu,  V.  Lucaciu,  Emil  An- 
tonescu  and  other  politicians  and  men  of  culture  voiced  the  general 
view.  At  the  meeting  held  in  Dacia  Hall  on  16/29  November,  Nicolae 
Filipescu  declared  : 

“The  nation’s  unity  must  not  be  left  to  fortune.  The  peoples  that  want  to  live 
do  not  expect  anything  from  chance.  The  fulfilment  of  the  national  ideal  must 
be  an  unfailing  exterpiise,  not  a  stroke  of  good  luck.”  77 
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Barbu  ,‘jtefanescu-Delavrancea  predicted  : 

“an  explosion  of  glory  covering  the  range  of  the  Carpathians.  It  will  occur:. 
We  will  fulfil  our  dream.” 

S.  Mindrescu,  profeasor  of  the  German  language  and  literature 
at  the  University  of  Bucharest,  wrote  : 

"When  we  told  our  woe  to  those  to  whom  we  should  have  told  it,  we  were- 
answered  :  ‘The  time  has  not  yet  come’  Where  does  it  abide  that  it  doesn’t 
come  (...)  I  think  that  instead  of  having  the  army  occasionally  out  on  Calea 
Victoriei  (Victory  Road),  those  concerned  should  rather  send  them  on  the 
road  to  the  victory  of  Romanian  nationalism.”  78 

Constantin  Mille  stated  that  : 

“The  dream  of  all  democracies  is  that  the  states  be  founded  on  the  principle- 
of  nationalities,  because  one  of  the  major  causes  of  conflicts  among  states 
would  thus  disappear.” 

According  to  Mille,  the  European  war  which  “put  Austria’s  fate  at 
stake”  and  in  whose  outbreak  Romania  had  had  no  part,  had  created 
the  conditions  for  the  fulfilment  of  “our  nation’s  centuries-old  aspira¬ 
tions;”  “Let  us  therefore  move  and  achieve  future  Dacia”,  he  con¬ 
cluded,  thus  resuming  an  idea  he  had  cherished  in  his  socialist 
youth. 

The  Extraordinary  Congress  of  the  Cultural  League  took  place 
in  Bucharest  on  14/26  December  1914.  Virgil  Arion,  the  League’s  pre¬ 
sident,  said  in  his  address  : 

“We  all  are  pursuing  an  ideal  :  the  reunification  of  our  nation,  and  at  the 
great  moment  we  will  be  united.” 

The  Congress  sent  a  warm  telegram  to  the  president  of  the  Ita- 
lian-Romanian  League  and  adopted  a  motion  for  the  Romanians  of 
Austria-Hungary.  Leonte  Moldoveanu,  N.  Popovici,  C.  Dobrescu-Pra- 
hova,  B.  Delavrancea,  E.  Antonescu,  I.  Procopiu,  I.  Scurtu,  A.  Florescu 
addressed  the  Congress.  Delavrancea  suggested  that  the  League  should 
change  its  name  into  the  League  for  National  Unity  of  the  Roma¬ 
nians.  E.  Antonescu  insisted  on  the  presence  of  Transylvanians  in  the 
new  committee,  because  : 

“thus  they  would  cease  being  on  the  other  side  (...)  Today  we  declare  that  we 
will  give  our  people  what  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Monarchy  did  not  want  to 
give  them  —  the  national  faith  and  language.” 

The  new  committee  was  elected  :  it  was  composed  of  Dr.  V.  Lu- 
caciu  as  chairman,  B.  Delavrancea  as  vice-chairman,  N.  Iorga  as  se¬ 
cretary,  Simion  Mindrescu  as  central  cashier,  N.  Filipescu,  Take  Io- 
nescu,  Dr.  C.  Istrati,  I.  Gradi$teanu,  and  O.  Goga  as  members.  The 
League’s  new  programme  was  read,  which  proposed  to  hasten  the 
Romanians’  liberation.  The  publication  of  a  newspaper  titled  Unitatea 
Nafionala  (National  Unity)  was  decided  and  the  setting  up  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  ftind  from  contributions.  79 

The  Cultural  League,  the  Conservative  Opposition  (Take  Ionescu, 
Nicolae  Titulescu),  almost  unreservedly  supported  by  Mille’s  newspa- 


pers,  began  campaigning  for  Romania  to  join  in  the  war  with  a  view 
to  Transylvania’s  liberation.  The  champions  of  immediate  Romanian 
intervention  were  much  too  excited  and  they  did  not  consider  certain 
far  from  negligible  aspects  of  military  action,  such  as  the  need  for 
very  clear  understandings  with  the  Great  Powers  whose  say  at  the 
peace  conference  was  to  matter  very  much,  the  adequate  training  of 
the  army,  the  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  a  probably  long 
campaign  against  better  provided  enemies,  etc.  ;  still,  they  cannot  be 
labelled  as  Sunday  patriots.  They  must  be  given  credit  for  having 
.•shaped  public  opinion  and  made  it  foster  our  national  ideals  for 
•almost  two  years.  Those  ideals  had  to  be  fulfilled,  and  they  could  be 
fulfilled,  in  the  conditions  offered  by  the  world  war,  which  small 
Romania  had  neither  wished,  nor  caused.  And  this  happened  at  a 
time  when  the  Liberal  Government,  forced  to  hide  its  intentions,  had 
to  be  laconical  in  its  public  statements,  keeping  secret  its  approaches 
to  the  Triple  Entente  ;  what  is  more,  the  Entente  was  not  always  well- 
disposed  towards  a  country  which,  while  strongly  asserting  its  indepen¬ 
dence,  was  not  satisfied  with  vague  promises  that  could  imDeril  the 
accomplishment  of  its  national  aspirations.  For  a  fairly  long  time, 
<Great  Britain.  France,  and  the  Unted  States  later  on,  did  not  envisage 
a  break-up  of  Austria-Hungary,  as  they  considered  that  a  large  buffer 
.state  between  Russia  and  Germany  was  absolutely  necessary  for  peace 
in  Europe. 

To  coordinate  future  actions  against  Austria-Hungary,  Romania 
Intensified  her  diplomatic  relations  with  Italy.  80  The  Romanian-Italian 
talks  of  July  1914,  the  negotiations  of  September  between  Carlo  Fas- 
ciotti,  Italy’s  minister  in  Bucharest,  and  Ion  I.  C.  BrStianu  ended  in  the 
signing  of  an  agreement  on  10/23  September  1914.  81  Article  1  stipula¬ 
ted  that  no  side  would  renounce  neutrality  without  advising  the  other. 
Moreover  the  two  countries  pledged  to  keep  in  contact  and  to  consult 
on  mutual  interest,  taking  similar  steps  with  a  view  to  safeguarding 
neutrality  and  when  this  would  no  longer  be  possible. 

The  agreement  between  the  two  countries  illustrated  a  specific 
line  of  action  actually  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  the  dual  empire  and 
the  liberation  of  the  territories  that  belonged  to  them,  but  were  under 
foreign  rule.  This  results  also  from  a  conversation  between  D.  Dia- 
mandy,  Romania's  minister  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  his  Italian  coun¬ 
terpart.  i- 

It  became  possible  for  the  Romanian  Government  to  establish 
relations  with  Italy  and  enhance  Romania’s  activity  in  the  diplomatic 
arena  in  the  situation  created  as  a  result  of  the  death  of  King  Carol  I 
on  27  September ,/10  October  1914.  which  caused  a  certain  commotion 
in  the  diplomatic  quarters  of  the  Central  Powers.  For  example,  Gene¬ 
ral  Franz  Conrad,  chief  of  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Staff,  wrote  to  the 
foreign  minister  in  Vienna  : 

“The  news  I  have  received  today  about  the  death  of  King  Carol  of  Romania, 
which  is  extremely  sad  for  us,  gives  me  the  opportunity  insistently  to  draw  the 
attention  of  Your  Excellency  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  thus  created 
and  to  request  that  the  endeavours  our  enemies  will  no  doubt  undertake  soon 
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in  order  .to  bring  Romania  fully  on  their  side  be  countered  by  every  means  and1 
as  quickly  as  possible.”63 

The  relief  most  people  felt  at  the  death  of  King  Carol  was  re¬ 
placed  by  uncertainty  about  the  attitude  of  the  new  sovereign.  In- 
October.  at  one  of  his  first  meetings  with  prominent  political  figures,, 
Ferdinand  said  to  I.  G.  Duca  : 

“I  am  a  constitutional  king  ;  hence,  if  the  country  believes  its  interests  demand 
that  it  take  action  against  the  Central  Powers,  it  is  not  in  me  that  it  will  find 
an  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  national  ideal.  I  ask  the  country  only  one 
thing  —  and  1  believe  I  have  the  right  to  ask  it  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  such 
a  decision  ■  that  it  should  think  well  before  saying  its  last  word,  before  drawing 
the  sword.” 

Ferdinand  proved  that  he  was  familiar  with  domestic  realities. 
However,  even  it  he  had  thought  otherwise,  would  he  have  been  able 
to  prevent  the  progress  of  things  in  any  way  ?  He  would  not,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  he  lacked'  a  will  of  his  own  and  initiative.  Practi¬ 
cally,  he  could  influence  neither  good,  nor  evil. 

‘•One  would  say  he  is  a  man  who  sees,  understands,  and  knows  what  he  should 
do,  yet  is  impotent,  paralysed  in  the  face  of  events,” 

I.  G.  Duca  described  him.  Naturally,  with  such  a  temperament,  Fer¬ 
dinand 

“was  fated,  if  he  had  good  counsellors  around  him,  to  be  a  great  king,  whereas, 
of  he  were  ill  advised,  he  might  have  become  the  weakest  and  most  nefarious 
sovereign.”  w 

To  attract  Romania  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Government  announced  concessions  to  the  Romanians  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania.  A  telegram  the  Austrian-Hungarian  minister  in  Bucharest, 
Ottokar  Czernin,  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Hungarian  Council  of 
Ministers,  Istvan  Tisza,  on  6/13  October  1914  says  : 

“As  far  as  the  Romanians  of  Transylvania  are  concerned,  I  must  repeat  my 
unimportant  opinion  .  for  the  past  ten  years  I  have  been  in  favour  of  making 
concessions  to  them,  and  I  have  never  kept  silent  about  it.  Nevertheless,  quite 
recently  I  advised  insistently  against  it,  because  now  it  would  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  is  done  out  of  weakness. 

However,  since,  contrary  to  my  opinion,  my  German  colleague  was  empowered" 
by  Berlin  to  discuss  the  matter,  even  though  in  general  terms,  with  various 
statesmen  of  this  country,  now  everybody  expects  immediate  publication.  The 
matter  has  thus  taken  a  course  which,  according  to  me,  hardly  admits  of  delay, 
which  would  give  rise  to  disappointment  and  bitterness  —  the  result  would', 
therefore  be  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  desired  one. 

This  is  my  view  and  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  it  even  if  you  do  not  share  it.”85 

In  his  reply,  Tisza  pointed  out  to  Czernin  that  he  was  echoing  ■ 
a  wrong  view  when  he  spoke  about  concessions  to  the  Transylvanian 
Romanians  —  instead  of  saying  the  Romanians  of  Hungary  —  and' 
informed  him  that  the  concessions  would  be  made  public  as.  soon  as , 
the  situation  on  the  front  improved.  86 


Writing  to  Archduke  Frederic  on  9  November  1914,  Tisza  and 
Berchtold  —  the  foreign  minister  of  Austria-Hungary  —  had  to  admit 
that  the  struggle  for  national  unity  had  reached  a  stage  in  which  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  curb  it  by  making  concessions  to  the  Roma¬ 
nians  of  Transylvania.  Tisza  reported  in  his  letter  : 

"Already  on  the  9th  current.  I  made  all  possible  concessions  to  the  Romanians, 
■which  was  received  thankfully  by  tne  Romanians  here,  but  will  have  little  in¬ 
fluence  on  events  in  Romania,  as  what  they  wish  there  is  not  to  improve  the 
fate  of  the  Romanian  here,  but  to  annex  Transylvania  and  Bucovina.”8' 

Under  pressure  from  public  opinion  and  following  demands  from 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  which  wanted  to  draw  Romania  on  the  side  of 
the  Central  Powers,  on  27  October/9  November  1914,  the  Tisza  Cabi¬ 
net  had  to  send  a  letter  to  Metropolitan  Metianu  declaring  that  the 
Romanians  might  enjoy  the  "goodwill  of  the  entire  Magyar  society”. 
The  Cabinet  had  in  view  a  revision  of  the  education  laws  in  favour 
of  confessional  schools,  a  “certain  use  of  the  Romanian  language  at 
state  authorities”,  a  revision  of  the  electoral  law  to  ot>en  up  “a  wider 
field”  of  political  activity  to  the  Romanians. 88  These  “concessions”, 
-which  naturally  did  not  affect  "the  unity  of  the  Hungarian  State”, 
were  rather  vague  instructions  which  interpretation  could  render  void. 

“It  was  subject  to  so  many  conditions,  to  so  many  if’s  and  where’s ,  that  every¬ 
body  could  see  from  the  onset  that  it  was  perfectly  illusory  and  mere  ’dust  in 
the  eyes’  of  the  Romanians.”  89 

Gczeta  de  TransUvania  (The  Transylvanian  Gazette)  wrote  that, 
from  past  experience  and  the  history  of  political  struggle,  Romanian 
public  consciousness  had  developed  the  conviction  that  no  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  question  of  the  Romanians  of  Transylvania  and 
Hungary  could  be  envisaged  unless  their  political  influence  in  go¬ 
vernment  and  law-making  was  ensured  institutionally  and  organically, 
education  in  Romanian  was  introduced  in  schools  of  all  levels,  the 
Romanian  language  was  respected  everywhere,  and  Romanians  were 
•admitted  to  public  offices. 

In  the  Old  Kingdom,  Octavian  Goga  and  Vasile  Lucaciu  mili¬ 
tated  against  any  contacts  and  negotiations  between  political  leaders 
of  the  Transylvanian  Romanians  and  the  Magyar  Government.  The 
newspapers  of  Bucharest  wrote  about  Count  Tisza’s  “apparently 
good  disposition”  towards  certain  claims  of  the  Romanians  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania.  Alexandru  Marghiloman  himself,  who  was  known  for  his 
Germanophil  inclination,  tried,  without  any  mandate,  to  obtain  re¬ 
cognition  of  Transylvanians’  autonomy.  On  13/27  November  he  de¬ 
clared  to  Mihali  that  everything  was  a  “great  decaption”,  that 
everybody  had  stopped  believing  in  the  seriousness  of  the  Magyar 
-Government,  which  had  not  even  linked  its  promises  to  a  manifesto 
-of  the  emperor,  so  that  everybody  should  know  they  did  not  hinge  on 
political  fluctuation.  Mihali  told  him  that  Tisza  seemed  to  be  blind, 
for  he  did  not  want  to  believe  that  Romania  would  join  the  Entente 
-without  being  suicidal. 

"Who  has  ever  prevented  a  man  from  committing  suicide  ?”  Marghiloman  goes  on 
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“Out  of  a  hundred  Romanians,  ninety-nine  are  resolutely  against  Austria.  She 
has  made  no  reform  inside,  she  has  won  no  victory  outside  ;  has  a  friendly 
attitude  anything  to  rely  upon  ?  99 

The  same  situation  was  described  by  Otto  Czernin,  counsellor  at 
the  Austrian- Hungarian  embassy  in  St.  Petersburg  and  brother  of  the 
Austrian-Hungarian  minister  in  Bucharest,  Ottokar  Czernin.  Assessing 
the  political  situation  in  Romania  and  her  relations  with  the  Austrian- 
Hungarian  Monarchy,  he  reported  indignantly  : 

“In  facl  Romania  has  already  committed  treason,  for  everybody  here  desires 
our  fall,  all  diplomatic  means  are  employed  in  the  country  and  abroad  to  work 
against  us  (refusal  of  exports,  negotiations  with  Italy,  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Greece, 
■etc.).  If  Romania  remains  neutral,  we  owe  this  only  to  our  strength  and  to  her 
cowardice.  There  is  no  other  reason.  Collaboration  is  possible  only  when  we  no 
longer  need  her,  when  the  defeat  of  our  adversaries  is  doubtless  an  established 
fact.  My  only  feeling  is  the  hope  that  I  shall  live  to  see  the  day  when  this  country, 
which  seems  to  have  never  deserved  our  friendship,  feels  our  revenge.  For 
several  decades  I  have  warned  Romania  of  the  Russian  threat,  and  when  we 
are  in  need  we  find  the  grimmest  enemy  in  her. “  91 

Describing  the  political  situation  in  Romania  and  in  the'  Bal¬ 
kans  at  the  end  of  1914,  the  same  diplomat  informed  Vienna  on  the 
following  matters  : 

“Since  King  Carol  departed,  there  have  been  only  two  decisive  groupings  here  : 
some  people  who  say  that  the  time  has  come  to  fall  on  our  back,  and  other 
people,  our  ‘friends’,  who  think  that  the  situation  is  not  yet  ripe,  that  they 
should  wait  till  we  are  really  beaten.  In  the  latter  category  I  include  the 
royal  pair  and  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  even  if,  for  quite 
understandable  reasons,  they  speak  in  more  veiled  terms.  Naturally,  the  best 
and  surest  means  of  keeping  Romania  quiet  would  be  some  favourable  results 
in  the  theatre  of  war ;  this  notwithstanding,  these  bragging  gentlemen  would 
certainly  cool  down  if  we  managed  to  have  Bulgaria  declare  openly  that  'war 
against  us  means  war  with  Bulgaria  too’  ;  what  is  more,  this  does  no  longer 
seem  possible,  for  the  love  we  enjoy  in  Sofia  is  of  a  rather  Platonic  nature  — 
whereas  an  important  guarantee  would  be  necessary  now.  Since  Romania  has 
adopted  a  downright  hostile  attitude  towards  Turkey  regarding  the  transport 
of  ammunition  and  hence  things  cannot  further  ‘deteriorate’  here,  it  would 
also  be  highly  advantageous  if  Constantinople  stated  plainly  that  24  hours 
after  the  Romanian  declaration  of  war  on  us,  Constanta  will  be  a  heap  of 
ruins.”  9: 


Towards  the  close  of  1914,  the  political  situation  in  the  Balkans 
grew  more  intricate.  When  Turkey  entered  the  European  conflict,  the 
question  of  the  straits  and  their  post-war  administration  came  to  the 
foreground.  The  most  convenient  and  cheapest  transport  of  Romanian 
exports  was  by  sea.  According  to  C.  I.  B&icoianu,  only  280,626  of  the 
4,479,328  t  exported  in  1910  were  conveyed  by  land  and  barely 
229,458  of  the  771,542  t  imported.  “Unimpaired  navigation  through 
the  Dardanelles  is  the  highest  expression  of  our  agricultural  interests 
and  it  is  tantamount  to  the  existence  of  Romania,”  he  wrote. 93 
Therefore  the  Romanian  Government  required  that,  if  Turkey’s  rule 
over  the  straits  were  abolished,  an  international  condominium  should 
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be  established  to  protect  the  interests  of  all  and  prevent  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  any  state.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  Turkey  had 
joined  in  the  conflict  complicated  the  situation  in  the  Balkans  and 
delayed  Romania’s  decision,  as  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  pointed  out  to  Saint- 
Aulaire  in  1916.  Analysing  the  situation  of  Romania’s  relations  with 
Bulgaria,  the  Prime  Minister  declared  to  Serbia’s  minister  in 
Bucharest  : 

“With  an  ill-disposed  Bulgaria  on  our  flank,  self-preservation  advises  us  to 
imitate  Italy,  for  the  time  being  at  least.” 

To  Blondel,  France’s  minister  in  Bucharest,  he  told  as  early  as 
3  November  1914  : 

“If  we  have  to  reckon  with  Bulgaria’s  hostility,  we  should  be  fully  prepared  cut 
two  fronts,  and  we  are  not  yet  ready.” 

Bratianu  continued  in  this  wein  in  the  conversations  he  had  with 
Blondel  and  Poklewski  at  the  end  of  November.  94 

The  Prime  Minister  did  not  hide  his  deep  mistrust  of  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  and  he  did  not  believe  that  Vienna 
was  in  the  dark  about  his  talks.  The  Entente  Powers,  which  were 
sure  that  Romania’s  entry  into  the  war  in  the  autumn  of  1914  would 
deal  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Monarchy  „the  most  sensitive  blow  that 
can  touch  her'  at  the  present  stage  of  war”  —  as  M.  Paleologue, 
France’s  ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg,  wrote  — ,  tried  many  times 
to  convince  the  Romanian  Government  that  it  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  South.  95 

“In  spite  of  Mr.  Radoslavov’s  declai  ations,  of  which  you  have  taken  note,  I 
am  not  as  sure  as  your  governments  seem  to  be  of  Bulgarian  neutrality,” 

I.I.C.  Bratianu  told  the  ministers  of  the  Entente  countries  in  Bucha¬ 
rest  on  6  December  1914. 

“Information  I  have  received  privately  makes  me  believe  that,  on  the  contrary, 
Bulgaria  is  more  committed  than  you  think  to  your  enemy  and  that  she  Will 
only  disengage  herself  in  exchange  for  considerable  advantages.  It  is  your 
business  to  provide  them.  And  if  Bulgaria  is  persuaded  to  side  with  the  Triple 

Entente,  the  whole  Balkan  bloc  will  get  moving  and  we  all  shall  go  in  the 

same  direction.”  % 

The  occupation  of  Belgrade  by  the  Central  Powers  on  2  De¬ 
cember  191-1  caused  anxiety  m  Romania,  even  though,  by  making  a 
heroic  effort,  the  Serbian  people  freed  the  city  on  15  December. 
Everybody  was  highly  concerned  with  what  happened  to  our  neigh¬ 
bours  and  friends. 

“Romania  cannot  remain  inactive.  She  must  seek,  she  must  find,  an  agreement 
with  the  powers  of  the  Triple  Entente,  a  means  of  helping  Serbia,  which  is 
fighting  for  us  all.”97 

wrote  Take  Ionescu  in  the  paper  La  Roumanie. 

And  Constantin  Mille  declared  in  Parliament  : 

“I  say,  is  this  not  beautiful,  is  this  not  worthy  of  admiration,  and  should  our 

souls  not  vibrate  for  this  small  yet  tenacious  Serbia,  which  could  resist,  and 


still  resists,  the  Austrian  toirent,  this  Serbia  with  which  we  have  never  had 
any  difference  and  to  which,  from  this  rostrum  of  the  Romanian  Parliament, 
with  your  permission,  I  for  cne  will  send  greetings,  which  should  also  be  the 
greetings  of  the  Romanian  Parliament.”  08 

The  democratic  press  manifested  its  traditional  sympathy  with 
France,  and  especially  with  the  small  peoples  that  had  been  invaded 
by  enemy  armies  —  Belgium  and  Serbia.  Belgium,  said  Adevarul, 
“is  paying  for  her  error  of  believing  in  justice”  while  forgetting  that 
in  Europe  the  imperialist  Great  Powers  established 

■“the  right  of  the  fist  and  of  breach  of  one's  word.” ,JU 

Serbia,  which  was  putting  up  a  heroic  resistance  to  the  invader, 

“has  believed  that  it  is  more  honourable  for  her  to  die  than  to  yield,  than  to 
submit  to  Vienna’s  impertinent  orders.”  m 

In  the  years  of  neutrality,  the  democratic  press  paid  special 
attention  to  the  Polish  question  Abolished  as  a  result  of  an  under¬ 
standing  between  the  neighbouring  Great  Powers,  the  Polish  State 
was  to  recover  its  unity  and  independence  —  in  keeping  with  the 
inexorable  laws  of  history.  This  was  a  matter  of  utmost  interest  for 
the  progressive  public  opinion  the  world  over,  concerned  as  it  was 
over  the  fact  that  arbitrariness  and  strength  had  prevailed  once  again 
over  the  people’s  right  to  a  free  and  sovereign  existence. 

The  Romanian  Government  was  aware  of  “the  grave  conse¬ 
quences  the  occupation  of  Serbia  by  Austria  will  have  for  Romania,” 
as  I.  I.  C.  Br&tianu  declared  sorrowfully  to  Serbia’s  minister  in 
Bucharest  on  2  December  1914.  101  Serbia’s  situation  warned  of  what 
might  happen  to  a  small,  unprepared  country,  forced  to  resist  between 
big  and  strong  neighbours.  Moreover,  the  situation  south  of  the 
Danube  was  growing  ever  more  worrying,  because  of  “a  pending 
understanding  between  Bulgaria  and  Austria-Hungary,”  in  the  words 
of  the  Romanian  prime  minister. 

Surveying  Romanian  foreign  policy,  which,  in  keeping  with  the 
national  desire,  was  looking  to  the  Entente,  Take  Ionescu  gave  the 
following  answer  to  the  editor  of  Le  Temps,  Charles  Rinet  Mavrody 
Legrand,  at  the  end  of  1914  : 

“In  my  view  there  are  two  reasons  for  which  it  is  Romania’s  duty, 
and  her  interest,  to  join  the  group  of  the  Triple  Entente.  First  of  all  there 
is  general  interest,  of  a  European  nature,  which  for  a  small  nation  is  a  duty 
of  honour,  a  reason  of  being.  This  war  is  the  struggle  of  two  ideals.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  German  ideal  which  may  be  epitomized  as  the  cult  of  force,  which 
does  not  stumble  over  sentimental  or  ethical  considerations.  It  is  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  small  nations  and  the  denial,  pure  and  simple,  of  the  right  of  nation- 
“We  lack  waggons.  You  know  how  short  of  them  we  are.  Our  offensive, 
alittes,  and.  speaking  more  realistically,  the  political  and  economic  subjection 
of  the  small.  On  the  other  hand,  due  to  unexpected  circumstances,  the  two 
Western  republics  —  for,  in  the  elevated  meaning  of  the  term,  Britain  too  is  a 
republic  —  and  the  Eastern  autocracies  fight  side  by  side  for  European 
liberty,  in  which  the  small  nations  will  find  the  guarantee  of  their  own  liberty 
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and  the  opportunity  of  developing  against  Germany,  whose  patriotism,  staying- 
power  and  national  solidarity  I  admire.  But  whenever  I  think  of  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  and  the  ultimatum  addressed  to  Serbia,  I  feel  an  almost  physical 
revolt  of  my  whole  being.  I  cannot  believe  that  citizen  of  a  small  state  does- 
not  sense  that  the  authors  of  these  two  actions  are  his  indomitable  and  impla¬ 
cable  enemies. 

The  second  reason  is  purely  Romanian.  No  nation  can  assert  itself,  reach  full 
intellectual  development,  and  make  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  common  heri¬ 
tage  of  human  knowledge  and  beauty,  in  the  absence  of  national  unity.  One 
must  have  lived  as  a  member  of  a  nation  divided  among  several  states  in  order 
to  understand  the  harrowing  melancholy  of  such  a  life  and  the  extent  to  which 
this  prevents  any  rise.  That  is  why  there  is  no  one  among  us  who  from  his 
or  her  early  childhood  has  not  harboured  one  and  the  same  thought  —  the 
Union  of  all  Romanians  in  a  single  state...  Truly,  there  are  Romanians  in  both 
Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  and  our  former  Austrian  and  German  allies  — 
allies  for  peace,  not  for  war  —  point  their  finger  at  the  border  on  the  Dniester. 
Nevertheless,  Bessarabia  annexed  by  force  in  spite  of  Russia  would  mean  — 
even  in  the  case  of  an  Austrian-German  victory,  which  I  consider  impossible 
—  the  prospect  of  a  new  war  with  the  czars’  empire  in  the  following  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  Whereas  the  Austrian-Hungarian  provinces  inhabited  mostly 
by  Romanians,  where  almost  four  millions  of  our  conationals  live  and  where 
national  consciousness  is  alive  and  active,  once  annexed  to  Romania,  will  be 
hers  for  ever.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Romanian  who  is  not  of  a  mind 
with  me.”  1(l- 

Troop.s  of  the  Central  Powers  had  been  concentrated  in  Banat 
and  their  imminent  march  to  Brasov  was  expected.  Romanian  public 
opinion  was  worried.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  new  Italian-Ro- 
manian  Accord  was  signed  on  24  January/6  February  1915.  103  Its  pro¬ 
visions  were  such  that  they  made  it  a  genuine  pact  of  mutual 
assistance.  For  example.  Article  I  stipulated  that  : 

“In  case  of  an  aggression  of  Austria-Hungary  against  one  side,  without  any 
provocation,  the  two  states  pledge  to  take  solidary  action  for  their  common, 
defence,” 

while  Article  2  said  that  in  case  of  aggression,  the  attacked  side  would 
inform  the  other,  so  that  they  might  jointly  undertake  the  necessary 
measures.  m  Although  its  validity  was  limited  to  four  months,  the 
new  accord  indicated  a  substantial  change  in  relations  between  the 
two  neutral  states  and  in  their  attitude  towards  Austria-Hungary.  It 
looked  as  if  neutrality  would  soon  be  ended. 

Romania  was  thus  building  up,  step  by  step,  political  ties 
designed  to  strengthen  her  position  and  to  pave  the  way  for  recogni¬ 
tion,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  the  Entente  of  her  legitimate  right  over 
the  territories  subjugated  by  the  Dual  Empire. 

After  the  signing  of  the  second  accord,  which  did  not  take  effect, 
Romanian-Italian  relations  developed  normally.  In  April  1915  Bucha¬ 
rest  learnt  that  Italy  had  taken  action.  On  16  April,  in  a  conver¬ 
sation  he  had  with  Fasciolti,  the  Romanian  prime  minister  pointed 
out  aspects  of  the  evolution  of  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

The  proofs  of  mutual  sympathy  between  Romanians  and  Ita¬ 
lians  had  been  numerous  and  convincing.  Formal  contacts  had  also 
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taken  place  up  to  a  certain  moment.  Speaking  about  Italy’s  position, 
as  defined  by  the  attitude  of  her  ambassador  to  Bucharest,  the  Belgian 
consul  in  Romania,  Ypersele  de  Steihou,  reported  that 

“‘Either  on  his  own  initiative  or  acting  on  instructions  he  has  received,  Italy’s 
minister  in  Bucharest  keeps  striving  to  prevent  the  Government  from  pursuing 
an  active  policy  and  from  having  Romania  interfere  in  the  conflict,  obviously 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  a  catching  example  for  the  Italian  people,  which  would 
determine  Italy  to  Join  action  though  she  did  not  want  to,  or,  even  if  she  did 
want,  before  the  appropriate  time.  For  this  reason  Baron  Fasciotti  believes 
that  cooperation  with  Romania  is  impracticable  at  the  moment.”  11,5 

When  the  Austrians  and  Germans  concentrated  troops  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  the  Romanian  Government  asked  for  Italy’s  help  to  prevent 
an  invasion.  The  ministers  of  Italy  and  Romania  made  concurrent 
demarches  in  Berlin,  requesting  assurances  that  Romania  would  not 
be  attacked.  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  had  promoted  the  beginning  of  direct 
negotiations  between  Italy  and  the  Entente  by  insisting  with  the  latter 
that  they  should  be  held  in  London,  in  order  to  evade  the  reticence 
of  czarist  Russia,  which  did  not  wish  a  victorious  Italy  because  this 
would  have  counterpoised  her  influence  in  the  Balkans.  Through  S. 
Misu,  the  Romanian  minister  in  London,  Bratianu  had  asked  Edward 
Grey  to  conduct  negotiations  with  Italy.  106  Romanian-Italian  con¬ 
tacts  had  stepped  and  then,  in  April,  the  Romanian  Government  was 
confronted  with  an  accomplished  fact  :  Italy  had  left  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  joined  the  Entente.  It  was  only  afterwards  that  the  Ita¬ 
lians  invited  the  Romanians  to  follow  their  lead.  On  30  April,  Tittoni 
told  Barrere,  a  member  of  the  French  diplomatic  mission  in  Rome, 
that,  after  conferring  with  the  king,  with  Prime  Minister  Salandra 
and  Foreign  Minister  Saninno,  it  was  his  opinion  —  as  well  as  that 
of  the  whole  Italian  Government  —  that  “any  delay  in  Romanian 
intervention  should  be  avoided  at  any  cost  and  that,  due  to  its  direct 
and  indirect  effects  on  the  duration  of  the  war,  it  is  so  important 
that  the  sacrifices  designed  to  secure  it  should  not  become  the  object 
of  bargaining.”  107  Paying  attention  to  developments  on  the  front  and 
In  particular  to  the  tensions  behind  the  diplomatic  scenes,  Fasciotti 
reported  in  a  telegram  to  the  Italian  premier  : 

“‘If  this  does  not  produce  the  expected  result,  the  Entente  will  be  faced  with 
the  alternative  of  proceeding  to  negotiations  from  a  position  of  force  of  the 
Romanian  Government,  or  of  considering  the  game  in  the  Balkans  definitively 
lost.  I  think  I  should  warn  you  that  Italian  action  in  Albania  and  at  Salonica 
would  be  considered  indispensable  here,  unless  we  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  Austrian  lines  beforehand. 

In  fact,  whenever  mv  colleagues  talk  to  him  about  Romania  taking  action, 
Bratianu  asks  what  Italy  is  doing,  and  the  Greeks  and  all  the  other  Romanian 
politicians  ask  us  the  same  question.”  508 

Romanian  public  opinion  welcomed  Italy’s  action,  which  aroused 
•deep  sympathy.  Practically  the  entire  press  greated  the  event.  An 
impressive  demonstration,  staged  by  Actiunea  Nationala  (National 
Action),  Asociafia  Latina  (The  Latin  Association),  Legiunea  Aredeleana 
(The  Transylvanian  Legion),  Societatea  de  culturd  macedo-romana 
(The  Society  of  Macedo-Romanian  Culture),  took  place  in  Bucharest 
on  19  May. 
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Given  this  situation,  in  order  to  avoid  being  entrapped  in  czarist 
politics,  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  instructed  N.  Mi$u,  Romania’s  ambassador 
to  Britain,  to  start  negotiations  with  the  governments  at  London  and 
Paris  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  conditions  under  which  Romania 
would  join  action.  Hearing  about  Bratianu’s  intention,  on  23  April 
Sazonov  telegraphed  to  the  Russian  ambassadors  to  Paris  and  London 
that  Russia  was  not  sympathetic  to  the  Romanian  Government’s 
attempts  at  discussing  with  the  British  even  only  Romania’s  western 
borders.  Russia  had  agreed  that  the  negotiations  with  Italy  be  held 
in  London  because  both  Italy  and  Britain  had  direct  interests  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  the  negotiations  with  Romania  however,  Russia 
was  directly  concerned  and  that  was  why  they  should  take  place  at 
Petrograd  :  naturally,  both  London  and  Paris  were  to  be  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  their  progress.  109  At  the  same  time,  Sazonov  telegraphed 
to  Edward  Grey  that 

“the  interests  of  Romania  and  Russia  were  so  closely  knit  that  it  was  prefe¬ 
rable  to  discuss  them  all  at  Fetrograd.” 

Grey  has  agreed  and  he  told  that  to  Mi$u  on  28  April,  after  he 
had  telegraphed  his  agrrement  to  Petrograd.  Moreover,  Sazonov  wrote 
to  Paris  that,  in  Bucharest,  Blondel  had  dedlared  in  favour  of  the 
Romanian  claims  even  though,  as  France’s  agent  in  Romania,  he  should 
have  supported  the  Russian  stand,  as  Britain  had  pledged  to  do.  110 

Meeting  Poklewski  on  2  May  1915,  Bratianu  told  him  once  more 
that  the  Romanians  wanted  recognition  of  their  historical  rights.  If 
this  was  denied,  he  could  not  take  the  responsibility  of  a  decision 
and  he  would  have  to  ask  the  king  to  designate  another  premier, 
while  lie  would  tell  the  country  that  he  had  resigned  because  of 
Russia’s  intransigence.  Commenting  on  that  conversation,  Blondel 
noted  that  Romania  might  remain  neutral  to  the  end. 

‘  Germany  will  /thus/  score  a  diplomatic  success  which  will  weigh  heavily  not 
only  on  current  events,  but  on  the  future  of  our  Eastern  policy  in  general ; 
Romania  will  accuse  us  of  having  abandoned  her  /.../  and  she  will  turn  her 
back  on  us  once  more  and  possibly  for  ever.”  111 

In  Bucharest  the  Government  w7as  waiting  for  Sazonov’s  reply 
to  Romania’s  claims.  In  the  meantime,  in  Paris,  Alexandru  Lahovary 
requested  an  audience  with  Poincare  with  whom  he  discussed  those 
claims,  but  he  received  only  evasive  answers.  In  Petrograd,  on  7  May, 
the  czar  received  a  telegram  from  the  king  of  Italy  who  was  asking 
him  to  consider  Diamandy’s  requests  with  goodwill, 

“in  order  that  Romania’s  help  be  secured  as  soon  as  possible.” 

On  May  5  Bratianu  received  a  telegram  from  Lahovary,  who  reported 
his  interview  with  Poincare  ;  the  same  day  he  went  to  Blondel  and 
told  him  : 

“We  are  willing  to  join  the  Triple  Entente,  and  the  time  has  come  when  our 
action  could  be  useful.  Before  fighting  however,  I  want  to  know  exactly  what 
I  am  fighting  for  and  what  I  can  expect  from  a  victory  to  which  I  shall  have 
contributed.  I  have  therefore  giver,  precise  instructions  to  our  minister  in 
I  etrograd,  which  he  will  put  before  Mr.  Sazonov  as  Romania’s  wishes.  We  are 
demanding  national  frontiers  whereever  we  can  ask  for  them  without  affecting 
already  acquired  rights,  without  wounding  national  sensitiveness.” 112 
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To  reassure  public  opinion,  C.  Mille  insisted  on  the  fact  that 
the  country's  fundamental  interests  demanded  that  alliance  : 

■“Today  we  are  joining  the  Russians  without  being  Russophils,  because  thus 
we  caii,  or  we  believe  we  can,  achieve  the  unification  of  the  Romanian  race,” 

and  his  concluding  remark  could  not  but  meet  with  unanimous 
approval : 

“We,  Romanians,  are  neither  Russophils,  nor  Austrophils,  we  are  simply  Ro¬ 
manians  and  this  is  enough.” 

Further  on.  Mille  said  : 

“We  too  are  fated  to  enter  the  dance  of  death,  yet  not  in  order  to  conquer 
new  states  and  to  enslave  peoples  !  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  go  to  war  in 
order  to  liberate  fellowbeings  who  belong  to  our  race  and  speak  our  language. 
And  whereas  was  is  to  be  condemned  when  its  purpose  is  to  enslave  peoples, 
war  is  sacred  when  it  is  waged  to  break  the  chain  of  slavery  and  of  slaves 
of  one’s  own  race.”  113 

In  the  meantime,  encouraged  by  the  military  successes  of  the 
Entente  and  the  alliance  with  Italy,  czarist  Russia  no  longer  seemed 
eager  to  have  Romania  join  the  war  immediately.  In  early  May,  when 
Sazonov  took  advice  with  him  on  the  military  benefit  of  Romania’s 
intervention.  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  replied  : 

■“A  few  months  ago  action  by  tire  Romanian  army  would  have  been  very  va¬ 
luable.  Since  the  alliance  with  Italy  was  concluded,  it  has  only  been  of  se¬ 
condary  importance.  Up  to  the  final  months  of  the  war,  we  shall  have  to 
accept  even’  co-operation,  but  none  is  entitled  to  push  itself  on  us.” 

What  is  more,  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  believed  that,  since  Romania  had 
signed  an  alliance  with  Russia,  she  would  siqnply  have  to  attach  her¬ 
self  to  Russia  and  that  she  would  be  content  with  what  she  would 
be  given,  lor  the  Western  Powers  would  not  support  her  claims.  114 
On  14  May,  Sazonov  expressed  his  intention  of  sending  the  Romanian 
Government  a  note  with  counterproposals  apparently  made  by  the 
three  Allied  Powers.  The  note  recalled  the  Entente’s  facts  of  goodwill 
towards  Romania  :  France  had  given  her  weapons,  Britain  had  offered 
a  loan,  Russia  had  concluded  the  agreement  of  September  1914.  115 
To  Blondel,  who  asked  him  whether  Romania  was  not  seeking  a  pre¬ 
text  to  delay  action,  Foreign  Minister  Emil  Porumbaru  replied,  on  16 
May,  that  the  Entente  had  an  infallible  means  of  finding  out  :  “Give 
us  what  we  are  asking,  and  we  will  immediately  go  to  war.”  But  the 
Allies’  counterproposals  were  utterly  different  from  what  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Government  had  demanded.  Blondel  wrote  on  18  May  : 

“‘Contrary  to  my  expectations,  Sazonov’s  offers  are  a  far  cry  from  Romania’s 
demands,  so  that  for  a  moment  I  doubted  the  news  my  Russian  colleague 
gave  me  were  authentic.” 

Barclay  shared  that  opinion  and  informed  Grey  through  a  tele¬ 
gram,  while  Poklewski  resented  as  “painful”  the  task  of  putting  to 
Bratianu  the  counterproposals  of  the  Entente  on  18  May.  11,1  As  soon 
as  he  had  read  them,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  had  not  excepted 
so  much  intransigence  and  he  even  used  the  term  “stunned”. 
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“He  told  Foklewski  formally  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  could  not  take  th«  responsibility  of  military  action  and  he  wouldl 
consult  with  the  king.  Two  days  later  he  told  Blondel  :  ‘Since  the  beginning, 
of  the  war,  I  have  been  resolved  to  abandon  neutrality  in  favour  of  the  Triple 
Entente.  If  I  have  kept  postponing  an  open  declaration  I  have  done  it  im 
order  to  complete  military  preparations  without  exposing  myself  to  acid  de¬ 
nunciation  from  our  enemies  ;  and  I  have  left  the  present  discussion  of  our 
irontiers  for  the  last  moment  only  because  I  could  not  ask  for  details  without 
offering  immediate  co-operation.  When  I  thought  it  was  the  right  time,  I 
engaged  discussions.  I  put  forward  the  demands  you  know  after  long  medita¬ 
tion.  They  correspond  not  only  to  the  national  aspirations  Romanian  has  always, 
had,  but  also  to  the  necessity  of  preventing  conflicts  between  nationalities  by 
establishing  sound  rational  borders  /.../  I  shall  regret  very  much  that  Russia’s, 
refusal,  supported  by  France  and  Britain,  now  forces  me  to  abstain  from  mili¬ 
tary  action.  But  I  consider  that  I  cannot  engage  my  country  in  hostilities  if  T 
do  not  insure  its  future  beforehand.”  117 

The  defeats  Russia  suffered  on  the  Eastern  front  put  Romania, 
in  an  even  more  difficult  position,.  The  new  international  situation, 
forced  the  Romanian  Government  to  discontinue  negotiations  and  to 
bide  its  time.  Romania  could  not  go  to  war  before  receiving  all  the 
ammunition  ordered  in  France  and  Italy  at  least. 

On  30  June,  after  a  conversation  with  the  Prime  Minister,. 
Blondel  noted  : 

“Without  denying  that  Mr.  Bratianu  wants  to  put  off  his  decision,  we  must 
admit  that  militarily  the  situation  has  considerably  changed  since  last  month 
and  it  accounts  for,  even  though  it  does  not  fully  justify,  the  emphasis  the 
Premier  lays  on  the  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Bratianu  believes,  and1 
with  good  reason,  that,  had  an  agreement  been  reached  while  the  Russians, 
were  still  in  Galicia,  the  Romanian  Army  would  have  already  crossed  .  the 
Carpathians.  Now  Mr.  Bratianu  wants,  and  on  this  matter  he  is  agreed  with 
the  warmest  advocates  of  he  march  into  Transylvania,  to  be  able  to  count 
on  all  his  resources.” 

Blondel  did  not  share  the  opinion  of  Paleologue.  who  saw  a: 
danger  in  Romania’s  supply  with  ammunition  : 

“I  do  not  fear,  as  he  does,  that  Romania  will  take  action  against  Russia.  Public¬ 
feeling  is  too  clearly  expressed  to  go  against  our  allies  and  hence  against  us. 
While  Mr.  Bratianu  may  be  blamed  for  being  hesitant,  we  would  commit  the 
greatest  offense  against  him  if  we  believed  him  capable  of  breaking  his  word 
to  the  extent  of  turning  against  us  the  arms  he  is  asking  from  us.” ,1S 

Talks  continued  in  Bucharest  between  Czernin,  von  dem  Busche- 
and  Marghiloman,  but  also  with  BrStianu  and  King  Ferdinand.  Mar- 
’hiloman  alone  was  willing  to  discuss  matters,  with  the  tacit  appro¬ 
val  of  the  last  two,  as  he  would  say  later.  Bratianu  withdrew  behind' 
the  argument  that  he  could  not  govern  “against  the  whole  country”, 
and  the  country  was  against  the  Central  Powers,  so  that  neutrality 
was  everything  he  could  nromise  them. 

In  early  September  1915,  Emperor  William  II  sent  Duke  Johann- 
Albrecht  von  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  to  Romania.  The  latter  was 
coming  from  Bulgaria  where  he  had  prevailed  upon  the  hesitant  czar 
Ferdinand,  his  brother-ir.-law.  The  royal  family  of  Romania  met  him 
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on  the  yacht  Stephen  the  Great  at  Macin.  The  Duke  asked  Ferdinand' 
to  take  the  example  of  his  namesake  of  Bulgaria  who  knew  how  da- 
deal  with  his  ministers.  The  King  replied  that  he  was  a  constitutional 
king  and  could  not  force  on  the  country  a  policy  it  did  not  want. 
“Why  did  he  not  change  the  Bratianu  Cabinet  ?  Why  did  he  not 
appoint  somebody  like  Carp  ?  Because  he  could  not,  Ferdinand  replied, 
for  on  such  a  crueial  issue  as  that  of  war  opinion  was  set  and  very 
strong  in  Romania.  Johann-Albrecht  did  not  get  another  answer.” 

Meanwhile,  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  had  taken  energetic 
steps,  through  diplomat  Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  offering  the  Bulgarian 
Government  everything  it  had  asked  for  in  exchange  for  military 
co-operation  :  Serbian  Macedonia,  Turkish  Maritsa,  the  right  bank  of 
the  Morava  etc.  The  Falkenhayn  Convention  was  signed  on  4  Sep¬ 
tember.  From  that  moment  Serbia’s  fate  grew  even  gloomier.  120 

“Could  we  remain  indifferent  while  our  complete  encirclement  was  being 
prepared  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  our  moral  duty  to  prevent  the  anihi- 
lation  of  the  Serbians.  Could  we  look  on  unmoved  while  they  were 
strangled  ?”  121 

The  news  about  Bulgaria’s  mobilization  excited  public  opinion  as 
strongly  as  the  Austrian  defeats  in  Galicia  a  year  before.  Once  again, 
its  spearhead  was  the  Ententophil  Opposition.  The  press  became  vehe¬ 
ment.  Hearing  of  Bulgaria's  mobilization,  Blondel  and  Barclay  went 
to  Bratianu  and  asked  that  the  Romaian  army  be  mobilized  in  reply 
to  Bulgaria’s  step. 

“Romania  is  vis-a-vis  the  Central  Powers.  I  am  looking  to  you  and  I  have 
pledged  to  co-operate  with  you  under  certain  terms  which  I  shall  judge  and 
consider  indispensable  to  achieve  in  order  to  secure  final  victory.  Bulgaria, 
which  has  had  engagements  towards  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  since  the 
beginning  of  hostilities,  chose  the  moment  she  deemed  appropiate  to  fulfil 
her  engagement.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  time 
for  us.”  122 

The  situation  in  the  Balkans  became  even  more  worrying.  On 
25  September,  Bulgaria  concluded  an  agreement  with  Turkey  on 
attacking  Serbia.  On  6  October,  the  Mackensen-Seekt  offensive  was 
launched  in  Serbia,  and  the  Bulgarians  joined  on  11  October  without 
a  declaration  of  war.  On  30  September  and  5  October  an  Allied  expe¬ 
ditionary  corps  landed  in  Salonika  to  help  Serbia,  but  it  proved  to  be 
wholly  insufficient.  King  Constantine  of  Greece,  brother-in-law  to 
William  II,  asked  Venizelos,  who  was  favourable  to  the  Entente,  to 
resign  and  Greece  declared  herself  neutral.  Her  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Serbia  thus  became  null  and  void,  and  the  Serbians  saw  them¬ 
selves  forced  to  resist  the  Eleventh  German  Army  under  von  Gall- 
witz,  the  Third  Austrian  Army  under  Kovess,  and  the  First  Bulgarian 
Army  under  Bazhadyev  on  a  front  that  extended  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Vardar  :  200,000  men  against  a  host  of  600,000  !  Italy’s  poining  in 
the  war  overturned  the  ratio  of  forces  on  the  fronts  ;  diplomatically, 
it  enhanced  Austria-Hungary’s  pressure  on  Romania  to  take  action 
on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers  or  to  keep  strict  neutrality.  For 
example,  General  F  Conrad,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Austrian-Hungarian 
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Army,  said  in  a  telegram  to  Foreign  Minister  Stephan  Burian  in 
Vienna  : 

“Now  that  Italy  entered  war,  the  miltary  situation  is  as  follows  :  Against 
Russia  are  engaged  as  many  German  and  Austrian- Hungarian  forces  as  are 
necessary  to  secure  the  recently  scored  success.  Against  Italy  were  directed, 
from  Galicia  and  from  the  Serbian  border  south-westwards,  the  absolutely 
necessary  forces.  No  forces  deserving  mention  are  available  against  a  hostile 
intervention  by  Romania. 

■Under  the  circumstances,  from  the  military  viewpoint  of  the  officers’  position, 
it  seems  there  is  only  one  outlet,  that  is  winning  over  Romania  to  active  par¬ 
ticipation,  on  our  side”  123 

Along  the  same  line,  in  a  letter  to  the  German  ambassador  to 
Viena,  von  Tschirschky,  Germany's  foreign  minister,  von  Jagow,  de¬ 
monstrated  the  need  to  grant  rights  to  the  Romanians  of  Transylvania 
so  that  Romania  should  not  be  pushed  into  war  against  the  Central 
Powers,  which  would  bring  about  the  collapse  of  the  Austrian-Hunga- 
rian  Empire. j2'* 

“If  a  satisfactory  solution  to  this  question  is  not  found,  the  passion  of  hatred, 
of  public  .agitation  will  push  Romania  in  the  arms  of  our  enemies.  We  will 
experience  the-* same  thing  as  in  Italy,  and  that  will  be  too  much.  Then  even 
fortified  frontier  pickets  will  be  unable  to  defend  the  A  us  titan- Hungarian  bor¬ 
ders,  then  we  will  have  eventually  to  think  -only  of  ourselves.  Count  Tisza 
himself  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  Romania's  intervention,  because  de¬ 
feat  would  also  mean  the  end  of  Hungarv.  Concessions  to  the  Romanians  may 
be  inconvenient  to  the  Magyars,  but  what  do  domestic  political  concessions 
and  difficulties  matter  compared  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Empire  ?  Tisza  should 
understand  this  if  he  has  a  little  statemanship  and  if,  to  use  the  boxers’  jargon, 
he  does  not  want  simply  to  wait  for  the  end.”  I2:’ 

In  the  early  part  of  1915  diplomatic  contacts  between  Romania 
and  the  Entente  Powers  intensified,  particularly  through  the  cabinet 
at  Petrograd.  A  report  of  the  Belgian  minister  in  France,  Guillaume, 
to  the  Foreign  Ministry  pointed  out  that 

“Romania  will  claim  the  Romanian  provinces  of  Transylvania  and  the  Banat. 
She  will  be  less  demanding  with  regard  to  Bucovina  which  was  almost  entirely 
Romanian,  but  is  no  longer  so  at  present.  There  remains  the  question  of  Bes¬ 
sarabia.  The  general  belief  on  the  banks  of  the  Dimbovita  is  that  Russia  will 
make  good  the  mistake  she  committed  in  1878  and  will  restore  these  provinces 
which  sire  unquestionably  Romanian.”  120 

A  letter  sent  by  Belgium’s  foreign  minister,  J.  Davignon,  to  the 
Belgian  ministers  in  London,  Paris,  Rome  and  Petrograd  informed 
them  about  the  Romanian-Russian  negotiations  : 

“As  you  know,  Monsieur  le  Mmisire,  the  Romanians’  ideal  is  to  reconstruct 
the  original  home  of  their  nationality  and  to  include  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Kingdom  the  regions  inhabited  by  Romanians  between  the  Dniester,  the 
Upper  Pruth,  the  Tisza  and  the  Danube,  that  is,  to  annex  Bessarabia,  Buco¬ 
vina,  Transylvania  and  the  Banat.  Obviously,  Bessarabia  being  incorporated 
with  Russia  as  a  result  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  it  was  not  discussed  at  the 
Romanian-Russian  negotiations  of  September  (1914).”  127 


Dealing  with  the  position  of  the  Czarist  Government,  a  note  of 
the  same  foreign  minister  said  : 

“Mr  Sazonov  added  that  the  agreement  of  September  must  be  respected, 
meaning  that  the  issue  of  the  contested  borders  should  be  settled  by  a  joint 
commission.  The  exorbitant  character  of  the  Romanian  claims  is  regarded  as 
a  new  proof  of  Mr  Bratianu’s  desire  to  delay  as  long  as  possible  his  country’s 
entry  in  the  war.  Nevertheless  the  ministers  of  France,  England  and  Italy  inter¬ 
vened  in  order  that  Russia  should  give  up  the  border  of  the  Pruth,  thus  hoping; 
to  avoid  the  deplorable  effect  a  change  in  Romania’s  attitude  would  have.” 128 

The  talks  between  Petrograd  and  Bucharest  were  resumed  in 
early  May.  Bratianu  expanded  the  September  programme  :  Romania 
would  join  in  warfare  if  her  rights  over  the  territories  held  by  the 
Dual  Monarchy  were  recognized.  While  making  this  proposal,  the  Ro¬ 
manian  Premier  declared  that  if  it  were  not  accepted,  he  would  re¬ 
nounce  everything  he  had  been  offered.  Russia  answered  in  the  ne¬ 
gative.  Under  the  circumstances,  Belgium’s  minister  in  Bucharest,  van 
Ypersele,  took  the  initiative  of  telling  his  Russian  counterpart  that  a 
Romanian-Russian  agreement  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Allies  because 
it  would  certainly  hasten  the  end  of  the  war  : 

“On  17  May  I  asked  Count  de  Buisseret  to  inform  Mr  Sazonov  that,  with  a 
view  to  securing  Romania’s  military  action  and  thus  cutting  the  duration  of  the 
war,  Belgium,  which  is  waging  a  war  most  disinterestedly  and  which  is  the 
most  crueily  and  utterly  hit  country,  wishes  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart  that 
Russia  should  be  as  generous  as  possible  towards  Romania.”  120 

On  the  other  hand,  in  his  confidential  reports  to  Davignon,  Bel¬ 
gium’s  foreign  minister,  van  Ypersele  said  about  Russia  : 

“As  you  know,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  the  task  of  settling  the  problems  of  the 
Balkan  peopies  in  terms  of  the  European  war  has  been  left  to  Russia  by  France 
and  England.  Unfortunately  the  manner  in  which  Russia  has  managed  these 
questions  has  not  been  consistent,  far-reaching  and  firm  enough.” 130 

At  the  Allies’  request  and  pressed  by  them,  Russia  offered  to 
recognize,  in  exchange  for  immediate  co-operation,  Romania’s  right 
to  the  Eastern  Banat,  in  addition  to  Transylvania  and  the  part  of 
Bucovina  she  had  already  been  promised. 

In  a  conversation  he  had  with  van  Ypersele  on  25  May,  Bra¬ 
tianu  declared  that  he  would  be  as  intransigent  as  before  with  regard 
to  the  national  borders.  He  added  that,  by  virtue  of  his  agreement 
with  Russia,  he  could  free  the  territory  of  Transylvania,  Bucovina 
and  the  Banat  whenever  he  wished,  and  in  particular  that  he  would 
be  able  to  do  it  when  he  had  not  to  fear  a  German  or  Austrian-Hun- 
garian  attack  : 

“It  is  quite  possible  that  future  developments  —  a  victory  of  Russia  or  Italy 
—  determine  the  Rcrr.anians  to  fulfil  both  their  destiny  and  national  aspi¬ 
rations.”  131 

On  20  May/2  June  1915,  Davignon,  the  Belgian  foreign  minister, 
informed  the  Belgian  ministers  in  Paris  and  London  that 
"According  to  a  telegram  from  Petrograd.  the  French  Government  declared 
formally  to  the  Romanian  Cabinet  that  if  it  did  not  decide  to  give  support  to 
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the  Allies  when  Romania’s  co-operation  was  necessary,  Prance  would  not  re¬ 
cognize  the  Russo-Romanian  convention  of  September  last  and  would  oppose 
its  implementation.”  132 

Br&tianu  rejected  this  interpretation  : 

“The  agreement  was  concluded  in  exchange  for  our  benevolent  neutrality. 
Thanks  to  this  neutrality  Turkey  is  deprived  of  artillery  and  in  particular  of 
ammunition,  while  Serbia  is  still  supplied  by  Russia.  We  have  therefore  ful¬ 
filled  our  engagements  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  prevent  Russia  from  ho¬ 
nouring  hers.”  133 

The  Journal  de  Geneve  of  1  June  1915  wondered  : 

“Why  does  Romania  not  join  the  Quadruple  Alliance  ?  Because  of  all  European 
states  Romania  is  the  only  one  whose  legitimate  historical  rights  are 
questioned.”  134 

A  note  dated  12,25  June  1915  and  sent  from  the  Belgian  Lega¬ 
tion  in  Bucharest  read  :  „The  Russian  Government  decided  to  cede 
to  Romania  the  borders  she  claimed  on  the  Pruth  and  the  Tisza,  wit¬ 
hout  the  south-western  part  of  the  Banat  where  the  population  is  Ser¬ 
bian.  That  territory  will  make  the  object  of  a  subsequent  agreement 
between  Romania  and  Serbia.  M.  van  Ypersele  does  not  yet  know 
how  these  proposals  have  been  received,  but  he  was  able  to  assure 
me  that  Romania’s  premier  had  declared  that  he  would  begin  opera¬ 
tions  in  five  weeks  if  he  succeeded  in  reaching  an  understanding 
with  Russia.”  135 

In  the  Old  Kingdom  and  in  the  Romanian  provinces  under 
foreign  rule,  the  movement  for  the  completion  of  the  unitary  na¬ 
tional  state  took  unprecedented  scope.  At  the  beginning  of  1915, 
Actiunea  napionald  together  with  Liqa  pentru  unitatea  politico,  a  tu- 
turor  romdnilor  (The  League  for  All-Romanian  Political  Unity)  orga¬ 
nized  a  number  of  meetings  in  the  provinces,  where  their  most  pro¬ 
minent  members  delivered  speeches.  Such  a  meeting  took  rilace  at 
Braila  in  March  ;  the  speakers  —  Vasile  Lucaciu,  Mihail  Dragomi- 
rescu,  Nicolae  Filipescu,  Barbu  Delavrancea  and  others  —  noted  that 
the  whole  people  advocated  national  unity  enthusiastically.  In  the 
words  of  Constantin  Mille, 

“Both  in  the  capital  city  and  here,  as  well  as  throughout  the  country,  there  is 
but  one  Romanian  feeling  and  one  wish  :  to  achieve  the  national  ideal.” 09 

The  24  January  1915  —  the  56th  anniversary  of  the  Union  of 
1859  —  was  celebrated  all  over  the  country  under  the  motto  :  „Yester- 
day’s  Union.  Tomorrow’s  Union  ”  In  Iasi,  festivals  took  place  at  the 
National  Theatre  and  in  various  schools.  The  Tinerimea  Romana  (Ro¬ 
manian  Youth)  festival  was  organized  at  the  Romanian  Athenaeum 
in  Bucharest.  In  the  speech  he  delivered  on  that  occasion,  Barbu 
Dc  lavrancea  said  • 

“Today,  while  we  celebrate  the  great  event  of  yesterday,  we  hear  the  blessing 
which  the  celebration  of  tomorrow  will  give  us.  Let  us  listen  to  the  West 
where  our  East  is.  We  have  our  homeland  inside  us  as  a  natural,  instinctive 
feeling.”  137 
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In  Bucharest,  the  event  was  also  celebrated  by  the  Carpafi  and 
Societatea  de  cvltura  macedo-romana  associations,  where  S.  Mandrescu 
said  that  “The  Romanians  have  lived  for  centuries  under  the  spell 
of  the  dream  that  what  Michael  the  Brave  achieved  for  an  instant 
must  become  a  lasting  reality.”  138 

Similar  events  took  place  at  Craiova,  Buzau,  Braila,  Tulcea,  Ga- 
lati,  Tirgovifte  and  in  other  towns. 

The  daily  Romavul  of  Arad  wrote  on  24  January  : 

“In  the  spirit,  the  Romanian  people  are  prepared,  in  the  spirit,  the  Romanian 
people  know  what  they  want  and  they  know  what  they  expect  !...  Let  the  bugle 
sound  as  it  did  in  former  times  and  everybody  will  see  what  this  race  can  do 
and  what  it  believes.”  139 

The  journal  Flacara  (The  Flame)  devoted  to  Bucovina  its  whole 
issue  of  26  January  1915. 

Serbia’s  military  attache  in  Bucharest,  Colonel  Andonovic,  re¬ 
ported  on  the  national  movement  of  students  and  their  protest  against 
the  publication  of  the  newspaper  Ziua  (The  Day)  by  the  Austrian 
Government  as  an  instrument  of  diversion  * 

“After  the  meeting,  the  students  left,  unnoticed  by  the  police,  two  by  two, 
but  they  actually  want  to  the  headquarters  of  the  above-mentioned  paper, 
attacked  it,  shouted  abuse,  wrecked  and  scattered  the  type  set  for  the  evening 
issue,  and  burnt  the  old  issues  ;  afterwards  they  went  to  Grigore  Cantacuzino 
who  allegedly  owns  the  German  papers  Minerva  and  Seara  (The  Evening).”1'''9 

To  strengthen  her  diversionist  policy,  Austria-Hungary  founded 
newspapers,  most  of  which  were  short-lived,  in  many  towns  of  Ro¬ 
mania.  She  used  them  to  carry  on  propaganda  against  the  Entente. 

In  a  telegram  to  Stephen  Burian,  the  foreign  minister  in  Vienna, 
Ottokar  Czernin,  Austria-Hungary’s  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Bucha¬ 
rest,  gave  information  on  the  demonstration  organized  by  the  Austrian- 
Hungarian  espdonnage  network  : 

’The  demonstration  I  staged  yesterday  was  deliberately  of  larger  proportions 
and  more  turbulent.  First  a  rally,  then  a  march  in  the  streets.  Some  3,000 
people.  The  police  prevented  the  march.  Stormy  shouts  :  „Down  with  Russia, 
down  with  Take  Ionescu.”  141 

.<  1  r>2  or*  }■  Ip  '.I 

Notwithstanding  the  effort  made  by  the  diplomats  and  agents 
of  Austria-Hungary,  the  ideas  they  wanted  to  propagate  did  not  pe¬ 
netrate  Romanian  political  circles,  let  alone  public  opinion.  One  must 
say  that  there  were  also  views  in  Romania  which  run  counter  the 
general  trend.  Public  opinion  and  their  contemporaries  did  not  forgive 
P.  Carp,  C.  Stere,  A.  Marghiloman,  V.  Arion  and  others  who  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  first  step  towards  national  unity  was  the  union  of 
Bessarabia  and  Bucovina.  They  were  labelled  „traitors“,  because  they 
demanded  co-operaticn  with  the  Central  Powers  with  a  view  to 
achieving  this  aim.  In  fact  they  represented  a  political  option,  linked 
to  the  Triple  Alliance,  for  fulfilling  the  ideal  of  national  unity. 

Even  leading  figures  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party  of  Romania 
did  not  fully  grasp  the  process  of  formation  and  completion  of  na¬ 
tional  states,  including  the  unitary  Romanian  national  state,  and  the 
ways  of  making  such  states.  Obviously,  most  Romanian  socialists  did 
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not  deny  the  importance  o£  the  struggle  for  national  liberation,  or 
the  fact  that  building  up  unitary  national  states  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  was  one  of  the  lofty  goals  of  the  time.  Dobrogeanu- 
Gherea,  for  example,  had  written  in  191  i  : 

“Being  a  social  organism,  a  country  must  develop  as  an  intact  organism  within 
its  ethnic  boundaries.  If  it  is  divided  into  several  parts  as  Poland  is,  or  as 
Romania  is  in  part,  its  development  becomes  abnormal  and  unhealthy  in  the 
highest  degree.'  142 

In  that  tumultuous  period,  when  the  completion  of  Romania’s 
national  and  state  unity  was  a  most  urgent  question,  some  socialists 
did  not  manage  to  understand  the  complex  nature  of  that  process  and 
their  distorted  view  of  the  relationship  between  patriotism  and  in¬ 
ternationalism  made  them  define  as  “insincere”  and  “bourgeois”  the 
calls  to  armed  mobilization  for  achieving  the  national  goal.  143  Mass 
organizations  like  Liga  centra  unitatea  politica  a  tuturor  romanilor, 
Acliunea  nationala,  Federafia  uniovAsta  (The  Unionist  Federation) 
and  the  press  which  considered  our  immediate  intervention  absolutely 
necessary  were  accused  of  inciting  to  an  unjust  war.  This  trend  went 
so  far  that,  at  a  certain  moment,  the  “poor”  Austrian-Hungarian 
Monarchy  was  pitied.  C.  Racovski,  for  example,  absurdly  stated  that 
it  had  become  an  “object  of  greed  for  Romanian  imperialism.”  The 
dangerous  view  —  adopted  by  some  bourgeois  politicians  of  the  time 
—  that  the  Austrian-Hungarian  State  should  be  maintained  because 
it  was  a  factor  of  equilibrium  in  Central  Europe  was  also  upheld  by 
some  socialist  leaders  who  were  less  bent  on  attaching  due  importance 
to  the  struggle  for  the  peoples’  national  liberation  at  that  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  our  continent.  In  September  1914,  Racovski 
had  put  forward  a  strange  idea  which  practically  depied  to  small 

states  the  right  to  independence  : 

“  anti}/ 

“for  the  European  balance  /.../  maintaining  the  Austrian  Hungarian  Empire  is 
much  more  important  than  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  Balkan  states, 
which  are  unable  to  carry  on  a  steady  policy."  115 

Naturally  the  most  pertinent  reply  came  from  the  socialists 
themselves,  from  those  who  considered  that  the  pacifist  theses  that 
held  true  in  the  case  of  many  European  countries  which  had  finished 
state-making  (Switzerland,  Sweden,  etc.)  did  not  apply  to  Romania  as 
well,  which  still  aimed  at  achieving  the  unitary  national  state.  On 
15  February  1915,  Convorbiri  sOciale  (Social  Debates)  a  socialist  jour¬ 
nal,  of  Iasi,  wrote  : 

“Our  role  as  Social  Democrats  is  not  to  supply  the  workers  with  formulas, 
but  primarily  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  actual  situation.  Understanding  the 
state  of  affairs  matters  more  than  a  heap  of  resolutions.  Our  neutralistic  re¬ 
solutions  which  urge  the  workers  to  adopt  .exactly  the  same  attitude  during 
any  war  and  towards  any  threat  of  war  /.../  ill-advise  and  misinform  them,, 
mislead  them  about  the  impending  dangers.  And  any  formula  that  ignores 
actual  circumstances  —  no  matter  how  many  congresses  adopted  it  —  is 

doomed  to  fall  as  soon  as  it  is  confronted  with  the  facts.”  146 
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Two  years  before,  Gherea  had  made  it  quite  clear  that  when 
the  country  would  have  to  be  defended  on  its  threatened  borders,  the 
socialists  would  be  among  the  first  to  do  their  duty  on  the  front,  "not 
at  Capra’s  or  Otetele$anu’s.”  Indeed,  many  socialists,  among  whom 
Dumitru  Marinescu,  laid  down  their  life  while  fighting  the  invaders 
in  1916 — 1918  —  the  years  of  all  hardships. 

The  action  of  a  delegation  of  academics  elicited  a  wide  response 
in  the  ranks  of  public  opinion  and  of  diplomats  accredited  to  Bucha¬ 
rest.  For  example,  the  Belgian  minister  in  Bucharest,  van  Ypersele  de 
Strihou,  reported  to  Belgium’s  foreign  minister,  J.  Davignon  : 

“Three  days  age  the  professoriate  of  the  University  of  Bucharest  delegated  se¬ 
veral  of  their  colleagues  to  go  to  the  king  and  hand  him  a  petition  entreating 
him  to  provide  for  current  events,  as  far  as  Romania  is  concerned,  a  solution 
corresponding  to  the  national  ideal  and  destiny  of  the  Romanian  nation.  His 
Majesty  answered  that  he  could  not  have  another  sentiment  and  another  ideal 
thiin  his  nation’s.  The  professoriate  then  set  up  a  committee  of  action  aimed 
at  deciding  the  Government  to  be  in  unison  with  the  country  and  to  under¬ 
take  a  militant  policy  in  support  of  national  claims.”  147 

In  a  telegram  to  A.  Beldiman,  the  Romanian  plenipotentiary  in 
Berlin,  Nicoiae  Filipescu  said  about  the  mood  of  the  population  : 

“Popular  demonstrations  are  permitted,  but  not  instigated.  Proof  thereof  is  the 
fact  that  my  name  is  used  to  encourage  demonstrations.  There  is  great  exci¬ 
tement  in  the  ranks  of  the  people  as  a  result  of  the  occupation  of  provinces 
inhabited  by  Romanians  and  of  the  fact  that  the  Romanian  soldiers  fight  al¬ 
ways  in  the  first  line  and  /yet  will  continue  to  live  under  the  former  oppres¬ 
sion.  The  only  solution  is  the  promise  and  guarantee  of  a  liberal  and  humane 
regime.  Otherwise  there  is  no  hope.  Generalities  and  phrases  like  ‘the  great 
danger’  (on  the  part  of  Russia)  are  worthless.  We  have  reached  the  eleventh 
hour  when  the  people’s  mood  can  still  be  changed,  but  only  through  sincere 
and  generous  concessions.”  y‘g 

Legiunaa  ardeleana  (The  Transylvanian  Legion),  headed  by  poet 
Octavian  Goga,  was  set  up  at  Bucharest  in  February  1915.  A  report 
of  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Command  defined  it  politically  as  similar 
to  the  Cultural  League  and  militarily  as  something  between  a  mili¬ 
tants’  association  and  a  volunteer  corps.  149  It  was  true  that  the  Legion 
appealed  mainly  to  the  Romanians  across  the  mountains.  Its  colours 
were  those  of  the  Romanian  flag  —  ~ed,  yellow  and  blue  —  but  they 
were  placed  horizontally.  They  carried  an  eagle  and  the  symbolic 
portraits  of  Horea,  Closca,  Cri?an  and  Avram  Iancu.  The  membership 
of  the  Legion  grew  rapidly  :  many  ex-soldiers  who  had  served  in  the 
Austrian-Kungarian  army  and  crossed  the  Carpathians  joined  it.  In 
September  it  had  800  members  and  in  November  almost  3,000.  In 
October  it  started  publishing  Ardealul  (Transylvania),  its  press  organ. 
In  a  motion  adopted  on  22  September,  the  members  of  that  organi¬ 
zation  took  an  oath  under  the  colours  : 

“We  will  die  or  *v  e  will  win  side  by  side  with  Romania’s  valiant  army.” m 

Parallel  to  Acfiunea  na[ionala  (an  association  which  had  openly 
advocated  Romania’s  entry  in  the  war  by  the  side  of  the  Entente  as 
early  as  the  autumn  of  1914),  Actiuma  vatriotica  was  set  up  in  the 
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spring  xof  1915.  The  chairman  of  this  organization  was  Victor  Ionescu„ 
who  initiated  the  great  meeting  held  in  the  Roman  Stadium  on  li 
June  1915  and  addressed  by  Vasile  Lucaciu,  Octavian  Goga  and  Ion. 
Gantacuzino.  The  last-mentioned  speaker  stated  plainly  : 

“Do  not  forget  that  in  the  country  of  Tudor  Vladimirescu  and  in  the  country 
of  Horea  there  is  no  governmental  power  what-ever  that  could  indefinitely 
delay,  without  the  risk  of  collapsing,  the  eventual  fulfilment  of  our  national 
aspirations.”  141 

Pressed  by  public  opinion,  political  parties  and  groups  began, 
declaring  for  extensive  and  immediate  action  in  support  of  national 
unity.  Acpunea  nationala,  was  such  a  group  which  had  separated  from 
the  Conservative  Party  and  was  led  by  Nicolae  Filipescu,  Mihai  Can- 
tacuzino  and  Barbu  $tefanescu-Delavranoea  ;  it  was  soon  joined  by 
the  Democratic  Conservatives  rallied  round  Take  Ionescu.  It  was  a 
strong  organization  which  advocated  Romania’s  intervention  by  the 
side  of  the  Entente  and  the  liberation  of  the  territories  under  Aus- 
trian-Hungarian  rule.  The  propaganda  of  both  Acfiunea  nationala  and 
Actiunea  vatriotica  had  a  wide  audience  ;  the  slogans  they  launched 
—  “Let’s  cross  the  Carpathians  !”  —  “The  hour  of  liberation  has 
struck  !”  —  were  enthusiastically  adopted  by  Romanian  public  opinion. 
In  its  turn,  the  press  never  tired  of  writing  in  favoour  of  Romania’s 
entry  in  the  war  against  the  Central  Powers  with  a  view  to  liberating 
Transylvania  and  the  Banat.  The  leaders  of  the  Transylvanian  unionist 
national  movement,  headed  by  Octavian  Goga,  Vasile  Lucaciu  and  Oni- 
sifor  Ghibu,  who  had  crossed  the  Carpathians  into  Romania  in  1914, 
co-operated  with  the  Cultural  League,  the  National  Action  and  other 
political  organizations  in  championing  the  country’s  complete  unifi¬ 
cation.  Tribuna  (formerly  printed  at  Sibiu)  was  published  in  Bucharest 
as  a  „political  and  cultural11  weekly  and  its  staff  included  Transylvanian 
Romanians. 

In  September  1915,  the  most  dedicated  advocates  of  Romania’s 
intervention  with  a  view  to  unifying  the  whole  nation  joined  and  set 
up  Federatia  unionista,  which  included  Conservatives  from  Niculae 
Filipescu’s  group,  Democratic  Conservatives  (followers  of  Take  Ionescu) 
and  representatives  of  the  Transylvanians  who  had  constituted  Liga 
pentru  unitale  nationala  a  romanilor  transilvaneni  (The  League  for 
National  Unity  of  the  Transylvanian  Romanians).  The  leadership  of 
the  Unionist  Federation  included  :  Nicolae  Filipescu  as  chairman,  Take 
Ionescu,  Simion  Mandrescu,  Dr.  Ion  Cantacuzino,  Barbu  Delavrancea, 
Octavian  Goga,  Dr.  C.  I.  Istrati,  Vasile  Lucaciu,  Nicolae  Xenopol  and 
others.  The  Federation  organized  the  propaganda  in  favour  of  the 
Romanian  national  state  during  the  months  preceding  Romania’s 
entry  in  the  war. 

Nicolae  Titulescu  was  a  prominent  orator  of  that  association. 

In  the  memorable  speech  he  delivered  at  Ploie$ti  on  3  May  1915,  he 
pointed  out  that 

“Romania  cannot  be  whole  without  Transylvania.  Transylvania  is  the  cradle 
which  protected  her  childhood,  it  is  the  school  which  shaped  her  nation,  it  is 
the  charm  which  supported  her  life..  Transylvania  is  not  only  the  heart  of 
political  Romaria  ;  look  at  the  map  :  Transylvania  is  the  heart  of  geographical 
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Romania  !  The  springs  that  have  fed  Romanianism  in  history  issue  from  its 
summits...”  151 

“We  need  Transylvania,  and  we  shall  have  to  deserve  it,  and  we  will  deserve 
it  by  shedding  our  blood,  fqr  flesh  does  not  adhere  to  flesh  unless  blood> 
flows.” 

Eminent  political,  cultural  and  scientific  figures  like  Nicolae 
Iorga,  Barbu  f?tefanescu-Delavrancea,  Take  Ionescu,  Ion  Gradi^teanu* 
A.  D.  Xenopol  and  many  others  advocated,  at  meetings,  in  public  lec¬ 
tures  and  in  the  press,  resolute  action  of  the  Romanian  Government 
against  Austria-Hungary.  A  similar  activity  was  carried  out  by  Cercul 
bucovinenilor  transilvanenilor  din  Bucuresti  (The  Bucharest  Circle 
of  Bucovinians  and  Transylvanians)  through  the  paper  Ardealul. 
Being  aware  of  the  imperative  demand  of  the  moment,  Vasile  Lu- 
caciu  stated  : 

“We  do  not  want  subjugation,  we  want  freedom.  We  do  not 
want  to  oppress  other  countries  and  other  peoples,  we  want  to  libe¬ 
rate  the  Romanian  nation.  We  do  not  want  to  invade  territories  that 
dc  not  belong  to  us  :  we  only  want  to  secure  our  national  rights,  of 
which  we  have  been  unjustly  deprived  for  centuries.”  155  In  his  turn* 
Octavian  Goga  said  : 

“Austria-Hungary  is  an  ethnic  conglomerate,  mads  up  of  peoples  with  different 
destinies...  Under  the  circumstances  every  authentic  thinker  is  bound  to  see 
that  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  peoples  on  this  wretched  soil,  should'; 
be  freed.  That  is  why  crushing  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  removing  this  moral 
cancer  from  Europe’s  body  is  a  serious  task  of  international  sanitation.” 156 

Likewise,  the  political  demonstrations  of  Transylvanian  and 
Buccvinian  refugees  provided  opportunities  of  voicing  the  country’s 
feeling  and  will.  The  number  of  Romanians  who  had  come  from  the 
provinces  under  foreign  rule  ran  into  the  thousands  and  kept  growing .. 
A  committee  was  set  up  for  Government-funded  assistance  to  the 
Romanian  refugees  from  across  the  Carpathians.  Almost  all  were  given 
jobs.  All  Transylvanian  and  Bucovinian  journalists  and  writers  were 
offered  opportunities  of  describing  the  situation  in  the  occupied  terri¬ 
tories.  The  refugees  carried  on  intense  public  activities  within  pa¬ 
triotic  and  cultural  associations,  such  as  the  Cultural  League  Cercul 
Tomanilcr  de  peste  munti  (the  Circle  of  Romanians  from  Across  the- 
Mountains),  the  Transylvanian  Legion,  Infrafirea  (Fraternity),  the  Car¬ 
pathians  etc.  On  March  15/28  they  organized  a  congress  of  the  Ro¬ 
manians  from  across  the  borders  at  the  Romanian  Athenaeum  im 
Bucharest.  The  speakers  —  among  whom  Emilian  Slusanski,  Vasile 
Stoica,  Simion  Mindreseu,  Ion  Ursu,  Vasile  Lucaciu  —  dealt  exten¬ 
sively  with  the  united  struggle  the  Romanians  had  carried  on  along 
the  centuries  for  justice  and  liberty  ;  they  recalled  the  great  moments, 
in  the  national  history  —  the  Union  of  1600,  the  Union  of  1859,  the- 
War  of  Independence  of  1877 — 1878  — ,  denounced  the  policy  of  op¬ 
pression  and  denationalization  pursued  by  the  Austrian-Hungarian 
authorities,  and  pointed  out  that  the  most  urgent  demand  was  the 
selfless  struggle  of  the  whole  nation  for  liberation  and  state  unity.  153 
In  the  motion  it  adopted  the  congress 
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"requested  the  Government  to  hasten  to  liberate  their  brothers  from  the 
Austrian- Hungarian  sway,  as  they  were  threatened  with  extermination  by  ene¬ 
mies  within  and  without.”  158 

One  aspect  of  the  solidarity  of  all  Romanians  in  the  fight  for 
national  unity  was  the  opposition,  manifested  in  various  forms,  of 
the  Romanians  drafted  in  the  Austrian-Hungarian  army.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  soldiers,  Romanians  and  of  other  nationalities,  deserted 
on  the  fronls  in  Russia,  Italy  and  Serbia.  Confidential  reports  and 
notes  revealed  that  the  situation  on  the  front  was  “worrying”  for  the 
cause  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire.  Many  soldiers  crossed  the  border  into 
Romania  and  enrolled  in  the  Romanian  army.  Admitting  these  facts 
And  correlating  them  with  a  possible  action  by  Romania,  a  report  of 
the  local  authorities  in  Transylvania  read  : 

“In  case  of  a  Romanian  invasion  we  must  reckon  with  an  uprising  of  the 
population,  and  even  with  a  revolt  of  the  Romanian  officers  and  men  in  the 
army  who,  if  they  have  the  opportunity,  will  turn  against  us.  In  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  especially  in  the  ranks  of  the  intellectuals,  there  is  a  strong  desire 
■for  a  Greater  Romania,  and  if  the  invasion  occurred,  every  Romanian  without 

exception  would  work  for  this  ideal  ”  159 

,  ’  ' ■ ■ -  ’  ’  -  , 

The  Austrian  governor  of  Bucovina,  Count  Meran,  noted  „the 
Awfully  large  number1*  of  pupils  who  ran  away  from  Romanian  gym¬ 
nasiums  and  settled  in  Romania.  This  was  a  most  frequent  occurence 
in  1915 — 1916,  despite  extremely  tough  measures  taken  by  the 
Authorities. 

Courts  martial  tried  and  sentenced  to  death  or  imprisonment  a 
large  number  of  Romanians  for  “insubordination”,  “desertion,”  and 
'“treason”.  Mass  arrests  of  civilians  in  towns  and  villages  created  an 
Atmosphere  of  open  revolt. 

At  the  end  of  August  1915,  the  Austrian-Hungarian  authorities 
closed  their  borders  with  the  neutral  states,  including  Romania.  The 
newspapers  Epoca  (The  Epoch)  and  Dimineota  (The  Morning)  reported 
feverish  military  preparations  at  the  border  and  cited  draft  figures  : 
100,000  men  in  the  Banat,  40,000  at  Brasov,  four  army  corps  in  Bu¬ 
covina. 

The  external  crisis'  that  set  on  in  the  autumn  of  1915  inevitably 
induced  political  restlessness  in  the  Kingdom.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  occurred  a  break  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  most  of  the  Opposition.  In  October  1915,  big  rallies  were 
organized  at  Craiova  where  the  speakers  included  Dr.  Ion  Cantaeuzino, 
Octavian  Goga,  Take  Ionescu,  I.  Tanoviceanu,  C.  Argstoianu,  I.  Vra- 
biescu  ;  at  Ploiesti  :  V.  Lucaciu,  S.  Mindrescu,  T.  Ibnescu,  N.  Xenopol, 
Luca  Elefterescu,  Dr.  Marmeliuc  ;  at  Braila  :  N.  Filipescu,  I.  Ursu, 
Leonte  Moldovan,  Barbu  Delavrancea.  C.  T&slaoanu  ;  at  Tumu  Severin  : 
E.  Pangratti,  C.  I.  Istrati,  C.  Radulescu-Motru  ;  at  Constanta  :  I.  Gra- 
disteanu  and  Barbu  Delavrancea  ;  at  Galati  :  Vasile  Lucaciu.  Nicolae 
Titulescu,  C.  1.  Istrati,  Emil  Antonescu  ;  at  Ia$i  :  Nicolae  Filipescu, 
Take  Ionescu,  Octavian  Goga,  Vasile  Lucaciu,  P.  P.  Negulescu. 

Tension  was  growing  in  the  occupied  territories.  Deportations 
were  reported  from  Transylvania  in  November  1915.  News  capers 
named  more  than  300  Romanian  intellectuals  —  school-teachers, 
priests,  lawyers  —  who  had  been  taken  away  from  home  and  sent 
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to  prison  in  Hungary.  In  this  predicament  of  the  subjugated  Roma¬ 
nians,  the  Transylvanian  and  Bucovinian  refugees  met  in  the  Dacia 
hall  of  Bucharest  on  18/21  November.  S.  Mindrescu  declared  open 

“this  meeting  of  national  mourning.  Hereunto  we  have  come...  We  shall  not 
make  speeches,  for  we  are  here  to  shed  a  tear  over  the  calamities  that  have 
befallen  Transvlvania.” 

Vasile  Lucaciu  stated  : 

“We  are  standing  by  two  graves  :  that  of  our  people  at  home  and  that  of 
our  hopes.” 

Poet  George  Co$buc  had  sent  a  letter  in  which  he  said  : 

“It  grieves  me  that,  being  sick,  I  cannot  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  our 
Transylvanian  and  Bucovinian  brothers.  I  would  have  liked  to  raise  my  voice 
against  the  executioners  of  the  Romanian  race  and  to  pay  my  tribute  of  sor¬ 
row  for  the  suffering  of  our  people  at  home  /,../  My  grief  is  so  much  the 
greater  as  I  was  not  given  the  opportunity  to  see  my  only  son  die  for  the 
freedom  of  those  who  have  been  down-trodden  for  centuries.” 

In  conclusion,  the  meeting  adopted  a  motion 160  requesting  the 
Government  to  approach  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Cabinet  and  urge 
it  immediately  to  set  free  the  imprisoned  Transylvanian  Romanian, 
priests  and  intellectuals  and  to  pay  indemnities  to  the  families  of  the 
executed. 

Prime  Minister  Istvan  Tisza  himself  admitted  that  there  was 
restlessness  in  Transylvania.  In  a  telegram  to  the  highest  county  offi¬ 
cers  of  Transylvania  he  asked  them  to  take  measures  against  young 
Romanian  recruits  : 

“From  the  ranks  of  the  Romanian  recruits  who  were  recently  admitted  to  the- 
38th  Division  and  from  the  letters  sent  from  home  to  troops  on  the  front, 
one  can  see  that  the  mood  of  the  Romanian  inhabitants  of  Transylvania  has 
been  deteriorating  under  the  influence  of  the  news  about  an  impending  Ro¬ 
manian  invasion.  Please  check  on  such  signs  secretly  and  most  cautiously  so 
that  your  investigation  passes  unnoticed,  report  your  findings,  and  proceed 
with  utmost  severity  in  all  instance  of  instigation  and  temptation.” 161 
t .  . . r  ' 

Grov/ing  pressure  on  the  Romanians  is  also  illustrated  by  the 
confidential  order  of  the  Hungarian  minister  of  justice,  Istvan  Balogh, 
to  the  Hungarian  attorney  general  of  Cluj,  prescribing 

“the  confiscation  of  the  real  estate  and  movables  of  the  Romanians  who  settled 
in  Romania,  among  whem  Octavian  Goga,  Imbroane  Avram,  Onisifor  Ghibu, 
Octavian  Taslaoanu  a.o.”  lf2 

The  Romanians  whose  nationalistic  opinons  were  considered 
dangerous  were  under  constant  surveillance  :  their  identity  cards  were 
stamped  with  the  letters  P.V.  (politisch  verdachtig  =  politically 
suspect).  163  Many  Romanian  newspapers  were  suppressed  :  Adevarul 
(Truth),  the  organ  of  the  Romanian  Branch  of  the  Social-Democratic 
Party  of  Hungary,  Luceafarul  (The  Morning  Star)  of  Sibiu,  both  from 
August  1914  :  Libertatea  (liberty)  and  Foaia  interesanta  (The  In¬ 
teresting  News)  of  Orastie  in  January  1915,  Romanul  (The  Romanian) 
of  Arad  in  February  1918,  and  Foaia  Poporului  (The  People’s  Paper) 
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of  Sibiu  in  August  of  the  same  year.  Other,  less  important,  periodicals 
•were  also  forced  to  discontinue  publication  in  the  spring  of  1916  ; 
Foaia  ?colastica  (The  School  News  Sheet)  of  Blaj,  Vatra  $colara  (The 
School  Hearth)  of  Sibiu,  Reuniuneo.  invatatorilor  (The  Teachers’ 
Meeting)  of  Arad,  Educatorul  (The  Educator)  of  Oravita,  Gazeta  in- 
vatatorilor  (The  Teachers’  Gazette)  of  Simleu.  The  state  of  siege  having 
been  declared,  political  activity  was  banned.  Many  militants  of  the 
Romanian  National  Party  and  the  Romanian  Branch  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  “were  called  up  and  sent  to  the  front”,  as  the 
Transylvanian  socialist  Tiron  Albani  recalled.  164  The  Government  at 
Budapest  sent  gendarmes  to  all  Romanian  villages,  and  peasants, 
■workers  and  intellectuals  who  had  never  been  involved  in  politics 

were  accused  of  high  treason,  arrested  and  interned.  Some  were  even 
■court-mar  liallcd.  From  1914  to  1918  almost  50,000  Romanian  Tran¬ 
sylvanians  were  taken  away  from  their  homes.  165 

Reprisals  were  also  ordered  against  the  working  class  and  its 
organization.  The  telegrams  of  Hungary’s  prime  minister,  Istvan 
Tisza,  to  the  ministerial  commissary  at  Petro?ani,  Miklos  Kostial, 
■contained  instructions  for  the  repression  of  the  miners’  strike  in  the 
Jiu  Valley  : 

P'  n  '» 

■“The  attitude  oi  the  striking  miners  compels  the  Government  to  enforce  mili¬ 
tary  laws  most  strictly.”  16t 

.1  -  .tr?i  MV'm*  lip  ■  4 

Illustrative  of  the  stand  which  politicians  in  Budapest  took  to¬ 
ward  Romania  and  her  position  to  the  Transylvanian  question  are 
the  declarations  of  Hungarian  statesmen  published  by  the  Az  est 
paper.  For  example,  Count  Khuen-Hedervary,  the  leader  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labour  Party,  stated  : 

"T  am  aware  that  Romania’s  prudent  policy  is  pursued  with  great  skill  and 
that  Romanian  statesmen  can  obtain  the  various  advantages  they  are  seeking 
mow  with  the  Central  Powers,  now  with  the  Allies.  That  is  why  I  do  not 
attach  great  importance  to  the  attempts  that  have  been  visible  in  Romania  in 
the  past  few  days.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  nobody  can  predict  the  future. 
"We  must  take  into  account  all  possibilities  and  we  must  also  admit  that  the 
plotting  of  the  Entente  in  Romania  may  succeed.  If  this  happens,  we  have  fulfiled 

JO 

our  role.”  ,  f 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commission,  Berzeviczy, 
noted  : 

“We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  Romanian  neighbour  will  keep  neu¬ 
tral  for  a  long  time  to  come,  because  this  is  to  his  advantage.  Nevertheless, 
■wo  are  prepared  for  all  contingencies.” 

Count  Apponyi,  the  leader  of  the  Independence  Party,  said  : 

”‘I  do  not  want  to  believe  that  Romania  pursues  a  compromising  policy  by 
joining  Russia.  And  yet,  if  this  incredible  mistake  occurred,  it  would  doubtless 
aggravate  our  miltary  situation,  but  Hungary’s  staying  power  would  also  in¬ 
crease  twofold,  since  for  her  it  would  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death.” 


Count  Zichy,  leader  of  the  Catholic  People’s  Party,  declared  ; 

“One  cannot  seriously  doubt  that  Romania  will  keep  neutral  despite  all  the 
machinations  of  the  Entente.  If,  nevertheless,  our  army  has  to  take  actions 
against  Romania,  this  country  will  have  to  fight  against  tigers,  not  against 
human  beings  ‘J 

Batthyani,  deputy  leader  of  Count  Karolyi’s  party,  pointed  out 

that 

!  i  -  r 

“What  we  must  primarily  do  in  our  policy  towards  the  Romanians  is  not  to 
prove  weak.”  iC‘ 

The  broad  movement  for  national  unity,  the  firm  attitude  of 
Romanian  public  opinion  in  support  of  the  struggle  against  the  Dual 
Monarchy  are  also  reflected  in  parliamentary  debates.  For  instance,, 
on  15  November  1915,  when  Parliament  opened,  the  King’s  speech, 
was  greeted  with  “We  want  Transylvania  !”  Prominent  political  figu¬ 
res  took  the  floor  and  described  atrocities  committed  by  the  Austrian— 
Hungarians  in  Transylvania  and  Bucovina.  In  the  Chamber  and  the 
Senate,  Nicolae  Filipescu  and  Nicolae  Iorga  mentioned  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  violence  and  brutality  against  the  Romanians  in  those 
provinces.  Here  are  excerpts  from  one  of  Iorga’s  speeches  : 

“Across  the  Prut,  in  Bucovina,  the  industrious  and  unflinching  peasants  who 
have  jealously  preserved  our  ancestors’  tongue  up  to  now,  and  who  have  pro¬ 
tected  Romanian  customs  as  vigilant  guards  keep  watch  on  a  distant  border., 
are  threatened  with  extinction... 108 

"Tens  of  thousands  of  men  are  forced  to  dig  trenches  —  hundreds  of  priests-- 
and  other  white-haired  leaders  are  packed  in  prison  at  Cluj,  Arad  and  Seghe- 
din.  The  Romanian  School  and  Church  are  yearning  after  and  struggling  for 
a  little  sunshine,  for  a  breath  of  air.  Every  Romanian  cultural  association  anti 
establishment  is  destroyed,  every  civil  right  is  abolished...  Can  a  people  exist 
without  School,  without  Church,  without  cultural  and  political  organizations...  T 
...There  cannot  be  a  greater  sorrow  than  theirs,  there  cannot  be  a  deeper 
response  than  the  one  in  our  souls.”  161 

Take  Ionescu  followed  a  similar  line  of  thought  : 

“No  politician,  no  party,  no  parliament,  nobody  can  take  Romania  along  the:^ 
path  Mr.  Carp  and  Mr.  Stere  are  pointing  out,  I  am  positive  about  it.  The  only 
real  and  possible  direction  the  country  can  follow  at  these  moments  is  that 
inherited  from  our  forefathers.  We  have  not  been  a  country  of  Quixotes,  but 
we  have  not  been  a  country  of  fools  either  ;  from  the  village  teacher  holding, 
the  map  of  Trajan’s  Dacia  or  counting  the  Romanian  lands  under  foreign  rule,, 
to  the  politician,  all  —  even  as  they  signed  a  treaty  binding  us  to  Austria  — 
bore  ‘Transylvania  and  national  unity’  written  in  fiery  characters  in  their- 
souls.” ),u  /(  J  (id 

The  politicians  in  Transylvania  were  bent  on  responding  to  the 
warm  and  affectionate  gestures  of  their  brothers  in  Romania.  A  year- 
had  passed  and  the  representatives  of  the  Romanians  in  Hungary’s 
Parliament  had  been  forced  to  suspend  their  activity.  The  national 
press  could  only  write  what  it  was  allowed  to.  171  The  Romanian  de¬ 
puty  Teodor  Mihali  pointed  out  that  :  “Even  as  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  troops  of  its  race  are  fighting  in  the  Austrian-Hungarian  army,  the- 
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Tisza  Cabinet  has  not  discontinued  its  policy  of  oppressing  the  other 
nations  in  Hungary/’  172 

The  reports  of  foreign  diplomats  in  Romania  informed  on  the 
extensive  actions  through  which  the  people  demanded  immediate  in¬ 
tervention  with  a  view  to  liberating  the  Romanian  territories  from 
Austrian-Iiungarian  dominion.  For  instance,  the  Austrian-Hungarian 
consul  at  Braila,  Hakman,  reported  to  Czernin  on  the  meeting  of  the 
League  :  “The  local  branch  of  the  Cultural  League  had  a  big  rally 
which  was  also  attended  by  the  former  premier  N.  Filipescu,  patriot 
Vasile  Lucaciu,  B.  Delavrancea,  I.  Gradi?teanu,  poet  Octavian  Goga, 
N.  Titulescu,  Paul  Teodoru,  Dr.  Giani  and  the  editor  of  the  Adevarul 
newspaper,  C.  Mile,  who  had  come  from  Bucharest  on  that  very  day.” 
All  the  above-mentioned  guests  from  Bucharest  made  enthusiastic 
speeches,  urging  to  immediate  action  against  Hungary  and  concluding 
almost  invariably  by  calling  on  the  audience  : 

“Forward,  to  Transylvania  !  Filipescu  pointed  out  in  his  speech  that  this 
meeting  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  country-wide  national  campaign." i7? 

.  J  ' 

The  Italian  vice-consul  Serpi  informed  the  Italian  minister  in 
Bucharest  that 

“‘...the  meeting  yesterday  is  worth  mentioning  in  particular  for  the  seriousness 
with  which  it  proceeded  and  for  the  personalities  that  took  part  in  it.  Almost 
the  whole  central  committee  of  the  National  Action  came  from  the  capital 
•city...  The  speech  of  former  minister  Filipescu  was  notworthy ;  he  began  by 
saying  ihat  the  Government  could  count  on  the  training  and  value  of  the  army 
and  on  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  who  have  a  genuine  and  profound 
sense  of  their  duties.  The  present  neutrality,  he  added,  was  a  fairly  risky  game 
for  Romania  and  it  might  result  in  unpleasant  surprises  :  a  country  which  has 
claims  to  achieve  cannot  remain  inactive.  Until  a  few  months  ago  the  Austrian- 
■German  bloc  promised  concessions  to  the  Romanians  of  Transylvania  in  com¬ 
pensation  lor  neutrality.  Now,  attempting  to  intimidate  Romania,  the  Central 
Empires  no  longer  keep  secret  the  accords  concluded  at  Vienna  and  Berlin  to 
the  detriment  of  that  population.  In  case  of  an  Austrian-German  victory,  the 
Transylvanians  will  be  left  under  the  complete  control  of  Hungary,  which  will 
use  all  possible  means  of  limiting  their  freedom  and  of  putting  out  the  last 
flicker  of  national  consciousness  in  them.  The  Romanian  people  must  resist 
the  enticing  voices  urging  them  to  rise  against  Russia  in  order  to  get  Bessa¬ 
rabia  back  ;  Transylvania  is  a  major  question  of  the  day  for  Romania.” 174 

The  ideal  of  national  unity  carried  away  all  social  classes  and 
political  parlies.  Even  the  members  of  the  Conservative  Club  of  Stu¬ 
dies,  who  met  in  Bucharest  under  Ion  Lahovary’s  chairmanship,  over¬ 
came  differences  of  opinion  and  demanded  immediate  intervention. 
In  his  speech,  reported  by  O.  Czernin,  the  Austrian-Hungarian  minister, 
Ion  Lahovary  said  : 

“‘The  meaning  of  the  word  ‘union’  must  pervade  our  whole  consciousness  and 
we  must  follow  the  example  of  noble  Belgium,  whose  name  will  endure  for 
•ever  in  the  history  of  peoples.  Minor  matters  cannot  divide  us,  and  the  great 
^question  of  our  ideal  cannot  split  us  into  two  Romanies.  All  Romanians  have 
one  and  the  same  ideal  and  that  is  why  we  must  be  of  one  mind...  At  this 
significant  hour,  when  Romania’s  interests  call  for  the  union  of  all  forces,  we 
must  not  suspect  or.e  another." 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1916  Romanian  public  opinion 
declared  openly  for  war  against  Austria-Hungary  and  for  the  liberation 
of  the  occupied  Romanian  territories.  The  report  an  Austrian-Hungarian 
officer  sent  from  Romania  to  the  Supreme  Command  of  the  Austrian- 
Hungarian  Army  is  highly  instructive  : 

“The  frame  of  mind  in  the  past  few  weeks,  and  especially  since  the  great  suc¬ 
cesses  in  the  Balkans,  has  been  turning  against  us.  From  the  very  first  instant, 
as  a  newcomer  I  have  had  the  feeling  that  I  was  in  enemy  country.  An  attitude- 
unfavourable  to  the  Central  Powers,  lest  I  call  it  hatred  of  us,  is  manifest  every¬ 
where  and  in  every  instance.  Leaving  aside  most  of  the  press,  everywhere- 
in  the  streets,  in  shop  windows,  in  caricature,  in  cinematography  etc.  one  is 
struck  exclusively  by  motifs  of  friendship  towards  the  Entente.  With  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  relations  between  citizens  of  our  state  and  Romanian  society  have  ceased. 
Officers  which  had  entertained  relations  with  our  colony  at  Galafi  have  stated 
quite  sincerely  that  they  would  be  defined  as  ’suspects’  if  they  carried  on  those 
relations.  People  say  that  a  similar  state  of  affairs  is  prevalent  in  Bucharest, 
too.”  ™ 

Actions  organized  abroad,  at  Paris  and  Rome,  in  1915  —  lectures, 
publications,  conversations  with  Western  poiltical  leaders  —  by 
G.  Diamandy,  I.  Cantacuzino,  C.  Istrati,  Vasile  Lucaciu,  C.  Argen- 
toianu  were  highly  beneficial  to  the  policy  of  co-operation  with  the- 
Entente.  During  his  visit  to  Russia  in  February-March  1916,  Nicolae 
Filipescu  met  with  the  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Alexeyev,  with 
Foreign  Minister  Sazonov  and  other  politicians  and  successfully 
furthered  the  Romanian  cause.  The  Czar  promised  Russian  military 
co-operation  in  the  Dobruja  and  250,000  troops  on  that  front  in 
support  of  the  Romanian  Army. 

It  was  the  period  when  the  Romanian  Government  was  pre¬ 
venting  the  supply  of  the  south-eastern  front  by  the  Central  Powers  r 
hundreds  of  railway  waggons,  loaded  with  arms  and  food,  which  had 
to  reach  Bulgaria  and  in  particular  Turkey  by  crossing  Romania  were 
discovered,  confiscated  or  sent  back  to  the  border  with  Hungary.  177 
At  the  same  time,  Romanian-Serbian-Greek  co-operation  in  the  com¬ 
plicated  arms  and  ammunition  supply  was  considerably  expanded. 

In  that  context,  the  Entente  Powers  intensified  action  aimed  at 
including  Romania  in  their  strategic  and  operational  plans.  Using  the 
territory  of  Romania  as  a  passageway  for  Russian  troops  marching  to 
Bulgaria  in  the  campaign  against  Constantinople  was  regarded  by 
the  Russian  Headquarters  as  “a  fundamental  operation.”  173 

Romania’s  position  was  described  by  Prime  Minister  I.  I.  C. 
BrStianu  in  his  interview  with  the  Journal  de  Geneve  : 

“Romania  actually  demands  only  restitutio  in '  integrum ,  she  is  not  bent  or» 
conquest  in  other  parts.  Romania  rises  only  to  free  her  brethren  who  have 
always  been  connected  to  her  by  the  closest  ties...  For  the  future  peace  of 
Europe,  for  the  stability  of  the  new  order,  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the 
principle  of  nationality  triumph  for  all  the  European  states  concerned,  hence 
for  Romania  too.  A  Romania  that  would  gather  all  her  sons  of  whom  the  vi¬ 
cissitudes  of  time  deprived  her,  a  strong  Romania,  will  guarantee  peace  and 
understanding  in  the  East.” 179  V  re  n  - 
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Serbia’s  defeat  at  the  close  of  1915  appeared,  in  the  words  used 
foy  Flacara,  as 

■“a  defeat  of  mankind...  It  is  the  most  painful  lot  that  can  befall  a  free  people, 
■who  loves  freedom  and  can  die  for  it.  We  are  horrified,  We  who  remember 
■our  past  servitudes  and  who  have  dreams  as  bright  as  those  of  the  unhappy 
.heroes  between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic  Sea.”  180  |T" 

For  Romania,  Serbia’s  fall  spelt  out,  among  other  things,  the 
loss  of  her  communications  with  the  Allies  via  Salonika  and  Kladova, 
which  was  seriously  to  affect  the  supply  of  the  Romanian  army. 
From  then  on,  Romania’s  fate  was  more  closely  linked  to  Russia’s. 
Romania’s  entry  in  the  war  depended  on  the  resumption  of  the  Russian 
offensive  in  Galicia  and  on  the  transport  of  arms  and  ammunition  by 
the  Russian  railways  ;  last  but  not  least,  it  depended  on  the  opening 
of  a  front  at  Salonika  with  a  view  to  holding  the  Bulgarian  army 
in  check.  With  her  southern,  western  and  northern  borders  tightly 
Feld  in  the  grip  of  the  Central  Powers  and  their  allies,  Romania  could 
not  move  and  had  to  wait  for  miltary  initiatives  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance. 

On  28  November,  Bratianu  told  Blondel  : 

"I  am  happy  to  see  that,  being  aware  of  Romania’s  difficult  strategic  position, 
Mr  Briand  (the  new  French  premier,  ed )  is  still  confident  and  does  not  appear 
to  be  as  eager  as  certain  French  papers  to  see  us  join  in  action,  which  we 
shall  do  but  in  the  conditions  that  are  known  to  you.” 181 

.  '1 

Under  the  circumstances,  in  January  1916,  Victor  Antonescu 
and  Colonel  Rudeanu,  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Paris,  apprised  the 
French  Government  of  the  conditions  under  which  Romania  would 
Intervene.  Its  motive  for  action  being  the  liberation  of  Transylvania, 
-Bucovina  and  the  Banat,  and  not  waging  war  on  Bulgaria  and  Turkey, 
the  Romanian  Government  envisaged  an  offensive  against  Austria- 
Hungary  in  the  direction  of  Transylvania  and  believed  it  would  be 
successful  provided  the  Entente  secured  the  front  in  Dobruja  by 
sending  a  200,000-strong  corps  and  by  having  the  Russians  attack 
from  the  north-west  and  the  French  in  the  Balkans  (the  expeditionary 
corps  under  General  Sarrail’s  command).  However,  the  Russian 
Command  estimated  that  those  were  inadequate  conditions,  given  the 
length  of  the  Romanian  fiont  —  1,300  km.  Moreover,  the  concentration 
of  Russian  forces  in  Dobruja  and  a  war  with  Bulgaria  were  considered 
undesirable  both  strategically  and  politically,  as  the  Czarist  Govern¬ 
ment  envisaged  a  separate  peace  with  Turkey  and  a  rapprochement 
-with  Bulgaria.  In  fact,  Grand  Duke  Cyril  had  undertaken  a  journey 
"to  Bucharest  in  November  1915.  Before  leaving,  on  14  November,  he 
had  received  Foreign  Minister  Sazonov  who  had  asked  him  to  avoid 
saying  anything  that  might  have  been  interpreted  as  a  request  : 

“Your  Imperial  Highness  should  only  confirm  the  friendly  sentiments  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  His  Government  have  towards  Romania.  For  the  time  being  we 
■cannot  do  anything  more.” 

■Yet  the  Grand  Duke  was  to  try  to  obtain  two  pieces  of  information  from  Queen 
Maria,  to  whom  he  was  related  by  marriage  (his  wife  was  her  sister)  :  firstly, 
if  Bratianu’s  position  was  as  solid  as  it  looked,  and  secondly,  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  BrStianu  fell  from  power  ?  183 
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In  January  1916,  General  Alexeyev  expressed  his  disagreement  with  the 
Romanian  proposals,  because  he  believed  that  Russian  interests  would 
be  better  met  il  Romania  continued  in  the  same  position. 

"With  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  Russian  Headquarters  to  enter  into 
Romania  and  to  attack  Cernauti  from  the  rear,  the  Italian  ambassador 
to  Bucharest,  Fasciotti,  reported  in  a  telegram  to  the  Italian  premier  : 
“On  every  occasion  Bratianu  has  repeated  that  he  will  not  permit  any  foreign 
arrny  transit  across  his  own  territory  unless  he  decided  beforehand  that  the 
■Romanian  Army  would  join  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  he  wants 
the  Russians  to  cover  the  Romanian  right  flank  before  Romania  takes  action.”  183 

However,  after  the  great  German  offensive  was  launched  on  the 
western  front  in  February  1916,  the  French  Government  insisted 
with  the  Russian  Government  that  it  should  accept  co-operation  with 
Romania  in  the  terms  proposed  by  the  latter.  On  16  February,  Gene¬ 
ral  Joffre  sent  a  message  to  General  Alexeyev  pointing  out  that 

“There  is  no  price  we  should  not  pay  for  Romania’s  co-operation.” 184 

As  early  as  3  February,  Briand  realized  that  France  had  to  do 
something.  He  wrote  to  London  and  Petrograd,  asking  for  joint 
action  : 

“The  coalition  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Romania  will  not  be  able  to 
remain  neutral  for  a  long  time,  that  the  danger  for  her  is  growing  with  every 
passing  day,  and  that,  if  we  leave  to  the  Germans  full  freedom  to  intimidate 
and  threaten  the  Romanians  ana  do  not  interfere  with  their  action  in  any  way, 
the  chances  are  that  we  shall  see  the  Romanians  too  submitting  to  the  enemy’s 

3aw"  y  '  -V  •  ,  <n  .uni¬ 

on  6  February,  Russia  replied  by  sending  to  Bucharest  a  new 
military  attache,  Colonel  Tatarinov,  who  had  the  task  of  discussing 
with  the  Romanian  General  Staff  the  terms  of  a  military  convention. 
In  his  answer  to  Briand,  Edward  Grey  said  that  he  did  not  refuse, 
in  principle,  to  make  a  statement  to  the  Romanian  Government,  but 
this  would  entail  fixing  a  date  for  the  offensive  at  Salonika  and  it 
was  not  the  moment  to  do  that.  Assistance  from  the  Entente  was 
practically  nonexistent.  But  then  the  Germans  did  not  intend  to 
subject  Romania,  as  they  were  resolutely  marching  westwards,  ^  to 

"Verdun. 

Romania’s  position  was  a  major  topic  in  the  correspondence  of 
the  President  of  France  with  the  Czar  of  Russia.  In  his  letter  of 
1  March  1916,  the  former  wrote  : 

“.  .1  beg  lo  draw  Your  Majesty’s  attention  to  the  capital  importance  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Republic  attaches  to  Romania’s  future  decisions.  It  would  be 
•a  great  danger  for  the  Allies  if  that  country  gave  in,  sooner  or  later,  under 
pressure  from  Germany.  It  would  be  a  real  moral  and  military  failure  for  them 
merely  if  Romania  continued  in  her  neutrality  up  to  the  end  of  hostilities. 
France  is  willing  to  do  everything  in  her  power  in  order  to  decide  Romania  to 
take  action.  I  do  not  doubt  that  Your  Majesty  appreciates  the  paramount  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Romania’s  co-operation.  You  gave  a  telling  proof  of  Your  Majesty’s 
feelings  when  the  territorial  claims  of  Romania  were  examined.  Today,  when 
these  delicate  questions  have  been  settled  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  military  plan  and  conditions,  I  am  sure  that  Your  Majesty  will  use 
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he  pacificatory  will  in  these  fresh  negotiations,  so  that  the  two  armies,  Russian 
and  Romanian,  be  assigned  a  mission  and  a  field  of  action  in  which  each  may 
make  the  greatest  contribution  for  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  common  cause. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Romania  wants  to  direct  her  main  thrust  at  the  regions 
set  aside  for  her  under  diplomatic  agreements  and  it  is  likely  that  the  Ro¬ 
manian  army,  supported  by  the  more  solid  and  more  experienced  Russian 
army,  would  be  stirred  by  its  liberating  role  in  a  region  where  it  would  find 
its  kinsfolk.  Undcubtedlv,  Your  Majesty  weighed  these  considerations  before  T 
did,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that,  thanks  to  Your  Majesty’s  prevasive  and  high 
authority,  the  difficulties  still  preventing  the  conclusion  of  a  military  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  overcome.”  186 

That  letter  restored  Romania  to  her  actual  position  of  a  military 
power  requested  to  co-operate  with  the  Quadruple  Entente,  as  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  had  already  demanded  in  March  1915,  not  in  the 
position  of  a  solicitant,  as  General  Alcxeyev  had  wished  her  to  be  on 
27  January  1916.  Nicholas  II  replied  on  5  March,  telling  Poincare 
that  Russia  wanted  to  secure  Romania’s  co-operation  to  which  “she 
attached  great  importance”.  Romania,  however,  did  not  appear  in¬ 
clined  to  negotiate.  JK;  In  fact,  the  Romanian  Government  did  not 
reject  negotiations,  it  only  set  some  conditions  because,  as  the  Prime 
Minister  told  Blondel, 

“as  long  as  the  only  thing  you  do  is  offer  resistance,  I  think  it  would  be  un¬ 
wise  to  abandon  my  presen  L  attitude  of  expectancy. 188 

The  Romanian  Government  demanded  :  a  strong  army  of  at. 
least  500,000  operating  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
against  the  Bulgarians  and  Germans  ;  some  200,000  Russians  in 
Southern  Dobruja  to  prevent  a  Bulgarian  offensive  against  Romania  ; 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  amounts  needed  by  the  Romanian  army. 
If  these  conditions  were  fulfilled,  the  Romanian  army  would  march 
into  Transylvania,  but  it  would  have  to  be  supported  by  a  general 
attack  on  the  Russian  front  at  least.  Otherwise,  pointed  out  Bratianu, 
Romania’s  entry  would  have  no  effect.  For  the  Romanian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  miltary  operations  had  to  correspond,  in  broad 
outline,  to  the  national  aspirations,  the  more  so  as  territories  were 
claimed, 

“for,  at  the  moment  of  Peace,  actual  occupation  matters  often  more  than  all 
the  glorious  efforts  made  on  non-claimed  territories.”  183 

■>  ,  J  ')  : 

The  Romanian  army  had  no  business  in  Bulgaria  where  it  would 
have  become  a  defensive  pawn  of  the  Russian  army,  on  which  it 
would  have  fully  depended  ;  moreover,  if  it  fought  on  Bulgarian  soil, 
the  Romanian  army  would  not  have  the  impetus  it  needed  in  order 
to  achieve  the  national  objectives  on  which  Romanian  policy  hinged. 

“In  our  time,  nobody  can  make  a  war  if  national  consciousness  does  not 
understand  and  approve  of  that  war.”  130 

Furthermore,  who  could  guarantee  safety  in  the  rear  of  the  Romanian 
army  if  it  were  sent  across  the  Danube  ?  These  were  a  few  of  the 
considerations  that  made  the  statesmen  in  Bucharest  uphold  the  same 
strategic  objectives  as  before  in  case  of  participation  in  the  War  r 
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using  all  available  forces,  the  Romanians  would  launch  an  attack  in 
Transylvania,  while  their  southern  border  would  be  covered  by  action 
of  the  French  and  English  troops  of  Salonika  and  by  a  Russian  opera¬ 
tional  army  concentrated  in  Dobruia  But  General  Alexeyev  dis¬ 
regarded  Romania’s  considerations.  In  a  telegram  to  General  Joffre 


he  said  : 


jILUK’  9r: '  'O1 


*‘We  must  make  the  Romanians  understand  that  Romania’s  help  is  not  an  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  for  the  ^Allied  Powers.  Romania  may  count  on  a  future  com¬ 
pensation,  which  will  correspond  exactly  to  the  efforts  she  will  have  made 
and  to  her  military  actions.  ’ 191 


For  General  Alexeyev  Romania’s  involvement  in  war  was  a 
purely  military  question,  implying  a  southward  extension  of  the 
eastern  front.  Here  is  what  Blondel  wrote  to  Briand  on  10  March 
1916  : 

“Russia,  which  in  fact  does  not  seem  to  desire  a  formal  assurance  at  all,  since 
Romania  may  become  a  future  obstacle  to  her  ambitions,  will  see  without 
great  regret  the  Romanians  keep  aloof  up  to  the  last  minute,  which  will  offer 
the  Government  at  Petrograd  the  opportunity  of  rediscussing  the  concessions 

Russia  and  the  Entente  made  orally  or  in  writing  to  Mr.  Bratianu.” 

A  US 

The  next  day  he  wrote  again  : 

“Very  confidential...  I  am  convinced  that  the  Russian  Government  considers 
unequivocally  that  the  Romanian  question  falls  exclusively  within  its  province, 
and  it  can  hardly  accept  our  interference  in  discussions  on  a  possible  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Romanian  army  with  the  Russian  army.  Secondly,  I  am  in¬ 
creasingly  inclined  tc  believe  that  at  any  rate  the  Russian  Government  strives 
to  avoid,  as  long  as  possible,  a  direct  conflict  with  Bulgaria,  upon  which  certain 
circles  in  Russia  look  with  undeserved  kindness.  Consequently  it  is  only  a 
contra  coeur  that  the  Russian  Government  will  agree  to  send  Russian  troops 
to  Dobruja.”  **  < 

In  April  1916  the  representatives  of  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  in  Bucharest  were  instructed  by  their  governments  to  begin 
negotiations  with  Prime  Minister  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  with  a  view  to  the 
conclusion^  of  a  military  accord  between  Romania  and  Russia.  The 
Belgian  foreign  minister  informed  the  Belgian  ministers  in  Paris  and 
London  in  this  respect  : 

“France,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  think  that  Romania  can  no  longer  eschew 
■a  formal  promise  of  co-operation  and  confine  herself  to  a  neutrality  which  is 
"highly  detrimental  tc  the  Allies.  Consequently  they  instructed  their  represen¬ 
tatives  in  Bucharest  to  enter  with  Mr.  Bratianu  into  negotiations  which  should 
lead  to  the  conclusion  of  a  military  agreement  between  Romania  and  Russia. 
In  broad  outline  this  agreement  would  stipulate  :  1.  Romania’s  pledge  to  take 
the  field  against  the  Central  Powers  not  later  than  the  first  of  next  Junei; 
■2.  Russia’s  promise  to  secure  her  ally  through  a  strong  concentration  of  troops 
at  Reni,  against  a  flank  attack  of  Bulgaria  ;  3.  Romania’s  entry  would  have 
for  its  corollary  a  double  offensive  of  the  Russian  troops  in  the  Pripet-Cer- 
n&uti  sector  and  of  the  international  troops  setting  out  from  Salonika.  The 
joint  objective  would  be  the  Serbian  section  of  the  Danube  ;  4.  Finally,  Russia 
should  be  willing  to  fight  Bulgaria  even  if  the  Opposition  overthrew  King 
’Ferdinand. 
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“If  Mr.  Bratianu  refuses  to  sign  such  an  agreement  the  Allies  will  reach  the 
conclusion  that  Romania  intends  to  keep  neutral  up  to  the  end,  and  they  will 
withdraw  their  promises  regarding  the  fulfilment  of  her  national  aspirations 
at  Austria-Hungary’s  expense.”  103 

-  rD  )i  V  .n*»»  •  *i  r  *;.'i.r;dau  m  >•.•<-.■’  ”  r’«  '•  V"!  * 

On  22  April  1916,  the  Russian  military  attache  laid  the  blame 
for  the  failure  to  conclude  a  convention  on  Bratianu  because  he 
opposed 

.  .  ;  a  r.  .)■  r.r  '■  '  '  •'  •"«' 

“all  attempts  to  send  the  Romanian  army  across  the  Danube,  firmly  insisting 
on  a  single  direction  :  across  the  Carpathians.”  194 


Bratianu,  who  knew  what  was  going  on  behind  the  scenes  of 
secret  diplomacy,  did  not  hurry  to  engage  Romania  in  a  large-scale 
military  action  unless  he  was  sure  of  political  and  material  conditions 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  the  Romanian  army  to  achieve 
the  only  purpose  of  its  action  :  freeing  Transylvania,  Bucovina  and 
the  Banat.  That  was  why,  answering  to  the  Serbian  minister  in 
Bucharest,  Mar  ink  o  vie,  he  explained  Romania’s  neutral  position  : 

“The  goodwill  and  impotence  of  the  Allies  sacrificed  Belgium  and  Serbia,  and 
I  have  not  wanted  Romania  to  be  the  third.  The  best  officers,  he  went  on, 

let  me  know  that  I  should  keep  my  eyes  open  and  be  not  naive  as  to  believe 

in  the  Allies’  promises...  Romania  is  resolved  to  help  Serbia  become  great,  but 
she  must  choose  the  moment  so  that  the  risk  be  proportional  to  her  sacrifi¬ 
ces  and  that  moment  will  come  because  the  end  of  the  war  is  far.  The  war 

can  end  only  when  Germany  is  crushed,  and  Germany  is  still  very  powerful 

and  will  long  defend  herself.  In  the  meantime,  the  occasion  will  arise  for 
Romania  too  to  join  action  with  you,  as  Mr  Pasic  desires  it,  hand  in  hand, 
and  to  give  also  another  kind  of  and,  besides  maize.”  195. 

By  the  end  of  April  1916,  when  negotiations  with  the  Entente 
were  still  far  from  producing  any  result,  General  Alexeyev  wrote  to 
General  Joffre  : 

if  ,  „,5l-  4  ;  r;-  <  .  »•  if!  |  T  1  •  ■  'I---  in 

“Negotiations  with  Romania  are  proceeding  briskly,  but  the  Romanians  are  not 
willing  to  commit  themselves  through  a  written  convention.  Mr  Bratianu  keeps- 
saying  that  Romania  will  enter  the  conflict  only  at  the  opportune  and  favourable 
time.”  m 

•  i;  ’S,  dl|  u.l  .7).  1  IP  1  .j  1  ’  f.i-  •<  i  ,»;)M  '♦ 

Referring  to  public  opinion  in  Russia,  as  expressed  by  the  press 
of  Petrograd,  the  Belgian  diplomat  P.  de  Grotte  mentioned  that,  con¬ 
cluding  a  long  article,  the  newspaper  Novoe  (Time)  urged  the  Roma¬ 
nian  people  to  take  advantage  of  that  unique  moment  and  to  fulfil 
their  aspirations.  Naturally,  in  Russia  too  there  was  complete  silence 
about  Bessarabia.  197 

In  Bratianu’s  view  Romania  had  only  one  motive  to  join  in  war  : 
the  liberation  of  Transylvania,  Bucovina  and  the  Banat  ;  that  was  why 
he  did  not  want  the  Romanian  army  to  take  action  on  the  southern 
front  against  Bulgarian  troops  and  on  the  northern  front  against  Ger- 
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man  ones,  and  he  insisted  that  the  Allies  should  defend  those  two 
frontlines.  Saint-Aulaire  commented  on  that  attitude  : 

“Bratianu  is  resolved  to  give  the  war  a  national  character  and  to  gain  the  support 
of  all  public  opinion.”  lfe 

At  the  same  time,  because,  by  declaring  war  on  the  Central  Po¬ 
wers,  Romania  would  sever  all  commercial  links  between  herself  and 
those  Powers,  which  would  have  direct  effects  on  the  supply  of  her 
army  with  munition,  the  Romanian  Government  set  as  a  sine  qua  non 
condition  regular  arms  deliveries  to  Romania  from  the  West,  via 
Arkhangelsk  Despite  the  promises  France  and  Russia  had  made,  the 
question  was  still  pending.  The  Czarist  Government  even  tried  to  mi¬ 
nimize  Romania’s  military  potential  and,  implicitly,  her  future  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  war.  Worth  mentioning  in  this  respect  is  the  telegram 
which  Italy’s  ambassador  to  Bucharest,  Carlo  Fasciotti,  sent  to  the 
Italian  premier,  Antonio  Salandro,  on  26  October/8  November  1915  : 

“Russia’s  minister  (in  Bucharest  :  Poklevski-Koziell)  has  received  a  telegram  from 
St.  Petersburg  saying  that  the  Romanian  army  is  in  a  poor  condition  in  terms  of 
both  supply  with  munitions  and  training.  In  view  of  the  dangerous  conclusions 
that  might  be  drawn  from  these  false  premises  —  and  I  think  they  have  even 
been  drawn  at  Petersburg  —  I  have  again  raised  this  matter  with  the  royal 
military  attache  (Lieutenant-Colonel  L.  Ferigo),  with  whom  I  reached  the 
following  common  conclusions  which  I  convey  to  Your  Excellency,  while 
expressing  the  view  that  the  Royal  Embassy  in  Petersburg  should  be  apprised  r 
1)  Supply  :  as  far  as  grains,  rice,  meat  —  fresh,  preserved  and  for  slaughter, 
fodder,  food  for  men  and  animals  are  concerned,  there  are  big  stocks,  enough 
to  meet  all  army  requirements  over  a  long  war  ;  motor  trucks  are  scarce  and 
they  are  replaced  by  close-set  stores,  animal-drawn  vehicles  and  railway  trans¬ 
port  ;  medical  services,  minus  a  few  specialties,  can  last  three  years.  2)  Up-to- 
date  weapons,  mostly  homogeneous,  for  650,000  men,  500,000  of  whom  in  mobile 
units.  3)  Artillery  ammunition,  between  1,500  and  1,600  shots  for  every  gun  ; 
rifle  shots,  circa  1,600  cartridges  for  the  arms  available  in  the  country  ;  the  pro¬ 
blem  is  resupply,  which  is  only  in  part  possible  in  the  country.  Indeed,  local 
output  is  only  3,000  gun  shots  and  300,000  cartridges  a  day,  provided  they  have 
enough  raw  material.  O  Sufficient  summer  and  winter  equipment.  5)  Perfect 
training.  Regarding  the  high  commands,  which  constitute  the  least  satisfactory 
aspect  compared  to  the  aforesaid,  there  is  no  change.”  199 

In  his  turn,  the  Belgian  minister  in  Paris,  Baron  Guillaume,  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Belgian  foreign  minister  : 

“It  appears  that  there  is  great  anxiety  in  Austria  over  the  prospect  of  Romanian 
troops  taking  the  field,  because  their  staying  power  is  known  and  they  are  quite 
ready  now.  Their  number  has  also  greatly  increased  ;  it  is  said  to  amount  to 
900,000  men,  half  of  whom  are  provided  with  rifles.  By  April  one  can  reckon 
that  there  will  be  some  600,000  armed  and  equipped  soldiers,  while  the  remain¬ 
ing  300,000  will  provide  reserves  and  second-line  troops.”  290 

The  Czarist  Government  may  have  hesitated  to  accept  the  terms 
under  which  Romania  was  willing  to  enter  the  war  precisely  because 
the  Romanian  army  was  well  trained  and  adequately  supplied  with 
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munitions.  Sazonov  had  to  admit  to  Diamandy  at  their  meeting  of 

19  June:  ”  ' 

“Many  limes  and  even  quite  recently,  I  have  asked  the  Council  of  I.  inisters  to 
facilitate  the  transport  of  your  ammunition,  but  I  have  met  with  little  interest, 
because  our  army  ,  has  enormous  and  pressing  needs.”  301 

Sazonov’s  statement  expressed  a  fact  :  the  Russian  imperial  army, 
which  was  fighting  on  a  long  front,  had  not  an  adequate  material 
basis  ;  its  supply  depended  to  a  great  extent  not  only  on  foreign  deli¬ 
veries,  but  also  on  the  transport  capacity  of  the  Russian  railways.  That 
was  why  the  “great  offensive”  in  Galicia  had  but  poor  prospects,  as 
General  Belyaev,  head  of  the  General  Staff,  explained  to  the  French 
minister  in  Petrograd,  Paleologue,  in  a  long  conversation  they  had  on 

20  June  : 

“While  our  military  situation  in  Galicia  has  improved  much  in  the  past  few 
days,  we  should  not  forget  that  we  have  not  yet  started  the  attack  against  the 
German  forces.  With  a  view  to  this  supreme  effort  I  am  going  to  Paris  to 
negotiate,  so  that  our  army,  which  is  so  rich  in  men,  should  not  be  stopped  due 
to  an  arms  shortage.  The  most  important  and  the  most  pressing  of  all  question^ 
is  heavy  artillery.  General  Alexeyev  asks  daily  for  it,  but  I  have  not  a  single 
gun  or  a  single  shell  to  send  him.” 

,  ,  •  *  >'  I  »1  r«  •  a/  »  : .  G.m 

He  added  that  even  the  war  material  already  unloaded  at  Arkhangelsk 
could  not  be  used  because 

“We  lack  waggons.  You  know  how  short  ol'  them  we  are.  Our  offensive,  which  was 
so  brilliantly  begun,  runs  the  risk  of  being  paralysed.”  202 

That  was  the  reason  why  Bratianu  and  King  Ferdinand  told  Bri¬ 
tain’s  representative  in  Bucharest  that 

“The  Romanian  Government  does  not  believe  that  the  Russians  will  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  offensive  in  Galicia.  It  will  therefore  not  renounce  neutrality  as 
long  as  the  general  offensive  of  all  the  Allies  is  not  fully  launched.” 

The  British  minister  made  it  clear  that  the  King  and  Bratianu 
would  not  decide  for  war  as  long  as  Romania  ran  such  a  great  risk. 
He  added  that  the  demand  of  the  Romanian  Government  for  regular 
arms  supplies  was  justified  and  of  indisputable  practical  value.  At  the 
same  time  he  pointed  out  the  contradiction  between 

“the  two  sides  of  the  question  :  1.  the  legitimate  interest  of  the  Romanian  Gene¬ 
ral  Staff  in  receiving  in  due  time  the  munitions  it  needs  ;  2.  the  more  pressing 
interest  of  the  Russian  General  Staff  in  using  the  so  limited  capacity  of  their 
railways  to  satisfy  their  own  needs.”  203 

To  all  this  a  third  question  was  added  :  France,  Britain,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  Russia,  were  highly  interested,  politically  and  militaryly, 
in  seeing  Romania  involved  in  war  against  the  Central  Powers  ;  to  this 
effect  they  put  pressure  on  the  Romanian  Government  to  decide  imme¬ 
diate  entry,  while  the  French  and  British  insisted  with  the  Chancellery 
at  Petrograd  and  the  Russian  General  Headquarters  that  they  fulfil 
their  promise  to  supply  arms  to  Romania.  In  the  latter  half  of  June 
1916,  France  and  Britain  stepped  up  their  demarches.  On  25  June  the 
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Russian  Government  and  General  Headquarters  received  a  note  from 
the  French  Government  requesting  them  to  obtain  Romania’s  interven¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  possible  : 

*We  know  that  you  wish  this  as  much  as  we  do.  But  the  difficulties  the 
Romanian  General  Staff  meets  with  in  building  up,  on  Russian  territory,  the 
reserve  of  munitions  it  needs  and,  moreover,  its  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  when 
this  reserve  will  be  completed,  offer  to  Mr  Bratianu  a  strong  argument  he 
uses  to  justify  his  hesitation.”  204 

At  the  same  time  Romania’s  minister  in  Paris,  A.  E.  Lahovary, 
told  Belgium’s  minister,  Baron  Guillaume  : 

“I  know  that  my  country  has  been  criticized  much  and  that  it  has  been  blamed 
for  its  hesitation  and  procrastination.  But  people  are  wrong  ;  we  have  only 
proved  cautious,  as  it  is  fit  for  small  states  to  be.  We  have  not  hesitated  to  free 
ourselves  from  Austro-German  pressure,  which  has  never  ceased  bearing  on  us. 
On  the  other  hand  the  sympathies  of  most  of  the  country’s  population  have 
been  with  the  Allies,  and  in  particular  with  France  ;  nevertheless,  elementary 
caution  has  always  prevented  us  from  manifesting  them  publicly  as  long  as 
we  have  not  the  material  guarantees  I  have  enumerated  a  few  minutes  ago  and 
which  we  are  only  about  to  obtain.  Today  the  successes  of  the  Russian  army 
seem  to  be  considerable  ;  I  have  been  assured  that  the  army  at  Salonika  will 
soon  get  on  the  move  to  attack  the  Bulgarians  ;  at  last  we  shall  see  the  day 
when  we  can  count  on  the  munitions  that  were  promised  to  us.  You  may  be 
sure  that  the  moment  Mr.  Bratianu  receives  the  news  that  the  first  ship  brin¬ 
ging  him  cargo  from  Arkhangelsk  has  arrived,  he  will  hurry  to  take  the  offen¬ 

sive  attitude  expected  from  him.  You  may  be  certain  that  the  only  thing  he 
wants  is  to  go  ahead  and  to  take  the  guarantees  that  his  country’s  aspirations 

will  be  fulfilled.  He  realizes  perfectly  well  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to- 

obtain  the  territories  we  want  unless  we  prove  our  energy  and  determination  ; 
he  is  fully  aware  that  he  cannot  let  Russia  become  the  master  of  the  regions 
to  which  the  Romanians  aspire  without  our  country  seeking  pledges  and  guaran¬ 
tees  for  itself.”  205 

Concurrently  General  Joffre  sent  to  General  Janin,  head  of  the 
French  military  mission  in  Russia,  and  to  the  French  military  attache 
in  Bucharest  a  note  containing  the  viewpoint  of  the  French  General 
Headquarters  on  the  necessity  of  Romania’s  intervention  in  the  pre¬ 
vailing  political  and  military  circumstances,  which  he  defined  as  “most 
favourable’’.  He  pointed  out  that  “The  conditions  Romania  has  set  are 
fulfilled  or  in  process  of  being  met,”  and  he  considered  them  one  by 
one  :  the  Russian  offensive,  “started  simultaneously  on  all  fronts”, 
would  be  stepped  up,  so  that  “it  will  deprive  the  Central  Powers  of 
every  opportunity  of  opening  a  new  theatre  of  operations  on  the  Ro¬ 
manian  front”  ;  the  Allied  army  at  Salonika  would  tie  up  all  Bulgarian 
forces,  “thus  obtaining  the  result  demanded  by  Romania”  ;  “the  supply 
of  the  Romanian  army  is  ensured  by  France  by  crossing  the  territory 
of  Russia”  ;  in  that  situation,  100,000  troops  could  fulfil  without 
“great  risk”  their  mission  in  Transylvania,  where  “they  will  meet  only 
scattered  and  weak  elements  of  frontier  guards.” 

General  Joffre  concluded  by  saying  :  “Present  these  considerations 
to  the  Romanian  General  Staff,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  Romania  will 
certainly  not  have  another  such  occasion  to  link  her  interest  so  closely 
with  that  of  the  Coalition.”  206 
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Confronted  with  this  situation,  the  next  day  the  Czarist  Govern¬ 
ment  answered  the  note  of  the  Allies,  assuring  them  that  it  “will  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  bring  about  Romania’s  intervention.”  Rela¬ 
tions  between  the  cabinets  of  Petrograd  and  Bucharest  being  “excel¬ 
lent”,  it  added  with  regard  to  Romania’s  supply  with  arms  that 

“Trains  are  not  easily  organized  on  a  9,000  kilometre — long  line...  It  is  obvious 
that  everything  we  give  Romania  for  the  transport  of  her  munitions  will  be  to 
■the  detriment  of  our  own  requirements.”  207 

I  «•  aj  .m  KH  / 

Analysing  Russia’s  attitude  to  Romania,  the  Belgian  military 
attache  in  Paris,  I.  Lambert,  reported  to  the  minister  of  war  in 
Brussels  :  101 

....  <•'  ,  V  I-  1  1  Uii.  i  ■  -  n<"  .  .  “ 

“Implicitly  Russia  refuses  to  give  Bucovina  to  Romania  because  that  province 
is  already  conquered.  It  seems  that  Russia’s  desire  is  to  set  Romania  against 
Bulgaria  and  that  she  intends  to  lure  her  with  access  to  the  Aegean  Sea. 
Account  was  not  taken  of  the  negotiations  of  May — June  1915,  for  at  the  time 
Bulgaria  had  not  yet  declared  against  the  Alliance.”  208 

'rf>  I-  d  -v 

In  the  latter  half  of  June,  French  and  British  pressure  bordered 
•on  an  ultimatum,  forcing  Russia  to  act.  On  19  June/1  July  1916  Gene¬ 
ral  Alexeyev  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Russian  military  attache  in  Bu¬ 
charest,  Colonel  A.  Tatarinov  : 

“The  situation  commands  the  Romanians  to  join  us  now  or  never.  I  authorize 
ycu  to  express  this  point  of  view  to  Mr.  Bratianu  and  to  General  Iliescu.” 

The  French  military  attache  in  Bucharest,  S.  Pichon,  asked  for 
immediate  Romanian  intervention  on  the  ground  that  “the  general 
military  situation  will  never  be  more  favourable  than  it  is  at  present”. 

The  next  day,  General  Joffre,  commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
Army,  instructed  Captain  Pichon  : 

“The  situation  bids  the  Romanian  army  intervene  now  or  never.”  209 

General  Iliescu’s  comment  was  : 

“From  the  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  Army  to  Pichon 
•one  can  infer  that  the  former  shares  the  view  of  the  Russian  High  Command 
and  considers  that  Romania  should  enter  the  hostilities  'now  or  never’.” 2,0 

A  few  days  later,  the  head  of  the  Russian  General  Staff,  General 
Alexeyev,  sent  to  Colonel  Tatarinov  another  telegram  for  General  Pre- 
-zan.  It  is  a  document  which  reveals  the  selfish  and  unrealistic  nature 
-of  the  pressure  put  on  Romania.  General  Alexeyev  wrote  : 

“It  is  now  that  Romania  should  take  advantage  of  the  military  situation  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  first  train  whose  arrival  is  fully  guaranteed.  Remind  them 
•of  the  following  truth  :  ‘Once  they  are  missed,  opportunities  do  not  recur’.  So 
we  must  help  the  Romanians  in  Dobruja.  Most  of  the  Bulgarians  troops  are 
attracted  to  Salonika.  The  Romanians  will  have  no  difficulty  in  protecting 
themselves  by  using  part  of  their  forces  and  without  asking  us  to  divide  our 
forces  which  fulfil  the  principal  task.  Assuredly,  necessity  forces  us  to  direct 
-one  or  two  divisions  to  Dobruja,  but  demonstrate  to  them  that  the  military 
•situation  now  is  most  propitious  to  Romanian  action.  If  they  want  to  wait  for  a 
(further  weakening  of  the  Austrians,  we  shall  no  longer  need  Romanian  co-ope- 
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ration,  and  then  there  will  be  no  reason  to  let  the  Romanians  march  trium¬ 
phantly  into  Austrian  territory."  211 

,  ,  v.  to  .  ■  * 

Closely  watching  developments  on  the  fronts  and  Romania’s  atti¬ 
tude,  Count  Ottokar  Czernin  cabled  to  Vienna  that  Romania  could  not 
enter  the  war  earlier  than  the  second  half  of  August  1916.  His  opinion 
was  grounded  on  the  following  facts  : 

"The  general  offensive  of  the  Entente  and  victorious  advance  of  Russian  forces. 
Military  cover  against  Bulgaria,  Transylvania,  the  Banat  and  Bucovina  as  recom¬ 
pense  for  co-operation.  Declaration  of  war  by  Romania  on  the  Monarchy  alone, 
not  on  Germany  as  well  Supply,  of  artillery  and  ammunition.  Naturally,  I  cannot 
know  the  exact  wording  of  the  preconditions,  but  it  is  sure  that  in  broad  out¬ 
line  these  are  Bratianu’s  desires.  From  them  one  may  readily  infer  Romania’s 
future  policy.  First  of  all  it  is  clear  that  future  military  events,  in  particular 
■on  the  Eastern  front,  will  be  decisive  for  Romania’s  attitude.  If  we  continue 
to  lose  ground  and  the  Russians  enter  Hungary,  the  situation  will  become  highly 
critical.  ...But  some  moments  reflect  Bratianu’s  wish  to  let  a  few  weeks  pass 
before  he  will  risk  taking  the  decisive  step.  First  of  all,  Romania  cannot  receive 
the  demanded  ammunition  and  artillery  earlier  than  6—8  weeks  from  now ; 
secondly,  the  military  successes  Bratianu  expects  from  the  Entente  are  not  for 
tomorrow,  even  in  the  worst  of  cases  ;  and  last  but  not  least,  it  is  harvest  time, 
which  Bratianu  allegedly  waited  for.  It  results  from  all  this  that  the  critical 
momenl,  according  to  Bratianu’s  estimate,  will  occur  in  the  latter  half  of 
August,  supposing  that,  given  our  general  military  situation,  the  Romanian  Go¬ 
vernment  envissages  treason.  Certain  details  of  events  also  seem  interesting, 
particularly  the  new  pretension  Bratianu  will  likely  have  :  to  declare  war  only 
on  us,  and  not  on  Germany.  The  king  is  a  poor  support  of  our  cause,  because 
—  as  everybody  knows  —  he  plays  only  a  minor  role  next  to  Bratianu,  but  his 
Teluctance  of  a  Hohenzollem  to  commit  base  treason  against  his  own  blood 
may  be  of  some  importance.  There  is  some  interest  in  the  information,  coming 
from  reliable  sources,  that  Russia  seems  to  hesitate  to  supply  the  demanded 
artillery  and  ammunition  before  she  is  in  possession  of  a  binding  promise  of 
Premier  Bratianu  that  he  will  actually  join  in  action.”212 

In  the  same  spirit  that  Czar  Nicholas  II  telegraphed  to  King 
Ferdinand  : 

‘•Romania’s  armed  intervention  is  highly  propitious  now  ;  later  on  It  will  inte¬ 
rest  Russia  no  more.”  213 

b  Previous  history  made  the  Romanian  Government  wary  of  the 
promises  and  pressure  of  czarist  Russia.  The  Belgian  minister  in  Rome, 
van  den  Steen,  perceived  this  and,  in  a  report  to  the  Belgian  foreign 
minister,  Major  Beyens,  he  wrote  : 

“What  is  less  publicized  at  home  is  the  extreme  suspicion  with  which  the  Ro¬ 
manian  leadership  regard  Russian  policy.  They  are  so  sure  of  the  latter’s  insin¬ 
cerity  that  they  think  they  may  have  to  devote  all  the  forces  of  the  kingdom, 
without  leaving  aside  a  simple  division,  to  the  conquest  of  Transi'lvania  and 
the  Banal.  They  recall  that  Mr.  Sazonov  has  promised  that,  in  case  of  war 
with  Austria-Hungary,  he  will  adequately  protect  Wallachia  against  any  Bul¬ 
garian  aggression.  But  the  Cabinet  at  Petrograd  has  never  said  to  what  an 
extent  and  with  what  forces  it  wou'd  avoid  this  danger.  I  have  been  assured 
that  it  was  Russia  which  so  far  did  not  want  to  sign  a  military  convention. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  these  Romanian  statesmen  attribute  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
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ment  the  Machiavelian  intention  of  pushing  King  Ferdinand’s  kingdom  in  a  bat¬ 
tle  that  exceeds  its  resources,  compelling  it  to  scatter  its  forces  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  acquiring  the  status  of  beati  possidentes  in  the  Banat  at 
least.”  2,4 

In  his  turn,  the  US  ambassador  in  Vienna,  Frederick  C.  Penfield, 
wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansing  on  3  July  1916  about  Ro¬ 
mania’s  possible  entry  : 

“After  studying  conditions  and  circumstances  recently  developed  by  the  war,  I 
decide  to  lake  the  risk  of  predicting,  but  only  to  you,  that  the  chances  are 
more  than  ever  that  Roumania  will  this  summer  enter  the  conflict  on  the  side 
of  the  Entente... 

If  it  comes  to  pass  it  will  leave  this  Monarchy  with  an  enemy  on  every  foot 
of  boundary  with  the  exception  of  the  small  frontiers  where  Austria  adjoins 
Switzerland  and  Germany... 

Now,  with  the  irresistible  advance  of  Russia  into  the  Bukovina  and  the  capitu¬ 
lation  o'  Greece  to  the  demands  of  the  Entente  Powers,  the  desire  to  participate 
in  the  struggle  has  recrudescence,  and  the  reports  from  Bucharest  are  that  no¬ 
thing  short  of  a  miracle  can  keep  Roumania  out  of  the  war  —  most  Romanians 
believe  that  the  psychological  moment  is  near...  It  is  Romania’s  ambitions  to 
restore  Transylvania  to  its  former  place  m  the  Roumanian  Kingdom.” 215 

According  to  Belgian  diplomats,  the  opinions  of  the  Czarist  Go¬ 
vernment  on  negotiations  with  Romania  for  the  latter’s  interference 
could  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

“1.  It  wants  Romania  to  declare  war  on  Bulgaria  or  at  least  to  be  in  a  slate 
of  wax  with  her.  2.  It  does  not  want  to  adhere  to  the  commitment  to  carry 
on  hostilities  until  all  aspirations  of  the  Romanians  are  fulfilled.  3.  It  does  not 
want  to  recognize  Romania  the  right  to  discuss  armistices,  peace  treaties,  war 
compensations  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Great  Powers  Faced  with  this  posi¬ 
tion  the  French  Government  makes  every  effort  for  Russia  to  be  more  conci¬ 
liatory.  France  considers  that  the  essential  aim  is  Romania’s  immediate  action 
against  Austria.  The  British  Government  shares  this  opinion.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
loath  to  undertake  offensive  operations  at  Salonika  if  Romania  does  not  concur¬ 
rently  attack  the  Bulgaiians  on  the  Danube.”216 

The  Romanian  Government  did  not  give  in  and  required  that  the 
terms  under  which  Romania  would  co-operate  with  the  Entente  be 
firmly  established.  On  21  June/3  July,  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  handed  to  the 
French  minister  in  Bucharest  the  conditions  under  which  Romania 
would  accept  to  enter  war  against  Austria-Hungary  alone  :  the  arrival 
in  Romania  of  the  first  train  with  ammunition  and  the  regular  supply, 
throughout  the  war,  of  the  required  ammunition  —  some  300  tons 
daily  —  through  Arkhangelsk  and  Vladivostok  ;  the  Romanian  offen¬ 
sive  against  Austria-Hungary  should  be  supported  by  a  general 
offensive  of  the  Allies  :  the  Russian  army  should  protect  the  rear  of 
the  Romanian  front  in  Bucovina  and  Dobruja. 

t  ,Jj:  I’  .  ru  . 

Defining  the  standpoint  of  the  Romanian  Government,  the  Bel¬ 
gian  military  attache  in  Paris,  Captain  I.  Lamberz,  wrote  : 

“It  wants  to  declare  war  on  Austria  alone.  A  declaration  of  war  on  Germany 
would  be  unpopular,  but  it  believes  that  developments  will  inevitably  result 
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3n  a  state  of  war.  The  date  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  hostilities  —  7  August 

—  is  too  early,  he  [I.  I.  C.  Bratianu]  suggests  the  14th.  At  Salonika  the  Allies 
should  attack  the  Bulgarians  some  ten  days  earlier.  Regarding  the  future  limits  bf 
the  kingdom,  he  raises  claims  to  the  territory  of  Maramure?,  situated  in  the  angle 
made  by  the  Viseu  with  the  Black  Theiss.  This  territory,  he  says,  was  promised 
to  him  during  the  negotiations  of  1915. 

“By  virtue  ot  the  same  antecedent  he  does  not  want  to  grant  special  status 
to  the  Serbians  who  will  go  on  living  in  Banat.  Finally,  he  would  like  the  Po¬ 
wers  tor  pledge  themselves  to  negotiate  a  peace  only  when  all  Romanian  aspira¬ 
tions  are  fulfilled.”  217 

Four  days  after  the  French-Russian-British  consultation,  Aristide 
Briand  produced  a  long  list  of  “guarantees”  and  “promises”  in  reply 
to  Romania’s  demands  :  the  Melbourne,  carrying  ammunition  for  Ro¬ 
mania,  arrived  at  Arkhangelsk  on  3  July  and  the  first  train  due  for 
Romania  left  on  5  July  ;  it  was  scheduled  to  arrive  at  the  Romanian- 
Russian  border  on  12  July. 

■“Further  supplies  are  ensured  by  the  exact  arrangements  France  and  Russia 
made  joiniiy  for  shipping  and  transit  over  Russian  territory,  an  action  placed 
under  the  double  guarantee  of  the  two  Powers.”  218 

As  for  the  Allied  general  offensive  required  by  Bratianu,  it 

“is  guaranteed  by  the  Russian,  French,  British  and  Italian  attacks,  throughly 
prepared  and  launched  at  the  appointed  date.  They  will  be  carried  on  methodi¬ 
cally  up  to  the  attrition  of  the  enemy”. 

Regarding  the  consequences  of  the  Russian  offensive  in  Galicia, 
the  French  prime  minister  believed  that  the  Austrian  army 

“is  too  disorganized  to  envisage  resuming  the  offensive,  while  Germany  is  not 
in  a  position  to  put  her  reserves  at  the  disposal  of  her  ally.”  219 

l-  ! 

Briand  even  said  that  “the  Austrian  disaster  is  growing  with 
every  passing  day”  as  a  result  of  “the  Russians’  continuing  success.” 
With  respect  to  the  much  discussed  Bulgarian  question,  Briand  guaran¬ 
teed  that  a  Bulgarian  offensive  on  the  Danube  line  was  impossible 
because  of  “the  withdrawal  from  the  Balkans  of  the  German  troops 
required  on  the  Western  front”  and  “the  concentration  at  the  Greek 
border  of  the  bulk  of  the  Bulgarian  forces,  which  are  barely  sufficient 
to  counter  the  attacks  of  the  Allied  tropps  at  Salonika”.  On  the  condi¬ 
tion  set  by  Bratianu  that  the  Russians  should  secure  the  front  in  Do- 
bruia,  Briand  held  the  view  that 

“the  hypothesis  ot  a  Bulgarian  attack  in  this  region  is  so  improbable  in  view 
■of  the  Allied  force  at  Salonika  that  this  cooperation  [of  Russian  troops]  beco¬ 
mes  useless.”  22C 

On  a  matter  of  utmost  importance  for  Romania,  i.e.  her  status 
at  the  future  peace  conference,  the  head  of  the  French  Government 
and  Bratianu  were  at  variance.  As  early  as  the  phase  in  which  the 
conditions  under  which  Romania  would  co-operate  with  the  Entente 
were  discussed,  the  Romanian  Premier  strove  to  obtain  for  his  country 

—  as  an  active  participant  in  the  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers  —  full 
equality  with  the  Allies  at  the  peace  conference,  where  all  questions, 
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and  in  particular  those  that  concerned  it  directly,  would  be  settled, 
whereas  his  French  counterpart  informed  Blondel  that 
“The  Great  Fowers  consider  it  is  preferable  not  to  accept  that  the  small  powers 
discuss  the  general  conditions  of  peace  on  an  equal  footing  with  them.” 221 

In  its  turn,  the  High  Command  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Armies 
wanted  the  military  convention  that  was  being  negotiated  with  Roma¬ 
nia  to  contain  the  stipulation  that,  after  the  liberation  of  Romanian- 
inhabited  territories  in  Austria-Hungary,  the  Romanian  army  “will  not 
be  under  the  obligation  to  undertake  stationing  in  these  territories,” 
the  idea  being  that 

“The  High  Command  envisages  the  possibility  for  the  Romanian  forces  to  be 
employed  more  usefully  in  other  directions.”  222 

Naturally,  these  provisions  were  inacceptable  to  Romania.  Dissent 
over  her  declaration  of  war  on  Bulgaria,  which  Bratianu  kept  rejecting 
most  firmly,  grew  deeper  between  Petrograd  on  the  one  side,  and  Paris 
and  London  on  the  other  ;  the  two  latter  countries  insisted  that  the 
Allies. 

“renounce  the  stipulation  of  an  attack  on  Bulgaria,  because  this  entails  the  risk, 
of  losing  Romania’s  co-operation  for  good  and  all.”  223 

On  31  July,  Aristide  Briand  and  Edward  Grey,  in  agreement  with 
General  Joffre,  told  Petrograd  formally  : 

“In  the  last  analysis  we  might  net  ask  ^Romania]  for  an  immediate  declaration 
of  war  on  Bulgaria,  because  it  is  highly  probable  that,  consequently,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  will  push  the  Bulgarians  to  attack  Romania  and  in  this  case  it  will  be 
preferable  that  the  Russian  divisions  initiate  hostilities.”224 

That  was  precisely  what  Romania  wanted  to  avoid  by  refraining 
from  a  declaration  of  war  on  Bulgaria.  Moreover,  describing  his  coun¬ 
try’s  position  to  Poklewski-Koziell,  the  Russian  minister  in  Bucharest, 
Bratianu  told  him  that 

i 

“The  Romanian  Government  is  concerned  to  spare  the  Bulgarian  Government 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  a  possible  reconciliation  between  Bulgaria  and  the- 
Allied  Powers.”  223 

The  French  Premier  concluded  his  telegram  of  31  July  by 
saying  : 

“Romania’s  entry  is  too  important  and  too  consequential  for  the  evolution  of 
the  war  to  put  its  benefit  at  risk  through  an  uncompromising  attitude  cn  a; 
number  of  questions  which,  in  our  common  view,  are  not  essential.” 226 

Referring  to  the  Allies’  negotiations  with  Romania,  the  Belgian, 
foreign  minister  wrote  in  a  note  sent  to  the  Belgian  ministers  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris  : 

4  i  r  ffl?  •  rrI' 

“Two  conventions  —  a  military  political  and  military  one  —  are  being  discussed 
by  Romania  and  Russia  on  the  one  hand,  by  Romania,  France,  Britain  and 
Italy  on  the  other.  Tne  political  convention  establishes  the  territories  that 
will  be  recognized  to  the  Romanians  as  the  price  for  their  co-operation.  It 
approves  the  agreement  concluded  in  August  1915,  according  to  which  the  Prut 
and  the  Theiss  will  form  the  eastern  and  western  borders,  respectively,  of  the 
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territories  ceded  to  the  Romanians.  It  is  believed  that  the  only  object  of  dis¬ 
pute  is  the  region  of  Maramures.  The  military  convention  regulates  Romania’s 
supply  with  munitions  and  appoints  three  divisions  that  will  be  provided  by 
Russia  against  Bulgaria.  The  Government  at  Bucharest  is  willing  to  provide  its 
military  support  to  the  Allies,  to  be  used  as  they  will  think  fit,  but  with  the 
conviction  that  the  possession  of  Transylvania  will  not  be  subordinated  to  prior 
military  occupation  and  that  the  Allies  will  not  disarm  before  securing  them  this 
possession.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Romania  v/ishes  to  be  treated  as  a  Great  Pawer 
when  peace  is  established."  227 

Romania  was  under  growing  pressure. 

Early  in  August  the  Belgian  military  attache  in  Paris  reported 

that 

“The  Russian  Government  agrees  that  Romania  declare  war  on  Austria  alone. 
But  it  wishes  that  she  should  at  least  recall  her  diplomatic  missions  from 
Constantinople  and  Sofia  and  stop  all  economic  relations  with  those  powers. 
Moreover  it  wishes  that  its  army  in  Dobruja  may  use  the  Romanian  territory  for 
operations  against  the  Bulgarians  and  that  its  flotillas  have  the  same  freedom  on 
the  Danube.  Romania  does  not  want  to  declare  war  on  Bulgaria,  because  she 
has  no  territorial  claims  on  that  side.  She  wonders  what  attitude  the  Powers  will 
adopt  to  Bulgaria  if  the  latter  unexpectedly  offers  peace  while  sacrificing  her 
king  Bulgaria  is  the  ally  of  Germany,  not  of  Austria.  It  [the  Russian  Government] 
believes  that  if  Romania  does  not  draw  Bulgaria  into  the  conflict  through  a 
direct  declaration  of  war,  she  has  no  obligation  in  this  respect."  228 

Subsequently,  the  attache  informed  about  the  answer  of  the 
Romanian  Government  : 

•“Mr  Bratianu  considers  that  the  breaking  of  economic  relations  and  the  measures 
taken  against  German  citizens  will  ipso  facto  bring  about  a  breaking  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  and  maybe  a  state  of  war  with  Germany,  but  he  refuses  to  take  an 
initiative  which  would  be  unpopular  in  the  Kingdom.  Towards  Bulgaria  he  onlv 
wants  to  adopt  a  defensive  attitude.  To  hedge  in  the  Bulgarians’  freedom  of 
action,'  he  demands  that  the  Allied  army  at  Salonika  attack  them  ten  days  before 
he  begins  hostilities  against  Austria.”  229 

The  report  went  on  saying  : 

“Mr  Bratianu  demands  that  Romania  be  admitted  to  the  peace  talks  on  an  equal 
footing.  Most  likely  he  will  be  given  satisfaction.  He  desires  that  the  Powers 
pledge  themselves  to  negotiate  peace  only  when  the  Romanian  aspirations  are 
fulfilled  and  that  they  also  pledge  themselves  to  sign  no  separate  peace  unless 
thee  is  common  agreement.  The  essential  aim  of  war  for  the  Great  Powers, 
Italy  excepted,  is  to  crush  Germany,  while  Romania  is  pursuing  her  own  aim 
to  the  detriment  of  Hungary  alone  "  230 

;  1  cm  V’  ",  bno 

At  the  same  time  the  President  of  France,  Raymond  Poincare, 
pointed  out  to  the  Czar  , 

“the  very  great  interest  the  French  Supreme  Staff  attaches  to  the  conclusion,  as 
soon  as  possible,  of  the  agreement  with  Romania.”  231 

After  listing  the  great  advantages  deriving  for  the  Entente  from 
the  opening  of  a  new  front  against  the  Central  Powers  at  the  moment 
when  the  strong  Russian  offensive  conducted  by  General  Brussilov 
had  lost  steam,  Poincare  observed  that 
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“Immedialo  Romanian  intervention  would  tilt  the  balance  on  our  side.  In  a  few 
weeks,  when  snow  falls  in  the  Carpathians  and  the  passes  are  blocked,  the  pro¬ 
per  time  will  be  over.  Success  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  days.”432 

Czar  Nicholas  II  replied  by  sending  a  telegram  to  the  Head  of 
the  French  State  : 

‘•Fully  agreed  with  you,  Mister  President,  on  the  necessity  of  Romania’s  imme¬ 
diate  action,  I  have  ordered  my  Foreign  Affairs  Ministry  to  authorize  my  minister 
in  Bucharest  to  sign  the  convention  that  will  be  concluded  by  him,  Bratianu  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Allied  Powers.”  7X- 

,/j  -YB'.V  i  rri't'  ■  I 

The  secret  talks  between  the  Romanian  Government  and  the 
Entente,  which  took  place  concurrently  with  great  movements  of 
troops  in  the  country  and  with  preparations  for  entry  into  the  war,, 
were  associated  with  a  number  of  diplomatic  and  political  steps  aimed 
at  deceiving  Berlin  and  Vienna  about  Romania’s  immediate  inten¬ 
tions.  As  the  Belgian  minister,  Van  den  Steen,  reported  to  his  Foreign 
Ministry  : 

“Being  llireatened  on  the  German  side  with  sudden  invasion  at  the  first  sign  of 
wavering  neutrality,  of  late  Romania  has  seen  herself  forced  to  hide,  behind  the 
mask  of  neutrality,  the  preparations  she  is  making  for  safegurding  her  national 
interest  and  foiling  that  threat.  She  has  succeeded.”  m 

r  :  i- 

Making  sure  of  complete  secrecy,  on  4/17  August  Romania  and 
the  four  Entente  Powers  (Britain,  France,  Russia  and  Italy)  concluded 
a  treaty  of  alliance  and  a  military  convention,  under  which  Romania 
pledged  herself  to  enter  war  against  Austria-Hungary  before 
15/28  August  1916  with  the  explicit  purpose  of  returning  to  the 
motherland  the  Romanian  provinces  beyond  the  Carpathians.  The 
treaty  was  signed  by  Ion  I.  C.  Bratianu,  prime  minister  of  Romania, 
Stanislaw  Poklewsky-Koziell,  the  Ccunt  of  Saint-Aulaire,  Sir  George 
Barclay  and  Baron  Carlo  Fasciotti,  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  in 
Bucharest  of  Russia,  France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy.  The  treaty  of 
alliance  of  Romania  with  the  Entente  Powers  stipulated  : 

“Article  1  :  The  four  Powers  guarantee  Romania  her  territorial  integrity.  Article  2  : 
Romania  pledges  to  declare  war  on  Austria-Hungary  and  to  attack  her.  Article  3  : 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Russia  recognize  Romania  the  right  to  annex 
tile  territories  held  by  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Monarchy  as  stipulated  and 
determined  in  Article  4.  Article  4  :  The  boundaries  of  the  territories  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  article  are  established  as  follows  :  The  delimitation  line  will 
begin  on  the  Prut  at  a  point  close  to  Novoselitsa  on  the  present  border  between 
Romania  and  Russia  and  it  will  run  along  that  river  up  to  the  border  of  Galicia 
where  the  Ceremus  flows  into  the  Prut.  It  will  then  follow  the  border  between 
Galicia  and  Bucovina  and  that  between  Galicia  and  Hungary  to.  the  point 
called  Stog  (height  1655;.  Therefrom  it  will  follow  the  watershed  separating  the 
Theiss  and  the  Iza  (Vise)  and  reach  the  Theiss  in  the  village  of  Trebusa,  upstream 
of  the  point  where  it  meets  the  Iza  From  that  point  on  it  will  descend  along 
the  thalweg  of  the  Theiss  as  far  as  4  km  downstream  the  inflow  of  the  Some?... 
Article  5  :  The  sides  pledge  themselves  not  to  conclude  a  separate  peace.  Arti¬ 
cle  6  :  Romania  will  enjoy  the  same  Tights  as  her  allies  in  everything  related 
to  the  preliminaries  and  negotiations  for  peace.”  235 
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r.  G.  Duca  recounted  the  circumstances  in  which  the  treaty  was 
signed  : 

“It  was  the  morning  of  4  August  1916,  at  11  o’clock,  in  tropical  heat.  So  that 
nothing  should  transpire,  it  did  not  happen  at  Bratianu’s,  where  he  used  to 
receive  all  the  diplomats,  but  at  Vintila  Bratianu’s  in  Taranilor  Street.  Word 
had  been  passed  that  we  should  come  by  different  routes  and  on  foot.  Bratianu 
and  I  went  to  Procopiu  in  Dumbrava  Rosie  Street  and  from  there  we  set  out 
at  fifteen  minutes’  intervals,  on  foot,  unnoticed,  for  Vintila  Bratianu’s.  Only  five 
people  were  present  at  the  signing  of  the  treaties  :  Bratianu,  Poklewsky,  Dia- 
mandy,  Vintila  Bratianu  and  myself.  Poklewsky  was  the  last  one  to  arrive  with 
the  copies  of  the  treaty  —  the  five  first  copies  for  Russia,  France,  Britain,  Italy 
and  Romania  (...)  When  we  had  finished  reading  them,  Poklewsky  turned  to  me 
and  said  :  ‘As  a  Romanian  you  can  be  happy  about  what  Mister  Bratianu  has 
obtained  from  us’...”  m 

The  military  convention,  concluded  the  same  day  by  Romania 
with  Russia,  France,  Britain  and  Italy,  stipulated  Romania’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  war  only  against  Austria-Hungary  and  her  co-operation  with 
the  Allied  armies  in  this  field.  For  example,  Article  1  read  :  “To  give 
effect  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  on  4/17  August  1916  between 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Russia  and  Romania,  Romania  pledges, 
while  mobilizing  all  her  ground  forces  and  navy,  to  attack  Austria- 
Hungary  on  15/28  August  1916  at  the  latest”  (eight  days  after  the 
offensive  at  Salonika).  23i  The  principal  Romanian  thrust,  said  Article  9, 
“will  be  through  Transylvania  in  the  direction  of  Budapest.”  The 
concentration  of  Romania’s  war  effort  against  Austria-Hungary  for 
liberating  Transylvania,  Bucovina  and  the  Banat,  was  to  receive  support 
from  the  Allies  :  “The  Russian  army  shall  take  action  to  provide  cover 
to  the  above-mentioned  Romanian  onerations.  This  action  will  be  parti¬ 
cularly  offensive  and  vigorous  in  Bucovina  ;  moreover,  “the  Russian 
navy  will  have  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  port  of  Constanta,  prevent 
any  landing  of  enemy  troops  on  the  Romanian  coast  and  any  incurs¬ 
ion  on  the  Danube,  upstream  from  the  mouths  of  that  river”  (Article  2) ; 
finally,  in  keeping  with  Article  3,  Russia  pledged  “to  send  two  infantry 
divisions  and  one  cavalry  division  to  Dobruja  to  co-operate  with  the 
Romanian  army  against  the  Bulgarian  army”  as  soon  as  the  Romanian 
army,  was  mobilized.  238 

As  for  France  and  Britain,  they  pledged  —  “with  a  view  to  faci¬ 
litating  the  mobilization  and  concentration  of  all  Romanian  military 
forces”  —  to  launch  an  offensive  with  the  armies  of  Salonika  at  least 
eight  days  prior  to  Romania’s  entry  in  war  (Article  3).  Allied  support 
to  Romania’s  war  effort  was  to  materialize  in  the  supply  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  war  material  (transited  across  Russia)  ;  transport  and  delivery, 
■stipulated  Article  4,  “will  have  to  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way  that 
they  ensure  the  arrival  in  Romania  of  a  minimum  of  300  tons  daily 
as  regularlv  as  possible.”  233  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  provisions 
of  the  military  convention  reveal  concern  with  respecting  Romania’s 
sovereignty  and  independence,  and  full  equality  between  the  contrac¬ 
ting  parties  in  everything  pertaining  to  military  cooperation.  The  con¬ 
vention  stated  expressly  that  “co-operation  of  the  allied  armies  does  not 
imply  subordination  of  one  contracting  party  to  another  ;  it  only  implies 
acceptance  of  the  instructions  or  changes  due  to  the  general  situation, 


of  the  requirements  deriving  from  the  end  pursued  and  from  com¬ 
radeship-in-arms”  (Article  8).  The  ensuing  provision  was  that  the  Ro¬ 
manian  troops  had  their  own  command,  a  distinct  zone  of  operations 
and  full  freedom  to  conduct  operations  (Article  9).  Finally,  of  cardinal 
importance  for  Romania  was  the  provision  that  the  contracting  parties 
pledged  to  decide  by  common  agreement  on  armistices,  and  the  stipu¬ 
lation  that  the  convention 

“Will  remain  in  force  from  the  day  it  was  signed  to  general  peace  ” 540 

On  14/27  August  at  20.45  h,  the  Romanian  minister  in  Vienna,. 
Edgar  Mavrocordat,  handed  to  the  foreign  affairs  minister  of  Austria- 
Hungary  a  note  containing  Romania’s  declaration  of  war.  “Far  from, 
forgetting  her  blood  ties  with  the  Romanians  who  are  subjects  of  the 
Austrian-Hungarian  Monarchy,”  said  the  declaration,  “Romania  has- 
seen  that  the  hopes  we  set  on  our  adhesion  to  the  Triple  Alliance  have 
been  deceived.  Over  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years  the  Romanians 
in  the  Monarchy  have  not  seen  the  introduction  of  a  single  reform  that 
might  given  them  at  least  a  hope  of  satisfaction  ;  what  is  more,  they 
have  been  treated  as  an  inferior  race  and  condemned  to  suffer  the 
oppression  of  an  alien  element  which  constitutes  only  a  minority  in  the 
midst  of  the  different  nationalities  making  up  the  Austrian-Hungarian 
State.  All  the  injustices  our  brothers  have  thus  been  forced  to  endure 
have  kept  up  an  uninterrupted  state  of  hatred  between  our  country  and 
the  Monarchy...  Two  years  of  war,  during  which  Romania  has  been 
neutral,  have  proved  that  Austria-Hungary,  hostile  to  any  domestic 
reforms  that  might  improve  the  life  of  her  peoples,  is  also  ready  to 
sacrifice  them...  Incited  by  the  desire  to  help  bring  about  a  speedy  end 
of  the  conflict  and  urged  by  the  necessity  to  save  her  race  interests, 
Romania  sees  herself  forced  to  join  in  the  struggle  by  the  side  of  those 
that  can  guarantee  her  the  completion  of  her  national  unity.”  241 
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THE  PEOPLE’S  NATIONAL  WAR  OF  THE  ROMANIANS 
FOR  THE  REUNIFICATIN  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
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offensive  in  Galicia)  :  certainly,  from  the  strictly  military  point  of 
view,  these  opinions  can  be  partly  true,  yet  history  discusses  only  rea¬ 
lities,  not  hypotheses  which  can  never  be  verified  in  practice.  The  sure 
thing  is  that  even  after  those  difficult  negotiations,  Romania’s  great 
allies  kept  their  promises  only  in  part,  which  caused  one  of  the  then 
very  young  Liberal  Ministers,  I.  G.  Duca,  to  note  with  unconcealed 
sadness  : 

“We  were  therelore  solemnly  and  officially  told  by  the  victor  on  the  Marne 
that  the  Allies  had  decided  to  attack  concomitantly  and  generally  on  all  fronts, 

that  the  final  and  decisive  scene  of  the  world  war  was  being  prepared  and 

that  was  why  an  appeal  was  addressed  to  us  that,  if  we  still  wanted  ro  make 
the  most  of  our  rights  to  the  Hapsburg  heritage,  we  had  to  intervene  then 

or  never.  In  fact,  none  of  this  was  true.  The  Allies  did  not  even  dream  of 

attemping  a  general  offensive  on  all  fronts  ;  more  than  ever  before,  they, 
were  convinced  that  they  could  not  end  the  war  ;  that  they  needed  at  least 
another  year  in  order  to  defeat  the  German  armies,  still  powerful,  if  not  down¬ 
right  superior...  But  can  we  indeed  imagine  that  all  those  are  untruths  ?...”  1 

It  is  true  however  that  the  Romanian  intervention  of  August 
1916  took  place  at  an  unpropitious  moment  for  the  Romanian  army 
yet  favourable  to  the  Allied  Powers  which  had  exhausted  all  their 
resources  in  the  battles  of  Verdun,  on  the  Somme  and  in  Gaiicia,  and 
badly  needed  the  easing  of  the  enemy  armies’  pressure  on  their  fronts, 
which  actually  happened  ;  most  significant  is  the  fact  that  by  the  end 
of  1916  the  Central  Powers  brought  on  the  Romanian  front  24  infantry 
divisions,  six  mountain  corps,  11  cavalry  divisions  and  one  cavalry 
brigade  —  of  which  10  divisions  from  the  Eastern  Front,  four  divisions 
from  the  Western  Front  and  one  division  from  Salonika  2. 

In  this  clash  between  Romania  and  the  forces  of  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  monarchy  Ottokar  Czernin’s  words  were  to  come  true  “...This, 
will  be  a  war  of  extermination.  If  we  win,  we  dismember  Romania.  If 
we  lose,  Austria-Hungary  will  no  longer  exist”  3. 

A  few  days  after  the  alliance  treaty  with  the  Triple  Entente 
had  been  signed,  on  Sunday,  14/27  August  1916,  King  Ferdinand  con¬ 
vened  the  Crown  Council  in  his  palace  at  Cotroceni  (near  Bucharest) 
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attended,  besides  the  members  of  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu’s  Liberal  cabinet,  by 
other  prestigious  political  figures  :  Take  Ionescu,  N.  Filipescu,  P.  P.  Carp, 
Titu  Maiorescu,  A.  Marghiloman.  The  council  could  not  but  endorse 
a  decision  already  taken  and  already  known  to  some  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  meeting.  On  the  previous  day,  13  August  1916,  A.  Marghi¬ 
loman  (who  was  pro-German)  had  written  in  his  diary  : 

“At  half  past  seven  Maiorescu  comes  to  me  after  seeing  the  king  :  all  is  lost. 
The  king  has  deceived  everyone.  He  prides  himself  in  the  sacrifice  of  breaking 
his  premise  and  forgetting  he  is  German.”  4 

At  the  Crown  Council,  Romania’s  Prime  Minister,  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu, 
explained  the  Government’s  stand  and  the  reasons  which  determined 
Romania’s  entry  into  the  war,  and  stressed  : 

“In  a  whirlwind  like  the  one  of  the  ongoing  war,  in  which  everything  is 
changing,  a  country  like  ours,  a  country  with  national  aspirations,  cannot  remain 
neutral  to  the  very  end.  without  compromising  its  entire  future.  Therefore  it 
is  imperative  to  renounce  our  neutrality.  On  the  other  hand,  having  national 
unity,  as  our  ideal,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  pursue  its  fulfilment,  because 
who  knows  if  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  we  can  ever  find  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  as  this  one.  That  is  why  we  can  only  go  side  by  side  with 
the  Allies  and  against  the  Central  Powers.  I  believe  we  shall  emerge  triumphant 
from  the  war,  yet  I  am  not  sure  ;  we  may  be  defeated.  That  is  why  1  want 
everyone  to  know  that,  should  we  be  vanquished,  I  still  believe  the  country 
must  make  this  move  in  this  moment  of  its  historical  evolution.  There  are 
instances  in  the  nations’  life  when  the  assertion  of  rights  weighs  more  heavily 
than  transient  victories,  and  there  are  gestures  of  abdication,  of  moral  defec¬ 
tion  which  compromise  their  future  for  centuries  on  end.  It  is  in  such  a  situation 
that  the  Romanians  are  placed  today.  That  is  why,  even  if  we  were  to  be 
defeated,  the  fact  that  four  of  the  greatest  powers  of  the  world  have  recognized 
the  justness  of  our  national  claims  and  have  sanctioned  the  ethnical  borders 
of  the  Romanians  across  the  Carpathians  through  a  solemn  act  will  help  the 
Romanian  cause  make  a  step  forward,  a  greater  and  more  important  one  than 
eve-  before...  and  if  not  today,  then  tomorrow  we  shall  reap  the  fruits  of 
these  sacrifices  and  assertions  of  rights."5 

The  Prime  Minister’s  stand  was  supported  by  T.  Rosetti,  Take 
Ionescu,  N.  Filipescu,  Cantacuzino-Pa§canu,  M.  Pherekide,  C.  F.  Robescu 
and  other  government  members.  T.  Maiorescu  and  A.  Marghiloman  had 
some  reserves,  while  the  old  Germano-phil  P.  P.  Carp  preserved  his 
stand,  openly  declaring  against  the  decision.  Thus,  after  two  years  of 
neutrality,  Romania’s  entry  into  the  war  acquired  the  significance  of 
an  action  of  national  justice  for  fulfilling  the  Romanians’  century-old 
legitimate  aspirations  after  uniting  the  occupied  territories  with  the 
motherland. 

“The  history  of  the  Romanian  people,  the  history  of  our  army”,  said  President 
Nicolac  Ceau^escu,  “strongly  proves  that  the  Romanian  people  and  army  have 
never  pursued  aggressive  goals.  For  centuries  on  end  our  army  fought  to  defend 
the  country’s  independence,  to  achieve  national  unity,  for  the  nation’s  indepen¬ 
dent  assertion  (...)  This  also  holds  good  for  the  1916 — 1918  battles  when  our 
army  waged  a  war  in  defence  of  the  country’s  independence  and  sovereignty, 
for  achieving  national  unity  and  setting  up  the  unitary  national  state.” 6 
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The  Government’s  decision  on  the  country’s  involvement  in  the 
war  against  Austria-Hungary  met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
masSe,  of  Romanian  public  opinion.  All  comments  and  statements  made 
by  politicians,  writers,  scientists,  men  of  letters,  military,  journa¬ 
lists,  etc.  highlighted  the  historic  importance  of  the  moment,  stressing 
the  need  for  the  step  taken  by  Romania  and  underscoring  the  just, 
liberating  nature  of  the  war  waged. by  the  Romanian  people. 

It  was  a  moment  of  deep  significance  in  the  Romanian  people’s 
history.  The  great  scholar  Dr.  C.  I.  Istrati  wrote  that  : 

“The  hour  of  the  great  accomplishment  has  come  !...  We  have  been  waiting  for 
almost  2000  years  with  yearning  in  our  hearts  and  confidence  in  the  future  of 
great  Trajan’s  deed.  We  have  been  waiting  without  fear  for  the  waves  of  the 
barbarians,  —  who  invaded  us,  like  locusts,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  — 
to  disperse  so  that,  lifting  our  heads  again,  we  may  repeat  the  proverb  :  water 
flows,  stone  remain...  We  have  endured  long  enough,  but  have  kept  our  faith. 
The  faith  piously  cherished  in  our  hearts  will  lead  us  to  victory.  Trie  people’s 
unity  is  about  to  be  achieved.”  7' 

In  the,  same  spirit,  Ion  C.  Gradisteanu,  a  well-known  partisan 
and  champion  of  the  struggle  carried  on  by  Romanians  in  the  occupied 
territories,  an  advocate  of  Romania’s  entry  into  the  war  against  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary,  declared  in  the  newspaper  Epoca  : 

“At  last,  what  the  country’s  honour  and  the  nation’s  primordial  interests 
demanded  is  coming  true.  Romania  enters  into  action  for  fulfilling  her  historical 
mission  by  achieving  her  national  unity  and  freeing  the  brothers  who  have  been 
awaiting  this  hour  of  salvation  for  one  thousand  years.  The  growth  or  perishing 
of  the  Romanian  people  depends  on  our  valour.”  8 

The  same  evocative  power  and  historical  significance  can  be  found  in 
Constantin  Mille’s  words  : 

“We  have  spent  30  years  fighting  for  two  ideals  :  a  greater  Romania,  for 
which  we  founded  the  Future  Dacia  in  Paris  and  Brussels  in  1881,  and  an  eco¬ 
nomically  and  politically  free  people.  One  of  my  ideals  is  about  to  come  true. 
The  future  Dacia  I  was  dreaming  about  when  I  was  20  is  on  the  point  of 
coming  to  life.  In  his  supreme  and  superb  elan,  the  Romanian  soldier,  the 
peasant  from  the  mountains  or  the  Danube,  is  about  to  fulfil  it.” 9 

And  Take  Ionescu  told  Emil  D.  Fagure,  editor  of  the  Adevarul  : 

“You  can  easily  imagine  the  state  of  mind  of  a  man  seeing  his  expectations  of 
two  years  coming  true  ;  it  is  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  clearsighted,  it 
is  a  care  removed,  but  also  concern  for  the  future  and  pity  for  those  sacrificing 
themselves,  One  cannot  speak  of  joy  in  such  instances,  only  of  the  manly  con¬ 
sciousness  of  fulfilling  one’s  duty.  Our  war  was  inevitable."  10 

All  these  opinions  expressed  the  ideal  of  a  people  confident  that 

“the  day  has  come  which  the  entire  Romanian  people  have  been  expecting  for 
centuries  :  the  union  of  the  Romanians  on  either  side  of  the  Carpathians,  the 
joy  to  fulfil  ‘the  glorious  task  of  freeing  from'  the  foreign  yoke  the  brothers 
in  Transylvania,  Maramure?,  the  Banat,  Cri.^arta  and  those  in  Bucovina,  where 
Stephen  the  Great  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  brave'  ;  that  fate  had'  meant  to  place 
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‘the  end  of  the  suffering  of  a  whole  people  in  the  strength  of  their  soul  and 
arm’,  that  they  were  the  ones  called  upon  to  fulfil  ‘century-old  aspirations,  for 
the  Romanian  people,  united  and  safe  against  the  troubles  of  the  past,  to  follow 
their  path  towards  their  own  and  mankind’s  happiness’.”  11 

Aware  of  the  greatness  and  importance  of  the  task  devolving  on  them, 
the  generation  of  the  Union  knew  what  sacrifices  were  expected  of 
them  as  well  as  the  risks  they  were  assuming. 

“Mo  suffering,  no  sacrifice  is  too  big  for  attaining  the  national  ideal,  stated  the 
Vpinia  newspaper  of  Ia$i.”  r- 

•‘No  matter  how  many  difficulties  we  were  to  surmount,  no  matter  how  many 
sacrifices  we  were  to  make,  the  end  can  only  be  the  one  wished  by  us  all", 
Onisifor  Ghibu  wrote  at  the  time  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Gazeta  Osta?ilor  (The 
Soldiers’  Gazette)  ;  “tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Romanians  will  bleed 
in  the  battlefields  ;  so  many  of  them  will  pay  with  their  own  life  for  the 
people’s  great  dream,  but  all  this  will  be  rewarded  by  the  great  justice  this  war 
will  do  to  our  people.”  13 

And  Constantin  Mille  demanded  the  mobilization  of  all  the  nations’ 
forces  in  order  to 

“win  at  any  cost,  because  winning  means  fulfilling  our  national  ideal...  We  are 
so  determined  that  we  must  either  die  in  the  Carpathians,  as  an  heroic  gesture, 
or  win.  We  are  playing  everything  on  just  one  card  :  our  existence  as  a  people 
and  a  nation.  No  sacrifice  is  too  great,  because  our  goal  too  is  great  and  we 
have  been  looking  forward  to  its  fulfilment  for  hundreds  of  years...  We  are 
just  one  Romania  struggling  to  become  Greater  Romania  ;  individuals  have 
disappeared  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  common  effort,  an  effort  urging  to 
struggle  the  peasant  in  villages  and  the  townsman,  the  worker  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  for  them  to  die  for  the  country,  shoulder  to  shoulder.”  *'* 

All  these  sacrifices  were  accepted  because  they  sprang  from  the 
understanding  of  the  liberating  nature,  of  the  war  from  its  being  con¬ 
sidered  the  only  solution  imposed  by  the  conditions  of  the  time  inde- 
pedently  of  their  will,  which  they  could  not  give  up  without  abdicat¬ 
ing  an  ideal  which  all  past  generations  had  cherished,  without  com¬ 
promising  it  for  many  years  to  come. 

“There  can  be  no  free  life  for  us,  the  Romanians  in  the  kingdom,  when  our 
brothers  next  door  have  been  living  under  the  yoke  for  centuries,"  read  an 
article  in  the  Adevarul. 15 

“We  had  to  come  v/here  we  have  come..”  said  C.  G.  Costa-Foru.  “Everyone 
in  his  place,  with  his  powers.  —  I  can  see  it  clearly  now,  —  was  working,  aspir¬ 
ing  after  the  same  goal  :  the  unification  of  the  people.”  16 

And  C.  Banu,  director  of  the  Flacara  review  considered  that  : 

“We  have  entered  the  war  because  we  had  to...  There  are  wars  one  wages  or 
not...  There  are  wars  one  wages  because  there  is  no  other  way  ;  not  to  fight 
them  means  to  foil  all  strivings  of  past  generations,  to  paralyse  all  the  life 
force  of  future  generations,  to  disregard  the  first  and  the  holiest  duty  of  a 
people  :  achieving  its  historical  mission.”  17 
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Underscoring  the  reason  of  Romania’s  entering  the  war  —  to 
achieve  national  unity  —  as  well  as  the  justness  of  that  cause,  numerous 
personalities  highlighted  the  fact  that  the  Romanians  were  animated 
in  their  action  by  neither  imperialist  greediness  nor  hatred  of  other 
peoples.  Barbu  Stefanescu  Delavrancea,  for  instance,  said  from  the 
rostr  um  of  the  Romanian  Academy  : 

*'We  did  not  enter  the  chaos  of  this  slaughter  with  a  view  to  conquering,  but 
to  freeing...  We  do  not  want  what  is  not  ours,  we  want  the  union  with  our 
brothers  in  Transylvania,  the  Banat  and  Bucovina...  We  do  not  cut  out  a  new 
homeland  for  us  with  the  sword,  we  only  make  it  whole...  it  is  the  spirit  of 
truth,  justice  and  brotherhood  that  guides  our  brave  armies...”  18 

Sleagul  (The  Banner)  stated  that  : 

“Our  army  does  not  conquer  foreign  lands”  but  “frees  Romanian  lands”,  “it 
does  not  replace  the  master  of  the  land  it  steps  on,”  but  “calls  to  free  national 
life  the  territories  from  which  it  drives  the  invaders  away,"  and  concluded  : 
“Today  the  Romanian  armies  are  fulfilling  the  destiny  of  a  people  divided  in 
the  course  of  time  by  a  cruel  fate  which  has  however  waited  without  a  moment 
of  doubt  for  the  great  and  holy  day  of  unification.”  19 

The  same  just  and  lofty  ideals  underlying  the  Romanian  action 
were  also  underscored  by  Onisifor  Ghibu  and  Constantin  Bacalba$a. 
The  former  explained  the  soldiers’  struggle  and  sacrifices  as  follows  : 

“Wnat  do  we  want  ?  We  do  not  want  to  conquer  other  people's  land,  we  want 
to  take  back  our  land,  which  was  unjustly  wrested  away  from  us  and  in  which 
four  million  Romanians  have  been  oppressed  for  hundreds  of  years.  We  want 
to  deliver  our  brothers  of  Transylvania  and  Bucovina  ,  we  want  to  recover 
the  land  where  our  people's  archangels  —  Michael  the  Brave  and  Stephen  the 
Great  —  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  brave.  We  want  the  ancient  land  of  our  lathers 
and  brothers.  It  is  not  hatred  for  the  Magyars  that  drove  us  to  war,  but  love  for 
our  brothers.  We  do  not  wish  anybody  evil,  but  we  want  justice  for  us  and 
our  brothers.”  20 

And  Constantin  Bacalbasa  assessed  the  Romanian  people's  gesture  as 

“a  true  national  revival”  ;  “the  great  historic  step  was  taken  by  Romania’s 
children  to  the  sound  of  bugles  playing  not  martial  music  suggesting  conquest 
but  hymns  of  freedom”,  he  said  :  “the  Romanian  flags  whll  carry  not  the  symbol 
of  hatred  among  peoples,  but  the  symbol  of  the  Romanians’  liberation  and 
independence.”  21 

The  justness  of  the  goal  pursued  by  Romania  through  her  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  war  and  its  assimilation  by  all  social  classes  and  cate¬ 
gories,  by  peasants  and  workers,  civil  servants,  clerks  and  intellectuals, 
young  and  old,  by  the  entire  Romanian  people,  account  for  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  swept  all  over  the  country  at  the  news  that  Romania 
had  joined  the  war.  Impressed  by  the  Romanian  army’s  crossing  of 
the  Carpathians,  Octavian  Goga  and  Eugen  Lovinescu  addressed  words 
fuli  of  love  and  confidence  to  the  soldiers.  Here  is  what  Octavian 
Goga  said  : 

“The  Carpathians  wrhich  used  to  divide  us,  the  Carpathians  which  used  to 
encircle  us  like  an  iron  belt,  the  Carpathians  no  longer  exist.  Our  troops  have 
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moved  them  to  Wallaehia.  Romanian  history  has  come  to  a  new  crossroads... 
I  ignore  what  mystery  of  Providence  enabled  me  to  live  these  moments  and  I 
do  not  know  what  good  deeds  I  have  performed  in  my  life  that  I  have  been 
allowed  to  see  the  day  when  my  mouth  can  utter  the  feared  truth  Tile  Carpa¬ 
thians  no  longer  exist !”  22 

And  Eugen  Lovinescu  noted  : 

“The  Carpathians  no  longer  exist...  They  have  existed  too  long.  For  two  millen¬ 
niums  their  savage  peaks  have  dominated  our  people’s  entire  history.  In  both 
good  and  evil  ways.  They  divided  us,  estranging  us,  they  mercilessly  cut 
us  in  two  :  disjecta  membra.  Scattered  limbs,  which  have  survived  all  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  the  centuries,  weaving  in  silence  the  dream  of  a  Union  foileo  by 
this  gigant's  back  risen  in  the  very  heart  of  ancient  Dacia.  And  yet  in  hard 
times,  the  Carpathians  have  been  of  great  help  to  us.  It  was  in  their  secret 
hiding-places  that  our  race  was  preserved  unaltered,  overwhelmed  from  ail  sides 
by  rushing  floods  of  greedy  barbarians...  For  the  past  two  years  the  Carpa¬ 
thians  had  become  an  even  more  tragical  sight.  The  pain  of  our  brothers,  who 
had  died  in  all  battlefields,  was  hitting  the  wall  of  their  indifferent  peaks.  The 
heights  were  controlled  by  threatening  Austro-Hungarian  cannons.  Our  hatred 
was  enhanced  by  the  armed  hatred  of  our  century-old  enemies...  And  all  of  a 
sudden  noises  of  war  were  heard.  The  news  was  like  magic.  The  unconyuerable 
wall  of  the  haughty  Carpathians  began  to  crack  and  the  lined-up  bayonets  of 
our  foot-soldiers  started  to  work  their  way  through.  The  signal  was  given  and 
suddenly  the  Romanian  army,  the  light  infantry  and  the  heavy  artillery  started 
to  flow  in  through  the  passes  of  the  Oituz  and  the  Jiu  (...)  The  Carpathians 
crumbled.  Our  army  crept  in  drop  by  drop  along  an  enormous  front.  We  have 
taken  them  for  ruthless  enemies  and  the  Carpathians  proved  to  be  old  giants 
who  have  scared  us  for  such  a  long  time,  wiping  out  our  tears  and  sweetening 
our  sorrows.  Instead  of  a  partition  wall,  they  will  thus  become  the  backbone 
of  a  two-part  body,  solidly  organized  around  them.”  2:1 

In  Bucharest,  the  announcement  of  Romania's  entry  in  the  war 
sparked  the  enthusiasm  of  scores  of  people  ;  “the  biggest  demonstra¬ 
tion  ever  to  be  seen  in  the  capital"  flooded  the  streets. 

“And  amid  this  enthusiasm”,  noted  a  commentator  of  the  Epoca,  “beyond 
any  expression,  in  the  noise  of  applause  and  acclamations  thrilling  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  first  notes  of  the  ’Take  Up  Arms’  march  exploded  powerfully.  ’Take 
Up  Arms’  is  sung  everywhere  and  while  the  entire  capital  is  lost  in  the  dark, 
the  masses  continue  to  demonstrate  enthusiastically.”  24 

Here  is  what  another  witness  said  about  the  capital’s  reaction  to 
the  news  of  Romania’s  joining  the  war  . 

“What  a  touching  and  elevating  show  we  have  been  offered...  We  saw  our  petty 
traders  from  Oltenia  throwing  their  baskets  and  yokes  and  hurling  their  fur  caps 
to  the  ground,  a  gesture  meaning  supreme  joy  with  the  Romanians,  and  shouting 
from  the  depths  of  their  souls  :  'Hail  to  the  War,  Hail  to  Romania’.  We  saw 
factory  workers,  who  can  hardly  know  how  those  left  behind  will  make  both 
ends  meet,  forgetting  everything  :  —  the  troubles  and  frustrations  of  the  war, 
as  well  as  the  threat  of  destruction  instruments  —  and  stepping  forward  in 
a  manly  way  to  enlist.  We  saw  so  many  pathetic  scenes  that  the  best  prepared 
pen  refuses  to  write  and  remains  stuck  before  our  admiration  for  their  per¬ 
formers.”  25 
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The  country’s  enthusism  and  resolve  were  transmitted  to  the  army* 

“I  see  them  passing",  Nicolae  lorga  wrote,  combining  the  impressions  of  the 
moment  with  the  lessons  of  history,  "in  a  long  procession,  And  in  the  rain  of 
golden  rays  with  which  the  sun  crowns  the  martyr-heroes  they  are  not  singing, 
becr.use  no  song  could  express  the  energy  glimmering  inside  them,  they  are 
shouting  exultantly.  They  vie  with  each  other  in  shouting  until  the  wave  breaks 
on  the  neighbouring  rocks.  That  is  the  wa)  they  have  been  for  generations. 
Hungarian  miniatures  show  how  Charles  Robert  of  Anjou  was  defeated  by 
Romanian  shepherds,  as  nimble  as  deer,  in  1330,  just  as  some  traveller  of  the 
Middle  Ages  painted  their  Balkan  brothers,  happy  and  full  of  joy,  with  their 
woollen  mantles  thrown  on  their  shoulders  and  the  pointed  cap  on  their  heads. 
The  Frenchman  Wavrin  saw  them  unchanged  a  hundred  years  later,  surpassing  the 
sound  of  the  old  cannon  with  their  yells.  That  is  how  the  valleys  must  have 
vibrated  at  Vaslui  on  that  foggy  January  morning  (of  the  battle  fought  by 
Stephen  the  Great  against  the  Turks,  ed)  or  at  CSlugareni  on  that  warm  August 
afternoon  (of  Michael  the  Brave's  victory  over  the  Turks,  ed)...  Some  people 
speak,  many  sing  ;  they  shout.  Two  thousand  years  ago  our  ancestors  —  whom 
Rome  could  not  defeat  but  only  kill  —  shouted  too.  Tt  is  like  a  cry  of  nature 
herself  which  breeds  and  keeps  us  alive.”  2,5 

Watching  the  peasants’  flood  pouring  into  the  war,  the  critic 
Eugeri  Lovinescu  was  impressed  by  their  “simple  and  solemn”  gestures, 
by  “their  Augustan  composure”  by  “their  slow  and  moderate  step”. 

“Whence  so  much  simple  quiet  in  this  Romanian  peasant  ?”  he 
wondered.  Not  unlike  Nicolae  lorga,  Lovinescu  found  the  answer  in 
the  people’s  past  : 

‘From  his  ancestors.  His  was  an  ancestral  gesture.  The  Romanian  peasant  did 
not  make  just  the  sower’s  Augustan  gesture,  praised  by  poets.  He  also  made 
the  gesture  of  a  soldier  going  to  war.  The  long  train  of  carts,  obedient  oxen 
and  quiet  peasants  passing  down  the  street  retrace  the  long  beaten  tracks  of 
the  same  long  train  which  has  so  frequently  filled  this  street.  Those  were  other 
people.  But  they  were  the  same  race.  The  same  contempt  for  death,  the  same 
fatality  in  the  face  of  fate’s  smile,  the  same  obedient  feeling  of  duty,  the  same 
simple  and  natural  heroism...  These  travellers  were  ghosts  stepping  out  from 
the  shadow  of  history  once  again  to  perform  the  ancestral  gesture  of  self-sacrifice 
and  love  for  their  country  and  land.  The  ring  of  bells  called  on  them  to  join 
the  war.  In  olden  times,  they  were  called  by  the  alpenhorns  of  Stephen  the 
Great  and  of  all  the  other  voivodes.  Then,  just  like  now,  the  fields  and  moun¬ 
tains  would  resound  with  war  songs.  Leaving  off  the  plough,  the  peasants  would 
turn  their  oxen  to  the  battlefield.  Mountaineers  would  descend  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  ploughmen  would  gather  from  their  fields.  Quite  simple.  They  were  going 
to  perform  their  second  vocation  :  first  tilling  the  land,  then  defending  it  from 
the  enemy.”  27 

The  liberation  of  the  Romanians  and  of  the  Romanian  territo¬ 
ries  from  under  Austro-Hungarian  occupation,  the  “sacred  and  just" 
cause  for  which  Romania  had  joined  the  war  and  the  Romanian  people’s 
adhesion  to  this  action  conferred  a  deeply  popular  character  on  the 
just  war  waged  by  Romania  in  1916 — 1918  : 
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"If  historians  consider  that  some  wars  were  popular”,  the  Opinia  com¬ 
mented,  “then  our  war  will  certainly  bear  such  an  epithet  for  all  times  to- 
come.  Yes  !  Our  war  is  popular,  it  is  the  Romanian  people's  war.”  28 

Colonel  Andonovic,  Serbia’s  military  attache  to  Bucharest,  report¬ 
ed  that  Romania’s  entry  into  the  war 

‘‘is  celebrated  by  street  demonstrations  of  men,  women  and  youths.  The  King’s 
proclamation  to  the  people  is  short  and  speaks  of  the  union  of  all  Romanians 
from  the  Tisza  to  the  Black  sea.  The  military  proclamation  reminds  everyone 
of  previous  heroic  deeds  and  of  Pleven.  Today’s  first  communique  issued  by  the 
Supreme  Command  announces  :  Last  night,  at  9  p.m.,  war  was  declared  on 
Austria-Hungary ;  on  the  same  night,  of  the  14th  to  the  15th  of  August,  the 
Romanian  troops  attacked  the  Austro-Hungarian  front.”  29 

Romania’s  entry  into  the  war  was  greeted  by  governments  and 
politicians  of  countries  fighting  against  the  Central  Powers.  Thus, 
Belgium’s  foreign  minister,  Beyens,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Romanian 
Legation  : 

“In  my  capacity  of  an  old  and  faithful  friend  of  Romania  I  heard  with  deep 
emotion  and  joy  the  news  of  your  country’s  declaration  of  war  on  Austria- 
Hungary.  I  rejoiced,  because  I  am  sure  that,  at  this  decisive  moment  of  the 
European  war,  by  siding  with  justice  and  resistance  in  the  face  of  German 
aggression,  Romania  will  succeed  in  gloriously  achieving  its  national  aspirations, 
in  uniting  its  unjustly  separated  sons  and  daughters  beyond  the  mountains.  I 
also  rejoice  at  the  fact  that  brotherhood  at  arms  will  surely  establish  closer 
ties  between  your  beautiful  country  and  mine.  What  a  glory  for  Mr.  Bratianu 
to  have  perceived  the  right  moment  for  taking  a  decision  of  such  great  mo¬ 
mentum  for  the  future  of  the  Romanian  people.  Thirty-nine  years  later  he  is 
playing  a  role  as  brilliant  as  that  of  the  great  man  who  was  his  father.  My 
most  sincere  wish  is  for  him  to  have  the  same  success.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
addressing  myself  to  you,  my  dear  minister,  so  that  my  hopes  and  warm  con¬ 
gratulations  be  conveyed  to  the  President  of  the  Council.  No  less  great  is  my 
admiration  for  your  noble  sovereign’s  decision  to  ignore  his  family  allegiance 
and  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  his  patriotism.  He  felt  his  heart  was  that  oi  the 
Romanian  nation  and,  following  the  example  of  his  admirable  predecessor,  he 
will  add  an  everlasting  page  to  Romania's  history.”  30 

In  his  turn,  referring  to  the  importance  and  international  dimen¬ 
sions  of  Romania’s  entry  into  the  war,  Belgium’s  ambassador  to  Serbia 
said  that  : 

‘‘One  need  not  be  an  expert  in  the  art  of  war  to  understand  the  special  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  event,  whose  effects  will  be  felt  by  the  Balkan  campaign  and  by 
the  general  theatre  of  war. 

Since  this  ally  joined  it,  the  coalition  of  the  nations  fighting  for  justice 
has  substantially  increased  its  forces  at  a  time  when'  the  balance  has  already 
tilted  in  its  favour.  Even  those  who  are  less  optimistic  and  believe  that  the  great 
war  will  not  end  before  mid-1917  have  to  admit  that  decisive  results  will  be 
obtained  in  the  Balkans  in  the  following  weeks. 

The  Romanian  intervention  was  not  intended  just  to  supply  the  allies 
at  the  right  time  with  a  fresh,  well-equipped  and  zealous  army  fighting  for  a 
nat.onal  ideal  ;  it  offers  the  advantage  of  opening  the  Balkan  front  to  the  Ser- 
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bian-Russian  army  concentrated  in  Bessarabia,  which  will  be  able  to  advance  and 
meet  the  artnj  at  Salonika  by  crossing  Dobruja.”  -u 

When  they  learned  about  the  Romanian  Government's  decision, 
many  Romanians  living  in  different  parts  of  the  world  demanded 
support  for  the  organization  of  military  units  which  were  to  go  to 
the  front  in  order  to  fulfil  their  national  ideal.  Thus,  the  Romanians 
in  America  addressed  themselves  to  the  United  States’  president, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  for 

‘’setting  up  a  Romanian  legion  under  American  command.”  32 

Analysing  the  nature  of  the  war,  V.  I.  Lenin  wrote  in  July  1916  : 

“...One  cannot  consider  that  national  wars  are  impossible  in  the  age  of  impe¬ 
rialism,  even  in  Europe  (...),  this  ‘age’  does  not  preclude  national  wars,  for 
instance  those  started  by  small  countries  (which  are,  let  us  say,  annexed  or 
oppressed  from  the  national  point  of  view)  against  imperialist  powers,  just  as 
it  does  not  exclude  the  large-scale  national  movements  in  Eastern  Europe.”  •,:I 

The  beginning  of  the  war  for  national  union  and  independence 
had  a  major  significance.  The  Romanian  people  did  not  want  pas¬ 
sively  to  wait  for  the  outcome  of  international  events.  They  under¬ 
stood  that  their  ideals  of  freedom  and  unity  had  to  be  achieved 
through  their  own  efforts.  The  act  of  Romania's  entry  into  the  war 
was  the  expression  of  the  Romanian  nation’s  will  to  unity,  of  the 
necessity  of  her  assertion  as  a  unitary  and  independent  state. 

The  numerical  force  of  old  Romania’s  army  accounted  for  15  per 
cent  of  the  country’s  population  or  the  entire  male  population  aged 
16  to  45,  —  i.e.  1,083,000  people.  This  figure,  which  illustrates  the 
popular  character  of  the  war  in  which  Romania  had  engaged,  included 
the  draftees  of  August  1916  —  833,758  soldiers  and  about  18,090  offi¬ 
cers  —  and  the  army  reserve,  amounting  to  416,000  men.  The  mo¬ 
bilized  effectives  were  grouped  into  23  infantry  divisions  and  two 
cavalry  divisions,  unequally  staffed  and  equipped.  :v‘ 

Before  the  war  declaration  was  issued,  a  base  for  supporting 
military  actions  had  been  created  through  the  expertise  and  effort 
of  Romanian  specialists  —  workers,  technicians  and  engineers.  The  war 
material  was  manufactured  by  55  state  and  private  enterprises  and 
workshops,  manned  by  20,000  skilled  workers,  technicians  and  engi¬ 
neers  ;  a  new  echelon  of  skilled  workers  was  trained  in  eight  schools 
of  mechanics-turners  with  over  1,000  apprentices,  all  of  theim  inspired 
by  the  noble  goals  of  the  war.  A  witness  of  those  times,  engineer 
M.  Cioc,  himself  an  inventor  and  builder  of  artillery  shells,  wrote  that  : 

“The  consciousness  that  we  are  all  joining  the  war  has  redoubled  the  factory 
workers  and  staff’s  desire  for  productivity  and  the  wish  to  turn  out  ever  more 
and  ever  better  material”  :  “the  whole  life  of  the  country  had  turned  into  a 
thermometer  directly  influenced  by  the  battlefield.”  35 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the  war,  the  state  used  the 
260  million  lei  deposited  in  the  National  Bank  for  army  needs.  On 
21  October  1916,  a  new  loan  was  required  from  the  National  Bank, 
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amounting  to  300  million  lei,  covered  with  gold  treasury  notes  and 
■with  a  deposit  of  100  milion  lei  in  pounds  sterling  in  the  Bank  of 
England.  Though  the  National  Bank  increased  its  stock  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  50  million  lei  in  gold  by  the  end  of  1916,  the  coverage  per¬ 
centage  dropped  from  57.1  per  cent  to  39 — 39.8  per  cent.  In  December 
19  J  6  the  National  Bank  was  moved  to  Iasi,  while  its  treasury,  — 
•31 5,580,456  gold-lei  —  was  evacuated  to  Moscow. ::ti 

"By  taking  these  measures,  judged  at  that  time  as  a  gesture  of  prudence 
and  precaution”,  Victor  Slavescu  noted,  “the  National  Bank  parted  with  its 
precious  treasury,  which  had  been  amassed  so  diligently  for  almost  40  years. 
The  very  basis  of  our  Bank  of  Issue  was  deeply  shaken  and  many  of  the  momen¬ 
tary  consequences  registered  later  on  were  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
National  Bank  was  forced  to  forsake  its  precious  treasury.”"7 

In  spite  of  all  these  human  and  material  efforts,  and  though 
important  progress  had  been  made  during  the  neutrality  years,  thanks 
to  substantive  financial  efforts  for  upgrading  the  military  equipment, 
the  Romanian  army  of  1916  was  a  fighting  instrument  which,  —  des¬ 
pite  its  numerical  power  —  was  technologically  inferior  to  the  armies 
of  enemy  states  (especially  in  terms  of  heavy  arlillery,  machine  guns 
and  aircraft). 

The  mobilization  of  Romania’s  combat  forces  in  the  summer  of 
1916  took  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  unbridled  enthusiasm,  of  power¬ 
ful  receptivity  to  the  country’s  call.  The  appeal  to  the  country  calling 
on  soldiers  to  carry 

“the  flag...  across  the  border,  where  your  brothers  are  anxiously  awaiting  you 
with  their  hearts  full  of  hope,”38 

elicited  a  prompt  and  eloquent  response  among  the  masses.  A  memorial¬ 
ist  wrote  that 

“the  mobilization  took  place  in  perfect  order  and  with  unspeakable  enthusiasm. 
Within  five  days,  the  whole  Romanian  army  was  mobilized...  800,000  men,  that 
is  13  per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  a  percentage  which  the  other  belligerent 
states  would  reach  long  after  entering  the  campaign.” 

An  eye  witness  reported  that 

■“the  soldiers  are  enthusiastic  ;  loaded  with  flowers,  they  sing  along  with  the 
people  on  the  railway  platform  ‘Take  up  Arms’.”  39 

Under  those  special  circumstances,  the  Romanian  army  crossed 
into  Transylvania  on  15  28  August  through  18  points,  overcoming  the 
enemy’s  defence  at  the  borders,  so  that,  taking  advantage  of  their  sur¬ 
prise  move,  the  Romanian  troops  could  advance  quite  freely  and  rapidly. 
The  Romanian  command  engaged  80  per  cent  of  the  combat  forces,  on 
the  northern  front,  in  Transylvania,  and  the  remaining  20  per  cent  on 
the  secondary,  southern  front,  facing  Bulgaria.”  4,1 

The  liberating  forces’  advance  across  the  Carpathians  to  the  hear.t 
of  Transylvania  was  facilitated  by  the  inhabitants’  attitude.  The  Tran¬ 
sylvanian  population  saw  that  the  time  had  come  to  shake  off  the 
foreign  yoke.  Approximately  30,000  Romanians  welcomed  the  army, 
■volunteering  to  be  enrolled  on  the  spot.  According  to  the  ancestral 
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custom,  representatives  of  towns  and  villages  greeted  the  soldiers  with 
bread  and  salt. 

i  '  • . . . t, 

“The  Romanian  army",  stated  the  Gazeta  Transilvaniei  in  liberated  Brasov, 
“walking  on  the  sacred  soil  where  our  oppressed  people’s  language  has  sounded 
for  ages  has  not  come  here  to  take  revenge  on  brothers  of  any  law  and  race  (..) 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  inspired  by  the  most  fraternal  feelings  for  the  entire' 
peaceful  people.”  41 

The  proclamation  addressed  to  the  Romanians  drafted  in  the  Aus¬ 
tro-Hungarian  army  read  : 

“Romanian  brothers,  be  happy,  Romania  has  entered  the  war  and  alongside 
England,  France,  Italy  and  Russia  has  started  to  set  you  free.  The  century-old 
dream  is  coming  true, the  persecution  is  over  Together  with  the  Romanians 
in  Bucovina  you  will  be  a  country.  From  now  on,  you  no  longer  belong  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  army,  leave  it  and  join  the  Romanian  banner,  without  reserve, 
to  fight  together  for  our  happiness  as  well  as  yours.  Come  and  let  us  build 
Greater  Romania.”  42 

From  the  very  beginning  the  war  acquired  a  strong  popular  and 
national  character  through  the  general  rising  up  in  arms  of  the  Roma¬ 
nians  in  the  occupied  territories  and  in  traditional  Romania.  As  the 
main  instrument  of  this  struggle,  the  army  thus  received  huge  support, 
expressed  in  many  ways,  which  actually  guaranteed  the  final  victory- 

“Thev  mobilization  continues  in  vain”,  (in  Austria-Hungary,  ed.)  said  a  peasant 
from  Bistrita,  “because  not  even  so  will  they  be  able  to  stem  the  advance  of 
the  Romanian  army...”  which  “will  go  to  the  front  up  to  the  last  man  because 
there  (in  Romania,  ed.)  nobody  will  watch  over  railroads  and  bridges,  this  will 
be  done  by  those  not  enrolled  in  the  army,  or  even  by  Romanian  women.  In 
the  territories  which  will  be  freed  there  will  be  no  need  for  guards,  because 
we  will  defend  them  ourselves  and  if  it  is  not  we,  then  our  women  surely 
will."  43 

Halfway  through  August  1916,  the  Central  Powers  had  relative¬ 
ly  few  ‘  forces  in  Transylvania  subordinated  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
First  Army  and  dispersed  in  the  passes  of  the  Carpathians,  and  petty 
reserves  focused  on  the  main  routes.  In  the  wake  of  the  meeting  held 
at  Pless  on  16/29  July  1916  by  the  head  of  the  German  General 
Headquarters,  General  Erich  von  Falkenhayn,  the  head  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  General  Headquarters,  General  Conrad  von  Hotzendorff,  and 
the  Bulgarian  commissioner.  General  Ganchev,  worked  out  guide-lines 
for  the  campaign  against  Romania.  According  to  that  plan  (to  which 
the  representative  of  the  Turkish  High  Command,  General  Enver  Phasa, 
also  adhered  on  23  July/5  August  1916)  the  Austro-Hungarian  troops 
in  Transylvania  were  to  put  up  successive  resistance  lines  in  order  to 
delay  the  Romanian  troops’  offensive,  while  a  Bulgarian  army  (four 
divisions)  backed  by  German  forces  (one  division)  and  Turkish  soldiers 
(two  divisions)  would  unleash  an  offensive  in  Dobruja.  thus  attracting 
part  of  the  Romanian  forces  engaged  in  Transylvania.  In  the  next 
stage,  after  concentrating  important  forces  in  Transylvania  and  south 
of  the  Danube,  the  Central  Powers  were  to  invade  Romania  from  the 
north  and  the  south  and  thus  to  annihilate  it.  44 
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Romania’s  intervention  caused  serious  worries  to  the  enemy.  On 
8/21  September  1916,  for  instance,  Conrad  von  Hotzendorff,  chief-of- 
staff  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army,  considered  that  the  Central  Powers 
did  not  have  sufficient  forces  to  cover  the  previous  three  fronts,  and 
that  once  the  fourth  one  had  opened  in  Romania,  their  situation  was 
becoming  extremely  difficult. 45  That  was  why  he  thought  the  only 
solution  was  for  Germany 

“to  concentrate  all  Its  available  forces  against  Romania  by  transferring  troops 
even  from  Verdun,  in  order  definitely  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  Romanian 
troops.”  411 

By  25  September  1916,  the  Romanian  army  had  liberated  a  vast 
part  of  Transylvania,  especially  the  south-east  territories  as  far  as 
Sibiu,  with  important  bridge-heads  in  the  points  where  it  had  reached 
deep  into  Transylvania  at  the  western  end  of  the  Southern  Carpathians 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  Western  Carpathians  (at  the  mouth  of 
the  Olt  and  in  the  Jiu  gorges,  as  well  as  around  the  Iron  Gate  on 
the  Danube). 

Availing  itself  of  the  inactivity  of  Romania’s  allies  on  tiie  other 
fronts,  the  Central  Powers’  High  Command  brought  numerous  forces 
against  Romania  from  Italy,  Galicia  and  the  Balkans  (approximately 
40  divisions), 47  shifting  the  focus  of  military  actions  against  Romania 
in  the  second  half  of  1916. 

On  26  September  the  enemy’s  Command  launched  a  powerful 
counter-offensive,  first  of  all  aiming  to  get  possession  of  Siibiu.  Using 
elite  troops  with  special  training  for  mountain  warfare,  which  they 
applied  skilfully  by  encircling  the  Romanian  Corps  deployed  on  the 
Olt,  the  Central  Powers  succeeded  in  recovering  the  whole  territory 
freed  by  the  Romanian  army,  which  had  to  retreat,  suffering  great 
human  and  material  losses. 48  At  the  same  time,  a  great  offensive 
launched  by  the  Romanian  Second  Army  in  the  area  of  the  rivers 
Mure§  and  Olt  was  stemmed  while  the  Army’s  attempt  to  advance 
was  blocked  too. 

During  the  first  half  of  October,  there  was  a  general  retreat 
of  the  Romanian  troops  under  the  enemy’s  pressure.  49  The  defeat  sus  - 
tained  during  the  military  operations  of  1916  had  many  causes  :  first 
of  all,  the  length  (about  1,500  kilometres)  and  shape  of  the  front 
which  the  Romanian  army  had  to  defend.  A  comparison  with  the  length 
of  the  other  fronts  defended  by  Allied  troops  is  enlightening.  Thus, 
the  French  were  using  close  to  1,700,000  people  to  defend  a  500-km 
frcnt,  the  British  926,000  soldiers1  for  a  185-km  one  (together,  the 
French  and  the  British  defended  685  km  (almost  as  much  as  the  Roma¬ 
nian  front  on  the  Carpathians)  with  2,600,000  men,  while  the  Russians 
defended  1,600  km  (the  Russian  front  exceeded  the  Romanian  front, 
from  northern  Moldavia  along  the  Carpathians  and  the  Danube  down 
to  the  Black  Sea,  by  only  50—60  km)  with  8,000,000  men.  It  results 
from  these  figures  that,  in  order  to  ensure  a  density  comparable  to 
that  on  the  Russian  or  French  and  British  fronts,  Romania  should 
have  had  6,000,000 — 8,000.000  troops  on  the  front  —  i.e.  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Old  Kingdom.  The  disparity  is  obvious  and  it  justified 
the  Romanian  request  for  the  support  of  allied  force  ;  it  explains,  partly, 
the  defeats  suffered  in  the  autumn  of  1916.  50 
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The  retreat  had  many  causes.  First  of  all,  the  allies  did  not 
make  good  their  commitment  to  undertake  an  offensive  from  the  Salo¬ 
nika  front  northwards.  The  lack  of  activity  on  that  front  allowed  the 
Bulgarian  and  German  forces  to  initiate  an  offensive  in  Dobruja,  which 
resulted  in  Romania’s  yielding  a  vast  territory,  forced  the  Romanian 
Command  to  transfer  troops  there  ;  without  satisfactorily  strengthening 
the  southern  front,  this  move  actually  weakened  the  northern  one, 
leaving  room  for  a  concentric  offensive  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  technological  inferiority  of  our  troops  in  the  face  of  the  in¬ 
vading  armies  was  a  real  drawback,  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the 
shortage  of  armament  and  ammunition  which  the  allies  had  failed  to 
supply,  to  the  fact  that  the  Triple  Entente  had  not  lived  up  to  the 
commitments  assumed  under  the  military  convention.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  enemy  brought  into  action  important  fresh  forces  from  its 
military  potential  —  among  which  a  German  army  —  with  a  two-year 
war  experience.  51 .  At  the  same  time,  Russian  action  came  late,  failing 
to  stop  the  enemy’s  offensive  in  the  Wallachian  Plain. 

‘‘To  Romania’s  desperate  calls  for  help”,  wrote  E.  de  Gaiffier  d’Hystroy,  Belgium’s 
minister  in  Paris,  “the  Allies  answer  with  fine  words.  Italy  sends  a  division 
to  Ssnti-Guaranta  ;  except  for  the  Serbian  division,  Russia  will  give  nothing,  or 
almost  nothing,  France  sends  a  general  bearing  an  illustrious  name  in  science, 
accompanied  by  a  brilliant  staff,  several  stretch-bearers  and  nurses.  It  is  little, 
ver;  little.  After  Belgium  and  Serbia,  the  Entente  will  abandon  Romania  too.” 52 

And  Belgium’s  military  attache  to  Italy,  A.  Morel,  said  in  a  report 
addressed  to  Belgium’s  foreign  minister  that  : 

“When  she  entered  the  war  on  28  August,  the  Allies  promised  Romania 
that  :  1.  The  Russians  would  have  three  divisions  at  the  border  in  southern 
Dobruja ;  2.  The  Russians  would  cross  the  Carpathians  at  Cirlibaba  at  the 
moment  when  the  Romanians  crossed  the  same  chain  of  mountains  at  a  more 
southerly  point  ;  3.  General  Sarrail  would  start  a  mighty  offensive  in  Macedonia. 

Not  one  of  these  three  promises  was  within  the  scheduled  time.”  5-1 

At  the  end  of  1916  and  the  beginning  of  1917  the  first  Roma¬ 
nian  campaign  ended  unsuccessfully.  On  8  November,  German  units, 
had  occupied  Craiova  and  two  days  later  general  Mackensen  crossed 
the  Danube  from  Bulgaria,  at  Zimnicea,  threatening  the  last  Roma¬ 
nian  defensive  lines  that  shielded  Eucharest,  the  capital.  Under  the 
circumstances,  after  the  desperate  battle  between  the  rivers  Neajlov 
and  Arges,  the  Bratianu  Government  left  Bucharest  on  20  November, 
and  settled  in  Iasi,  which  thus  became  the  temporary  capital  of  a 
country  chopped  down  to  one  third  of  its  territory. 

On  a  Wednesday  morning  on  23  November  (6  December)  1916, 
the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  troops  entered  Bucharest  (left  by 
the  central  authorities  and  army)  in  the  enthusiastic  frenzy  of  an  ephe¬ 
meral  victory.  But  the  war  was  far  from  being  over,  and  the  last 
word  had  not  been  said  yet.  The  front  was  established  by  the  Roma¬ 
nian  army  together  with  the  Russian  one  along  the  Eastern  Carpa¬ 
thians  —  on  a  line  uniting  the  bend  of  the  Carpathians  with  Galati  — 
down  to  the  navigable  Danube. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Romanian  army  had  to  retreat,  Roma¬ 
nia’s  participation  in  the  war  induced  important  changes  in  the  dis- 
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position  of  troops.  Thus,  in  order  to  cope  with  the  new  situation,  the 
Central  Powers  moved  the  focus  of  their  military  actions  to  the  Roma¬ 
nian  fronts  aiming  at  conquering  the  whole  Romanian  territory.  Towards 
the  end  of  1916,  the  efforts  made  by  the  Romanian  army  dammed  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  on  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Carpathians,  the 
lower  courses  of  Ihe  rivers  Pruth,  Siret  and  Danube.  Recognizing  the 
Alliance’s  failure.  General  Erich  Ludendorff,  chief  of  the  German  Ge¬ 
neral  Headquarters,  wrote  in  his  memoirs  that  : 

“V*'e  defeated  the  Romanian  army  but  could  not  destroy  it.  We  obtained  the 
results  which  could  be  obtained  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  had  to  leave  forces 
in  Dobruja  and  Wallachia  which  we  had  used  —  before  Romania’s  entry  into 
the  war  —  on  the  Eastern  and  Western  Fronts  and  even  in  Macedonia.  In  spite 
of  our  victory  over  the  Romanian  army  we  were  weaker  as  concerns  the  overall 
development  of  the  war.”  r/* 

Romania’s  entry  into  the  war  brought  the  Entente  important 
advantages.  Even  if  Romania’s  action  did  not  tilt  the  balance  defi¬ 
nitely  and  spectacularly  towards  this  group,  it  sensibly  contributed  to 
consolidating  the  (latter’s  miltary  potential.  Joining  the  Entente  at  a 
moment  when  the  fate  of  the  conflict,  which  in  two  years  had  already 
taken  a  heavy  toll  from  many  European  peoples,  was  still  far  from 
being  decided,  Romania  threw  her  entire  human,  military  and  econo¬ 
mic  resources  into  the  war  against  the  Central  Powers.  Following 
Romania’s  intervention,  the  forces  of  the  Entente  totalled  about  12  mil¬ 
lion  soldiers  as  compared  to  the  seven  million  of  the  Central  Powers. 
Referring  to  the  advantages  which  the  Quadruple  Entente  derived  from 
Romania's  move,  in  an  issue  of  Le  Petit  parisien  in  late  November 
1916,  the  well-known  French  publicist  and  historian  Georges  Lacour- 
Gayet  wrote  that  Hindenburg  had  been  forced  to  withdraw  his  artil¬ 
lery  and  divisions  from  Verdun  and  the  Carso  and  to  send  them  against 
Romania ;  the  Russian  front,  which  was  no  longer  threatened,  could 
be  reactivated  ;  Verdun  had  a  respite  to  complete  its  belt  with  the 
forts  of  Daumont  and  Vaux,  becoming  truly  unconquerable.  The  Ita¬ 
lians  made  progress  on  the  Carso  and  the  army  at  Salonika  was  enabled 
to  “resume  its  elasticity,  to  repel  the  Bulgarians  and  to  enter  Monastir.” 

“Romania  was  like  a  protecting  screen  between  the  two  armies”,  Lacour- 
Gayet  wrote.  "Like  a  huge  lightning  rod  it  drew  upon  itself  the  hurricane 
savagely  blowing  from  all  directions.  This  is  the  service  our  eastern  brothers 
have  done  to  the  common  cause...”  55 

The  double-dealing  policy  of  Romania’s  allies  showed  not  only 
in  their  breaking  the  pledges  made  but  also  in  the  intention  of  no 
longer  honouring  their  promises,  and,  what  was  even  worse,  of  coming 
to  an  understanding  with  the  enemies  on  dividing  the  Romanian 
territory. 

"Romania’s  failure  does  not  displease  Russia,”  the  Russian  diplomat  Poli- 
vanov  said  at  the  time,  "because  Romania  could  have  stopped  our  advance- 
towards  Constantinople,  as  it  would  have  become  more  powerful...  If  events 
had  unfolded  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  the  realization  of  the  1916  political 
end  military  agreement  with  Romania,  a  very  powerful  state  would  have  been 
set  up  in  the  Balkans  consisting  of  Moldavia-Wallachia-Dobruja  (today’s  Roma- 
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aiia),  Transylvania,  the  Banat  and  Bucovina  (by  virtue  of  the  1916  treaty),  with 
a  population  of  about  13  million.  In  the  future,  this  state  could  hardly  have 
•cherished  friendly  feelings  for  Russia  and  would  have  had  the  ambition  to 
achieve  its  national  dreams  in  Bessarabia  and  the  Balkans.”  56 

Romania’s  sacrifice  was  in  fact  the  crowning  of  a  variant  of 
a  plan  long  established  by  the  Great  Powers.  In  January  1917, 
V.  I.  Lenin  wrote  that 

•‘The  plan  of  dividing  Romania  between  Russia  and  the  ‘Quadruple  Alliance' 
(that  is  the  allies  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Bulgaria)  is  openly  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  German  imperialist  press.”57 

In  the  work  Le  Mysti-re  roumain  el  la  defection  russe  published  in 
Paris  in  1918,  Charles  Steinon  mentions  the  fact  that  the  Russian  foreign 
minister,  Stunner, 

““had  allegedly  concluded  an  understanding  with  William  II  (of  Germany)  on 
dividing  Romania  :  Wallachia  to  the  Imperials  and  Moldavia  to  the  Czar,  which 
explains  why  the  enemy  stopped  before  the  Siret...”  and  he  adds  :  “Mr.  Sturmer 
again  brought  in  the  focus  his  plan  of  making  a  separate  peace  and  dividing 
Romania,  a  division  decided  with  Mr.  Yagow  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1916. 
And  according  to  the  Romanian  deputy  (Basilescu),  here  is  a  proof  :  when  they 
•crossed  the  Siret,  Baron  von  dem  Busche,  Germany’s  minister  in  Bucharest,  told 
Mr.  Andrews,  tne  American  secretary  accompanying  him  to  Iasi  .  ‘Here  is  the 
Siret,  Russia’s  border'.”  58 

The  same  thing  is  reported  by  Captain  de  Maleissye  of  the  Army 
General  Staff,  a  liaison  officer  in  Russia  and  Romania  : 

“On  16  October  1916  Sturmer  openly  told  another  Russian  high  official 
who  later  told  me  about  it  :  ‘7/hat  do  we  care  about  Bucharest  and  Wallachia  ! 
The  Germans  can  even  settle  down  there,  it  is  useless  to  have  Russia  shed 
blood  for  it’.  This  statement  tells  more  than  any  other  comment  and  sheds 
light  on  the  opinions  then  prevailing  at  the  Russian  Court  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Empress  who  favoured  the  Emperor’s  weakness,  without  knowing  or 
wanting  to  do  it  ” 

The  officers  did  not  conceal  their  discontent  with  the  Russians, 
blaming  on  them  some  of  their  country’s  misfortunes.  In  broad  lines, 
they  drew  up  the  history  of  the  preceding  eight  months.  If  Russia 
had  wanted  to  come  to  their  aid  in  due  time,  Bucharest  would  not 
have  fallen  ;  but  the  Russians’  deliberate  slowness  made  all  this  pos¬ 
sible,  the  Romanian  army  being  forced  to  resist  the  Bulgarian,  Turkish 
and  Austro-German  pressure.  “The  Russians  are  not  keen  on  saving 
Romania.  They  would  rather  see  it  invaded  so  they  may  become  its 
liberators,  politically  speaking,  ask  for  compensations  and  for  the  road 
to  Constantinople  to  be  opened.”59 

Analysing  the  internal  and  international  circumstances,  Nicolae 
Iorga  wrote  : 

•“The  wars  waged  for  an  interest  can  be  stopped  at  any  time,  in  keeping  with 
•circumstances  ;  but  the  wars  started  for  a  principle,  even  if  in  relation  with 
less  respectable  interests,  can  only  end  in  the  triumph  of  that  principle.  And 
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this  is  precisely  such  a  war.  Moreover,  for  us  it  was  a  struggle  which  national 
honour  demanded.  This  honour  however  should  not  be  denied  by  anyone,  but 
victory  should  be  added  to  sacrifice,  in  order  to  close  everyone’s  mouth.” B0 

In  spite  of  all  hardships,  the  Romanian  people  found  the  re¬ 
sources  needed  for  fulfilling  their  ideals.  Their  fighting  continued  not 
only  in  Moldavia,  but  also  in  the  territories  conquered  by  enemies. 
The  masses’  effort  against  the  invaders  was  generalized,  and  so  the 
war  waged  by  the  Romanians  acquired  a  popular  and  national  cha¬ 
racter.  In  Moldavia,  where  the  army  and  authorities  had  withdrawn 
•and  a  part  of  the  population  in  the  occupied  territories  had  taken 
shelter,  a  large-scale  patriotic  action  was  launched  for  restoring  the 
military  potential  with  a  view  to  retrieving  the  occupied  territories 
and  accomplishing  the  vital  national  desideratum  :  completing  national 
and  state  unity. 

In  the  spring  of  1917,  exhausted  by  the  war,  Austria-Hungary 
explored  the  ground  for  concluding  peace  with  the  Entente.  In  the 
peace  variants  considered  by  the  diplomats  in  Vienna,  Romania  was 
to  sustain  most  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  reconciliation  between  the  Great 
Powers.  A  memorandum  of  May  1917  addressed  by  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  foreign  minister,  Czernin,  to  Emperor  Charles,  proposed  Roma¬ 
nia’s  division  between  Austria-Hungary  (which  was  to  receive  Olte- 
nia,  Muntenia  and  Moldavia  up  to  the  Siret),  Russia  (Moldavia  east 
of  the  Siret)  and  Bulgaria  (southern  Dobruja)  ;  the  rest  of  the  Do- 
bruja  with  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  was  to  constitute  a  state,  after 
the  model  of  Monaco,  under  the  influence  of  Austria-Hungary  (which 
would  not  dare  to  annex  the  Danube  Delta  because  of  the  inter¬ 
national  complications  likely  to  derive  from  this,  as  the  Great  Powers 
would  not  tolerate  another  country’s  intereference  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube).  On  19  May  1917,  by  virtue  of  a  document  signed  at 
Kreuznach  between  Bathmann-Holweg  and  Czernin,  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Government  obtained  its  ally’s  acknowledgement  of  the  priority 
of  its  interests  in  Romania  and  of  its  right  to  annex  Romanian  ter¬ 
ritories  ;  Germany  obtained  a  similar  acknowledgement  for  the  Polish 
territories.  The  Romanian  territories  which  Austria-Hungary  had  in  view 
were  to  be  incorporated  with  Austria.  61 

An  encouraging  factor  for  the  masses  of  peasant  soldiers  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  national  ideals  was  the  announcement  in  1917  of  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  social  reforms  meeting  the  entire  people’s  aspirations.  Pro¬ 
mised  by  the  head  of  the  state  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1917,  the 
land  reform  and  universal  suffrage,  passed  by  Parliament  in  June  the 
same  year,  spurred  mass  heroism,  the  determination  not  to  yield  one 
inch  of  land  to  the  enemy.  By  legislating  these  democratic  reforms 
which  promised  the  distribution  of  2,4  million  hectares  of  land  and 
universal  suffrage,  the  masses’  aspirations  after  social  justice  were  to 
be  fulfilled. (j2 

A  gigantic  action  of  rebuilding  the  national  army  was  crowned 
with  full  success.  In  July  1917  Octavian  Goga  described  it  as  follows  : 

“A  new  army,  more  vigorous  than  the  first  one,  tempered  by  war  and  their 
arms  heavy  with  revenge,  an  army  which  is  the  country’s  pride,  are  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  the  order  for  advance.  Never  has  there  been  such  confidence 
and  resolve  in  the  Romanian  soul.”  63 
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In  his  turn  the  French  colonel  Bujac  said  : 

“In  tlie  hands  of  its  commanders,  the  Romanian  army  has  become  an 
efficient  instrument  ready  to  accomplish  great  feats."  M 

The  2nd  Romanian  army  corps,  deployed  in  the  Onesti-Adjud 
.area,  launched  a  powerful  offensive  against  the  enemy  on  11  July 
1917.  The  most  fiery  battles  took  place  around  Marasti  ;  the  enemy 
sustained  heavy  losses  and  had  to  withdraw.  Following  fierce  fight¬ 
ing,  the  Romanian  troops  seized  a  large  number  of  prisoners  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  war  materiel.  The  success  of  the  2nd  Roma¬ 
nian  Army,  headed  by  General  Alexandru  Averescu,  placed  the  enemy 
front  in  a  difficult  situation.  The  Romanian  troops  made  a  20-km 
deep  and  30-km  wide  breach  at  the  junction  between  two  enemy  group¬ 
ings.  The  importance  of  the  Romanian  army’s  victory  in  that  offen¬ 
sive  operation  was  interpreted  by  General  Averescu  as  follows  : 

“Modern  Romania’s  people  must  deeply  engrave  in  its  soul  the  day  of  ii  July 
1917,  because  for  the  first  time  on  that  day  its  modern  army,  which  had 
received  its  baptism  of  fire  just  40  years  before,  at  Grivifa,  recorded  its  first 
victory  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  that  is  an  offensive  and  defensive 
victory.”  63 

•“The  battle  of  Marasti",  writer  Mihail  Sadoveanu  noted,  “will  remain  in  our 
history  as  a  serious  solid  achievement  of  the  art  of  warfare.  Its  entire  develop¬ 
ment  was  planned  and  it  vflas  executed  according  to  the  initial  plan.  The  last 
soldier  knew  where  he  was  going  and  discharged  his  duty.  The  artillery  proved 
frightening  accuracy.  The  captured  German  officers  had  to  bow,  paying  their 
homage.  And  the  unprecedented  confusion  which  drove  the  enemy  from  the 
hills  to  the  peaks  of  the  mountains  will  be  engraved  like  a  track  of  fire  in 
their  memory  :  a  bayonet  and  a  frowning  eye  are  gleaming  in  this  track  which 
•will  always  make  them  shiver.  Much  mourning,  much  suffering  and  many  tears 
were  avenged  on  11  July  1917  1”  lic 

The  fact  that  the  success  scored  by  the  Romanian  army  in  the 
Marasti'  offensive  could  not  be  turned  to  the  best  account  was  due 
to  the  situation  created  by  the  Russian  troops’  retreat  from  Galicia 
and  northern  Bucovina,  which  called  for  a  stop  in  the  advance  and 
a  regrouping.  Tiie  enemy  used  the  respite  thus  obtained  to  launch 
an  offensive  aimed  at  crushing  Romanian  resistance  and  occupying  Mol¬ 
davia  and  the  southern  Ukraine. 

The  German  offensive  pian  envisaged  the  advance  of  one  army 
nlong  the  Siret  and  one  along  the  Trotus  ;  the  limbs  of  these  huge 
tongs  were  to  extend  up  to  Adjud  and  encircle  the  2nd  Romanian  Army 
and  the  4th  Russian  Army.  In  this  plan  originated  two  of  the  great¬ 
est  battles  on  the  Eastern  front  —  at  Marasti  and  Oituz  —  in  which 
the  legendary  braveness  of  the  Romanian  soldiers  foiled  the  enemy’s 
intentions. 

The  battle  of  Mar3§li  was  continued  by  that  of  Marasesti  (6 — 9 
August  1917),  following  which  the  German  troops  were  prevented  from 
advancing  along  the  Siret  Valley  towards  Adjud.  There,  through  a 
tremendous  effort,  the  Romanian  troops  wrote  in  blood  the  catchword 
of  freedom  and  independence  expressed  on  that  occasion  by  General 
Ieremia  Grigoreseu  ;  “There’s  no  passing  this  way  !”  The  enemj  were 
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stopped.  On  the  first  anniversary  of  Romania’s  entry  into  the  war 
the  British  Premier  Lloyd  George  admitted  that  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Romanian  army  and  the  staunch  resistance  —  so  valuable  to 
the  Allied  cause  —  which  that  army  opposed  to  the  enemy  in  con¬ 
ditions  of  exceptional  difficulty,  were  a  grand  example  of  the  force 
which  liberty  gives  to  a  free  people.  G/ 

The  same  British  salesman  paid  homage  to  the  extraordinary 
bravery  of  the  Romanian  peasant  who  had  proved  to  mankind  that 
he  was  the  bravest  soldier  in  the  world  when  enabled  to  show  his 
valiance.  08 

Through  its  brilliant  military  results,  the  battle  of  Marasesti 
which  sanctioned  the  failure  of  the  imperialist  attempt  at  completely 
subjugating  Romania,  is  the  most  outstanding  Romanian  victory  in  the 
national  war  of  1916 — 1913.  It  is  a  name  highly  resonant  in  a  glorious 
enumeration  setting  landmarks  of  our  century-old  struggle  for  defending 
the  ancient  homeland,  for  unity  and  independence  :  Sarmizegetusa, 
Posada,  Rovine,  Vaslui,  Calugareni,  Pleven. 

"The  victory  of  Marasesti",  said  President  Nicolae  Ceausescu,  “was  a  major 
contribution  to  defeating  German  militarism,  a  decisive  moment  in  the  struggle 
for  freeing  our  homeland,  for  fulfilling  our  ideal  of  national  unity.”69 

The  battle  of  Oituz  took  place  simultaneously  with  the  one  at 
Marasesti.  The  enemy’s  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  Trolus  Valley 
met  with  the  fierce  resistance  of  Romanian  troops.  Bloody  clashes 
took  place  at  Ciresoaia  and  Cosna,  where  the  enemy’s  advance  was 
checked.  The  important  zone  of  the  Trotus  Valley  thus  continued  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Romanian  army. 

The  plan  of  definitely  putting  Romania  out  of  the  war  thus 
met  with  a  resounding  failure.  That  part  of  the  country  could  not 
be  occupied  and,  what  is  more,  it  managed  to  preserve  its  distinct, 
sovereign,  independent  status  in  the  world  arena,  ensuring  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  Romania’s  existence  as  a  state.  The  makers  of  that  bril¬ 
liant  victory  were  the  masses  of  soldiers  and  officers  who  fought  with 
unparalleled  fervour  against  the  invaders,  showing  legendary  heroism 
worthy  of  their  forerunners. 

The  significance  of  the  Romanian  victories  in  the  Marasti-Mara- 
sefli-Oituz  triangle  appears  even  greater  if  one  recalls  that  they  were 
almost  exclusively  scored  through  the  Romanians’  own  effort,  as 
Allied  support  was  not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  in  certain  instances 
it  even  hampered  our  army  in  capitalizing  on  its  successes.  Those  mi¬ 
litary  victories  were  also  an  incontestable  contribution  to  the  victory 
against  German  imperialism,  precipitating  the  military  defeat  of  the 
Central  Powers. 

Reporting  to  the  Belgian  foreign  minister  on  the  battles  waged 
in  the  summer  of  1917  and  the  repulse  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  offen¬ 
sive  the  Belgian  minister  in  Romania,  van  Ypersele  de  Strihou,  under¬ 
scored  the  lack  of  support  from  the  Russian  army  and  the  dangers 
threate  ning  the  Romanians  : 

"‘The  Romanian  armv  is  successfully  resisting  everywhere  in  spite  of  a  few 
little  advantages  which  the  Germans  secured  by  attacking  in  the  Panciu  area 


the  other  day,  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Averescu  and  Grigorescu  armies- 
and  where  all  of  the  124th  Russian  division  fled,  as  it  also  happened  in  the 
north,  at  Bucovina’s  frontier,  where  the  Russian  troops  retreated  before  the 
shelling.  It  is  becoming  ever  more  evident  that,  since  the  attack  was  fore¬ 
shadowed,  the  Muscovite  troops,  hr.ve  been  leaving  the  trenches,  have  thrown  down 
their  guns  and  have  fled.  They  simply  do  not  want  to  fight  any  longer.  Moreover 
knowing  the  location  of  each  corps  either  through  their  espionage  system  or 
through  the  direct  contact  they  have  been  keeping  with  their  adversaries  on> 
the  front  and  which  they  call  fraternizing,  the  Germans  are  certain  to  open 
their  attacks  where  they  knew  they  will  meet  no  resistance.  Just  the  other  day, 
when  an  attack  was  launched  by  a  Bulgarian  division,  the  Russian  division 
simply  ran  away  as  if  only  to  make  even  more  pungent  the  irony  for  the  %  iew 
in  which  our  allies  have  been  indulging  for  so  long  in  their  incorrigible  ignorance 
of  the  psychology  of  the  Eastern  European  peoples  namely  that  on  merely  seeing 
the  flat  cap  of  the  Czar’s  soldiers,  the  Bulgarians  will  fall  on  their  knees  and 
beg  their  pardon...  With  the  cannon  which  the  Russian  army  are  abandoning  in 
its  flight,  the  Germans  are  firing  at  the  Romanians  and  the  town  of  Tecuci 
recently  receiving  such  Russian  shells  could  convince  itself  of  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  American  and  Japanese  war  materiel  which,  instead  of  destroying 
the  Germans,  contributed  to  the  latter’s  victory."  70 

On  17  August  1917  the  Romanian  Prime  Minister  I.  I.  C.  Br&tianu 
held  a  meeting  with  the  French,  British,  Italian  and  Russian  minis¬ 
ters  and  with  the  American  charge  d'affaires,  during  which  he  asked 
them  to  address  an  urgent  appeal  to  their  governments  in  order  to- 
obtain  their  unlimited  support,  which  would  prove  the  inter-AIJied 
spirit,  particularly  the  already  discussed  possibilities  for  the  Roma¬ 
nians  to  obtain  war  materiel  from  the  United  States,  via  Vladivostok. 
Paying  homage  to  the  Romanian  army’s  heroism  and  highly  appreciat¬ 
ing  its  sacrifices  for  the  common  cause,  the  Allies’  representatives 
quickly  reached  an  understanding  as  to  the  aid  they  should  give,  for 
which  a  concrete  application  was  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  military 
authorities.  71 

The  success  scored  by  the  Romanian  army  in  the  summer  of  1917 
produced  a  strong  effect  within  the  Entente,  being  rightfully  con¬ 
sidered  among  the  Allies’  most  important  victories  on  the  Central 
Powers.  The  telegram  sent  bv  the  French  minister  of  War,  Georges 
Clemenceau,  to  the  head  of  the  French  military  mission  to  Romania, 
General  Henry  Mathias  Berthelot,  on  16/29  July  1917,  read  : 

“Please  convey  to  the  Romanian  High  Command  the  French  army’s  warm  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  brilliant  victories  scored  by  the  Romanian  army,  which 
unfortunately  could  not  be  fully  turned  to  account.  The  Romanian  troops’  valiance 
fully  justifies  the  decision  taken  by  the  French  Government  to  supply  the  entire 
materiel  necessary  for  the  number  of  reorganized  Romanian  divisions  to 
grow  to  15.”  72 

In  his  turn,  referring  to  the  battles  waged  by  the  Romanian  army  in 
1916  and  1917  in  a  statement  to  the  correspondent  of  L’Entente,  a 
newspaper  put  out  in  Petrograd,  General  Berthelot  stressed  that  : 

“The  Romanian  people  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  essential  qualities  of 
a  soldier,  that  is  th  -;e  making  elite  armies  :  bravery,  discipline,  energy,  and 

strong  patriotism...  The  Romanian  army  is  complete  and  we  may  consider  it 


•as  having  equal  effectives  and  the  same  offensive  power  as  any  of  the  Allied 
armies.”  73 

In  a  telegram  of  reply  to  General  Ieremia  Grigorescu,  he  remarked  that  : 

4‘The  bravery  of  the  Romanian  officers  and  soldiers  fills  with  admiration  all 
the  Allied  armies  and  makes  the  enemy  pay  homage  to  them.”  74 

In  his  turn,  the  commander  of  the  Russian  forces  on  the  Romanian 
front,  General  Shcherbachev,  -wrote  on  15  August  : 

4,I  truly  admire  the  heroism  of  the  Romanian  troops  and  I  congratulate  the 
command,  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  all  units  on  the  brillant  manner  in 
which  they  repelled  the  enemy’s  offensive.”  71 

Impressed  by  the  Romanian  troops’  vigour  and  mass  heroism,  General 
Cardona,  commander  of  the  Italian  army,  sent  a  telegram  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect  to  his  military  representative  with  the  Romanian  General 
Headquarters  : 

1  Convey  t  >  the  Romanian  Supreme  Command  my  true  admiration  for  the 
Romanian  troops’  remarkable  conduct  in  the  battles  of  MSrasti,  MSrSsesti  and 
Oituz.”  % 

The  generals’  appreciations  were  borne  out  by  the  premiers  of  some 
Allied  states.  In  a  telegram  sent  to  the  Romanian  Government,  the 
Chairman  of  the  French  Council  of  Ministers  said  that  : 

‘Trance  salutes  the  Romanian  nation,  her  courageous  sister,  who  showed  her 
most  heroic  virtues  in  the  current  difficulties.”  77 

In  his  turn,  the  British  Premier,  Lloyd  George,  wondered  whether 
anybody  could  ignore  the  importance  of  the  armed  resistance  Romania 
had  put  up  against  the  common  enemy.  He  added  that  the  Romanians 
had  fought  successfully  and  the  Germans  themselves  had  been  surprised 
at  that  heroic  resistance.  78 

Eulogistic  commentaries  were  also  made  by  the  press  on  17 
August  1917.  The  Times  stated  that  the  Romanians  had  fought  with 
such  a  heroism  as  was  beyond  praise.  The  Germans  were  attacked  so 
violently  that  they  threw  away  their  weapons  in  order  to  run  faster 
and  avoid  being  taken  prisoners  ;  that  defeat  was  the  most  important 
blow  suffered  by  the  Germans  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Y uzhnyi  Krai  newspaper  published  an  article  by  its  corres¬ 
pondent  who  had  been  on  the  Romanian  front  in  mid-August  1917, 
during  the  heavy  battles  of  Mara^esti,  reading  in  part  : 

■“The  Romanians  are  brave  and  they  fight  like  lions.  Today,  when  Germany 
threatens  to  occupy  the  remaining  third  of  the  territory  left  to  them,  the  Roma¬ 
nians  are  dying  fanatically  but  keeping  the  pagans  at  bay.  They  die  but  do 
not  surrender.  They  fight  for  every  inch  of  land  as  savagely  as  the  she- wolf 
does  when  her  last  cub  is  taken  away  from  her.  I  saw  hospitals  crowded  with 
bright-eyed  Romanian  soldiers  who  told  me,  their  faces  shining  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  :  Oh,  if  only  I  recovered  sooner  and  returned  to  the  front...  What  a 
torment  for  a  soldier  to  lie  in  a  hospital  bed  doing  nothing  now  when  our 
homeland  calls  us,  when  she  needs  us...’  The  Romanians  are  determined  to 
defend  at  any  cost  the  piece  of  land  which  they  have  been  left.  The  army  has 
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answered  like  one  man  :  ‘The  Germans  shall  not  advance  even  if  we  are  to 
die  fo-r  it’.’'  rj 


t 


The  powerful  echo  aroused  in  the  world  by  the  Romanian  army’s- 
victories  in  the  summer  of  1917  highlighted  their  importance  for  the 
general  unfolding  of  the  First  World  War.  By  taking  up  arms,  by 
making  enormous  sacrifices  and  efforts,  the  Romanian  people  sub¬ 
stantially  contributed  to  defeating  the  Central  Powers.  Several  years- 
later,  revealing  the  importance  of  Romania’s  entry  into  the  war  on 
the  Allies’  side  in  the  French  Chamber,  Aristide  Briand  —  the  main 
advocate  of  opening  the  Balkan  front  - —  pointed  out  the  role  of  ihe 
battles  which  had  taken  place  in  Moldavia  during  the  summer  of  1917 
in  setting  the  general  course  of  hostilities  and  in  obtaining  the  final 
victory  : 

"From  Ludendorfi’s  memoirs  and  from  the  facts  found  by  the  Inter -Allied 
General  Staff  we  can  see  that  Germany  and  her  allies  were  coerced  into  mo¬ 
bilizing  another  58  divisions  on  the  Eastern  front,  due  to  Romania’s  joining  the- 
fight.  The  victory  won  at  Marasesti,  where  over  30  divisions  of  the  Germano- 
Austro-Hungaro-Bulgaro-Turkish  arm)  were  destroyed,  saved  the  Eastern  front 
in  1917  through  winter,  because  if  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia  had  been  occupied, 
the  Russian  army  would  have  collapsed  much  sooner,  before  Britain  could  have 
reached  the  climax  of  her  military  effort  and  America  sent  all  her  troops,  huge 
amounts  of  food  and  munitions  to  France,  which  decided  the  victory  on  the 
Western  front.”  80 

Similar  appreciation  was  expressed  by  other  outstanding  per¬ 
sonalities  such  as  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  King  Fer¬ 
dinand,  saying  that  the  American  people  followed  with  the  warmest 
sympathy  and  admiration  the  Romanian  people’s  courageous  struggle 
in  defence  of  its  country's  integrity  and  freedom,  against  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  German  militarism.  Further  on,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  declared  that  he  also  wanted  to  assure  the  Romanian  King 
that  the  United  States,  with  all  its  might,  would  support  Romania  even 
after  the  war,  in  the  peace  negotiations.  81 

France’s  President,  Raymond  Poincare  too  addressed  praise  to 
Romania,  considering  the  French-Romanian  alliance. 

‘the  fight  of  the  same  people  who  have  risen  and  fight,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
for  the  same  ideal,  going  through  the  same  sufferings,  making  the  same  sacrifices, 
cherishing  the  same  hopes  and  preserving  the  same  unflinching  confidence  in 
the  victory  of  national  rights.”82 

But  the  negotiations  which  the  Great  Powers  conducted  in  Vienna, 
Paris,  London  and  Washington  with  a  view  to  achieving  a  separate 
peace  of  the  Dual  monarchy  with  the  Allied  and  associated  powers 
attested  the  existence  of  a  real  danger  to  the  Central  and  South- 
East  European  nations  that  were  fighting  to  set  up  independent  na¬ 
tional  states.  Any  formula  meant  to  maintain  the'  Austro-Hungarian 
conglomerate  could  not  be  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  oppressed 
nations. 

Concerned  with  ensuring  the  observance  of  treaties  with  achiev¬ 
ing  national  unity,  ihe  Romanian  Government  started  informing  public 
opinion  abroad  on  the  Romanian  army’s  struggle  and  the  historical 
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rights  of  the  Romanian  people  just  like  those  of  other  peoples  oppressed 
b-  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  A  Romanian  national  committee, 
similar  to  the  Czech,  Serbian  and  Polish  ones,  was  active  in  the  French 
capital  (a  Yugoslav  national  committee  had  been  founded  there  on 
15  May  1915;  the  Czech  emigration  had  set  up  the  Czech  Committees 
of  Action  in  Paris  in  1915,  replaced  by  the  National  Council  of  the 
Czech  Countries  in  February  1916  ,  on  15  August  1917  the  Polish  Na¬ 
tional  Council  was  founded  in  Lausanne  and  soon  afterwards  moved 
to  Paris).  Paris  also  hosted  deputies,  university  professors  and  jour¬ 
nalists  on  official  or  semiofficial  missions  who  could  effectively  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  affirmation  of  the  just  Romanian  claims  and  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  international  opinion  trend  favourable  to  the  Romanians. 
The  Romanian  university  mission  consisting  of  30  professors  —  some 
of  them  sent  by  the  Government  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Iasi  —  was 
active  in  Paris,  the  latter  half  of  1917. 

Referring  to  the  mission  which  Senator  Dimitrie  Draghicescu 
was  to  discharge  in  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1917,  in  a  telegram  to 
the  Serbian  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Serbia’s  military  attache,  Ste- 
fanovic,  wrote  : 

"“Two  monthes  ago  Senator  Draghicescu  came  to  Paris  from  Romania  with  the 
mission  of  rallying  all  representatives  of  the  peoples  interested  in  crushing 
Austria-Hungary.  lie  told  me  he  had  spoken  to  this  effect  in  Petrograd,  but 
unfortunately  events  leave  little  room  for  hope.  In  London  he  had  been  more 
successful  but  found  it  hard  to  attune  the  stand  of  the  Italians  and  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs  Here  too  he  will  take  action  to  the  same  effect.  The  Allies’  idea  of 
preserving  Austria-Hungary  must  be  altered  and  this  calls  for  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Italians,  Romanians,  Czechs  and  Yugoslavs.”  84 


On  the  first  anniversary  of  Romania’s  entry  into  the  wTar,  pro¬ 
minent  international  political  personalities  acknowledged  the  material 
and  blood  contribution  made  by  the  Romanian  people  in  this  world 
-clash.  Thus,  on  13/26  August  1917  the  British  Prime  Minister,  Lloyd 
George,  sent  a  telegram  to  Prime  Minister  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect  : 


“On  the  anniversary  of  Romania’s  entry  into  the  War,  I  wish  to  express  on 
'behalf  of  the  British  Government  our  heartfelt  admiration  for  the  heroic  courage 
and  endurance  displayed  by  the  Romanian  people  during  a  year  of  almost 
unparalleled  trial.  In  declaring  war  against  the  Central  Powers  Roumania  took 
her  stand  for  the  cause  of  Freedom  against  Autocracy  and  of  right  against 
■might.  This  cause  can  never  fail  however  long  delayed  its  triumph  may  seem. 
The  recreation  of  their  army  and  the  stubborn  and  invaluable  resistance  which 
it  is  now  making  against  the  enemy  under  conditions  of  exceptional  difficulty 
is  a  magnificent  example  of  the  strength  which  Freedom  inspires  in  a  Free 
People."  83 


In  his  turn,  Georges  Clemenceuu  sent  a  telegram  to  the  head  of 
•the  French  Mission,  in  which  he  pointed  out  : 

“After  learning  with  joy  about  the  success  obtained  by  the  Romanian  army 
during  its  offensive  last  month,  the  French  army  rejoiees  at  those  vigorous 
efforts  which  allowed  it  to  continue  its  successful  offensive  against  the  enemy’s 
attacks  that  had  been  replenished  with  considerable  forces,  some  of  them 
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brought  from  other  fronts.  The  courage  and  tenacity  proved  by  the  Romanian 
arm)  under  the  circumstances  show  that  the  harsh  experience  it  has  suffered 
lias  only  increased  its  trust  in  the  final  victory.  I  am  happy  to  convey  to  you 
the  expression  of  our  whole  confidence  in  the  high  value  of  the  Romanian, 
troops.”  80 

The  Romanian  army  —  itself  an  expression  of  the  nation  — 
benefited  by  the  substantial  support  of  the  people,  materialized  in 
various  forms.  An  important  contingent  of  volunteer  troops  were  drafted 
from  among  citizens  not  subject  to  conscription  under  the  military 
laws  of  those  times.  They  were  Romanian  refugees  from  Transylvania, 
Bucovina  and  the  Banat,  former  combatants  in  various  armies  or  de¬ 
serters  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  having  fled  to  Romania  or 
to  the  Allied  armies,  for  whom  a  speedier  victory  meant  return  home. 

The  Romanian  army’s  withdrawal  from  Transylvania  and  the 
Romanians’  intensified  struggle  for  national  unity  determined  the  Buda¬ 
pest  Government  to  take  new  politically  oppressive  measures.  The 
German  consul  general  in  Hungary  reported  to  Germany’s  Chancellor 
Georg  von  Hestling  in  November  1917,  that  : 

"On  30  September,  in  the  presence  of  the  minister  of  religious  affairs. 
Count  Apponyi,  the  minister  of  the  economy,  Bela  Foldes,  and  other  leading 
politicians,  the  meeting  was  held  for  the  creation  of  the  Transylvanian  Federa¬ 
tion  —  an  organization  for  the  promotion  of  Transylvania’s  special  interests  in 
ttie  field  of  national  policy  and  economy.  The  current  minister  of  internal  affairs, 
Gabriel  von  Ugron,  Count  Stephen  Bcthlen,  Professor  Stephen  Apathy,  two 
county  prefects,  several  outstanding  politicians  and  deputies  were  elected  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Federation.  The  postulates  advanced  by  various  speakers  fore¬ 
told  a  generous  programme  for  the  future  policy  to  be  adopted  towards  the 
Romanians  of  Transylvania,  Count  Bethlen  firmly  pronounced  against  any  closer 
constitutional  tie  between  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  and  the  Romanian 
Kingdom  ;  instead,  he  demanded  a  correction  of  the  Hungarian-Romanian  fron¬ 
tier  for  military  reasons,  the  creation  of  a  military  frontier  area,  whose  popu¬ 
lation  should  he  absolutely  irreproachable  in  point  of  the  confidence  which  the 
state  could  place  in  it,  the  development  of  the  railroad  system  in  Transylvania 
with  a  view  to  improving  its  economic  life,  the  prevention  of  speculation  in 
land,  the  severe  punishment  of  traitors  and  a  change  in  the  law  of  property 
accumulation.  Referring  to  wnal  had  bean  said,  Count  Apponyi  stressed  that 
there  were  only  two  possibilities  :  Transylvania  was  either  a  strong  citadel  of 
Hungary  or  a  wound  open  forever  in  the  country’s  body  ;  that  was  why  the 
military,  ethnographic  and  cultural  frontiers  had  to  he  created  there.” 

This  programme  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
Government's  desires.  At  any  rate,  the  measures  taken  or  tolerated  thenceforth 
by  the  state  have  enabled  us  to  realize  that  influential  members  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  very  much  in  favour  of  this  policy.  The  postulate  of  frontier  cor¬ 
rection  has  recently  been  presented  again  by  Professor  Apathy  to  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Cluj  and  unanimously  bailed  as  a  conclusion.  The  decision  has  been 
sent  to  all  counties  for  them  to  give  them  verdict.  The  decision  demands  that 
the  Hungarian  imperial  border  should  be  a  defence  zone  in  the  flatland,  func¬ 
tioning  as  a  bridgehead  for  the  Hungarian  mountainous  fortifications.  Spokesmen 
are  thinking  of  incorporating  a  strip  of  western  Wailachia,  to  ensure  a  direct 
link  between  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  and  then,  in  the  east,  they  are  thinking 
of  moving  the  frontier  in  the  Wallachian  Plain,  so  that  an  important  part  of 
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the -  oilfields  may  be  taken  by  Hungary.  As  regards  the  creation  of  an  ethno¬ 
graphic  border,  they  are  thinking  of  colonizing  there  a  reliable  population.  They 
have  in  mind  war  invalids  who  can  still  work  and  the  two  million  Hungarians 
whose  return  from  the  United  Stales  can  be  expected  —  they  say  —  for  sure. 
The  colonization  would  require  great  financial  means  which  for  the  time  being 
-either  do  not  exist  or  arc  nardly  among  the  concerns  of  the  advocates  of  this 
plan.  In  the  meantime,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  issued  an  ordinance 
that  selling  and  mortgaging  estates  in  a  number  of  border  counties  has  to  be 
approved  by  local  authorities.  Details  will  be  reported  separately.  As  for  the 
rest,  they  seem  to  be  confident  of  success  by  applying  a  more  severe  adminis¬ 
tration  for  the  Romanians.  To  this  end,  according  to  what  the  Minister  of 
Internal  Affairs  said,  self  administration  in  border  counties  should  be  narrowed 
‘provisionally’,  but  only  as  lorn?  as  there  is  no  guarantee  that  without  direct 
.supervision  and  management  they  cannot  carry  out  the  tasks  devolving  on  them 
politically  and  economically  in  compliance  with  their  geographical  position.  Since 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Romanians  will  obediently  leave  the  field  or 
let  themselves  be  Magyarized  overnight,  the  ‘provisional  state’  may  last  for  a 
Jong  time.  By  setting  up  a  cultural  border,  which  Coung  Apponyi  considers  to 
be  his  specific  field,  the  Minister  of  Religious  Affairs  understands,  of  course, 
first  of  all,  Magyarization  of  the  Romanian  schools,  supervision  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  and  Eastern  Greek  Magyar  teacher-training  schools  in  order  to  take  the 
Magyar-speaking  Greek-Catholics  under  his  protection.  Means  to  serve  this  end 
have  already  been  stipulated  in  the  draft  budget  for  1917/1918. 

A  more  profound  effect  should  not  de  expected  through  the  application 
•of  these  measures  Maybe  some  sections  of  the  Romanian  population  will  have 
to  learn  and  speak  Hungarian  more  seriously  than  before.  Still,  this  is  no 
.guarantee  of  their  political  behaviour.  The  land  policy  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  way  of  ordinances  and  besides  it  would  require  extremely  large  means.  From 
the  beginning,  the  attempt  at  colonizing  Magyars  —  who  claim  more  from 
life  —  in  the  hostile  mountainous  border  region,  where  even  the  more  modest 
Romanian  can  hardly  make  both  ends  meet,  is  doomed  to  failure.  Besides,  the 
Magyars  do  not  have  enough  people  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  large-scale  colo¬ 
nization.  The  only  possibility  to  make  Transylvania  a  strong  citadel  of  Hungary 
is  to  promote  the  Saxons  (who  are  faithful  to  the  state  and  feel  true  Hun¬ 
garians,  although  Hungarian  is  not  their  native  tongue).  But  on  this  matter  the 
Magyars  will  not  decide  very  soon.  That  is  why  Transylvania  will  continue  to 
be  an  open  wound  in  the  country’s  body  for  a  long  time. 

I  have  handed  a  copy  of  this  report  directly  to  the  Imperial  Embassy 
in  Vienna.”  87 

The  Hungarian  politicians’  intentions  were  baffled  by  the  new 
•developments. 

When  the  news  of  Romania’s  entry  into  the  war  reached  them, 
the  120,000  Romanians  from  Transylvania,  the  Banat  and  Bucovina 
who  had  been  drafted  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  and  were  now 
held  in  Russian  camps,  launched  a  powerful  campaign  for  setting 
up  national  units  that  would  fight  against  the  Austrian  and  German 
troops  in  order  to  liberate  their  families  and  homes. 

The  ideal  of  national  unity  mobilized  the  Romanians  every¬ 
where.  Immigrants  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  students  sent  to 
study  in  various  European  countries  joined  the  armies  of  the  states 
allied  with  Romania.  A  telegram  sent  by  the  Romanians  living  in  Ame¬ 
rica  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson  on  10  September  1916  denounced 
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the  oppression  to  which  the  Romanians  of  Austria-Hungary  were 
subject  and  asked  permission  for  the  Romanians’  participation  in  the 
war  alongside  the  American  army,  for  the  achievement  of  their  na¬ 
tional  ideal.  “We,  Romanians,  can  no  longer  bear  the  tyrannical  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Magyar  oligarchy  which  has  kept  us  in  slavery  for  cen¬ 
turies  and  today  threatens  us  with  destruction.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  liberation  of  all  the  Romanians  subjugated  for  centuries.  Through 
the  diplomatic  conventions  established  between  the  Allies,  the  civi¬ 
lized  world  gives  Transylvania,  the  Banat  and  Bucovina  to  Romania 
in  order  to  set  up  Greater  Romania,  a  sentry  of  Latin  civilization 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  while  Your  Excellency  proclaims,  with, 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  civilized  world,  every  people’s  right  to  be  master 
of  its  own  future ;  thus  we,  the  Romanians  from  Transylvania,  the 
Banat  and  Bucovina,  according  to  the  Allies’  decision  and  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  set  forth  by  Your  Excellency,  must  have  Greater  Romania 
and,  because  we  are  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  Your  Excel¬ 
lency’s  statement,  we  wish  to  cooperate  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  ideals  you  have  proclaimed,  for  humanity’s  welfare  and  that  is 
why  we  ask  Your  Excellency'  to  show  us  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  we  could  cooperate  with  the  United  States’  glorious  army,  on 
any  front,  for  the  achievement  of  our  national  ideal  and  break  the 
centuryr-old  slavery  fetters  of  the  Magyar  oligarchy,  in  order  to  set 
up  Greater  Romania,  which  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  satisfactions- 
of  the  civilized  world.”  On  22  September  1916,  the  Romanians  in 
New  York  and  the  neighbouring  cities  staged  a  meeting  asking  the 
US  President  for  help  and  approval  for  “the  creation  of  a  Romanian 
legion  under  American  command.” 89  Numerous  Romanian-born  sol¬ 
diers  fought  in  the  American  units  throughout  Western  Europe.  As. 
early  as  the  first  months  following  upon  the  United  States’  inter¬ 
vention,  almost  18,000  Romanian-born  American  citizens  volunteered 
for  the  army.  90 

At  home,  there  were  also  many  cases  when  the  troops  were  joined 
by'  the  civilian  population  of  Romania.  A  significant  episode  was  the 
heroic  resistance  put  up  in  the  autumn  of  1916  by  the  people  of  Tirgu 
Jiu  who  delayed  the  advance  of  a  much  more  numerous  enemy.”91 

A  priceless  support  for  the  combatants  was  provided  by  the  people 
of  tile  villages  and  tGwns  in  areas  of  military  operations,  who  knew 
the  topography  of  the  region  very  well  and  supplied  information  on 
the  combat  disposition  and  movements  of  enemy  troops.  92 

Illustrative  of  the  entire  Romanian  people’s  adhesion  to  the  light 
against  the  enemy  was  the  resistance  put  up  by  tht  population  living 
the  areas  occupied  by  the  enemy.  A  reconstitution  of  the  forms  of 
mass  resistance,  the  time  and  place  in  which  different  actions  took 
place  shows  that  the  enemy  had  a  permanently  uncertain  rear,  which 
was  a  true  theatre  of  war.  93  The  pacification  of  the  occupied  territories 
engaged  numerous  enemy  troops,  which  unleashed  a  savage  terror.- 
Still,  it  could  not  check  the  mass  resistance  movement ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  worked  like  a  stimulus. 9'  From  sabotage  to  the  elimination 
of  isolated  enemies,  from  groups  harassing  the  occupants’  communication¬ 
lines  to  organized  detachments  of  partisans,  95  the  struggle  against  the- 
enemy  was  fierce. 
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The  workers  who  had  remained  in  the  occupied  territory  proved 
their  high  patriotism,  their  deeds  being  part  of  the  popular  heroism. 
Systematically  avoiding  compulsory  work,  staging  demonstrations  and 
strikes  and  carrying  out  propaganda  actions  were  the  main  forms  of 
struggle  by  which  the  working  class  rose  against  the  invaders.  All 
through  the  period  of  occupation  the  railwaymen  were  one  of  the 
main  detachments  of  the  working  class  fighting  against  the  invaders. 
In  May  1917  over  300  workers  at  the  Grivita  Workshops  downed  tools 
and  went  out  in  the  street,  demonstrating  against  the  occupation  re¬ 
gime,  for  a  better  life.  Their  actions  against  the  occupants  continued 
through  the  next  year,  the  climax  being  reached  during  the  vigorous 
defence  of  workshops  and  roundhouses  against  the  destruction  caused 
by  the  retreating  occupants.  09 

Against  a  background  of  dissatisfaction  and  of  a  revolutionary 
frame  of  mind,  the  progressive  elements  of  the  Socialist  Party  and 
the  trade  unions  who  were  still  free  organized  on  new  bases  the 
working-class  movement  in  the  occupied  territory,  by  setting  up  illegal 
workers’  groups.  Between  December  1916  and  January  1917,  powerful 
workers’  actions  took  place  in  Bucharest,  Ploiesti,  Craiova  and  Turnu 
Severin,  aimed  against  the  invaders  of  the  Romanian  territory. 9/ 

The  firm  resistance  inspired  by  the  masses’  ardent  patriotism  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  war  waged  by  the  people  against  the  invaders  was 
demanded  by  a  great  ideal  :  achieving  complete  union  and  embarking 
on  a  free,  independent  and  sovereign  development.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  “military  collaboration  of  the  Romanian  population  in  the 
occupied  territory  with  the  Central  Powers  was  out  of  the  question”, 
according  to  a  representative  of  the  occupation  troops.  98 

Nicolae  lorga  was  right  when  he  said,  on  19  September  1916  that  : 

“Our  army  stands  for  the  whole  people  under  the  present  circumstances.  Besides 
those  who  fight  and  those  who  help  them,  each  in  every  possible  way,  besides 
those  who  accompany  every  battle  with  their  suffering,  with  the  deep  vibration 
of  their  whole  being,  besides  them  all,  there  is  no  Romanian  people.  The  Roma¬ 
nian  people  is  made  up  of  these  who  carry  a  weapon,  those  who  support  them 
in  order  to  turn  the  weapon  on  the  enemy,  and  those  who  live  only  to  (...) 
give  a  helping  hand  necessary  for  securing  the  victory.”  99 

The  material  sacrifices  imposed  by  the  war  were  consciously  borne 
by  all  categories  of  the  population.  To  the  tremendous  ecoonmic  effort 
made  by  Romania  in  the  war  for  obtaining  the  necessary  materiel, 
for  maintaining  the  new  army,  then  being  rebuilt,  we  should  add  the 
occupants’  plunder.  In  financial  terms,  the  damage  amounted  to  33 
thousand  million  gold  lei.  100 

The  soldiers’  morale  was  powerfully  influenced,  as  mentioned 
above,  by  the  adoption  of  the  draft  agrarian  and  electoral  reforms 
in  May  1917.  Permanently  present  in  the  centre  of  Romanian  poli¬ 
tical  life  in  the  hot  summer  of  1917,  I.  G.  Duca  commented  extensively 
in  his  memoirs  on  the  debates  and  reactions  stirred  by  the  adoption 
of  the  two  reforms.  Their  implementation  had  to  be  —  and  certainly 
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was  —  a  powerful  mobilizing  factor  for  the  soldiers  engaged  in  the 
battle  for  the  Romanian  State’s  survival.  I.  G.  Duca  noted  that  : 

“On  6  Maj-  Parliament  was  reopened  in  order  to  elect  the  commissions 
which  were  to  prepare  the  constitutional  texts  to  be  discussed  and  adopted 
by  both  houses.  On  that  occasion  only  two  meetings  were  held,  one  on  6  May 
(Saturday)  and  the  other  one  on  Monday,  8  May.  Before  the  commissions  voted, 
we  witnessed  some  really  embarrassing  meetings.  Though  we  were  at  the  height 
of  the  war,  with  an  ally  whose  armies  were  disintegrating,  though  in  his  open¬ 
ing  speech  Br3tianu  had’  addressed  a  warm  appeal  to  the  representatives  of 
the  nation  inviting  them  to  concord,  in  prospect  of  the  great  reforms  which 
were  to  be  implemented,  the  Labour  Party  thought  it  was  the  right  moment 
for  it  to  unleash  a  campaign  of  parliamentary  violence...  After  two  meetings 
wasted  in  such  conditions  the  commissions  were  elected  and  the  Houses  adjourned. 

Finally,  on  24  May,  the  general  discussion  on  the  reforms  began.  It  lasted 
until  14  June,  sometimes  calling  for  two  meetings  a  day.  The  list  of  speakers 
was  endless.  Everyone  wanted  to  have  a  say  in  the  matter.  While  I  scarcely 
followed  the  debates  in  the  commissions,  I  was  present  all  through  this  public 
discussion.  I  rom  the  moral  point  of  view,  these  debates  were  grandiose  (...) 
because  (...)  the  majorities  adopted  an  attitude  of  imposing  humanity  and  match¬ 
less  devotion.  (...)  The  general  discussion  being  over,  the  roll-call  vote  started. 
The  participants  voted  twice  :  first  for  consideration  of  the  matter,  then  for 
the  overall  vote.  The  returns  of  the  first  vote  were  :  129  pros,  9  abstentions 
rnd  2  cons  (Nestor  Cincu  and  A.  C.  Cuza).  The  second  time  there  was  a  majority 
of  130  votes,  14  votes  against  and  just  one  abstention  (Basilescu).  The  difference 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  vote  the  Labour  Party 
abslamed  while  in  the  second  vote  they  were  definitely  against.  Also  voting 
against,  besides  the  Labour  Party,  were  Nestor  Cincu  and  Marghiloman's  two 
supporters  passing  through  Jassy  —  Nicu  Ghica-Com3ne$ti  and  his  adjutant 
from  Bacau,  Captain  N.  Krupenski.  Aside  from  this  there  was  no  defection. 

The  majority  remained  compact  to  the  end .  Now  that  the  House  battle  is 

over,  another  one  is  expected  to  take  place,  an  equally  difficult  one  —  that 
in  the  Senate.  On  the  night  of  the  vote,  I  remember  that  George  Danielopol 
and  T  went  to  have  supper  at  Uricani,  near  Ia$i,  as  we  often  used  to.  Happy 
that  he  great  act  of  voting  the  reforms  had  been  accomplished,  that  evening 
at  Uricani  was  a  true  celebration  to  us.  1  shall  never  forget  the  soldiers  dancing 
the  liora  around  us  until  late  in  the  night.  Berindei  had  explained  to  them 
what  a  great  day  it  was  for  them.  I  did  not  in  the  least  feel  I  fully  grasped 
its  epoch-making  significance.  I  am  certain  none  of  the  descendants  of  bondsmen 
dcncing  so  ficrcily,  amidst  so  many  exultant  shouts,  truly  realized  he  was 
living  the  hour  of  his  definitive  emancipation  after  a  century-old  evolution. 

We  felt  the  unparalleled  delight  of  a  clear  conscience  and  while  the  hora 
was  spinning  around  under  the  starlit  sky,  we  were  both  thanking  Providence 
for  having  enabled  us  to  see  the  day  when  our  youth’s  dreams  have  come  true 
and,  above  all,  for  affording  us  the  priceless  privilege  of  being  participants  in 
the  passing  of  the  franchise  and  land  expropriation  reforms...”  101 

Despite  the  great  victories  scored  by  the  Romanian  army  in  the 
summer  of  1917,  a  new  military  situation  was  created  on  the  Eastern 
European  front,  which  included  also  the  Romanian  front,  favourable 
to  the  Central  Powers  and  clearly  unfavourable  to  the  Romanian 
army.  102  To  Romania,  Russia  was  the  only  source  of  supplies  for  the 
army  and  the  people.  Romania’s  entire  treasury  had  been  sent  to 
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Russia  alongside  important  artistic  and  cultural  assets  worth  about  a 
thousand  million  gold  lei.  Also,  numerous  industrial  units  had  been 
evacuated  to  Russia,  the  port  of  Odessa  hosted  six  passenger  ships, 
several  merchant  ones,  tug  boats  and  barges  with  all  their  personnel  ; 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1917  institutions  and  enterprises  and 
a  large  number  of  individuals  continued  to  be  evacuated  to  Russia. 
In  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  war,  several  Romanian  supply  cen¬ 
tres  had  been  set  up  on  Russia’s  territory  ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
Russian  General  Headquarters  had  quartered  over  one  million  soldiers 
in  the  Romanian  free  territory,  particularly  in  the  areas  around  Iasi 
and  other  urban  centres. 

In  the  situation  created  by  Soviet  Russia’s  separate  exit  from 
the  war  and  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  with  the  Central  Powers,  the- 
situation  of  the  Romanian-Russian  front  grew  worse.  103 


THE  FORCE  OF  LAW  PREVAILS  OVER  THE  LAW  OF  FORCE 


The  collapse  of  Czarism  in  February  1917  and  the  victory  of  the 
Socialist  Revolution  in  Russia  reversed  the  situation  in  Eastern  and 
South-Eastern  Europe.  The  promulgation  by  the  Soviet  Government  of 
the  Decree  on  Peace  on  25  October/7  November  1917  — -  proposing  the 
immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  on  all  fronts  and  the  conclusion  of 
peace  without  annexation  and  without  war  damages,  liy'  like  the  Appeal 
to  the  Peoples  and  Governments  of  the  Allied  Countries  on  17/30  De¬ 
cember  1917  aimed  at  the  recognition  of  the  right  to  self-determination 
for  the  subjugated  peoples,  Transylvania  itself  being  mentioned  spe¬ 
cifically.  On  13  '26  November  1917,  Soviet  Russia  proposed  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Powers  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice,  which  was 
indeed  signed  at  Brest-Litovsk  on  20  November/3  December  1917. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Central  Powers’  armistice  with  Soviet  Russia 
enabled  the  military  commands  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  to 
transfer  important  units  to  the  West,  against  the  French  and  British 
armies. 

The  representatives  of  the  Central  Powers  pointed  out  the  means 
through  which  the  Romanian  High  Command  and  the  Romanian  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  taken  refuge  in  Ia$i,  could  be  compelled  to  accept 
the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  with  the  Central  Powers.  Later  on,  on 
31  December  1917,  A.  Joffe,  a  member  of  the  military  commission  for 
the  peace  talks  at  Brest-Litovsk,  informed  the  national  comissars  on 
the  concrete  indication  issued  in  this  respect  to  Foreign  Minister 
L.  Trotsky  : 

“When  Comrade  Trotsky  declared  that  the  Council  did  not  have  the  means  to 
influence  the  Romanian  chiefs  of  staff,  General  Hoffman  (head  of  the  delegation 
of  the  Central  Powers  at  the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations,  ed.)  evidenced  the  ne- 
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cessity  and  possibility  for  trustworthy  agents  to  be  sent  to  the  Romanian  Army, 
for  the  Romanian  mission  in  Petrograd  to  be  arrested,  and  for  measures  to  be 
taken  to  suppress  the  Romanian  king  and  the  key  commanders  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Army,”  105 

Under  the  circumstances,  pressure  was  repeatedly  exerted  by  the 
Central  Powers  on  Romania  for  concluding  a  provisional  truce.  The 
leaders  of  the  Allied  Powers  confined  themselves  to  sending  letters 
and  cables  of  sympathy  and  admiration.  Thus,  in  a  message  to  King 
Ferdinand  of  Romania  on  9  '22  November  1917,  King  George  V  of 
Great  Britain  stated  : 

“I  never  received  a  telegram  from  you  at  the  end  of  October,  but  you  may 
be  sure  that  my  fullest  sympathy  goes  out  to  you  in  this  time  of  trial  and 
that  my  admiration  for  the  heroic  and  steadfast  resistance  of  your  army,  in 
the  lace  of  unexampled  difficulties  and  discouragements  is  unbounded.  I  beg  of 
you  not  to  lose  heart  in  this  dark  hour.  My  Government  are  doing  all  they 
can.  in  conjunction  with  their  Allies,  to  provide  financial  and  material  assist¬ 
ance  and  I  feel  that  we  may  yet  hope  to  see  your  gallant  army  taking  a 
glorious  part  in  victorious  operations  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  Allies  rely  on  the  example  so  nobly  set  by  you  and  your  people  to 
save  the  liberties  of  Europe  on  the  Eastern  front.  We  shall  not  abandon  you, 
but  c:o  all  in  our  power  to  alleviate  your  position.”  10,1 

The  Allies  ignored  the  fact  that  vast  portions  of  the  Russo-Roma- 
nian  front  had  been  left  open  to  the  enemy,  the  free  Romanian  ter¬ 
ritory,  facing  an  imminent  danger  of  invasion.  Totally  overwhelmed  by 
the  new  developments,  the  Russian  General  Shcherbachev  informed 
King  Ferdinand  and  Premier  I.  C.  C.  Bratianu  that  he  could  no  longer 
keep  the  Russian  army  under  control  ;  moreover,  he  announced  his 
decision  to  begin  negotiations  with  General  Mackensen.  This  decision 
placed  Romania  in  an  extremely  serious  situation  :  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  on  the  same  front,  made  up  of  Russian  and  Romanian  units, 
that  the  Russian  sector  should  conclude  an  armistice  while  the  Roma¬ 
nian  sector  should  continue  the  hostilities.  The  Russian  armistice  was 
involving  Romania  as  well,  much  against’  her  will  and  national  in¬ 
terests.  On  29  November  1917,  in  a  long  memorandum  to  the  Allies, 
I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  made  a  realistic  analysis  of  the  marked  state  of 
isolation  in  which  Romania  had  been  placed  and  the  danger  of  the 
whole  country’s  being  occupied  by  the  Central  Powers,  pointing  out 
that  an  armistice  determined  by  such  a  situation  could  bring  no  change 
in  Romania’s  intentions  or  in  the  obligations  assumed  by  her  through 
the  agreements  of  August  1919.  In  the  situation  in  which  the  govern¬ 
ments  in  Paris,  London,  Washington  and  Rome  failed  to  clarify  their 
standpoint  after  repeated  demands  from  the  Romanian  Government, 
the  latter  —  meeting  under  the  presidency  of  King  Ferdinand  on  4  De¬ 
cember  —  unanimously  decided  that  the  armistice  was  imposed  by 
urgent  necessity  and  that  it  would  be  purely  military.  In  order  not 
to  involve  his  own  person,  King  Ferdinand  yielded  the  command  of 
the  Romanian  Army  to  General  Prezan.  The  Armistice  with  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Powers  was  signed  at  Focsani  on  26  November/9  December  1917. 

On  21  December,  the  same  year,  the  four  Allied  ministers  in 
Iasi  —  Sir  George  Barclay,  Charles  Vopicka,  Count  of  Saint-Aulaire  and 
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Baron  Fasciotti  —  handed  a  joint  note  to  Prime  Minister  I.  I.  C.  Bra- 
tianu,  admitting  the  “extreme  gravity”  of  Romania’s  situation,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  sacrifices  of  the  heroic  Romanian  army  not  only  for  Romania’s 
cause  but  also  for  that  of  her  allies.  10'  Actually  representing  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  four  ministers  and  not  that  of  the  governments  of  the 
Entente  (which  accepted  no  motivation  for  the  conclusion  of  the  se¬ 
parate  armistiice  with  the  Central  Powers)  the  note  brought  about  the 
disavowal  of  the  Count  of  Saint-Aulaire  10S. 

Georges  Clemenceau  had  a  reproachful  attitude  to  the  Romanian 
delegation  made  up  of  Pavel  Bratasanu,  E.  A.  Pangratti,  Constantin 
Mille,  C.  Banu  and  Emil  G.  Fagure,  whom  he  received  at  the  French 
Ministry  of  War  in  December  1917.  Referring  to  the  situation  of  Roma¬ 
nia,  forced  by  circumstances  to  reach  an  armistice  with  the  Central 
Powers,  Clemenceau  seems  to  have  said  ironically,  not  concealing  a 
certain  resentment,  that  Romania  “is  a  consenting  victim,”  109  as  —  in 
his  opinion  —  she  could  have  resisted  another  six  months  even  in 
the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  abandonment  of  the  front  by  the 
Russian  troops.  With  his  well-known  dourness,  Clemenceau  seems  to 
have  rejected  the  energetic  protests  of  our  delegation  —  who  recalled 
the  enormous  sacrifices  made  by  the  Romanian  people  in  the  15  months 
of  the  war  : 

“Yes,  gentlemen,  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  Romanian  people,  but  I  am  covering 
my  head  in  front  of  your  politicians.”  110 

Reflecting  on  his  standpoint  regarding  Romania,  the  Count  of 
Saint-Aulaire  stated  : 

“Whatever  the  self-analysis  undertaken  by  the  Moldavians  and  Wallachians, 
the  error  committed  by  their  allies,  much  greater  than  their  own,  cause  their 
bitter  cup  to  overflow.  Their  nation  lacks  even  the  unflinching  hope  inspiring 
the  Belgians,  in  order  to  instil  new  power  into  its  bereaved  soul.  Being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  deceitful  enemies  in  the  occupied  territory,  and  by  unreliable  friends 
elsewhere,  the  Romanian  sees  himself  abandoned.  If  the  courageous  resistance  of 
the  army  weakened,  it  would  be  not  at  all  surprising  to  see  him  one  day 
yielding  to  the  concrete  offers  of  his  enemies,  rather  than  to  the  unachievable 
promises  of  his  friends.”  111 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  armistice  the  Romanian  army,  with 
its  13  infantry  divisions  and  four  cavalry  divisions,  covered  the  entire 
line  of  the  front  from  Bucovina  in  the  north,  down  to  the  south.  The 
hinterland  was  divided  into  8  zones,  each  protected  by  a  division. 

During  that  period,  the  bad  relationship  between  General  Shcher- 
basev  and  the  government  in  Petrograd  negatively  told  on  Romania’s 
sovereignty.  Scherbachev  was  not  acknowledged  by  the  Soviet  Power, 
yet  he  cooperated  with  the  ministers  of  the  Entente  in  Iasi  and  through 
them  sought  to  establish  contacts  with  the  counter-revolutionary  ge¬ 
nerals  Alexeyev  and  Kaledin  who  operated  in  southern  Russia.  112 
Moreover,  Romania’s  territory  became  the  scene  of  violent  clashes  be¬ 
tween  the  Russian  military  units  still  under  Shcherbachev’s  command 
and  those  who  recognized  the  Soviet  Power  :  groups  of  soldiers  in  the 
revolutionary  army  of  Roshal  (former  commander  of  Kronstadt  for¬ 
tress).  Aksenov  and  Kornev  occupied  a  suburb  of  Iasi  —  Socola  — 
and  reacting  to  that,  Shcherbachev  organized  a  coalition  committee  in 
the  city  of  Ia§i,  relying  on  the  strength  of  armed  groups  of  his  former 
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army  ;  the  confrontation  between  the  two  camps  tended  to  turn  into 
a  genuine  war.  The  representatives  of  the  Entente  insisted  with  the 
Romanian  Government  to  support  Shcherbachev.  The  secret  cable  sent 
by  the  French  premier,  Georges  Clerr.cnceau,  to  General  Henri  Mathias 
Berthelot,  head  of  the  French  military  mission  in  Romania,  pointed  out  : 

"If  new  developments  render  the  momentary  abandonment  of  the  Romanian 
territory  inevitable,  the  Romanian  army  shall  have  to  continue  fighting  in  Bes¬ 
sarabia  and  in  the  Donetz  basin,  to  strengthen  there  the  nucleus  of  the  con¬ 
tingents  maintained  out  of  obligation  by  such  chiefs  as  Kaledin  and  to  bring 
them  such  support  as  could  be  decisive  for  Romania’s  future  destinies.  It  is 
important  to  guide  the  decisions  of  the  Romanian  Government  and  High  Com¬ 
mand  in  this  direction  and,  in  order  to  give  them  greater  hope  and  to  boost 
their  morale,  to  resort  to  the  high  authority  conferred  on  you  by  your  eminent 
services.  Romania  may  rest  assured  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Allies  her  cause 
remains  sacred.  Their  first  concern  during  the  inter-Allied  conference  to  meet 
on  29  November  will  be  to  adopt  the  energetic  decisions  required  by  the 
situation  on  the  Eastern  Front,  in  the  most  favourable  sense  for  Romania's 
interests.”  113 

Along  the  same  line,  rejecting  the  idea  of  concluding  an  armistice 
and  demobilizing  the  Romanian  Army,  the  Foreign  Office  —  in  a 
cable  to  Sir  George  Barclay,  Britain’s  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Roma¬ 
nia  —  indicated  that  assurance  should  be  extended  to  Romania  to  the 
effect  that  the  Allies  considered  her  cause  sacred.  114 

In  his  turn,  the  President  of  the  United  States  gave  assurances 
that  his  country  would  totally  support  Romania  after  the  war  and 
that  in  any  final  peace  negotiations  it  would  resort  to  permanent 
efforts  in  order  to  see  Romania’s  integrity  safeguarded,  as  a  free  and 
independent  nation.  115 

In  the  intricate  situation  at  the  end  of  1917,  Romania  refused 
to  send  her  army  on  Russia’s  territory.  In  the  last  days  of  November 
that  year,  Prime  Minister  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  had  already  made  it  clear 
to  Shcherbachev,  in  the  presence  of  the  minister  of  the  Allied  coun¬ 
tries  in  Iasi,  that  : 

“I  cannot  mobilize  even  one  Romanian  soldier  to  defend  you  from  your  own 
troops,  without  seeing  myseif  involved  in  the  internal  struggle  in  Russia  and 
without  generating  a  conflict  with  the  latter’s  new  leaders.”  118 

Under  those  extremely  difficult  conditions,  when  Romania’s  in¬ 
dependence  and  sovereignty  were  jeopardized,  when  the  Great  Powers 
were  trying  to  push  the  Iasi  government  into  that  conflict,  while 
Romania  had  been  forced  to  accept  an  armistice  with  the  Central 
Powers  against  her  will  and  the  army  was  putting  up  uncommon 
efforts  in  order  to  cover  the  whole  length  of  the  front,  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  meeting  on  the  night  of  22—23  December  1917,  decided 
upon  exceptional  measures  :  clearing  the  Romanian  territory  of  foreign 
troops.  On  the  same  night,  the  16th  Division  of  the  Ia§i  garrison 
disarmed  the  Russian  groups  at  Socola,  entrained  them  and  sent  them 
beyond  the  river  Pruth  before  daybreak.  117  Nevertheless  during  De¬ 
cember  1917  as  well  as  in  January  1918,  the  situation  on  Roma¬ 
nia’s  free  territory  continued  to  remain  particularly  critical.  Beam¬ 
ing  a  disorderly  retreat  from  the  various  fronts,  the  soldiers  of  the 
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former  Czarist  army  created  great  difficulties  on  the  Romanian 
territory. 

In  that  context,  on  16/29  December  1917,  the  Revolutionary 
Government  at  Petrograd  handed  C.  Diamandy,  Romania’s  minister  in 
Russia,  a  vehement  protest,  characterizing  as  “criminal”  and  directed 
against  the  Russian  Revolution  the  position  adopted  bv  Romania  to 
the  events  in  Ia?i  on  21 — 22  December.  In  conclusion,  the  protest  read  ■ 

“An  the  same  time,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  notify  all  Romanian  authorities 
through  the  agency  of  your  embassy,  that  the  Soviet  power  will  not  shrink 
from  taking  the  harshest  possible  measures  against  the  Romanian  counter-revo¬ 
lutionary  traitors,  allies  of  Kaledin,  Sheherbachev  and  the  Rada,  whatever  posi¬ 
tions  they  hold  in  the  Romanian  hierarchy.'’  1|s 

Along  the  same  line,  on  31  December  1917/13  January  1918,  the 
Soviet  Government  sent  Romania  an  ultimatum  —  in  the  nature  of  a 
declaration  of  war  - —  signed  by  V.  I.  Lenin,  H.  V.  Vrylenko  and 
N.  I.  Podroiski  U!1.  The  same  evening,  on  the  basis  of  an  order  signed 
by  V.  I.  Lenin.  Romania’s  minister  C  Diamandy  and  the  entire  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  personnel  and  the  military  mission  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned  at  Petropavlovsk.  1,20  Here  is  what  Serbia’s  diplomatic 
agent  Spolaikovic  related  to  the  Serbian  Foreign  Ministry  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Russian  Government’s  expulsion  of  the  Romanian  mission  : 

“In  the  afternoon,  the  Russian  Government  notified  the  Romanian  envoy  to 
leave  Russia  with  the  entire  mission  the  same  day,  threatening  that  if  they 
failed  to  do  so,  the  Government  would  drive  them  away,  and  turned  down 
their  demand  to  extend  the  term  with  a  view  to  preparations  for  the  trip. 
The  Bolsheviks’  plan  is  revolution  in  Romania  and  the  latter’s  annexation, 
together  with  Bessarabia,  as  a  Romanian  republic  and  as  a  unitary  whole  to 
the  Russian  Federative  Republic.  After  the  victory  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  the 
Ukraine,  which  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Romania  will  find  herself 
unable  to  continue  the  war  and  will  also  be  compelled  to  conclude  peace,  for 
which  she  will  probably  receive  the  consent  of  the  allies.”  121 

The  diplomatic  and  military  personnel  were  liberated  two  days 
later,  following  the  official  protest  sent  to  V.  I.  Lenin  by  the  heads 
of  20  diplomatic  missions,  foremost  of  whom  the  American  ambassador 
to  Russia. 122  Several  days  later,  on  13/26  January,  the  Council  of 
People’s  Commissars  (Council  of  Ministers)  decided  to  break  relations 
with  Romania  and  to  sequester  “the  Romanian  gold  funds”  deposited 
in  Moscow.  123  The  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations  was  interpreted  by 
the  Soviet  Government  as  a  State  of  war  with  Romania. 

Parallel  to  those  events  there  was  an  intensification  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  exerted  by  the  Central  Powers,  particularly  Germany,  over  Roma¬ 
nia  in  order  to  obtain  a  separate  peace.  King  Ferdinand,  the  Romanian 
Government  as  well  as  various  political  groupings,  whether  conservative 
or  liberal,  insistently  required  from  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
both  their  assistance  and  a  clarification  of  their  point  of  view  on  the 
possible  acceptation  of  peace  with  the  Central  Powers.  The  Paris,  Lon¬ 
don  and  Rome  governments  sent  their  answer  to  Iasi  in  the  first  ten 
days  of  January  1918  In  his  telegram  to  King  Ferdinand,  President 
Poincare  expressed  his  veto  to  separate  peace.  124  Naturally  enough,  the 
reply  of  the  Entente  powers  did  not  minimize  Romania’s  economic  and 
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military  efforts  or  her  abidance  by  the  obligations  in  the  treaties  con¬ 
cluded.  The  reply  was  trying  to  oblige  Romania  to  the  supreme  effort 
even  in  conditions  that  endangered  her  existence  as  a  state.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  telegram  of  the  British  Premier  Lloyd  George  to  his  Roma¬ 
nian  counterpart  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  stated  : 

“Permit  me,  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  express  our  profound 
sympathy  with  the  Roumanian  people  and  with  those  who  at  this  critical 
moment,  are  guiding  its  destinies  amid  unexampled  difficulties.  Surrounded  by 
perils,  divided  by  impassable  barriers  from  friends  who  are  most  earnestly 
desirous  of  providing  effective  aid,  only  the  rarest  courage  can  enable  you  to 
face  the  accumulating  difficulties  of  your  present  position.  The  indomitable 
resistance  of  the  Roumanian  army  during  last  summer  has  filled  us  with 
admiration.  Be  assured  that  we  shall  neglect  no  action  which  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  take  to  assist  you.  I  am  confident  that  the  day  is  approaching  when  the 
despotism  of  the  Prussian  military  machine  will  be  overthrown,  and  the  peoples 
of  Europe  will  be  free  to  control  their  own  destinies  as  justice  requires.  When 
that  day  comes  the  constancy  and  fortitude  of  the  Romanian  Government  and 
people  will  receive  its  full  reward."  125 

On  the  other  nand,  King  George  V’s  telegram  to  King  Ferdinand 
stated  : 

“I  desire  once  again  to  convey  to  you  an  expression  of  my  deepest  sympathy 
with  you  and  yours  in  the  present  terrible  position  in  whidh  you  are  placed. 
I  can  assure  you  that  my  Government  and  the  people  of  this  countrv  have 
followed  with  admiration  the  heroic  exploits  of  the  Roumanian  Army  and  the 
magnificent  defence  which  they  have  so  gallantly  opposed  to  the  enemy. 

I  earnestly  trust  that  you  will  in  the  end  triumph  over  the  new  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  around  you,  and  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  in  the  brave 
stand  you  have  taken  you  mav  rely  on  all  the  assistance  and  support  which  we 
can  give  you. 

I  am  confident  that  courage  and  detei  mination  of  which  you  have  afforded  such 
signal  proof  will  enable  you  to  resist  the  endeavours  of  the  common  enemy 
to  force  Roumania  to  enter  into  a  separate  peace.”  ,,f' 

The  instructions  received  by  England’s  minister  to  Romania,  Bar¬ 
clay,  and  by  Italy’s  minister,  Fasciotti,  the  attitude  of  their  govern¬ 
ments  testified  to  ignorance  or  misunderstanding  of  Romania’s  situa¬ 
tion.  The  isolation  of  the  Romanian  Government,  deprived  even  of  the 
moral  support  of  the  Great  Allies,  worsened  further  when,  concomi¬ 
tantly  with  President  Wilson  (who  in  his  14  points  had  declared  for 
a  federalistic  reorganization  of  Austria-Hungary),  Lloyd  George  spoke 
at  the  TUC  declaring  that  Russia’s  defection  imposed  a  revision  of 
treaties  and  that  Austria-Hungary’s  dismemberment  had  become 
unattainable.  127 

“II  was  a  brutal  reanting  of  all  pledges  given  to  Romania,” 128  Saint- 
Aulaire  noted. 

In  spite  of  the  divergencies  among  the  Bratianu  Cabinet  as  re¬ 
garded  the  crucial  issue  of  those  days  —  resistance  or  a  separate 
peace  —  the  Romanian  General  Staff  together  with  General  Berthelot 
worked  out  the  plan  for  resistance  at  any  cost  up  to  the  last  man. 
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Stipulating  the  concentration  of  the  Romanian  army  within  a  region 
that  formed  a  natural  fortress,  the  plan  was  called  The  Triangle  of 
Death  and  not  without  reason.  It  symbolized  the  determination  of  des¬ 
perate  defence,  up  to  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Analysing  the  evolution 
of  events  in  Romania  at  the  end  of  1917,  in  a  report  to  Germany’s 
emperor,  William  II,  Field  Marshal  August  von  Mackensen  referred  to 
the  prospect  of  concluding  peace  with  Romania  in  the  following  terms  : 

“The  evolution  of  events  in  Romania  suffers  because  political  personalities 
there,  well  prepared  and  capable  for  action,  feel  hampered  by  the  impression 
that  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Bulgaria  are  not  agreed  as  regards  Roma¬ 
nia's  future.  The  propaganda  carried  on  by  Austria-Hungary  and  by  the  Roman- 
Catholics  in  Wallachia,  as  well  as  that  made  by  Bulgaria  in  Dobruja,  lies  at 
the  basis  of  such  doubts.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  a  perfectly  clear 
elimination  of  the  latter  would  immediately  determine  the  relevant  Romanian 
patriotic  circles  to  go  into  action.”  l2U 

Parallel  to  those  events,  the  negotiations  for  a  separate  peace 
begun  in  December  1917  at  the  General  Headquarters  of  the  German 
army  at  Brest- Li  tovsk,  on  the  Eastern  front,  between  the  delegations 
of  the  Central  Powers  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the  Russian  Fe¬ 
derative  Republic  and  of  Soviet  Ukraine  on  the  other,  ended  on  9  Fe¬ 
bruary  1918  in  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  treaty  with  the  Ukraine 
and  on  3  March  of  that  with  the  Russian  Federative  Republic.  130  As 
a  result  of  this,  the  general  situation  of  the  Central  Powers  was  im¬ 
proved,  Austria-Hungary  completely  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  separate 
peace  with  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  her  policy  towards 
the  oppressed  nationalities  within  the  Empire  harshened  considerably. 
Surrounding  Romania  from  a91  sides,  the  Central  Powers  aimed  at  de¬ 
finitively  eliminating  her  from  the  war,  with  all  consequences  devolv¬ 
ing  from  it,  for  Romanian  independence  and  for  the  very  being  of  the 
Romanian  nation.  131 

It  was  in  that  context  that,  on  5  February  1918,  the  Central 
Powers  handed  the  Romanian  Government  an  ultimatum  for  starting 
peace  negotiations. 

During  that  period  of  hard  trials  for  Romania,  the  Soviet  power 
which  in  the  meantime  had  taken  up  the  leadership  at  Kiev  —  Rum- 
cherod  —  embarked  upon  arresting  the  great  number  of  Romanians  — 
officials  as  well  as  private  people  —  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Odessa  ; 
it  closed  the  Romanian  consulate  and  expelled  its  personnel,  while 
sequestering  all  Romanian  public  assets  sheltered  there.  They  put 
under  requisition  the  entire  fleet  of  motorcars,  the  aircraft,  the  ammu¬ 
nition  and  weapon  dumps  at  Karlovka  and  Selestina,  and  stopped  the 
18  waggon-loads  of  arms  and  ammunition  on  their  way  to  Romania.  132 
On  215  February  1918,  Rumcherod  sent  the  Romanian  Government  in 
Iasi  an  ultimatum  requiring  it  : 

“Categorically  to  order  the  Romanian  troops  to  withdraw  within  Romania’s  fron¬ 
tiers  without  waiting  for  us  to  replace  the  troops  that  guard  your  stores.” 

A  pledge  was  given  to  the  effect  that 

“The  Romanian  people,  though  not  Romanian  Government,  can  at  all  times  rely 
on  Russia’s  fraternal  assistance  in  matters  of  supplies,  as  well  as  with  a  view 


to  preserving  the  Romanian  stores  and  dumps  on  the  Russian  territory  as  the 
public  property  of  the  Romanian  nation.” 

In  conclusion,  a  deadline  of  48  hours  “from  the  moment  you  receive 
the  present  demand”  to  comply  with  it.  It  was  pointed  out  that  : 

“The  failure  to  receive  an  affirmative  answer  from  your  Government  shall  entail 
the  immediate  unleashing  of  vigorous  military  action  on  the  part  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  Russian  army.”  15,1 

It  is  worth  specifying  that  the  charge  levelled  at  Romania  —  mi¬ 
litary  intervention  on  the  territory  of  the  Russian  Federative  Republic 
was  pointless  :  Romania  had  no  frontier  with  the  Russian  Federative 
Republic,  between  those  two  states  existing  at  that  time  the  Democratic 
Moldavian  Republic  -  an  independent  and  sovereign  state.  On  the 
territory  of  the  Russian  Federative  Republic,  Romania  had  sent  no 
armed  units,  not  even  in  order  to  guard  the  munitions,  and  the  re¬ 
peated  requests  to  this  effect  sent  by  the  Kiev  authorities  in  mid 
January  1918  to  the  Iasi  Government  had  been  rejected  by  the  latter. iy* 

Owing  to  those  events,  the  Bratianu  Cabinet  resigned.  The  king 
appealed  to  General  Averescu.  It  was  Germany’s  aim  to  take  advantage 
of  Romania’s  situation  of  total  isolation,  and  of  the  actual  impossibility 
for  the  latter  to  maintain  armed  resistance,  in  order  to  depose  Roma¬ 
nia’s  king  Ferdinand  —  who  had  declared  war  on  his  former  home¬ 
land  —  and  to  replace  him  by  somebody  more  reliable  for  German 
interests.  Austro-German  rivalry  largely  contributed  to  the  failure  of 
that  attempt.  Count  Czernin  pleading  in  Berlin  in  order  to  act  in  favour 
of  maintaining  Ferdinand  on  Romania’s  throne  banked  on  attracting  our 
country  within  the  orbit  of  a  federalized  Austrian  Empire 

The  limit  situation  of  Romania  in  February  1918  determined  the 
allied  ministers  in  Iasi  to  inform  their  governments  on  the  country’s 
“hopeless”  condition,  on  her  “irreparable  isolation”.  Mackensen  threat¬ 
ened  to  break  the  truce  immediately  if  the  Romanian  Government  failed 
to  send  delegates  to  Bucharest  with  a  view  to  beginning  peace  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

Out  of  the  numberless  testimonies  left  by  people  of  those  times 
about  the  seriousness  of  Romania’s  situation  during  that  crucial  period, 
when  the  decision  to  be  taken  was  of  overwhelming  importance  for 
the  country’s  fate,  of  particular  interest  was  the  strictly  personal  and 
confidential  note  sent  by  General  Berthelot  to  the  officers  of  the  French 
Military  Mission  in  Romania  on  9/22  February  1918.  He  stated  that,  in 
the  given  international,  political  and  military  situation, 

“Peace  appears  as  an  unavoidable  necessity”...  “the  Romanian  Government  faces 
very  heavy  responsibilities.” 

Further  on,  General  Berthelot  pointed  out  : 

“If  peace  is  signed,  the  officers  must  know  what  attitude  to  adopt  and  tms 
forms  the  object  of  the  present  note.  We  cannot  forget  that,  since  the  day 
when  it  joined  the  war,  the  Romanian  army  has  fought  courageously  and  loyally. 
We  cannot  forget  that,  during  the  hard  trials  last  winter  and  during  the  battles 
last  summer,  the  Romanian  people  have  proved  determination  and  discipline. 
We  also  know  it  is  only  a  complete  victory  over  the  enemy  that  can  make  up 
for  their  efforts  and  satisfy  their  ideal  and  that  the  defection  of  their  Russian 
ally  alone  has  brought  them  to  face  this  peace  Even  less  could  we  forget  that 
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our  officers  were  received  as  friends  in  regiments  and  in  headquarters  and  that, 
working  and  fighting  together  with  the  Romanians  they  have  struck  friendships 
that  nothing  can  break.  We  know  moreover  that,  beyond  a  transient  political 
decision,  sooner  or  later,  in  spite  and  in  defiance  of  all  misfortunes,  Romania 
shall  resume  her  place  among  her  allies. 

“For  all  these  reasons,  if  the  painful  necessity  for  a  separate  peace  ocurrs 
the  French  officers  must  take  leave  of  their  Romanian  comrades  with  a  friendly 
handshake,  must  leave  here  the  memory  of  reliable  and  devoted  friends  who 
know'  that  one  day  they  will  again  join  the  Romanians  in  the  same  camp’’ 

And  General  Berlhelot’s  note  ended  with  the  following  recon„- 
mendations  : 

“The  officers  of  the  French  Military  Mission  shall  take  particular  care  to  refrain 
from  any  remark  that  may  wound,  from  any  reckless  word  that  might  only 
worsen  the  bitterness  in  the  souls  of  the  Romanian  soldiers  and  population.”  I3-* 

On  9 — 11  February,  taking  the  first  contacts  at  Buftea  with 
Mackensen  and  then  with  the  Austrian  and  German  foreign  ministers  — 
Czernin  and  Kuhlmann,  respectively  —  General  Averescu  noted  the 
extremely  harsh  terms  of  the  future  peace  treaty.  The  sine  qua  non. 
for  beginning  negotiations  was  the  Romanian  Government’s  accepting 
to  yield  the  whole  of  Dobruja.  136  Obtaining  an  audience  with  King 
Ferdinand  on  14  February,  Czernin  “with  equal  intransigence”  de¬ 
manded  the  acceptation  of  Dobruja’s  yielding  as  a  prerequisite  for  peace 
negotiations  to  begin.  Here  is  how  Ottokar  Czernin  related  that  en¬ 
counter  which  took  place  in  a  saloon  car  in  Racaciuni  station  (Bacau 
county)  : 

‘‘My  conversation  with  King  Ferdinand  lasted  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
I  began  it  by  stating  that  in  no  case  had  1  come  to  seek  peace,  but  merely  on 
commission  from  His  Majesty  my  most  merciful  master  who,  in  spite  of  Roma¬ 
nia's  base  treason  —  a  fact  without  a  precedent  in  history  —  was  willing  to 
prove  gentle  and  sparing  if  King  Ferdinand  wanted  to  make  peace  immediately 
in  the  conditions  agreed  upon  by  the  four  Allied  Powers  —  conditions  not 
a  jot  of  which  could  be  changed,  and  whose  communication  formed  the  purpose 
of  my  coming  today.  If  the  king  fails  to  accept  them,  the  continuation  of  the 
fighting  is  inevitable  and  this  spells  the  end  of  Romania  and  of  the  dynasty, 
for  our  military  superiority  is  very  important  already  and  now,  when  our  front 
is  free  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  it  could  be  easy  for  us  to  increase 
our  superiority  within  the  shortest  possible  time.  We  know  that  Romania  cannot 
obtain  any  ammunition  in  the  near  future  and  that,  if  fighting  is  resumed,  the 
Romanian  kingdom  and  dynasty  will  cease  to  exist  within  six  weeks  at  most. 
“The  king  made  no  objection  generally,  but  stated  that  the  conditons  were 
terribly  harsh.  Without  Dobruja.  Romania  cannot  breathe  ;  as  regards  the  ceding 
of  old  Dobruja,  it  is  possible  to  negotiate.  I  retorted  to  the  king  that  if  he 
complained  about  harsh  conditions  I  should  like  to  ask  what  his  conditions': 
would  have  been  in  case  his  troops  had  reached  Budapest. 

“The  king  again  protested  at  the  harshness  of  the  conditions  imposed  on  him 
and  expressed  the  view  that  he  would  never  find  a  cabinet  apt  to  accept  them. 
I  retorted  to  the  king  that  forming  a  cabinet  is  a  domestic  issue  of  Romania's 
but,  in  my  personal  opinion,  a  cabinet  beaded  by  Marghiloman  would  submit 
to  the  conditions  required,  in  order  to  save  Romania.  I  could  merely  repeat 
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that  there  was  not  a  jot  to  be  changed  in  the  peace  conditions  offered  by  the 
quadruple  Alliance  as  communicated  to  the  king.  If  the  king  rejected  them,  in 
four  weeks  I  should  obtain  a  much  better  peace  than  that  which  Romania  could 
consider  herself  happy  to  have  received  today 

“We  have  accurate  knowledge  of  Romania’s  treaties  with  the  Entente,  we  know 
what  obligations  Romania  has  assumed.  The  king  said  it  was  a  sacrifice  of 
Bratianu’s  (be  it  said  in  passing  I  called  that  chap  the  greatest  scoundrel  known 
throughout  history).  I  don't  know  to  what  the  king  forced  him,  what  sacrifice 
he  has  made.  I  only  retorted  that  sacrifice  ceases  where  honour  starts 
being  lost. 

“When  the  king  wanted  to  go  into  more  specific  details  about  the  various 
points  —  for  instance  the  yielding  of  the  entire  Dobruja  —  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Romania  could  not  breathe  if  landlocked,  I  said  that  access  to 
the  sea  would  be  ensured  to  Romania  and  that  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
peace  negotiations  should  be  to  find  the  due  form  for  it.  When  King  Ferdinand 
came  to  speak  about  the  past  again  and  wanted  to  explain  many  things  to  me, 
I  told  him  that  there  was  no  longer  any  sense  in  that  today.  He  ought  to  con¬ 
sider  it  the  greatest  happiness  and  to  thank  God  that  there  is  a  monarch  who 
thinks  so  magnanimously  that  he  extends  a  friendly  hand  to  him,  in  spite  of 
all  things  past,  and  that  I  was  there  on  orders  from  that  monarch,  in  order 
to  talk  about  peace  with  him.  If  he  rejected  the  friendly  hand  generously  put 
out,  it  was  all  at  an  end  and  he  would  never  be  able  to  grasp  it  again. 
“Further  discussions  are  useless  today.  1  will  wait  for  48  hours  for  a  clear, 
unequivocal  answer,  if  the  king  was  inclined  to  enter  negotiations  on  the  basis 
of  the  conditions  already  known  which  are  not  to  be  changed.  If  he  did  this, 
Romania  could  obtain  honourable  peace.  If  not,  things  would  continue  their  im¬ 
placable  course."  137 

On  17  February,  the  Crown  Council,  meeting  under  the  king’s 
presidence,  debated  on  Romania’s  political  and  military  situation  in 
the  light  of  the  latest  developments.  Reporting  the  result  of  his  talks 
on  9—11  February,  General  Averescu  declared  in  favour  of  Romania’s 
accepting  the  conditions  required  by  the  Central  Powers  and  for  be¬ 
ginning  peace  negotiations 

“because  the  army  can  only  put  up  very  brief  resistance,  because  we  lack  sub¬ 
sistence  and  munitions  —  this  being  also  the  opinion  of  the  army  commanders.”  138 

Rounding  off  the  Prime  Minister’s  assertion,  General  Iancovescu 
made  it  clear  that 

“in  case  of  military  resistance,  we  do  not  have  enough  munitions  and  means 
of  subsistence  even  for  a  fortnight.” 

Vintila  Bratianu,  war  minister,  pointed  out  : 

“Our  duty  to  the  homeland  and  to  our  allies  requires  from  us  the  most  perfect 
union  with  all  our  allies  ;  we  must  fight  most  bitterly  those  who  wish  to  destroy 
this  union  of  ours.  They  only  wish  to  see  our  homeland  disintegrated,  for  such 
a  desire  can  only  be  that  of  a  traitor  or  of  an  instigator."  13<J 

The  former  Prime  Minister,  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu,  pleaded  —  on  behalf 
of  the  Liberal  Party  —  fox-  armed  resistance,  but  pointed  out  that, 
in  case  the  Government  opted  for  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  formula 
best  suiting  Romania's  interests  would  be  for  responsibility  to  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  “those  beyond  (in  occupied  Romania,  ed.)  like  Mr.  Marghilo- 
man  or  others.”  With  the  experience  of  two  years  of  neutrality  and 
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two  years  of  war,  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  suggested  to  General  Averescu’s 
Cabinet 

“not  to  negotiate  the  conditions  of  peace  advanced  by  the  Central  Powers,  but 
to  accept  them  in  a  lump,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  once  more  demonstrate 
the  dictatorial  nature  of  this  peace.” 

If  nevertheless 

“the  Government  persists  in  the  opinion  that  it  should  negotiate  the  peace, 
then,  facing  the  condition  of  yielding  Dobruja  as  a  prerequisite  to  be  accepted 
even  before  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations,  no  other  condition  could  be  more 
painful,  when  the  most  unacceptable  of  all  conditions  is  accepted.  Then  it  will 
only  remain  possible  to  require  the  enemies  to  state  all  their  conditions  and  to 
accept  them  in  a  lump,  without  discussing  them,  thus  emphasizing  that  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  a  definitive  peace,  agreed  upon,  and  through  this  moral  pro¬ 
testation  before  all  mankind,  one  will  place  before  everybody’s  eyes,  in  its  true 
light  the  violent  and  provisional  nature  of  the  work  of  those  who  say  that  they 
want  peace  without  annexations."  140 

Most  participants  in  the  debates  chose  to  accept  peace  with  the 
Central  Powers  as  the  only  formula  —  “however  painful  it  may  be”  — 
in  order  to  save  the  country,  the  army,  the  State.  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  press  published  the  official  communique  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  announcing  that  “under  the  pressure  of  the  events”  it  had 
decided  to  send  delegates  to  the  peace  negotiations.  Besides  the  hope 
of  revising  the  conditions  in  Romania’s  favour  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  general  peace,  the  idea  of  revanche  on  the  Central  Powers  seemed 
to  gain  ground. 141 

Continuing  the  analysis  of  Romania’s  situation,  a  second  Crown 
Council,  held  on  18  February  (duirng  which  stress  was  again  laid  on 
the  practical  impossibility  for  armed  resistance  and  on  the  necessity 
to  accept  peace  with  the  Central  Powers  for  the  sake  of  Romania’s 
major  interests),  King  Ferdinand  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants  the  text  of  a  telegram  from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary, 
received  while  the  debates  were  in  progress  and  including  new  impe¬ 
rative  demands  for  territorial  amputation,  to  be  accepted  before  the 
beginning  of  the  negotiations.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  “principle  of 
frontier  corrections  towards  Austria-Hungary,”  the  demobilization  of 
five  divisions  of  the  Romanian  Army,  etc.  General  Averescu  proclaimed 
the  new  demands  “unacceptable”  and  opined  that  the  whole  issue  of 
the  peace  with  the  Central  Powers  ought  to  be  rediscussed. 

Even  Charles  I,  emperor  of  Austria-Hungary,  eager  to  see  the 
peace  with  Romania  concluded,  was  forced  to  remark  in  a  telegram 
to  Germany’s  emperor,  William  II,  how  oppresive  the  peace  condi¬ 
tions  were  which  Romania  was  required  to  accept  : 

"If  among  our  conditions  we  also  include  those  set  by  the  German  side  regard¬ 
ing  certain  economic  privileges  in  Romania  and  which  culminate  in  the  yielding 
of  the  State's  oilfields,  of  the  Romanian  railways  and  of  the  Danubian  harbours, 
I  am  afraid  there  is  no  prospect  of  reaching  at  least  the  negotiations  of  peace, 
let  alone  a  peace  treaty  with  Romania.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  state  accept¬ 
ing  to  be  imposed  such  total  renunciation  of  the  most  important  economic  enter¬ 
prises  it  possesses,  on  which  the  possibility  for  its  economic  development  relies  ; 
it  is  rather  likely  to  shrink  from  no  desperate  step.  But  the  imposition  of  such 
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claims  will  never  allow  the  flourishing  of  a  peaceful  relationship  with  Romania, 
it  will  keep  permanently  alive  in  all  Romanians  the  hankering  after  shaking 
off  such  a  yoke,  will  render  absolutely  impossible  the  development  of  an  orien¬ 
tation  of  Romanian  policy  towards  friendship  for  German},  and  Austria-Hungary 
and  will  moreover  offer  the  elements  of  the  Entente,  so  keen  on  the  war,  a 
highly  welcome  and  efficacious  argument  for  continuing  the  war.”  14  - 


On  the  morning  of  19  February  a  third  Crown  Council  was  con¬ 
vened  for  this  purpose.  The  idea  emphasized  by  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  was 
that,  anticipating  —  and  actually  looking  forward  to  —  the  Romanian 
Government’s  refusal,  the  Central  Powers  had  formulated  such  hard 
preliminary  conditions  as  the  yielding  of  Dobruja.  A  refusal,  while  the 
Romanian  army  was  not  in  a  position  to  put  up  resistance,  offered  a 
pretext  for  occupying  all  of  Romania  and  for  liquidating  her  as  a 
state.  Another  specification  made  during  the  debates  was  the  possi¬ 
bility  for  King  Ferdinand,  the  head  of  the  Romanian  State  not  to  sign 
and  not  to  ratify  the  future  peace.  143 

Confirming  the  judgement  formulated  by  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  during 
the  19  February  Crown  Council,  Count  Czernin  told  Marghiloman  “in 
strict  confidence”  on  24  February  : 


“If  the  bulk  of  the  issue  is  received,  negotiations  will  be  carried  on  for  ten  to 
twelve  days  ;  if  not,  the  armistice  is  over  and  we  resume  the  attack.  Wc  know 
your  forces  and  we  know  the  quantity  of  your  ammunition.  It  will  be  a  four 
week  campaign,  and  then  it  will  prove  entirely  different  for  the  king : 
the  end.”  144 

On  20  February,  the  peace  preliminaries  were  signed. 435  In  a 
telegram  of  the  same  day  sent  to  King  Ferdinand,  George  V  stated  : 

“I  fully  recognize  the  cruel  position  which  confronts  you  and  your  heroic 
Army'.  My  Government  and  our  French  Allies  are  doing  and  will  do  all  in 
our  power  to  bring  you  assistance  and  special  efforts  are  being  made  in  Russia 
to  relieve  you  of  the  menace  from  that  quarter. 

I  earnestlv  exhort  you,  therefore,  to  maintain  until  the  last  that  forti¬ 
tude  and  endurance  which  have  been  an  example  to  us  all.  Signs  are  daily 
increased  that  the  War  has  now  entered  upon  its  final  stage  :  the  enemy  Powers 
are  obviously  less  able  to  conceal  the  exhaustion  and  dissatisfaction  of  their 
armies  and  peoples,  while  the  Allies  are  drawing  from  the  West  fresh  energies 
and  renewed  inspiration. 

I  am  convinved  that  the  victors  of  Maracesti  will  never  accept  without 
a  supreme  effort  the  dictates  of  an  implacable  and  merciless  enemy.  Such  effort 
will  for  ever  consecrate  that  brotherhood  which  unites  your  gallant  army  with 
those  of  the  Allied  Nations.”  116 


King  Ferdinand  answered  by  a  telegram  in  which  he  stated  : 

“Nothing  could  move  us  deeper  than  the  homage  paid  to  the  stamina  and  va- 
liance  of  my  brave  troons  wiio  —  in  spite  of  all  the  odious  attempts  of  an 
ally'  —  have  preserved  their  high  morale,  being  conscious  of  the  aim  for  which 
they  battle  and  to  which  they  are  entitled  through  the  sacrifices  already  accepted 
heroically.  I  have  seen  with  great  pride  and  joy  that  Your  Government  and  Your 
Majesty  personally  have  unhesitatingly  recognized  that,  in  order  to  serve  the 
interests  of  our  great  common  cause,  mv  country  has  not  stepped  back,  fighting 
up  to  the  limits  of  her  powers,  facing  all  kinds  of  sufferings  and  efforts. 
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■“[  also  want  to  thank  you  for  the  assistance  promise.  I  am  positive  that  Your 
Majesty  wishes  to  do  for  us  whatever  lies  within  your  power.  Unfortunately, 
we  can  fully  realize  the  insurmountable  difficulties  which  oppose  your  effective 
support.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  appealing  to  You  so  that  Your  Government 
may  very  frankly  judge  the  inexorable  reality  of  the  situation  created  for 
us  on  the  one  hand  by  the  German  ultimatum,  on  the  other  hand  by  the 
violent  hostilities  of  the  Russian  anarchy  and  the  most  likely  possibility  — 
today  demonstrated  up  to  evidence  —  of  the  build-up  against  us  in  the  Ukraine, 
turned  into  an  Austrian  vanguard.  I  should  like  You  and  Your  Government  to 
examine  up  to  what  point  our  resistance  would  still  be  efficacious  and  if  our 
renewed  sacrifices  would  not  merely  lead  to  my  country’s  suicide,  without  con¬ 
tributing  commensurately  to  our  common  cause.”  va 

After  one  month  of  government,  on  14  March  1918,  General 
Averescu’s  Cabinet  was  forced  to  resign,  yielding  its  place  to  Marghi- 
loman.  Describing  Romania's  situation  and  her  policy  on  the  eve  of 
the  Peace  Treaty  imposed  by  the  Central  Powers,  a  memorandum  of 
the  Romanian  legation  in  Paris  to  the  French  President  stated  : 

“Nevertheless,  a  moment  came  when  the  situation  became  unbearable  ;  it  hap¬ 
pened  when  the  Command  of  the  Austro-German  troops  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
Romania,  requiring  immediate  peace  negotiations.  What  could  Romania  do,  since 
she  was  surrounded  by  enemies  on  every  side,  following  the  retreat  of  the  last 
Russian  troops  from  Bucovina  and  the  occupation  of  the  Ukraine  by  the  Austro- 
German  troops,  when  her  population  was  demoralized  by  starvation  and  short¬ 
ages  of  every  kind,  without  any  hope  for  assistance  from  her  allies  ?  Should 
she  allow  her  army  to  be  exterminated  and  should  she  allow  what  had  been 
left  of  her  civilian  population  to  be  reduced  to  slavery,  or  should  she  yield  to 
force,  while  preserving  her  army,  which  could  in  this  way  serve  her  allies 
when  circumstances  changed  ?  The  party  headed  by  Mr.  Bratianu  is  the  one 
that  assumed  responsibility  for  his  homeland’s  joining  the  war.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  if  the  struggle  had  continued  or  if  the  country 
had  been  abandoned  in  order  to  save  the  remnants  of  its  army  by  a  retreat 
of  thousands  of  kilometres  through  the  Russian  steppe,  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
the  Germans  installed  in  Romania  as  masters  would  hardly  have  hesitated  to 
recruit  men  for  their  army  in  Romania  —  turned  into  their  vassal  —  and  to 
use  them  against  the  Allies. 

“Being  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  his  Conservative  colleagues  at 
that  difficult  juncture,  Mr.  Brdtianu  relinquished  power,  and  General  Averescu, 
one  of  the  army  commanders  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most  during 
the  war,  taking  up  Mr.  Bratianu’s  succession,  barely  had  time  to  sign  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  of  peace,  accepting  extremely  hard  and  onerous  conditions,  and  so 
he  gave  up  his  functions,  for  want  of  political  experience  and  because  he  could 
inspire  confidence  neither  to  the  king,  nor  to  public  opinion,  or  to  the  Allies. 
“In  the  midst  of  this  disorder,  in  which  none  of  the  politicians  who  had  favoured 
the  war  was  willing  to  accept  power,  Romania’s  king  saw  himself  obliged  to 
resort  to  Mr.  Marghiloman,  the  head  of  one  of  the  Conservative  groupings  who 
had  opposed  the  wrar  —  not  out  of  sympathy  with  Germany,  as  he  currently 
alleges,  but  out  of  lack  of  trust  in  Russia.  Mr.  Marghiloman  had  been  a  firm 
advocate  of  Romania’s  neutrality  ;  it  is  true  that  this  neutrality  could  hardly 
have  been  conceived  without  friendly  relations  with  the  central  states,  because 
of  Romania’s  geographical  situation  and.  in  this  respect,  the  prejudices  of  the 
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Entente  governments  and  of  the  bulk  of  the  Romanian  population  were  for 
the  most  part  justified.  Mr.  Marghiloman  was  doing  his  country  a  good  turn 
at  the  moment,  by  accepting  power.  The  illusions  which  he  indulged  in,  about 
the  concessions  which  he  couid  obtain  from  the  Germans,  were  in  fact  short¬ 
lived  and  he  was  forced  to  accept  and  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  which 
spelt  Romania’s  ruin  and  bondage  and  about  which  I  could  not  say  anything 
except  that  the  Germans  did  deserve  their  principles  turning  against  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Marghiloman  obtained  the  maintenance  of  King  Ferdinand 
and  of  the  dynasty,  which  had  clearly  and  definitively  broken  their  blood 
bonds  and  whom  the  Germans  hated  with  all  their  hearts.  Thanks  to  this,  an 
element  of  continuity  is  preserved  in  Romanian  policies  and,  the  day  the  Allies 
triumph,  a  change  of  cabinet  will  be  enough  for  Romania  to  resume  the  thread 
of  her  policy  of  1916,  sincerely  and  definitively  geared  to  the  states  of  the 
Entente,  the  defenders  of  the  principle  of  nationalities.” M 

The  political  personality  of  Alexandru  Marghiloman,  the  future 
signatory  of  the  peace  at  Buftea  (near  Bucharest)  was  characterized 
in  the  following  terms  : 

“The  head  of  this  party  (Conservative,  ed.),  Alexandru  Marghiloman,  did  not 
take  any  direct  and  positive  altitude  during  the  war,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Central  Powers,  although  he  could  possibly  have  done  much  more  than  he 
actually  did.  With  a  very  few  exceptions,  his  party  faithfully  stood  by  its 
leader,  although  during  the  occupation  the  party’s  situation  was  far  from  good, 
for  Petre  Carp’s  supporters  staged  vast  agitation  both  against  Marghiloman  per¬ 
sonally  and  against  his  party.  Not  only  did  his  party  remain  essentially  undis¬ 
turbed,  but  it  even  increased  its  membership  spectacularly.  Not  even  In  Mol¬ 
davia,  it  is  said,  are  things  very  bad,  for  after  a  year  and  a  quarter,  Marghi¬ 
loman  could  still  find  there  loyal  partisans,  who  accepted  ministerial  portofolios. 
About  the  strength  of  the  party’s  organization*,  eloquent  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  remained  alive  in  spite  of  the  war  and  of  the  machinations  of  its  enemies, 
as  well  as  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  Moldavia  nothing  was  known  about 
Marghiloman,  about  his  party  and  his  plans.  Before  receiving  from  the  king 
the  task  to  form  a  cabinet,  Marghiloman  first  of  all  tried  to  get  his  bearings 
as  to  whether  he  had  enough  supporters  in  Moldavia  as  well,  in  order  to 
withstand  his  political  opponents.”  149 

Despite  the  Romanian  diplomacy’s  attempts  to  break  out  of  the 
steel  tongs  of  the  Central  Powers,  negotiations  followed  for  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace,  carried  on  at  Cotroceni  Palace  in  Bucharest,  and, 
although  Czernin  was  replaced  by  Baron  Burian,  the  conditions  re¬ 
mained  particularly  harsh.  The  treaty,  concluded  in  Bucharest  on 
24  April/7  May  1918,  was  in  the  Central  Powers’  conception  marely 
a  prelude  of  their  plan  for  annexations.  The  31  articles  of  the  Treaty 
distributed  into  8  chapters,  150  embodied  as  many  means  for  smothering 
the  country.  For  instance,  Chapter  III  convened  the  cession  of  ter¬ 
ritories,  forced  upon  Romania ;  articles  1 0  and  1 1  deprived  Romania 
of  the  whole  of  Dobruja  as  well  as  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains ; 
Chapter  IV  stipulated  onerous  war  compensations,  in  spite  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  exploitation  of  the  occupied  territories ;  the  23  documents 
annexed,  drawn  up  in  much  of  the  same  spirit,  granted  numberless 
privileges  to  the  Central  Powers.  For  instance,  the  protocol  with  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary  (regarding  article  24  of  the  Treaty)  settled  favourably 
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for  tho  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  the  cashing  of  passage  fees  at  the 
Iron  Gate  of  the  Danube,  while  the  juridical-political  treaty  with  Ger¬ 
many  stipulated,  in  its  twelve  chapters,  damages  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  civilian  ones,  up  to  the  freezing  for  5  years  of  the  deposits  made 
by  the  Romanian  National  Bank  with  the  German  Imperial  Bank.  As 
regarded  the  special  convention  with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary, 
the  first  part,  devoted  to  petrolium  is  particularly  illustrative.  Article  1 
provided  for  Germany’s  exclusive  right  to  use  any  piece  of  land  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Romanian  State  with  a  view  to  producing  and  processing 
crude  oil  for  30  years  ;  moreover,  article  15  stipulated  provisions  for 
prolonging  it  over  another  thirty  years,  and  so  on.  The  second  part, 
entitled  Economic  Convention,  established  Romania’s  obligation  to  sell 
her  excess  of  grains,  cattle  etc.  to  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary, 
thus  depriving  Romania  of  her  sovereign  right  to  gear  her  foreign 
trade  as  desired.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  fields  of  economic  life  were 
subjugated  in  similar  forms,  Romania  being  frustratred  of  all  her  rights. 

Out  of  nine  points  of  that  treaty  one  could  note  that  Czernin 
had  begun  applying  the  decisions  of  the  22  January  1918  Ministerial 
Council  which  had  decided  that,  giving  up  Poland,  Austria-Hungary 
should  extend  at  Romania’s  expense.  151  In  fact,  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  a  plan  in  circulation,  entitled  Osterreich  uber  alles,  wenn  es 
nur  will,  which  stipulated  that  Romania,  Serbia  and  other  states  should 
become  parts  of  the  empire  that  was  to  be  set  up  on  federal  bases. 152 

Doubtless,  the  answer  to  the  question  if  that  “peace”  was  an 
act  of  “national  treason”  is  in  the  negative.  It  was  an  act  of  national 
salvation  which  permitted  the  resumption  of  Romania’s  military  offen¬ 
sive  a  few  months  later,  through  a  general  consensus,  against  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Powers,  for  the  same  purpose  which  had  dictated  also  her  joining 
issue  in  August  1916  :  the  completion  of  the  nation  and  of  the  state. 

That  situation  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  Austro-Hungarian 
intelligence  services  at  that  time  either.  A  report  of  the  representative 
of  the  Foreign  Ministry  with  the  Higher  Command  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Army,  sent  from  Bucharest  to  Foreign  Minister  Ottokar 
Czernin  stated  in  part  : 

“Politicians  in  Bucharest  may  promise  the  Germans  whatever  the  latter  want, 
if  in  this  way  they  can  achieve  a  more  tolerable  situation.  Because  for  the 
future  organization  of  Romania’s  situation,  these  promises  hardly  matter.  The 
la$i  Government  has  received  from  the  Entente,  the  full  guarantee  for  achieving 
its  revendications  and  in  no  case  will  it  conclude  a  peace  without  the  Entente’s 
approval.  Among  other  things,  it  seems  that  the  Entente  has  also  promised 
the  Ia?i  Government  to  obtain  full  autonomy  for  the  Romanian  population  in 
Transylvania,  which  for  the  Romanian  Government  is  almost  as  precious  as 
the  effective  possession  of  that  province. 

“The  future  attitude  of  the  Iasi  Government  depends  on  developments  in  Russia, 
yet  its  situation  is  much  more  favourable  than  a  year  ago,  because  a  Russian 
danger  has  passed  and  there  is  much  greater  hope  in  a  victory.  The  connivance 
of  Romanian  politicians  in  Bucharest  with  the  Central  Powers  is  just  a  cunning 
manoeuver,  secretly  arranged  with  the  Iasi  Government,  in  order  to  obtain  not 
only  personal  advantages  but  also  freedom  of  movement,  in  order  to  deceive 
us  and  especially  to  hinder,  us  from  exploiting  the  momentary  situation  in 
military  terms.”  153 


In  a  telegram  to  Richard  von  Kuhlmann,  State  Secretary  in  the 
German  Foreign  Ministry,  Under  secretary  Bussche  qualified  Alexandru 
Marghiloman  as  being  : 

“Merely  a  party  politician,  an  obvious  time-server  who  formerly  showed  occasional 
propensities  toward  France  and  now  has  been  forced  to  serve  Count  Czernin, 
as  in  intermediate,  lor  Austria-Hungary’s  political  desires.”  154 

Under  those  particularly  hard  conditions,  the  Romanian  people 
never  ceased  the  struggle  for  achieving  the  national  ideal  of  unity 
and  full  independence.  The  unjust  peace  signed  at  Buftea  —  Bucharest 
unde  pressure  from  the  Central  Powers  was  met  hatefully  and  scorn¬ 
fully  by  all  Romanians  : 

“Germany  and  Austria  ate  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  a  very  brave  deed  to 
crush  a  small  people  whom  circumstances  beyond  their  will  have  placed  under 
such  torturing  conditions”  the  newspaper  Romania  noua  pointed  out.  "This 
is  also  the  impression  of  robbers  who  for  a  long  time  closely  watch  a  decent 
person’s  life,  until  they  can  catch  and  torture  him.”  Confident  in  the  Romanian 
people’s  forces,  the  newspaper  added  :  “Yet  Germany  is  bitterly  wrong  if  she 
thinks  that  any  of  her  measures  could  crush  us.  No,  we  will  never  die.  Too 
much  do  we  love  our  language  and  land,  too  much  blood  have  we  shed  for 
centuries  for  the  sake  of  our  ideal,  too  strong  is  national  consciousness  with 
all  Romanians  (...)  for  us  to  be  afraid  now  that  Germany  could  annihilate  us. 
Nor  did  the  martyred  Poles  perish,  and  so  will  our  people  shortly  be  reborn 
as  a  whole  in  freedom  and  independence...  There  is  still  enough  strength  in  us. 
We  have  proved  it  before  the  world,  in  the  battlefield,  it  has  been  proved  by 
the  Romanians  in  Transylvania  when  scores  of  thousands  of  them  rushed  of 
their  own  will  to  fight  under  Romania’s  flag.”  Warning  invaders,  the  article 
in  Romania  noua  concluded  as  follows  :  “Strong  are  German  cannon,  yet  stronger 
are  our  soul  and  belief.  (...)  Today's  unjust  peace  shall  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  war  which  will  be  waged  by  the  entire  Romanian  nation  up  to  full 
victory.”  155 

During  the  immediately  subsequent  period,  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  made  clear  their  standpoint  on  this 
“peace”  emphasizing  its  nature  of  a  “diktat”  and  Romania’s  situation 
of  total  isolation.  Analysing  the  content  of  the  stipulations  in  the 
treaty  concluded  by  the  Marghiloman  Government  with  the  Central 
Powers,  the  Entente  ministers  in  Iasi  expressed  the  following  assess¬ 
ment  which  they  subsequently  submitted  to  the  London  Parliament  : 

“To  complete  the  information  we  have  already  furnished  we  communicate 
a  statement  of  the  conditions  imposed  on  Roumania,  which  demonstrate  in  the 
best  possible  manner  the  insatiable  greed  and  hypocrisy  of  German  Imperialism. 

By  request  of  the  Germans,  one  of  the  reports  states  that  the  treaty  admits 
of  neither  annexation  nor  indemnity  ;  but  the  territories  taken  from  Roumania 
in  the  Dobruja  and  in  the  mountain  districts  contain  about  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  population,  or  more  than  800,000  inhabitants,  and  extend  to  more  than 
26,000  square  kilometres.  Strategic  reasons  have  been  invoked  to  justify  the 
i'(.N'‘'"'r.itioii  of  frontiers.  That  pretext  is  absurd;  if  the  Central  Empires  were 
to  emerge  victorious,  Roumania  would  remain  in  the  position  of  a  German 
colony... 
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The  Central  Empires  have  stated  that  the  territories  taken  from  Roumania 
were  uninhabited.  That  is  not  the  case.  The  district  annexed  to  Hungary  con¬ 
tains  170  villages,  with  a  total  population  of  over  130,000  inhabitants.  This 
population  is  exclusively  of  the  purest  Roumanian  stock,  and  has  preserved  its 
nationality  through  successive  invasions  in  the  mountain  valleys,  where  it  found 
an  inviolable  refuge  during  the  domination  of  the  Turk. 

Finally,  the  monopoly  in  the  exploitation  of  the  forests  and  in  the  sale 
of  timber,  as  well  as  in  the  export  of  cereals  set  up  by  the  treaty  to  the 
profit  of  Germany  in  reality  represents  a  war  indemnity,  the  payment  of  which 
will  weigh  heavily  on  Roumania  for  a  long  time  to  come.  From  this  year 
onwards,  the  profit  which  Germany  will  realise  as  a  result  of  the  difference 
betw'een  the  real  value  of  the  cereals  and  the  prices  imposed  will  be  considerable. 

Furthermore  the  Austro-Germans  have  enforced  the  concession  to  them¬ 
selves  of  the  right  to  fix  the  amount  of  cereals  to  be  exported  and  the  valuation 
of  this  amount  to  be  made  in  relation  to  their  needs,  and  not  in  relation  to 
the  abundance  of  the  harvests.  By  virtue  of  this  arrangement  Roumanians,  even 
after  the  signature  of  peace,  will  be  forced  to  submit  to  a  measure  of  rationing 
which  may  well  amount  to  famine.  Finally,  it  is  the  Roumanian  Government 
who  must  advance  the  price  of  the  produce  purchased  by  the  Central  Empires, 
opening  for  them  a  current  account  which  need  not  be  settled  till  a  later  date 
and  at  the  latter’s  convenience... 

Far  from  giving  Roumania  partial  freedom,  the  present  peace  will  com¬ 
plete  her  subjugation  and  her  ruin  ;  Germany  will  continue  to  occupy  her 
territories,  even  after  the  ratification,  which,  as  we  have  seen  she  can  put  off 
as  long  as  she  may  wish  ;  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  the  posts  and  tele¬ 
graphs  and  the  railways  remain  under  German  control  ;  by  request  of  the 
Roumanian  Government,  a  German  delegate  has  been  appointed  to  each  Ministry. 
\Var  material  and  munitions  are  to  be  stored  in  the  occupied  territories  and 
under  the  care  of  the  German  military  authorities  ;  finally,  Roumania  may  only 
keep  in  being  the  forces  necessary  for  policing  her  territory. 

A  German  company  for  agricultural  exploitation  has  been  founded  with 
a  capital  of  80  millions.  It  seeks  to  create  a  monopoly  of  Roumanian  agricultural 
produce  under  the  form  of  long  leases,  concluded  under  cover  of  the  occupation, 
recognised  by  the  treaties,  and  amounting,  in  reality,  to  expropriation  in  disguise. 
On  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  German  command  promulgated  an 
order  requiring  the  entire  male  population  of  the  occupied  territories,  that  is 
to  say,  of  two-thirds  of  Roumania  between  the  ages  of  14  and  60,  to  carry 
out  such  work  as  may  be  assigned  to  them.  The  penalties  for  disobedience 

include  deportation  and  imprisonment,  and,  in  some  eases,  which  are  not  ex¬ 

pressly  defined,  even  that  of  death. 

To  sum  up,  Germany,  by  the  treaty  she  has  imposed  on  Roumania  has 
cynically  ignored  her  own  declarations.  This  treaty  provides  for  the  spoliation 
of  the  public  lands,  for  the  scarcely  concealed  annexation  of  the  peace,  for  its 
barbarous  exploitation,  and  for  the  draining  of  its  resources  to  the  profit  of 
the  conquerors  ;  it  turns  Roumania  intc  a  veritable  conviet  settlement,  where  the 
entire  population  is  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  conquerors. 
It  is  a  fair  example  of  a  German  peace.  We  should  consider  it  all  trie  more 
closely,  in  as  much  as  the  Gorman  delegates  informed  the  Roumanian  delegates 
who  were  appalled  at  being  required  to  accept  such  conditions,  that  they  would 

appreciate  their  moderation  when  they  knew  those  which  would  be  imposed 

on  the  Western  Powers  after  the  victory  of  the  Central  Empires.”  15,1 
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British  Foreign  Secretary  Lord  R.  Cecil  made  a  statement  in 
Parliament  on  19  May/1  June  1918  regarding  the  humiliating  conditions 
of  the  peace  treaty  imposed  by  the  Central  Powers  on  Romania  : 

“His  Majesty’s  Government  have  deep  sympathy  with  Houmania  in  the  cruel 
position  in  which  she  has  been  placed,  and  it  remains  for  her  friends  and 
former  Allies  to  do  their  utmost  at  the  eventual  Peace  Conference  to  obtain 
a  revision  of  the  harsh  terms  which  have  been  imposed.  The  Allied  Ministers 
at  Jassy  have,  in  fact,  officially  notified  the  Roumanian  Government  that  their 
Governments  cannot  but  consider  as  null  and  void  the  stipulations  of  a  peace 
forced  upon  Roumania,  in  so  much  as  they  violate  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  Allied  Powers  and  the  principles  for  which  we  are  fighting.”  117 

In  March  of  the  same  year,  U.S.  State  Secretary  Polk  pointed 
to  the  Romanian  minister  in  Washington  that  his  Government  fully 
understood  the  circumstances  that  had  forced  Romania  into  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  the  Central  Powers.  158 

Four  days  later,  at  the  conclusion  in  London  of  the  routine  inter- 
Allied  conference,  a  declaration  was  adopted,  asserting  that  Romania 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  “ruthless  torrent  of  domination”  initiated 
by  Germany  and  that  “we  cannot  recognize  any  peace  treaty  of  this 
typ«*,  because  we  are  proposing  that  through  heroism  and  steadfastness 
we  should  abolish  the  policy  of  spoliation  in  order  to  make  room  for 
a  regime  of  lasting  peace  through  organizing  law.”  159 

The  French  President  Raymond  Poincare  wrote  to  King  Ferdi¬ 
nand  of  Romania,  expressing  his  profound  sadness  at  the  fact  that 

“Romania  had  to  resign  herself  to  a  separate  peace  with  the  Central  Powers.”  160 

The  king  of  Italy  adopted  a  similar  position,  also  writing  to  the  king 
of  Romania  that  : 

“the  Italian  nation  are  unanimously  siding  with  their  Romanian  brothers  with 
all  their  minds  and  souls.  We  treasure  our  trust  in  the  future,  in  the  triumph 
of  law  and  of  the  peoples’  freedom."  ,B1 

In  1917 — 1918,  the  Romanians  abroad  intensified  the  struggle  for 
achieving  national  unity,  using  the  press.  In  France,  for  instance,  the 
journal  La  Roumanie  was  first  issued  on  17  January  1918,  edited  ori¬ 
ginally  by  Pavel  Bratasanu,  C  Banu  (a  Liberal  member  of  Parliament, 
former  director  of  the  Bucharest  review  Flacara),  Constantin  Mille  and 
Emil  D.  Fagure  ;  in  Russia,  the  Romanian  journalist  and  author 
N.  D.  Cocea  edited  U  Entente  in  Petrograd,  while  Romania  mare  and 
Fnaia  voluntarilor  romani  din  Austro-U ngaria  (The  Journal  of  Roma¬ 
nian  Volunteers  from  Austria-Hungary  —  removed  to  France  in  1919) 
were  printed  at  Kiev,  Depesa  at  Odessa,  where  E.  Nicolau  also  edited 
the  journal  VestitoruL ;  Ardealul  and  then  Romania  Noua  appeared  in 
Kishinev  (editor  Onisifor  Ghibu)  and  so  on  ;  in  Italy  there  appeared 
Fratia,  in  the  (J.S.A  The  Roumania  (in  Chicago),  and  Libertatea  (in 
Cleveland)  and  in  Paris  Rom&nul  and  La  Transylvanie.  162  Out  of  all 
these  publications,  it  was  La  Roumanie  that  enjoyed  indisputable  autho¬ 
rity  and  particularly  positive  responses  in  the  West ;  it  expressed  the 
options  of  a  very  important  group  of  Romanians,  illustrated  by  out¬ 
standing  political,  cultural  and  academic  personalities  ;  at  the  same  time, 
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ths  newspaper  established  ample  links  with  the  French  press  of  every 
nuance.  It  exerted  real  influence  on  those  who  led  the  French  public 
opinion  and  the  Western  one  generally  (the  neutral  countries  included). 
At  a  certain  moment,  it  managed  to  express  almost  official  view¬ 
points  on  Romanian  national  claims  —  especially  after  Romania’s  forced 
and  temporary  withdrawal  from  the  war  and  the  signing  of  the  humi¬ 
liating  preliminary  peace  treaty  at  Buftea. 

On  10/23  May,  the  Romanians  in  Paris  sent  a I  protest  to  the 
governments  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  demanding  support 
against  the  treaty  imposed  by  the  Central  Powers  on  Romania  : 

"The  Romanian  people  has  been  eliminated  from  among  the  free  nations.  The 
peace  which  the  Central  Powers  have  imposed  on  Romania  spells  the  very 
negation  of  our  homeland’s  political  and  economic  independence.  This  peace  is 
an  instrument  of  hatred  and  revenge,  wrested  through  violence,  in  defiance  of 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  justice.  The  Romanian  people  cannot  accept 
it !  Romania  entered  the  war  side  by  side  with  the  powers  of  the  Entente  for 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  democracy.  It  was  her  aspirations  after  the  unity  and 
independence  of  the  entire  Romanian  people  that  armed  her  hands.  It  is  for 
this  ideal  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Romanians  have  shed  their  blood.  The 
Romanian  people  would  never  consent  to  give  up  what  means  their  very  raison 
d’etre  as  a  nation  !  Romania  was  crushed  by  the  czarist  treason  and  by  the  sub¬ 
sequent  complications  in  Russia.  Mourning  after  parts  of  her  body,  isolated, 
totally  separated  from  her  allies,  having  no  possibility  to  receive  the  smallest 
military  assistance,  deprived  of  all  means  of  supply,  exhausted  by  long  efforts 
and  terrible  epidemics  for  more  than  20  months,  Romania  capitulated  ;  yet  her 
courageous  being  has  lost  neither  confidence  in  the  justness  of  her  cause  nor 
the  certainty  in  the  victory  of  Law !  Her  enemies  imposed  what  they  call  a 
peace  of  German  friendship,  but  actually  it  is  the  cruellest  and  the  most  offen¬ 
sive  subjugation.  Military  subjugation  through  losing  the  entire  chain  of  the 
Carpathians.  Political  subjugation  through  German  interference  in  all  important 
state  administration.  Commercial  subjugation  through  the  taking  away  of  Do- 
bruja,  Romania’s  only  maritime  province,  and  through  sequestering  the  navi¬ 
gation  on  the  Danube.  Industrial  subjugation  through  appropriating  the  main 
wealth  of  Romania’s  subsoil  —  petroleum.  Financial  subjugation  through  exerting 
German  control  over  the  country’s  principal  output  —  cereals. 

This  is  the  political  and  economic  slavery  which  the  Germans  hope  to  apply 
to  Romania.  Force  has  got  the  upper  hand  of  Law.  Germany  has  trampled  the 
sacred  principles  of  freedom  and  justice  for  which  all  the  united  nations  are 
fighting  German  barbarianism. 

The  free  Romanians  who  live  on  the  soil  of  noble  France  are  raising  their 
voices  in  order  to  protest  against  this  monstrous  crime.  In  this  way  they  echo 
the  feelings  of  the  entire  Romanian  nation.  The  deed  signed  in  Bucharest  is  no 
peace  treaty.  It  is  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  the  notion  of  peace  as  under¬ 
stood  by  the  civilized  world.  The  clauses  of  this  treaty  obviously  exclude  Roma¬ 
nia’s  free  consent  ;  it  is  an  act  of  the  harshest  violence  imposed  by  a  ruth¬ 
less  enemy. 

The  Romanian  people  —  now  disarmed,  at  the  point  of  German  bayonets, 
no  longer  free  even  in  their  opinions  —  can  hardly  express  their  protest  at 
this  peace  of  spoliation  and  slavery.  Yet  they  are  turning  towards  their  great  allies, 
full  of  confidence  and  hope.  The  interests  of  the  Romanian  nation  are  solidary 
with  the  interests  of  the  great  Western  democracies.  At  the  gate  of  the  Balkan 
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Peninsula,  Romania  forms  the  only  obstacle  to  the  German  invasion  southwards 
and  towards  Asia. 

On  behalf  of  the  Romanian  people  we  declare  ourselves,  today  as  weli  as 
yesterday,  the  allies  of  the  Entente  powers,  and  we  declare  the  Buaharest  Treaty 
null  and  void  with  all  its  clauses  and  additional  conventions.  And  again  on 
behalf  of  the  Romanian  people  we  are  appealing  to  the  Allied  government, 
begging  them  not  to  abandon  Romania  in  her  justified  claims.  In  the  twentieth 
century,  the  freedom  of  nations,  like  the  freedom  of  citizens,  must  be  sacred. 
No  force,  no  treaty  can  suppress  a  people’s  right  to  aspire  after  national  unity 
and  independence.  Any  convention  that  tends  to  ignore  these  indefeasible  rights 
simply  does  not  exist  in  the  eyes  of  History  ! 

As  spokesmen  of  our  nation’s  feelings,  we  are  addressing  this  protest  to 
the  governments  and  peoples  who  struggle  and  suffer  for  a  generous  ideal.  We 
demand  from  all  :  Justice  and  Liberty  1“  1I1J 

The  standpoint  of  the  emigre  Romanians  and  particularly  of  those 
in  Paris  was  further  consolidated  with  the  arrival  in  June  1918  of 
more  statesmen,  scientists  and  men  of  culture  from  Romania.  Take 
Ionescu  demanded  permission  from  the  Government  to  go  abroad 
together  with  a  group  of  politicians.  The  list,  which  mentioned  the 
brothers  Bratianu,  E.  Costinescu,  Victor  Ionescu,  Barbu  $tefanescu  De- 
lavrancea,  Vasile  Lucaciu,  Octavian  Goga,  N.  Titulescu,  I.  G.  Duca,  the 
actress  Marioara  Ventura,  N.  D.  Cocea,  N.  Iorga  and  others,  was  to 
be  submitted  to  the  representative  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Command, 
General  Hranilovic,  who,  taking  the  advice  of  his  omniscient  advisers 
and  —  definitely  —  of  some  unscrupulous  Romanian  collaborators  also 
added  a  number  of  persons  considered  indesirable.  By  the  end  of  June, 
“the  Take  Ionescu  train”  with  about  200  people  left  our  homeland 
overrun  by  enemies. 

As  is  but  too  well  known,  Wilson’s  provisions  for  achieving  peace 
in  Europe,  proclaimed  by  the  American  President  in  Congress  on 
8  January  1918.  made  no  mention  of  the  inevitability  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy  disintegrating  (point  10  of  the  Wilson  Plan  merely 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  whose  place 
among  nations  must  be  defended  and  ensured,  ought  to  be  guaranteed 
the  freest  autonomous  development, 1(3,1  as  part  of  the  superannuated 
Monarchy,  maintained  in  its  old  structures).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
powers  of  the  Entente  had  not  started  the  war  with  any  liberating 
plan  in  mind  ;  they  only  pursued  their  own  imperialistic  interests  in 
a  selfish  way. 

The  idea  of  federalization  —  more  and  more  widespread  in  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary,  and  now  supported  also  by  some  American  statesmen 
who  hoped  to  detach  the  Hapsburg  Empire  from  Germany,  by  offering 
it  more  advantageous  peace  conditions  —  obviously  ignored  the  bound¬ 
less  aspiration  of  the  peoples  within  the  empire  to  set  up  free  and 
independent  national  states,  or  to  return  to  the  already  existing  ones  ; 
in  this  way,  much  harm  was  brought  to  the  national  interests  of  the 
Poles,  Romanians,  Czechoslovaks  and  Yugoslavs.  165  The  situation  was 
becoming  even  more  complex,  if  we  think  of  the  military  victories 
obtained  by  the  Central  Powers  in  early  1918.  Great  Britain,  France 
and  the  USA  expressed  their  resolve  to  continue  the  war  up  to  the 
final  victory.  This  also  filled  with  hope  the  small  and  medium-sized 
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peoples  in  the  center  and  south-east  of  Europe.  A  declaration  jointly 
drav/n  up  by  the  ministers  of  Greece,  Romania  and  Serbia  stated  in 
London  : 

“The  governments  of  Greece,  Romania,  and  Serbia  are  noting  with  satisfaction 
that  the  British  Government  again  confirms  its  wish  to  continue  the  war  until 
ensuring,  among  other  things,  respect  for  the  treaties  concluded  between  the 
states  and  the  guarantee  of  lasting  peace,  of  the  justice,  freedom  and  rights 
of  small  peoples,  for  which  the  above-mentioned  governments  are  very  grateful 
to  it.  The  keen  desire  and  political  necessity  of  Greece,  Romania  and  Serbia 
being,  even  before  the  war  and  at  all  times,  to  live  freely  in  national  unity, 
their  governments  consider  it  their  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Government  to  a  few  considerations  which  may  only  contribute  to 
achieving  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  British  Government.  One  of  the 
purposes  for  which  Great  Britain  too  has  made  efforts  in  this  war  is  that  of 
defending  small  states  from  the  rapacity  of  a  few  great  powers,  and  safeguard 
the  freedom,  rights  and  free  development  of  small  peoples.  If  our  armies  come 
off  victorious,  which  is  beyond  dispute,  this  purpose  can  only  be  attained  if  the 
future  peace  treaty  is  concluded  on  the  basis  of  justice  and  truth. 

The  governments  of  Greece,  Romania  and  Serbia  believe  that  this  basis 
ought  to  be  the  principle  of  nationalities.  By  recognizing  to  some  nationalities 
the  right  to  autonomy  and  to  others  the  right  to  complete  independence  and  to 
union  with  their  brothers  of  the  same  blood,  and  by  sanctioning  such  prin¬ 
ciples  through  an  international  treaty,  one  would  already  create  the  embryos 
for  international  disturbances  inevitable  in  the  future  ;  we  would  move  far 
away  from  the  aim  proposed  :  that  of  establishing  equal  justice  for  all  allied 
nations. 

The  governments  of  Greece,  Romania  and  Serbia,  who  in  the  past  had 
to  face  so  many  injustices  of  this  kind  and  even  greater  ones,  at  this  moment 
see  themselves  obliged,  out  of  the  wish  of  protecting  their  peoples  from  new 
sufferings  in  the  years  to  come,  to  warn  the  British  Government  about  such 
matters  and  to  beg  it  to  help  them  by  clearly  asserting  the  principle  that  ter¬ 
ritorial  settlements  to  be  established  can  only  be  achieved  with  the  consent  of 
all  peoples  concerned  and  to  the  latter’s  satisfaction.  To  put  it  differently,  this 
principle  must  be  applied  completely  and  equitably  to  all  the  peoples  in  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary  and  Turkey  —  countries  where  the  German,  Magyar  and  Turkish 
minorities  rule  the  majority  made  up  by  the  other  nationalities.  Neither  Greece, 
nor  Romania,  or  Serbia  either,  wish  thereby  the  destruction  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  yet  they  consider  that  unless  the  right  to  independence  is  recognized  to 
all  nationalities  living  in  those  countries,  the  troubles  and  riots  of  the  former 
century  will  continue  in  the  future  as  well.”  168 

On  behalf  of  the  Romanian  government,  this  declaration  was 
signed  by  Nicolae  Mi§u,  our  minister  in  London. 

The  Central  Powers  managed  to  normalize  their  economic  and 
political  relations  with  Soviet  Russia  to  a  certain  extent.  The  German- 
Russian  treaty  signed  in  Berlin  on  27  August  1918  by  Counter-Admiral 
Paul  von  Hintze  and  by  Imperial  Councillor  Johannes  Kriege  on  behalf 
of  the  German  Empire  and  by  Adolf  Joffe,  the  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tive  in  Berlin  of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Russian  Fede- 
rativ  Republic  (as  a  supplement  to  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty)  stipulated 
among  other  things  :  increased  supplies  to  Germany  of  oil  and  other 
products  (article  14)  under  conditions  highly  advantageous  to  the  latter 
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country.  167  Referring  to  relations  between  the  two  sides  in  a  speech 
made  on  21  August,  Adolf  Joffe  appreciated  that  : 

"the  Berlin  military  and  government  circles  recognize  the  necessity  not  only  to 
preserve  the  ties  existing  between  our  two  countries,  but  also  strengthen  them 
further.  This  is  in  Germany’s  own  interest.”  168 

The  enslaving  treaty  imposed  on  Romania  by  the  Central  Powers 
had  not  managed  to  destroy  the  entity  of  the  Romanian  State  :  the 
Government  and  the  army  had  withdrawn  to  Moldavia,  while  the  fate 
of  the  war  was  far  fiom  being  decided  ;  the  struggle  of  the  nationa¬ 
lities  within  the  Dual  Monarchy  was  growing  in  intensity,  while  the 
principle  of  nationalities  was  gaining  ground  internationally  as  a  de¬ 
termining  factor  in  establishing  a  new  political  and  territorial  order 
of  the  world.  » 

For  from  considering  herself  withdrawn  from  the  war,  or  from 
considering  cancelled  the  obligations  that  she  had  assumed  to  the  En¬ 
tente  through  the  political  and  military  conventions  of  August  1916, 
Romania  was  preparing  her  forces  for  resuming  the  fight  with  a  view 
to  liberating  her  national  territory.  Not  being  recognized  or  ratified  by 
King  Ferdinand  and  by  the  Legislating  Bodies,  the  “Peace  Treaty"  of 
May  preserved  the  nature  impressed  on  it  by  its  initiators,  that  of  a 
diktat  imposed  forcibly,  through  threats,  while  Romania  was  totally 
isolated.  The  occupation  authorities  were  bound  to  recognize  the  Roma¬ 
nian  people’s  resistance  to  the  obligations  imposed  through  the  treaty. 
For  instance,  a  telegram  sent  by  General  Erich  Ludendorff  to  his  coun¬ 
terpart  von  Vicz.  stated  : 

“It  is  doubtless  that  Romania,  under  the  influence  of  the  Entente’s  diplomatic 
representatives  is  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  Bucharest  peace.  With  the  hope  of 
managing  once  again  to  turn  luck  towards  her,  alongside  the  Entente,  Romania 
tries  to  shrink  from  the  obligations  accepted,  to  tergiversate  the  demobilization 
of  her  army,  to  keep  troops  and  war  material  at  the  ready  in  Moldavia  and 
in  Bessarabia,  in  order  to  preserve  the  possibility  of  resuming  the  war  against 
us,  at  the  suitable  moment.”  169 

Relations  between  the  Romanian  Government  in  Ia§i  and  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  whose  ministers  plenipotentiary  contin¬ 
ued  Lo  carry  on  their  activity  in  that  temporary  capital  evolved  in 
the  direction  of  cooperation  for  resuming  Romania’s  military  offensive 
against  the  Central  Powers.  Although,  under  the  pressure  of  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  the  French  military  mission  was  compelled  to  leave  Iasi, 
collaboration  in  this  field  continued  ;  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  Legation  and  with  tile  support  of  that  country’s  minister,  Count 
of  Saint-Aulaire,  an  ardent  champion  of  the  Romanians’  cause,  numer¬ 
ous  French  specialists  remained  on  Romania’s  free  territory,  being 
engaged  in  the  action  for  rehabilitating  and  reorganizing  the  Romanian 
military  potential. 

In  spite  of  all  difficulties,  of  the  extremely  difficult  situation  of 
this  country,  with  more  than  half  of  its  territory  occupied  by  the 
enemy  and  without  any  connection  with  the  other  allied  troops,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  enemies  on  every  side,  the  Romanian  army,  the  entire 
people  maintained  their  hope  in  the  final  victory  unabated  and  did 
not  give  up  the  idea  of  liberating  their  national  territory  from  foreign 
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occupation.  In  a  report  to  General  Berthelot,  General  Lafont  pointed 
out  the  following  about  the  frame  of  mind  prevailing  in  Romania  : 

“National  enthusiasm  is  in  full  exaltation.  One  lucifer  match  alone  will  be 
enough  to  kindle  the  fire.”  170 

Temporarily  put  out  of  combat,  even  during  the  period  after  the 
imposition  of  the  Bucharest  peace,  Romania  continued  to  embody  a 
reliable  ally  of  the  Entente,  the  only  one  in  East  Europe.  171  Romania 
gradually  reasserted  her  allegiance  to  a  cause  which  she  had  never 
abandoned  and  to  an  alliance  with  which  she  felt  bound  up  more 
closely  and  more  profoundly  than  through  the  clauses  of  anv  alliance 
treaty.  General  Ludendorff  was  convinced  of  that  and  manifested  his 
worry  at  the  fact  that  the  Germans  had  been  forced  to  leave  “the 
fortress  of  the  Entente  untouched”  in  Moldavia  —  as  he  himself  char¬ 
acterized  that  part  of  Romania,  the  only  one  not  occupied  by  the 
enemy  —  which  permitted  the  Entente 

“to  work  against  us  more  efficiently  than  ever  before.”  172 

The  Romanian  Government’s  intention  to  limit  the  land  and  elec¬ 
toral  reforms  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  in  the  summer  of  1917 
compromised  before  the  masses  both  Marghiloman’s  party  and  the 
groupings  headed  by  P.  P.  Carp  and  C.  Stere  —  which  failed  to  act 
side  by  side  with  the  people  and  in  harmony  with  the  latter’s  interests 
in  all  cases. 

Characterizing  P.  P.  Carp's  conservative  splinter  party  and 
C.  Stere’s  grouping,  Vienna’s  representative  in  Bucharest  reported  to 
Foreign  Minister  Burian  von  Rajecz  : 

“Throughout  the  world  war,  P.  P.  Carp  has  been  a  sincere  friend  of  the  Germans. 
During  the  historic  Crown  Council  of  27  august  1916,  he  expressed  the  same 
convictions  as  In  previous  years.  During  the  occupation,  P.  P.  Carp  came  to 
the  fore  more  especially  through  his  anti-dynastic  attitude,  yet  he  was  unable 
to  submit  a  definite  political  programme  either  to  the  German  authorities  or 
to  his  small  circle  of  supporters. 

Being  misled  by  Alexandra  Boldiman.  former  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
who  asserted  that  Dr.  Kuhlmann  allegedlv  favoured  the  removal  of  the  dynasty, 
P.  P.  Carp  was  induced  to  ask  the  king  to  abdicate.  Through  that  approach, 
P.  P  Carp  dug  his  own  political  grave,  before  the  Romanians  who,  be  it  only 
out  of  nationalism,  are  still  imbued  with  dynastic  feelings.  At  present,  P.  P.  Carp 
is  indisposed,  he  repeatedly  threatens  that  he  no  longer  wants  to  hear  of  politics 
and  that  he  will  withdraw  to  his  estate  at  Tibanesti.  His  circle,  which  hardly 
counts  a  handful  of  outstanding  politicians,  has  kept  narrowing,  so  that  Carp 
can  only  rely  on  Lupu  Costachi,  Dr.  Barnovski  and  P.  lanovici. 

In  case  Marghiloman  indeed  has  to  determine  the  king  to  abdicate  and  in 
case  there  is  afterwards  a  debate  on  the  succession  (the  crown  prince  has  a 
lot  of  enemies  who  would  not  hear  of  him  as  a  king)  it  is  not  impossible 
for  Carp  to  emerge  to  the  foreground  for  a  short  while,  but  his  role  will  only 
have  theoretical  importance  and  can  in  no  way  influence  developments.” 17:! 

Speaking  about  Constantin  Stere,  the  same  Austrian  representa¬ 
tive  pointed  out  : 

"It  is  common  knowledge  that  Stere  has  blatantly  declared  he  is  and  remains 
a  perfect  liberal.  That  was  why  the  Liberals  remaining  in  the  occupied  territory 
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grouped  themselves  around  him.  Through  his  very  nature,  Stere  is  an  ardent 
revolutionist  and  does  not  in  the  least  care  for  persons  :  he  struggles  for  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  best  proof  is  provided  by  his  articles  in  his  own  newspaper  Lumina. 
They  have  pointed  out  that  Stere  has  long  forgotten  his  Liberal  affiliation,  and 
therefore  his  position  under  orders  from  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Through 
his  sharp  criticism,  through  his  harsh  attacks  on  Bratianu  and  the  latter’s  govern¬ 
ment,  he  has  spoilt  all  his  prospects  in  the  Liberal  camp. 

Those  Liberals  who  have  grouped  themselves  around  him  share  his  views 
pushed  to  the  extreme  and,  although  the  grouping  does  exist,  in  the  future  it 
cannot  very  much  harm  the  Marghiloman  Government  and  the  Conservative 
Party,  all  the  more  so  as  Stere  contemplates  leaving  Romania,  because,  of  his 
clear-cut  anti-dynastic  attitude.  Admitting  that  Stere  would  remain  here,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  all  his  supporters  so  far  will  join  the  Liberal  Party,  or 
other  groupings  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  his  supporters  is  not  very 
great  :  twenty  politicians  at  most.  His  other  upholders  have  no  political  impor¬ 
tance  so  far. 

Of  course,  Stere  can  set  personal  opposition  against  the  Government,  but  this 
may  be  of  purely  doctrinarian  effect,  assuming  that  Marghiloman  failed  to  win 
Stere  over,  which  is  not  out  of  the  question,  given  the  latter’s  ambition.  Alexandru 
Beldiman,  who  has  joined  Stere’s  grouping  is  not  to  be  considered,  for  he  is 
to  be  again  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Berlin.”  174 

In  another  report  by  Robert  von  Dombrovski  to  Ottokar  Czernin, 
referring  to  C.  Stere  and  to  the  conditions  in  which  Lumina  had 
appeared,  it  was  mentioned  : 

“There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  C.  Stere  owes  something  to  the  Germans 
since  the  latter  permitted  his  'Lumina  to  come  out.  Yet  he  has  avoided  all  direct 
questions  regarding  these  commitments.  He  says  that  his  programme  will  be  both 
liberal  and  democratic. 

For  the  time  being  he  does  not  intend  to  deal  with  the  future,  but  only 
with  the  present.  He  has  emphasized  that  in  no  case  has  there  been  any  change 
in  his  convictions,  but  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  him  to  resume  the  struggle 
in  support  of  his  ideals. 

Stere  has  expressed  his  amazement  at  the  monarchy  doing  so  little  here  for 
its  interest.”  17B 

The  conclusion  of  the  enslaving  peace  with  the  Central  Powers, 
the  outrageous  measures  taken  or  proposed  against  the  working  class 
and  the  peasantry  further  deepened  the  mass  opposition  to  the  Mar¬ 
ghiloman  Government.  176 

The  latter’s  only  support  had  remained  the  German  bayonets.  In 
a  personal  note  dated  4  July  1918,  Marghiloman  wrote  : 

“In  order  to  repress  the  revolutionary  movement,  one  cannot  rely  on  our  army 
which  will  definitely  side  with  the  revolutionists.  Therefore  we  need  the  Germans’ 
assistance  to  restore  order,  and  this  assistance  must  be  secured  before  the  move¬ 
ments  break  out.”  111 

The  Marghiloman  Government  required  from  the  Germans  a  large 
number  of  gendarmes  who 

"should  maintain  order  in  the  country,  for  the  peasants  are  inclined  to  revolt.”  17S 
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Still,  in  spite  of  the  support  of  the  occupation  troops,  who,  as 
Marghiloman  himself  confessed,  offered  the  government  ,'50  million  lei 
per  month,  170  in  spite  of  the  measures  taken  by  his  government,  the 
struggle  of  the  working  masses  against  it  and  against  the  German  occu¬ 
pants  assumed  an  organized  nature.  180 

In  the  conditions  when  the  state  of  emergency  and  the  censorship 
were  maintained,  the  Marghiloman  Cabinet  ensured  its  right  to  govern 
through  decrees  and  with  every  support  from  the  occupation  autho¬ 
rities  ;  in  late  May  1918,  it  organized  rigged  general  elections  to  set 
up  a  parliament  which  should  legitimate  the  government  and  the  ac¬ 
tions  initiated  for 

“the  work  of  Romania’s  moral  regeneration.”  181 

The  elections  were  boycotted  by  nearly  all  political  forces  in 
the  country.  With  the  exception  of  General  Averescu,  who  had  been 
elected  a  deputy  in  (he  Third  (popular,  ed.)  College  in  several  counties, 
the  other  leaders  of  political  parties  did  not  even  run  for  a  seat.  182 
Referring  to  this,  the  historian  Nicolae  Iorga  noted  : 

“Marghiloman  would  have  been  glad  if  this  Parliament  included  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  all  political  parties  and  currents  —  be  it  even  in  the  Opposition. 
But  he  only  had  his  own  men,  a  few  friends  and  then  such  chaps  as  willingly 
gather  around  the  nucleus  of  power.”  18:1 

In  fact,  the  only  “major"  action  of  that  parlamentary  fraction 
was  to  find  “lawful”  ways  to  punish  state  dignitaries  and  civil  ser¬ 
vants  who  had  committed  abuses  during  the  war.  Actually  it  was  a 
matter  of  trying  the  members  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet  of  1914 — 1918, 
following  the  injunction  of  the  German  occupants.  184 

Referring  to  that  puppet  Parliament,  the  ministers  of  the  Entente 
accredited  in  Iasi  remarked  : 

“The  two  great  traditional  parties  of  Romania  abstained  from  participating  in 
the  elections  for  this  Parliament,  which  therefore  took  place  under  the  pressure 
of  the  German  occupation,  before  the  Romanian  soldiers  could  return  to  their 
homes  in  order  to  poll  and  under  an  electoral  law  which  the  Parliament  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  Marghiloman  Cabinet  had  abrogated  ;  the  previous  Parliament  was 
the  only  one  entitled  to  establish  the  new  electoral  regime  on  the  basis  of 
universal  suffrage,  which  it  had  voted  for  in  principle.  The  names  of  the  can¬ 
didates  to  this  rnock  election  were  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Gorman 
authorities  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  already  obtained  all  guarantees  for 
the  previous  investment  of  Mr.  Marghiloman  and  for  the  abstention  of  the 
party  that  favoured  the  Entente.”  183 

Under  pressure  of  the  discontented  masses,  the  Marghiloman  Ca¬ 
binet  was  forced  to  announce  certain  reforms  for  the  so-called  “moral 
regeneration  of  the  country.” 188  Actually,  boosted  by  the  occupation 
troops,  it  aimed  at  curtailing  the  reforms  announced  by  the  Liberals, 
in  order  to  save  the  economic  and  political  positions  of  the  landlords. 
For  that  purpose,  on  26  May,  Marghiloman  announced  he  would  oppose 
the  idea  of  equal  vote,  as  he  was  in  favour  of  introducing  “plural” 
voting.  187  As  regards  the  land  reform,  Marghiloman  made  it  clear  that 


expropriation  was  not  the  principal  way  of  distributing  land, 
that  it  would  not  mean  the  allotment  of  land  to  all  landless  peasants, 
or  the  expropriation  of  all  estates.  188  According  to  Marghiloman,  the 
peasants  were  allowed  to  buy  land  from  the  owners  inclined  to  sell  their 
estates,  but,  he  added, 

“the  distribution  of  land  must  be  made  selectively  :  not  all  peasants  ought  to 
own  land,  we  must  choose  the  most  hardworking  and  the  most  capable  among 
them.”  189 

The  frictions  and  disputes  arising  within  the  Conservative  group¬ 
ing  itself  regarding  its  position  to  the  Central  Powers  (between  the 
branch  of  Alexandra  Marghiloman,  Ton  Nenitescu,  Constantin  Arion  and 
others  who  defended  the  interests  of  Austria-Hungary  and  the  branch 
of  P.  P.  Carp,  Lupu  Costachi,  Virgil  Arion,  I.  Beldiman  and  others, 
closer  to  Germany’s  policy  and  interests)  further  weakened  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  grouping.  190  Significant  in  this  respect  was  the  declara¬ 
tion  made  by  P.  P.  Carp  at  Tibanesti  qualifying 

“Marghiloman’s  peace  as  humiliating  for  Romania,  a  peace  of  Austro-Hungarian 
interests”, 

and  Marghiloman  himself  as  a 

“Palace  stooge,  who  has  made  a  point  of  glory  out  of  saving  the  dynasty.” 15 * 

The  attempts  of  the  Marghiloman  Cabinet  to  represent  Romania 
on  the  foreign  plane,  failed.  When,  answering  an  assertion  of  Lord 
Balfour,  Foreign  minister  C.  C  Arion  claimed  that  Romania  had  ceased 
to  be  an  ally  of  the  Entente,  having  become  neutral  again,  Constantin 
Mille  recalled  —  although  it  was  superfluous  —  that  our  country  had 
signed  the  peace  “with  the  knife  threatening  her  neck”  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Marghiloman  Government  could  hardly 
represent  Romania’s  interests  on  the  diplomatic  plane,  which  task  de¬ 
volved  on  the  Romanians  abroad,  who  could  express  their  opinion 
freely.  192  In  the  conditions  of  the  August-September  1918  general  offen¬ 
sive  of  the  Allies,  the  Marghiloman  Government  attempted  a  “revision” 
of  its  foreign  policy,  demanding  changes  in  the  clauses  regarding  Do- 
bruja  in  the  Bucharest  Peace  Treaty.  193 

Here  is  what  Count  Demblin,  Austria-Hungary’s  representative 
in  Bucharest,  reported  to  Foreign  Minister  Ottokar  Czernin  in  Vienna 
on  4/17  October  1918  about  his  talk  with  Alexandra  Marghiloman  and 
C.  C.  Arion  194  on  the  former’s  request  for  some  concessions  to  be  made 
to  Romania  : 

"Both  myself  on  the  one  hand  and  Schwarzkoppen  and  Horstmann  on  the 
other,  again  categorically  declared  to  minister  C.  Arion  that  this  point  could 
not  be  accepted  in  the  formulation  offered  by  the  Romanian  Government ; 
beyond  the  general  framework  of  the  declaration  already  made  by  us  to  the 
Romanian  Government  regarding  Dobruja,  we  cannot  go  in  any  case.  The 
minister  answered  that  the  Government  ought  to  become  reconciled  to  the  thought 
that  the  Cadrilater  (a  quadrangular  part  of  South  Dobruja,  disputed  by  the 
Bulgarians,  ed.)  wrould  not  be  recognized  to  Romania,  but  he  begged  us  to  give 
a  declaration  which  should  in  no  way  mention  the  frontiers  of  Dobruja,  which 
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is  to  be  restored  to  Romania.  I  believe  that  the  Government  could  be  determined 
to  content  itself  with  the  following  declaration  : 

“The  Central  Powers  shall  maintain  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  general 
peace  Dobruja  ought  to  be  returned  to  Romania.  Regarding  point  3,  I  told 
the  minister  that  it  was  not  acceptable.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  declared  to  me 
as  early  as  yesterday  (and,  as  I  could  check  later,  today  he  spoke  in  the  same 
way  to  Colonel  Schwarzkoppen),  tiiat  the  Government  only  tends  towards  re¬ 
ducing  frontier  corrections  to  a  few  purely  strategical  points  and  not  towards  a 
revocation  of  these  corrections.  The  minister  replied  that  the  Government  could 
not  offer  even  strategic  corrections  of  the  frontier  in  official  deeds  ;  he  hoped 
that  on  this  point  too  we  should  find  a  formula  leaving  the  door  open  for 
maintaining  some  strategic  frontier  corrections,  without  stating  it  expressly.  The 
Government  is  primarily  interested  in  keeping  above  water,  for  which  purpose, 
in  its  opinion,  it  needs  absolutely  to  appear  before  the  public  opinion  with 
declarations  on  the  disputed  issues  ;  taking  into  account  intense  propaganda  of 
the  Entente  and  the  grasping  articles  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Entente, 
in  their  turn,  publish  in  the  newspapers,  I  believe  that  the  Government’s  anxiety 
is  authentic  and  well-grounded.  As  far  as  I  have  learnt,  the  foreign  minister 
seems  to  have  told  some  people  about  whom  he  can  hardly  suppose  that  they 
reported  his  assertions  to  me  that  he  was  very  pessimistic  for  the  future,  because 
of  the  attitude  —  of  refusal,  he  feared  —  of  Austria-Hungary  in  the  matter 
of  frontiers.  That  is  why  I  believe  that,  if  we  want  lo  keep  the  Marghiloman 
Cabinet  in  office,  we  must  by  all  means  make  some  concessions.  The  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  (Alexandru  Marghiloman)  would  wish,  as  soon  as 
our  answer  has  come  and  in  case  it  is  favourable,  to  make  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  : 

‘The  non-revision  of  the  Bucharest  Peace  Treaty  is  hardly  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  justice,  which  we  must  grant  to  the  two  empires.  As  a 
result  of  the  exchange  of  notes  between  Romania  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
German  Empire  and  Austria-Hungary  on  the  other,  I  can  declare  before  the 
Chamber  that,  as  regards  Dobruja,  our  request  has  been  received  most  bene¬ 
volently  and  that  from  the  exchange  of  notes  there  results  a  recognition  of  our 
right  to  that  part  of  our  country.  As  regards  the  northern  frontier,  Romania’s 
rights  shall  meet  with  no  opposition  of  principle  that  the  mountains,  which  are 
so  dear  to  us,  remain  ours. 

‘Under  the  circumstances,  we  have  approved  the  ratification,  thus  removing 
the  last  difficulties  of  communication  between  Moldavia  and  the  occupied  ter¬ 
ritory,  which  offers  us  great  economic  advantages  of  all  kinds  and  will  put  an 
end  definitively  to  requisitions,  creating  possibilities  for  a  public  loan,  which  has 
become  indispensable.  In  this  way,  we  are  conscious  of  having  consolidated  the 
country’s  situation.’ 

Mr.  Arion  declared  to  me  that  after  receiving  our  answer,  he  would  like 
to  pledge  in  written  form  to  send  Mr.  Burghele  as  minister  to  Vienna  within 
three  days,  with  a  view  to  the  ratification.  Besides,  the  Government  is  willing 
to  make  a  declaration  of  neutrality."  195 

On  17/30  October,  Count  Demblin  cabled  to  Vienna,  reporting  to 
the  Foreign  Ministry  that  King  Ferdinand  had  refused  the  ratification 
and  that  mobilization  was  under  way  in  Moldavia  : 

"As  today  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Arion  the  telegraphic  communication  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  come  here  earlier  than  Saturday,  and  he  asked  me  to 
establish  contact  with  him  through  Mr.  Carp  (the  head  of  the  Foreign  Section 
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here  —  Petre  Carp’s  son,  ed.),  1  advised  the  latter  on  the  content  of  our  note, 
on  my  initiative  —  given  our  modified  procedure  —  expounding  to  him  the 
three  points  on  which  I  had  waited  for  assurances  from  the  Romanian  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  particularly  insisted  on  the  fact  that  now  —  when  all  desires  of  the 

Romanian  Government  have  been  complied  with  —  we  are  demanding  the  im¬ 
mediate  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty,  for  things  to  be  eventually  clear  be¬ 
tween  us.  I  have  expressed  tins  demand  all  the  more  energetically  as  —  from 

news  coming  from  Ia$i  — ,  it  results  that  the  king  is  trying  to  continue  his 
game  of  postponing  us  up  to  the  last  moment  (thus  it  is  rumoured  that  the 
king  expressed  himself  to  the  effect,  that  he  had  absolutely  no  intention  to 
ratify  the  peace  treaty,  that  he  would  depose  Marghiloman  as  soon  as  the 
proper  moment  came ;  moreover,  there  are  even  more  news  to  the  effect  that 
mobilization  is  under  way  in  Moldavia,  while  the  competent  authorities  —  in¬ 
cluding  Colonel  con  Randa  —  assert  now  as  well  as  before  that  there  could 
be  no  serious  mobilization  as  long  as  Romania  was  not  supplied  with  war  ma¬ 
terial  by  the  Entente).”  ,96 

Realizing  that  under  those  complicated  circumstances  maintain¬ 
ing  Marghiloman  could  unleash  general  discontent,  on  6  November  1918, 
King  Ferdinand  demanded  the  Cabinet’s  resignation  and  the  same  day, 
through  a  Royal  Decree,  dissolved  the  Legislative  Bodies,  declaring  them 
“non-extant  and  deprived,  of  any  legal  power,”  while  their  debates 
were  proclaimed  “null  and  void.”  1U‘  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  matter 
of  cancelling  the  decisions  of  the  peace  treaty,  which  the  king  had 
not  ratified. 

The  royal  decrees  aroused  a  genuine  explosion  in  the  Conser¬ 
vative  camp.  In  a  protest  which  he  lodged  with  the  king,  Marghilo¬ 
man  stated  : 

“On  behalf  of  the  entire  Conservative  Party,  we  are  calling  your  attention  to 
this  action  without  a  precedent  in  the  State  life  of  any  European  country.  The 
coup  d’Etat  effected  may  turn  against  the  dynasty.”  198 

But  that  “coup”,  to  which  others  were  added,  turned  against  the 
same  Conservative  Party,  gradually  driving  it;  out  of  the  arena  of 
politics,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  it  made  and  the  “democratic”  and 
“progressive”  titles  which  it  assumed  subsequently.  Marghiloman’s  rule 
(if  we  omit  Take  Ionescu’s  one  month  rule  in  early  1922)  was  the  last 
Conservative  government  in  Romania’s  history.  lu0 

In  the  latter  part  of  1918,  many  experts  and  politicians  were 
assured  that  victory  at  war  could  turn  the  scales  in  favour  of  the 
Entente.  But  the  vanity  of  von  Hindenburg  and  Luddendorff,  very 
much  like  the  strong  position  of  the  army  generally,  prevented  Ihe 
consideration  of  other  alternatives  than  the  military  ones.  Things  went 
so  far  that  even  the  dangerous  dispersion  of  the  German  army,  which 
had  substantial  corps  in  the  Ukraine,  the  Baltic  countries  and  oilier 
areas  was  ignored. 

In  the;  meantime,  the  French  obtained  the  well-known  victory 
on  the  Western  front,  forcing  Luddendorf  into  retreat  to  the  line 
Vesle-Soisson-Reims.  and  in  August  the  American  troops,  freshly 
arrived,  200  increased  the  Allies’  offensive  capacity.  Concomitantly,  the 
Italian  army  scored  a  major  victory’  at  Piave  against  Austria-Hungary. 
Romania  was  making  ever  greater  efforts  with  a  view  to  resuming  her 
offensive  side  by  side  with  the  Allies. 
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The  letter  of  6  September  1918  of  the  Romanian  Legation  in 
London  to  Foreign  Secretary  Arthur  James  Belfour  mentioned  : 

“If  you  realize  the  genuine  efforts  and  sufferings  of  all  these  people  in  Romania, 
you  will  easily  understand  what  a  tonic,  mighty  and  splendid  moral  support 
will  be  for  them  all  any  hopeful  word  coming  from  the  British  Government 
with  regard  to  Romania’s  better  and  greater  future.  Since  April  last,  each 
encouraging  word  along  this  line  offered  by  a  member  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  has  strengthened  their  will  in  resisting  the  German  yoke.  That  is  why  1 
am  deeply  convinced  that  at  present  —  when  more  than  ever  before  the 
German  “peaceful  occupation”  is  bitterly  felt  in  Romania  —  this  word  shall 
become  most  valuable  and  significant  for  all  Romanians  —  inside  and  outside 
our  kingdom  — ,  that  on  such  a  welcome  occasion  as  the  answer  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  note,  a  reference  to  the  revision  of  the  Bucharest  Treaty,  to  Roma¬ 
nia’s  future  fate  and  to  national  unity  ought  not  to  be  omitted  and  I  believe 
that  by  saying  this,  I  am  expressing  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  every  Romanian 
patriot."  201 

The  general  offensive  of  the  Allies  started  on  all  fronts,  the  Salonika 
one  included.  On  15  September,  General  Franchet  d’Esperay,  who  had 
prepared  the  plan  for  operations  as  early  as  August,  started  the  attack 
on  the  Bulgarian  army,  managing  to  conquer  Dobropolye,  a  key  position 
at  the  centre  of  the  front.  Thus,  in  one  day  alone,  the  French  and 
Serbian  troops  broke  the  front  and  reached  Gradsko,  cutting  the  Bul¬ 
garian  army  into  two  sections.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  Bulgarian 
High  Command  issued  a  request  for  truce  to  General  Franchet  d’Esperay, 
and  on  28  September,  the  plenipotentiaries  mandated  both  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  and  by  the  army  reported  to  the  Allied  General  Headquar¬ 
ters,  signing  the  armistice  the  next  day.  Czar  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria 
was  forced  to  abdicate.  The  seven  articles  of  the  armistice  convention  202 
stipulated  the  conditions  for  immediate  evacuation,  very  much  like  con¬ 
ditions  regarding  disarmament,  prisoners  etc.  But  the  convention  in¬ 
cluding  secret  articles20"  also  contained  decisions  clearly  showing  that 
the  Allies  intended  to  cross  the  Danube  and  to  attack  the  Central 
Powers  from  the  south. 

During  the  same  period,  through  a  surprise  attack  on  19  Sep¬ 
tember,  General  Allenby  forced  Turkey  to  request  a  truce  which  was 
concluded  on  30  October  1918.  -0'1  From  the  25  articles  of  the  armi¬ 
stice  convention,  a  major  fact  results  primarily  :  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  Bosporus  remained  open,  and  the  Allies  occupied  the  forts  guard¬ 
ing  those  straits.  Shortly  afterwards  followed  Serbia’s  liberation  and 
the  advance  toward  the  Danube  of  a  French-English  army  commanded 
by  General  Berthelot,  who  reached  the  banks  of  the  river  on  6/19 
October. 

The  victories  on  the  Balkan  front  had  shaken  from  its  very  roots 
the  entire  operation  plan  of  the  enemies.  Nevertheless,  the  Second 
Reich  hoped  to  maintain  the  empire,  by  demanding  an  armistice,  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  diplomatic  note  sent  to  President  Wilson.  The  new  chancel¬ 
lor  Max  von  Baden  hoped  that  by  evoking  the  “14  points”  included  in 
the  US  President’s  well-known  message,  he  would  find  the  means  to 
conclude  a  peace  less  disastrous  for  Germany.  The  American  answer, 
formulated  as  late  as  19  October,  no  longer  made  any  mention  of  the 
clause  regarding  the  integrity  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  federalization 
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of  Austria-Hungary.  President  Wilson  made  it  clear  in  the  official  note 
received  in  Vienna  on  20  October,  that  Austria-Hungary  would  have  to 
meet  the  national  aspirations  of  the  oppressed  peoples.  205  On  the  other 
hand,  Germany’s  decision  was  felt  deeply  in  Austria-Hungary.  It 
crushed  the  last  resistance  in  that  multinational  empire,  gnawed  at  its 
very  bedrock  by  the  struggle  of  the  oppressed  nationalities.  Moreover, 
the  great  victory  scored  by  the  Italian  troops  who  had  crushed  the 
bridgeheads  on  the  Piave  (30  October)  speeded  the  disaster.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  was  proclaimed  as  well  as  the 
Serbo-Croatian-Slovanian  kingdom  ;  the  Romanians,  as  we  shall  see, 
declared  that  they  broke  away  from  Austro-Hungarian  administration, 
entering  a  period  of  self-government ;  the  national  assembly  of  the 
Germans  in  Austria  voted  for  the  formation  of  an  Austrian  State,  while 
in  Hungary  Count  Karoly  set  up  a  bourgeois-democratic  government. 
The  Dual  Monarchy  no  longer  existed  “de  facto”,  although  the  emperor 
had  not  yet  abdicated.  In  view  of  the  situation,  on  29  October,  the 
Austrian  General  Staff  sent  a  representative  to  the  Italian  General 
Headquarters,  and  on  31  October,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Commission 
for  the  armistice,  headed  by  General  Weber,  reported  at  Villa  Giusti, 
near  Padua,  in  order  to  be  handed  the  conditions  for  the  armistice, 20,1 
which  was  signed  on  3  November  1918.  Among  other  things,  it  was 
decided  to  evacuate  all  territories  invaded  by  Austria-Hungary  on  va¬ 
rious  fronts  (article  3)  as  well  as  the  Allies’  right  to  occupy  strategic 
point  in  Austria-Hungary,  if  need  be  (article  4)  ;  moreover,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  confiscate  some  warships  (second  part,  article  3),  as  well  as 
the  full  freedom  of  navigation  for  the  Allies  on  the  Adriatic  and  on 
the  Danube  (second  part,  art.  4).  Generally  speaking,  the  conditions 
of  the  armistice  referred  to  demobilization,  to  yielding  one  half  of 
the  war  material,  to  the  immediate  reparation  of  prisoners  and  to 
other  clauses  involving  especially  Italy’s  interest.  207 

Within  that  extremely  tense  international  context,  the  question 
of  the  resumption  of  Romania’s  military  action  for  liberating  her  na¬ 
tional  territory  was  posed  most  emphatically. 

The  international  situation  permitted  Romania  to  resume  her  mi¬ 
litary  action.  Serbia’s  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Romania,  A.  Nasta- 
sievic,  reported  as  follows  I.  J.  C.  Bratianu’s  standpoint  on  Romania's 
joining  the  war  in  a  telegram  to  the  Serbian  foreign  minister  Nikola 
Basic  : 


“This  morning  (27  October,  ed.)  Bralianu  railed  me  and  told  me  :  ‘When  you 
asked  me  on  3  October  when  Romania  would  go  into  action,  I  answered  you 
it  was  only  when  the  Allies  crossed  the  Danube.  Well,  I  have  received  a  dispatch 
today  to  the  effect  that  the  Allies  have  crossed  the  river.  Tonight,  the  Crown 
Council  will  take  place  and  tomorrow  Romania  will  proclaim  the  mobilization. 
Romania  and  Serbia  have  alwa>s  been  on  the  most  friendly  terms  and  I  hope 
that  greater  Serbia  and  greater  Romania  shall  follow  the  same  road  in  the 
future  as  well.’  ”  208 

On  28  October  1918,  the  Romanian  Government  handed  the  Allied 
ministers  in  Ia$i  a  note  announcing  that  Romania  re-entered  hostilities  : 

“His  Majesty  the  King  has  decreed  the  mobilization  of  the  Romanian 
army  and  has  demanded  the  capitulation  of  the  German  troops  in  Wallachia, 
within  24  hours. 
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“Romania  has  thus  acted  under  the  Treaty  of  4  17  August  1916,  which 
binds  her  to  her  allies. 

“She  has  felt  obliged  to  act  without  a  moment’s  delay  immediately  after 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Russian  troops  could 
be  cancelled  through  the  presence  of  an  Allied  army  at  the  frontiers  of  our 
kingdom. 

“Loyal  to  our  pledges,  we  are  happy  and  proud  to  be  able  to  fight  side 
by  side  with  your  glorious  armies  for  the  triumph  of  the  great  cause  for  which 
both  the  Allies  and  ourselves  have  sacrificed  so  much  blood  and  have  willingly 
borne  such  hard  trials. 

“In  fact,  the  king  immediately  answered  the  appeal  of  General  Berthelot, 
without  any  hesitation  and  without  waiting  for  the  news  that  we  have  failed 
to  receive  so  far,  namely,  that  the  allied  troops  have  crossed  the  Danube.” M 

Romania’s  decision  to  resume  the  military  offensive  alongside  the 
Allies  against  the  Central  Powers,  in  order  to  liberate  their  national 
territory,  once  again  confirmed  the  fact  that  the  Bucharest  “peace” 
treaty  of  May  1918  had  been  an  act  of  political  and  military  violence, 
imposed  in  an  extremely  serious  international  situation  ;  the  Bucharest 
“peace”  was  no  sign  that  the  Romanian  nation  had  abandoned  the 
struggle  for  attaining  its  national  ideal  or  had  renounced  the  Treaty 
of  Alliance  with  the  Entente  Powers  of  August  1916.  Bratianu’s  tele¬ 
gram  to  Clemenceau  through  the  Allied  General  Headquarters  in  Sa¬ 
lonika,  stated  : 

'Thanks  to  your  friendship  for  our  country  and  to  the  advice  which  we  have 
received  through  France's  minister  and  through  Antonescu,  thanks  to  the  action 
of  the  French  command,  represented  by  General  Berthelot,  Romania  has  been 
able  to  resume  her  place  side  by  side  with  those  to  whom  she  is  bound  by  the 
noblest  feelings,  as  well  as  by  her  warmest  aspirations.”1’1" 

Of  particular  interest  for  the  clearer,  more  precise  understanding 
of  the  significance  of  Romania’s  rejoining  the  war  is  Clemenceau’s 
telegram  of  reply  to  King  Ferdinand  : 

“I  know  that  even  in  the  hardest  trials  Your  Majesty  never  doubted  the  final 
triumph  of  the  principles  for  which  we  are  struggling  and  I  deeply  thank  you 
for  having  taken  the  trouble  to  reassure  me  of  this  in  terms  that  deeply 
moved  me.”1'11 

In  his  turn,  US  State  Secretary  Robert  Lansing  cabled  the  Ame¬ 
rican  representative  in  Romania,  Charles  Wopieka,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Administration  and  assured  the  Romanian  Government  and 
people  that  Romania’s  integrity,  liberty  and  independence  embodied  a 
duty  of  honour  of  the  Allied  Powers.  The  telegram  pointed  out  that 
the  American  minister  could  assure  the  Romanian  Government  and 
people  that  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  to  Romania  had  not 
changed  in  the  least  and  that  the  President  maintained  all  points  of 
his  declaration.  On  behalf  of  the  US  Administration,  the  state  Secretary 
informed  his  minister  in  Romania  that  Romania’s  integrity,  liberty 
and  independence  was  a  duty  of  honour  of  the  Allied  Powers,  that 
the  Americans  knew  and  appreciated  the  sacrifices  made  by  Romania 
for  the  Allied  Powers.  The  heroic  Romanian  army  had  bled  for  the 
lofty  ideals  of  humanity.  The.  Romanian  people  ought  not  to  doubt 
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that  their  allies,  in  keeping  with  the  agreement  of  4/17  August  1916, 
fully  maintained  Romania’s  national  aspirations.  There  could  be  no 
question  of  as  much  as  an  acre  of  Romanian  land  being  yielded  to 
Bulgaria.  Whoever  asserted  such  impossible  things  overlooked  the  im¬ 
portance  for  the  Americans  of  the  imperative  of  the  duty  of  honour. 
Romania  could  only  win  and  therefore  she  would  emerge  proud  and 
strong  out  of  the  peace  negotiations.  212 

Implementing  the  decision  adopted,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
King  Ferdinand  deposed  the  Marghiloman  Cabinet 21J  and  appointed  a 
new  Cabinet  presided  by  General  Constantin  Coanda. 

On  9  November  1916,  the  German  High  Command  m  was  apprised 
that  it  was  granted  24  hours  to  order  the  evacuation  of  its  troops  from 
the  Romanian  territory  and  that  the  new  mobilization  of  the  Romanian 
army  had  beed  decreed.  215  That  moment  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
fighting  for  liberating  the  occupied  territory  and  the  other  Romanian 
territories.  Thus,  in  a  telegram  of  the  same  day  sent  by  the  envoy 
of  the  German  Foreign  Affairs  Ministry  von  Hintze,  to  his  Ministry 
in  connection  with  the  communication  received  from  the  commander 
of  the  German  army,  General  Mackensen,  pointed  out  : 

“On  the  occasion  of  the  march  of  the  German  troops  through 
Transylvania,  it  is  useful  to  declare  to  the  Romanian  Government 
confidentially  that  the  German  Government  will  have  a  benevolent  atti¬ 
tude  to  Romania’s  aspirations  in  Transylvania,  if  clashes  are  avoided 
between  the  German  and  Romanian  troops.”  :M0 

A  report  by  the  Belgian  Minister  in  Paris,  Baron  G.  de  Gaiffier 
d’Hystroy,  to  the  Belgian  Foreign  Minister,  Paul  Hymans,  stated  : 

“In  Romania,  the  Marghiloman  Cabinet  fell  as  soon  as  the  news  was  received 
about  Germany's  collapse.  Coandft.  Marghiloman’s  successor,  is  no  politician  and 
has  no  party.  Apparently,  he  is  to  pave  the  way  for  Bratianu,  who,  accord  ng 
to  a  coded  telegram  addressed  to  Take  Ionescu  would  not  be  long  in  being 
brought  in  office  by  the  majority  in  the  country.  Effervescence  is  reaching  ex¬ 
tremities  in  Romania  and  her  troops  will  soon  enter  Transylvania  where  they 
will  be  acclaimed  as  liberators.  With  all  its  isolation,  Bucharest  has  learnt  im¬ 
mediately  about  the  sending  of  messengers  for  peace  to  Marshal  Foch.  Referring 
to  General  Mackensen.  he  requires  the  prolongation  of  the  term  which  has 
been  granted  him  for  permitting  the  passage  of  his  troops  through  Hungary. 
His  request  has  been  denied  and  it  is  expected  that  prisoners  will  be  taken.” 217 

On  9  November,  when  the  Allied  troops  had  forced  the  crossing 
of  the  Danube,  General  Berthelot  —  as  authorized  by  the  king  — 
addressed  a  manifesto  to  the  Romanians  in  the  occupied  territories,  cal¬ 
ling  them  to  struggle  “in  order  to  burn  the  patch  of  paper”  which  the 
Bucharest  “peace”  treaty  amounted  to.  Therefore,  when  the  armistice 
with  Germany  was  concluded  at  Rhetondes  on  11  November  1918,  and 
that  with  Hungary  on  13  November  1918,  Romania  was  again  fighting 
with  all  her  forces,  side  by  side  with  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 
against  Germany  and  Ausiria-Hungary,  with  a  view  to  liberating  all 
territories  inhabited  by  Romanians. 

At  the  price  of  heavy  material  and  human  sacrifices,  within  that 
international  framework,  the  Romanian  people  managed  to  achieve  the 
centuries-old  desideratum  of  national  and  state  unity. 
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ROMANIA  — THE  HOMELAND  OF  ALL  ROMANIANS 


As  we  have  already  seen,  the  centuries-old  ideal  and  aspiration  of 
our  nation’s  most  advanced  forces,  of  the  vast  masses,  of  the  entire 
Romanian  people,  were  embodied  in  the  struggle  for  building  the  uni¬ 
tary  national  state  —  a  fundamental  and  permanent  guideline  in  Roma¬ 
nia’s  history,  the  logical  result  —  in  the  nature  of  a  law  —  of  the 
Romanian  society’s  historical  evolution. 

The  striving  to  remake  the  unitary  state  in  the  ancestral  hearth 
of  Dacia  -*■■  ■  fully  and  definitively  liberated  from  the  domination  of 
foreign  oppressors  —  in  which  the  Romanians,  gathered  together,  could 
assert  their  own  mission  and  individuality  before  all  mankind,  domi¬ 
nated  the  political  and  cultural  thinking,  the  military  and  diplomatie 
plans  of  our  forebears  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  while  in  the  mo¬ 
dern  times  it.  turned  into  the  supreme  ideal  of  the  entire  Romanian 
nation,  the  latter’s  fundamental  political  goal. 

The  events  of  1600,  1859  and  1877  where  the  pillars  on  which  the 
unitary  national  state  was  set  up  in  the  memorable  year  1918.  The 
fruits  of  the  entire  people’s  will  and  action,  the  Great  Union  of  1913 
crowned  our  nation’s  aspirations  after  unity  and  marked  the  triumph 
of  an  ideal  for  which  numerous  generations  of  ancestors  struggled  and 
sacrificed  themselves. 

In  the  year  1918,  the  struggle  for  national  and  state  unity  entered 
its  final  stage,  involving  all  social  classes  and  political  forces  of  the 
Romanian  nation,  both  in  traditional  Romania  and  in  the  invaded  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  tremendous  popular  and  revolutionary  manifestations  and 
demonstrations  in  supDort  of  carrying  out  the  age-old  desideratum  of 
the  union,  —  manifestations  organized  throughout  the  First  World 
War  —  the  thousands  of  volunteers  enlisted  for  the  cause  of  the  entire 
country,  the  struggle  of  all  Romanian  people,  voiced  the  will  to  state 
unity  of  the  entire  Romanian  nation.  The  confidence  in  the  approach 
of  the  hour  of  salvation  was  so  great  that  not  even  the  dramatic  events 
in  the  autumn  of  1916  and  the  spring  of  1917  (when  two  thirds  of 
Romania’s  territory  were  overrun  by  the  armies  of  the  Central  Powers) 
could  stem  the  desire  and  unflinching  will  to  union  shared  by  all 
Romanians. 

The  principle  of  nationality,  under  whose  banner  numerous 
oppressed  nations  and  peoples  were  fighting  retrograde  absolutism,  won 
recognition  as  a  law  in  international  practice  in  1917 — 1918.  giving  un¬ 
precedented  impetus  to  the  great  movements  for  national  emancipation  ; 
the  imperialist  war  worsened  the  crisis  of  the  contradictions  among  the 
great  multinational  empires  up  to  the  utmost  limit. 

In  Czarist  Russia,  the  bourgois-democratic  revolution  of  February 
1917  had  put  an  end  to  the  absolutist  Czarist  Empire,  overthrowing 
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the  old  political  and  social  order ;  the  event  iiad  deep-going  conse¬ 
quences  on  the  Internationa!!  ratio  of  forces,  on  the  unfolding  of  the 
war,  on  the  political,  tactical  and  strategic  objectives  of  the  two  camps 
involved  in  the  war.  Step  by  step,  was  thus  coming  true  what 
Engels  had  foreseen  thirty  years  before,  namely  the  idea  that  as  long 
as  the  two  great  invading  powers  existed  (the  Czarist  Empire  and  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire)  the  defeat  of  one  of  them  and  the  victory 
of  the  other  would  continue  to  embody  a  permanent  and  serious  threat 
to  the  national  and  political  emancipation  of  the  oppressed  peoples. 
Engels  had  given  a  terse  expression  to  the  truth  that  : 

“Russia  is  the  possessor  of  enormous  stolen  properties  (i.e.  the  oppressed  nations) 
which  she  will  have  to  return  on  the  day  of  settlement  of  accounts.”  1 

Lenin  in  his  turn,  departing  for  his  homeland  after  his  exile  in 
Switzerland,  stated  among  other  things  in  his  farewell  speech  to  the 
Swiss  Socialists,  on  19  March  1917  : 

“What  would  our  party  do  if  the  revolution  brought  it  in  office  right  now  ?  We 
would  begin  immediately  and  we  would  carry  out  the  liberation  of  the  peoples 
oppressed  by  the  Veliko  Russians  (Great  Russians).”  2 

He  also  considered  that 

“Only  a  free  Russia,  which  will  need  neither  to  oppress  the  Poles.  Finns, 
Germans  and  other  smaller  peoples,  nor  permanently  to  incite  France  and 
Germany  against  each  other,  shall  offer  contemporary  Europe  the  possibility  to 
breathe  freely,  to  get  rid  of  the  miseries  of  wars.” 3 

Proceeding  from  the  thesis  that 

“The  recognition  of  the  nations*  right  to  self-determination  is  particularly  urgent 
in  the  epoch  we  are  traversing,” 4 

and  from  his  own  finding  that  there  were  peoples  in  Russia  who  had 
the  inalienable  right  to  separate  from  the  Russian  State  and  to  make 
up  their  own  independent  states,  or  to  unite  with  their  co-nationals, 
on  whom  they  bordered  and  who  had  their  own  sovereign  states, 
V.  I.  Lenin  mentioned  the  Finns,  the  Poles  and  the  Romanians  among 
others.  5 

“The  right  (of  these  peoples)  to  separation  does  not  require  the  matter  to  be 
solved  by  the  central  Parliament,  but  only  by  the  Parliament  (sejm,  referen¬ 
dum  etc.)  of  the  region  which  separates  itself.” 6 

In  his  theses  put  forward  in  Petrograd  on  4  April  1917,  V.  I.  Lenin 
again  emphasized  the  necessity  for  revolutionary  Russia,  breaking  with 
the  entire  imperialistic  policy  of  plunder  and  oppression  carried  on  by 
the  old  regime,  to  give  up 

“all  annexations,  in  actual  fact  and  not  by  lip-service  only."  7 

Further  on,  Lenin  said  i 

"The  prejudices  of  the  past  cause  the  ‘great  Russians'  to  see  other  peoples  of 

(Russia  as  a  sort  of  property  of  estate  of  theirs.  The  evil  corruption  of  the 
Russian  people  by  czarism,  which  had  accustomed  them  to  see  other  peoples  as 
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an  inferior  thing,  a  thing  that  ‘rightfully  belonged  to  Greater  Russia',  could 
not  be  eliminated  at  once.” 8 

It  was  within  that  historical  context  that,  beginning  in  1917,  the 
national-revolutionary  movement  of  an  extensive  bourgeois-democratic 
nature  spread  also  to  the  masses  in  the  territory  between  the  Dniester 
and  the  Pruth  —  Bessarabia. 

The  national  consciousness  of  the  Romanians  in  Bessarabia  and 
their  will  to  unite  to  Romania  were  stimulated  by  the  effects  of  the 
Russian  revoiution  of  February  1917.  Romanian  soldiers  had  already 
served  under  the  Czar  in  a  good  many  campaigns  :  in  the  Crimea,  in 
the  Balkans,  in  Manchuria.  This  time,  the  chance  of  military  operations 
placed  those  Romanian  soldiers  face  to  face  with  other  Romanians, 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  whom  they  fought,  or  among 
the  Romanian  army  with  whom  they  sided.  Bessarabian  soldiers  knew 
that  the  Romanians  in  our  kingdom  were  acting  so  as  to  liberate  their 
brothers  from  under  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  dominion  ;  they  saw 
the  battalions  of  volunteers  being  set  up  belling  the  Russian  front  by 
prisoners  of  Romanian  descent,  captured  in  Galicia  and  Bucovina.  But 
the  Bessarabians  had  the  revelation  of  their  all  using  one  and  the 
same  language,  which  exceeded  the  frontiers  of  the  Russian  Empire 
and  of  the  allied  kingdom  of  Romania,  that  it  was  the  language  of 
a  vaster  and  a  richer  nationality  to  which  they  too  belonged.  The  fruit 
of  that  experience  was  not  forgotten  on  the  day  when  the  barrier 
separating  them  from  the  new  world  was  pulled  down  to  the  sounds  of 
the  revolutionary  trumpets. 

The  spring  of  1917  successively  saw  autonomous  movements  from 
one  end  of  immense  Russia  to  another :  social  claims  and  national 
aspirations  blended  in  a  gigantic  turmoil.  Finland,  Estonia,  Letland 
(Latvya),  Lithuania,  Georgia,  Armenia,  the  Ukraine,  the  Cossaks  on 
the  Don  and  in  the  Caucasus  set  up  governments  of  their  own  or  pro¬ 
claimed  their  right  to  use  their  vernacular.  Bessarabia  could  hardly 
have  remained  indifferent  to  all  those  great  upheavals  :  it  was  more 
particularly  the  Ukrainian  movement  that  determined  Bessarabia  to 
make  a  pronouncement  of  its  own.  Political  programmes  of  a  vast 
bourgeois-democratic  content  were  being  drawn  up. 

During  that  time,  such  programmes  and  provisions  appeared  for¬ 
mulated,  within  a  very  vast  framework,  with  various  democratic  or¬ 
ganizations.  For  instance,  the  Circle  of  Moldavian  Students  in  Kiev  — 
set  up  in  late  March  1917  —  laid  down  in  its  programme  “the  struggle 
for  Bessarabia’s  autonomy,”  education  and  religious  service  “in  the 
language  of  the  people,”  etc.  9  From  22  March  1917  onwards,  the  news¬ 
paper  Cuvint  moldovenesc  (Moldavian  Word),  published  in  Kishinev, 
kept  invoking  the  example  of  the  Lets  who  demanded  national  auto¬ 
nomy  and  the  land  reform,  and  urged  the  Romanians  in  Bessarabia 
to  follow  such  examples. 

There  was  a  Romanian  revolutionary  centre  active  in  Odessa,  led 
by  the  Romanian  social-democratic  action  committee  (set  up  in  June 
1917)  headed  by  such  militants  as  M.  G.  Bujor,  I.  D.  Dicescu,  A.  Nicolau, 
A.  Popovici  and  others.  The  action  committee  issued  the  journal  Lupta 
(The  Struggle).  A  special  issue  of  that  publication  welcomed  the  October 
1917  Revolution  and  the  setting  up  of  the  government  presided  over 
by  V.  I.  Lenin. 
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“Small  peoples,  such  as  we  are,”  the  special  issue  pointed  out,  "have  no  reason 
to  worry  at  this  change.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  made  only  in  the  name  of  the 
broadest  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy,  proclaimed  by  socialism."  I',) 

At  the  end  of  1917,  the  Romanian  militants  in  Odessa  set  up  a 
military-revolutionary  committee,  which  organized  the  participation  of 
the  more  than  100,000  Romanians  in  Russia  in  defending  the  revolution, 
the  Soviet  State.  Everybody  has  learnt  of  the  feats  of  arms  performed 
by  the  Romanians  in  fighting  the  white  guards  and  the  interventionist 
troops  at  and  around  Odessa,  at  Zhmerinka,  Slobodka,  Byrzula  and  in 
other  places  in  the  Ukraine.  After  the  oceupation  of  the  latter  by  the 
tropps  of  the  Central  Powers  in  the  spring  of  1918,  Romanians  fought 
in  the  battles  of  Poltava,  Astrakhan,  Tsaritsyn,  Voronezh,  Baku,  Samara, 
Saratov,  Irkutsk,  Omsk,  Vladivostok. 

The  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia,  the  proclamation  of  the 
right  to  self-determination  favoured  the  setting  up  of  the  National  Mol¬ 
davian  Party  in  Kishinev  on  3/16  April  1917.  Its  programme  stipulated  : 

“The  struggle  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  other  peoples  of  Russia  for  every- 
bodv's  national  freedoms,"  “for  obtaining  the  broadest  administrative,  judicial, 
religious,  educational  and  economic  autonomy  of  Bessarabia,”  so  that  Bessarabia 
“may  by  herself  govern  her  life  at  home,  taking  into  account  the  national  rights 
of  all  her  inhabitants.”  It  also  made  clear  that  “all  laws  regarding  the  domestic 
life  of  Bessarabia  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  provincial  Diet  ‘a  national 
assembly'  (Sfatul  farii)  —  in  keeping  with  the  old  traditions  and  customs  of  the 
country  and  with  its  current  needs.” 11 

During  the  following  months,  the  population  in  Bessarabia  adhered 
to  that  party,  which  involved  the  Romanian  intellectuals  —  especially 
schoolmasters,  teachers,  and  clergymen  —  as  well  as  craftsmen  and 
peasants,  it  therefore  enjoyed  the  broadest  mass  basis,  justified  by 
the  fact  that  it  represented  the  majority  population  of  the  province. 
The  National  Moldavian  Party  acted  side  by  side  with  other  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  democratic  political  parties  and  groupings. 

The  first  congress  of  the  cooperative  societies  in  Bessarabia  took 
place  on  6 — 7/19 — 20  April  1917,  the  following  claims  were  put  for¬ 
ward  :  Bessarabia’s  administrative,  religious,  intellectual  and  economic 
autonomy  ;  the  setting  up  of  a  legislative  body  —  a  national  assembly  — 
which  should  legislate  “in  accordance  with  the  traditional  customs  of 
the  Moldavians  and  with  the  new  conditions  of  life”  ;  education  in  the 
pupils’  mother  tongue,  Russian  remaining  barely  ’’one  of  the  subjects 
taught the  Romanians  were  to  perform  the  military  Service  in  Bes¬ 
sarabia  alone  ;  the  colonization  of  Bessarabia  should  cease ;  the  Roma¬ 
nians  beyond  the  Dniester  should  be  given  national  freedoms  like  those 
of  the  other  nationalities  in  Bessarabia.  12 

On  18  April/1  May  1917  there  took  place  the  assembly  of  the 
10,000  Moldavian  soldiers  in  the  Czarist  army,  organized  by  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Romanian  soldiers  on  the  Southern  Russian  front  (com¬ 
mittees  set  up  after  the  February  1917  revolution  in  various  towns  —  e.g. 
Odessa,  Ekaterinoslav,  Sevastopol)  and  by  the  National  Moldavian  Party. 
The  decisions  adopted  specified  that 
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"The  country  of  Bessarabia  shall  only  be  governed  through  her  elect,  who  will 
form  the  national  assembly  (Sfntul  Tarii).  That  assembly  shall  issue  the  laws 
on  public  and  private  life  at  home  and  shall  undertake  the  supervision  of  the 
way  those  laws  are  carried  out.” 13 

In  April  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Progressive  National  Party 
in  Odessa,  in  its  turn,  called  on  all  Romanians  throughout  Russia  : 

"To  organize  and  to  establish  contacts  with  the  Central  Committee  in  Kishinev, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  full  autonomy  for  Bessarabia  on  the  basis  of  freedom, 
equality'  and  fraternity  among  all  peoples,  whatever  their  religion,  as  well  as 
the  introduction  of  the  Moldavian  language  in  the  shools  of  all  degrees,  in  the 
church,  administration  and  justice.”  14 

The  first  Congress  of  the  Peasants  of  Bessarabia  opened  its  de¬ 
bates  in  Kishinev  on  7/20  May.  It  demanded  the  land  reform 

“carried  out  on  the  basis  of  the  broadest  democracy',  for  the  day  of  justice  has 
come  for  them  too.” 13 

It  was  in  the  same  month  and  again  at  Kishinev  that  the  first 
National  Congress  of  the  Teachers  in  Bessarabia  was  held.  The  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  declared  in  favour  of  : 

“The  broadest  territorial  and  political  autonomy  of  Bessarabia,  as  part  of  the 
Russian  Democratic  Federative  Republic,  of  national  education  in  the  pupil’s 
motb?r  tongue.” 16 

ip 

On  23  June  1917,  in  Liberty  Hall,  delegates  of  the  military  com¬ 
mittees  in  Iasi,  Odessa,  Novo-Georgievsk,  Kishinev,  etc.  assembled  and 
decided 

“to  set  up  the  Central  Council  of  the  Deputies  of  Moldavian  soldiers  and 
officers.”  17 

It  was  on  that  occasion  that  the  Council  of  the  mandated  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Moldavian  soldiers  and  officers  on  the  Romanian  front 
was  set  up  —  the  central  body  for  coordinating  the  activity  of  all 
Moldavian  military  organizations  throughout  Russia.  Gherman  Pantea 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  council  and  Captain  I.  Gojoearu  vice- 
chairman.  18  At  the  same  time,  the  Council  of  the  mandated  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Moldavian  officers  and  soldiers  on  the  Romanian  front, 
by  virtue  of  the  idea  that  “each  people  has  the  right  to  shape  its  own 
fate”,  and  taking  into  consideration  “the  past,  the  settlement  and  the 
race  of  Bessarabia’s  inhabitants  and  the  people’s  desire  to  enjoy  full 
autonomy,”  demanded  the  convening  in  Kishinev,  on  a  proportional 
basis,  of  the  national  assembly  (Sfatul  Tarii),  which  should  decide  on 
“the  project  of  Bessarabia’s  autonomy  on  national  and  territorial 
grounds.”  Moreover,  it  claimed  the  setting  up  of  national  military  units, 

1  education  in  the  national  language,  the  demobilization  of  the  admi¬ 
nistration.  19  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  the  Moldavian  Revolutionary 
Socialist  Party  took  action.  In  the  memorandum  published  on  12/25 
July,  it  demanded  the  organization  of  the  national  assembly  (Sfatul 
Tarii);  as  the  unitary  body  of  revolutionary  democracy,  which  was 
going  to  lend  unity  to  the  country’s  forces  with  a  view  to  maintaining 
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law  and  order  ;  to  take  the  reins  of  supply  ;  and  to  draw  up  the  bill 
of  Bessarabia’s  autonomy  to  be  voted  bj  the  constituent  assembly,  etc.  20 

The  national  assembly  in  Bessarabia  was  set  up  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  Diets  that  were  formed  in  other  republics,  under  similar 
circumstances  and  enjoying  the  same  rights. 

Parallel  to  the  national  revolutionary-democratic  movement  of  the 
Romanians,  in  March-May  1917,  Bessarabia  (a  region  included  in  the 
Russo- Romanian  section  of  the  front,  covered  by  the  Russian  army) 
saw  the  setting  up  of  Soviets  of  deputies  in  Kishinev,  Bal(i,  Bolgrad, 
Ismail,  Kiliya,  Soroca,  Reni,  Khotin,  Orhei,  Ungheni. 

The  monograph  on  the  history  of  the  Moldavian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  points  out  that, 

“Most  representatives  of  the  petty  bourgeois  parties,  Esseri,  Mensheviks,'  Bundists 
claimed  the  leadership  of  those  Soviets.”  21 

Under  the  circumstances  and  given  the  fact  that  in  Bessarabia 
“the  proletariate  was  but  scanty  and  dispersed  in  small  industries," 
as  there  was  no  “Bolshevik  organization  of  the  Gubernia  (province) 
apt  to  ensure  the  leadership  and  co-ordination  of  the  actions  of  Bol¬ 
sheviks  throughout  the  region,”  the  central  leadership  decided  to  send 
over  a  number  of  hard-boiled  Bolsheviks  from  Petersburg,  Moscow  and 
Kiev  ;  G.  Laifer  (Kishinev),  L.  Sepetievski,  L.  Fishetlev,  Vasiliev-Totel- 
boim,  N.  Troshin  (Tighina),  L.  Tomakh  (Briceni),  A.  Soloviev,  V.  Bori¬ 
sov,  G.  Ivanov  (Ungheni),  N.  Egorov,  I.  Zhukovski,  A.  Semionov  (Ismail), 
who  joined  a  few  Soviets. 22  Russian  soldiers  of  technical  battalions 
(railway,  motorized,  pontoniers  and  other  troops)  from  Petersburg,  Mos¬ 
cow,  Kharkov,  Donbas,  the  Urals,  23  from  units  of  the  special  navy  di¬ 
vision  in  the  Baltic 24  worked  in  Bessarabia  for  the  Bolsheviks  seizing 
at  power,  thus  applying  the  decisions  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Workers’  Social  Democratic  Party  (Bolshevik)  of  Russia. 

The  attempts  of  the  Ukrainian  Government  to  oppose  Bessarabia’s 
right  to  self-determination  by  subordinating  the  province  to  the  Central 
Ukrainian  Rada  (Council)  in  Kiev,  formed  after  the  collaps  of  Czarism, 
were  met  with  a  protest  addressed  by  the  Soviet  of  Moldavian  soldiers 
and  officers  in  the  Odessa  military  area  and  on  the  Romanian  front, 
which  “categorically  rejects  any  possibility  of  Ukraine’s  annexing 
Bessarabia,”  declaring  any  attempt  in  this  respect  “imperialistic,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Moldavian  people’s  right  to  self-determination  ;’’  the  Ukrai¬ 
nian  Rada  was  asked  to  recognize  the  right  to  autonomy  of 

“The  Moldavian  nation  within  its  ethnical  frontiers,  determined  through  the 
geographical  frontiers  of  Bessarabia  and  including  regions  close  to  the  Dniester 
of  the  Gubernias  of  the  Chersonese  and  Podolia,  for  the  most  part  inhabited 
by  Moldavians.” 23 

On  2  August  1917,  the  Central  Council  of  the  mandated  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Bessarabian  soldiers  and  officers,  set  up  at  Kishinev 
during  those  days,  issued  a  Declaration  in  which,  proceeding  from  the 
principle  that 

“Each  people  has  the  right  to  decide  its  own  fate,  and  taking  into  account 
the  past,  the  location  and  the  race  of  Bessarabia’s  inhabitants,  has  decided : 
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to  address  all  national,  political,  public  professional  and  other  organizations,  witn 
the  appeal  to  set  up  in  Kishinev  the  national  assembly  (Sfatul  farii),  including 
the  people’s  mandated  representatives  from  all  political  parties,  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  of  each  people  dwelling  in  Bessarabia.”  2C 

At  the  same  time,  the  decision  was  adopted  to  draw  up  the  plan 
for  Bessarabia’s  autonomy  on  national  and  territorial  grounds,  "includ¬ 
ing  respect  for  the  rights  of  all  peoples  inhabiting  Bessarabia the 
setting  up  of  Moldavian  military  units  “for  the  military  service  of 
guarding  and  defending  the  population  the  introduction  of  Romanian 
“in  all  elementary  schools  from  the  beginning  of  1917”  as  well  as  in 
"the  teacher-training  colleges  at  Soroca  and  Akkerman  (now  Belgorod 
Dnestrovsky)  in  the  school  for  training  school  mistresses  in  Kishinev, 
in  the  seminaries  for  teachers  throughout  Bessarabia,”  with  the 
addition  : 

■“Teaching  must  be  given  ill  Ukrainian,  Bulgarian  and  other  languages  for  alJ 
those  who  wish  it."  27 

The  same  was  stipulated  for  all  schools  of  “village  husbandry,” 
“because  they  (the  graduates)  will  serve  the  villagers.”  Last,  but  not 
least,  it  was  decided  that 

“Moldiavan  clerks  shall  replace  the  Russianizing  Russian  clerks  in  our  establish¬ 
ments."  - 

The  Bolshevik  Communist  Party  of  Russia,  led  by  V.  I.  Lenin, 
proclaimed  the  principle  of  the  nations’  right  to  self-determination  up 
to  separation  from  the  state.  This  right  had  been  one  of  the  slogans 
on  the  fighting  banner  of  the  workers’  movement  in  all  countries  for 
decades  on  end  and  was  known  to  the  working  class,  to  the  oppressed 
peoples.  The  struggle  for  national  liberation  grew  in  intensity  among 
all  peoples  of  Russia,  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  elaborated  by 
V.  I.  Lenin  in  his  pamphlet.  The  Tasks  of  the  Proletariate  in  Our  Re¬ 
volution,  published  in  September  1917,  which  stated  in  part  : 

■“In  the  national  question,  the  proletarian  party  must  first  of  all  uphold  the 
proclamation  and  the  immediate  implementation  of  the  freedom  to  detach  them¬ 
selves  from  Russia  for  all  nations  and  peoples  oppressed  by  Czarism  and  in¬ 
corporated  forcibly  or  held  forcibly  within  the  frontiers  of  the  state,  i.e. 
annexed.”  29 

Revolutionary  enthusiasm  gradually  spread  among  all  strata  of 
the  E^?ssarabian  society.  The  implementation  of  the  principle  of  the 
right  to  self-determination  was  the  ideal  for  which  all  inhabitants 
militated.  For  instance,  on  behalf  of  the  delegation  of  the  Moldavian 
National  Party  which  attended  the  Congress  of  Nationalities  in  Russia, 
held  at  Kiev  from  8  to  14  September  1917,  Teofil  Ioncu  declared  : 

“I  am  greeting  the  congress  of  nations  on  behalf  of  the  Romanians  ir.  Bessa¬ 
rabia  !  Many  of  you  must  have  heard  of  the  Moldavians,  yet  1  am  afraid  that 
very  few  of  you  know  that  the  Moldavian  nation  does  not  exist.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  a  Romanian  nation.  The  name  of  Moldavian,  Moldavians  is  only 
territorial,  not  national  ;  if  we  call  our  committees  and  organizations  Moldavian, 
we  only  dc  it  for  tactical  reasons,  since  word  Romanian  sounds  much  too 
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harsh  in  the  ears  of  our  enemies  —  and  we  have  plenty  of  them,  as .  you 
too  have.”  30 

On  20  October  Kishinev  was  the  venue  of  the  Congress  of  Mol¬ 
davian  Soldiers,  attended  by  about  800  delegates  from  various  military 
units,  representing  more  than  a  quarter  million  soldiers  on  all  fronts. 
The  Congress,  which  lasted  nine  days,  adopted  ten  resolutions  through 
which  it  decided  : 

“To  proclaim  the  territorial  and  political  autonomy" 

of  the  former  Gubernia  of  Bessarabia  ;31  “the  making  up  of  Moldavian 
armies  involving  all  branches”  ,  “landed  property  is  abolished  for  ever,” 
“monastery,  church,  military  and  other  estates  pass,  free  of  charge, 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  till  them  with  their  own  efforts 
it  also  added  that  “the  colonization  of  Bessarabia  with  foreigners  is 
forbidden.  The  right  to  come  to  Bessarabia  is  only  enjoyed  by  those 
Bessarabians  who  were  forced  to  leave  their  country  under  the  former 
rule  “the  speediest  possible  nationalization  of  the  schools,  establish¬ 
ments  and  offices  in  autonomous  Bessarabia  “education  shall  be  com¬ 
pulsory  and  free  of  charge  ;  all  schools  will  be  maintained  out  of  the 
country’s  budget,”  for  “the  Congress  acknowledges  that  national  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  task  of  the  entire  people  and  not  only  of  a  few  professional 
organizations  or  public  establishments  as  it  has  been  so  far,”  and  “all 
Bessarabian  school-teachers  are  called  to  public  work  in  order  to  achieve 
the  national  school  based  on  democratic  foundations moreover,  the 
decision  was  taken  to  respect  the  national  rights  “of  all  small  peoples 
in  Bessarabia.” 

The  Congress  decided  to  establish  “Bessarabia’s  territorial  and 
political  autonomy”  within  the  framework  of  the  Russian  Democratic 
Federative  Republic  and  the  setting  up  “at  the  soonest”  of  the  national 
assembly  (Sfatul  Tarii)  for  “governingg  Bessarabia.”  That  supreme  body 
for  running  the  country  was  to  be  made  up  of  120  deputies,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  co-inhabiting  nations  and  of  social  and  pro¬ 
fessional  groups  :  84  Moldavians  (70  per  cent)  and  36  “other  nationa¬ 
lities”  (30  per  cent).  Out  of  the  84  Moldavians,  44  were  elected  by  tne 
Congress  itself,  while  another  30  deputies  were  to  be  elected  by  the 
peasants  and  the  remaining  ten  to  be  nominated  by 

“the  Moldavian  organizations  and  parties.” 82 

The  decision  of  that  Songress  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  Sfatul 
tarii  (national  assembly),  which  opened  its  debates  on  21  November/ 
4  December  1917.  The  number  of  deputies  was  raised  to  150  :  105  Ro¬ 
manians,  15  Ukrainians,  14  -Jews,  7  Russians,  2  Germans,  2  Bulgarians, 

2  Gagauti  (Gagavus  =  Christian  Turks  from  Dobruja),  1  Pole,  1  Arme¬ 
nian,  1  Greek  —  proportionally  to  the  number  of  the  population  (on 
the  whole,  the  quotas  established  by  the  Congress  of  Soldiers  —  70% 
and  30%  —  were  observed).  33 

The  Country’s  Council  was  made  up  of  deputies  representing  the 
following  organization  :  the  Congress  of  Moldavian  Soldiers  in  Russia  — 
44  deputies  ;  the  Provincial  (Gubernial)  Council  of  Peasants  —  31  ; 
the  Moldavian  National  Party  —  4  ;  the  Cultural  Society  of  the  Roma¬ 
nians  in  Bessarabia  —  1  ;  the  Association  of  Moldavian  Teachers  and 
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School  Masters  —  2  ;  the  Cooperators'  Union  —  5  ;  the  Cultural  League 
■of  Moldavian  Women  —  1  ;  the  Renasterea  (Renaissance)  Society  of 
Moldavian  Students  in  Odessa  —  1  ;  the  Moldavian  Clergy  —  1  ;  the 
County  Zemstvas  (Assemblies)  —  9  ;  the  Revolutionary  Socialist 
Party  —  1  ;  the  Social-Democratic  Party  —  1.  The  remaining  deputies, 
up  to  the  total  of  150,  represented  various  other  societies,  associations, 
cooperatives,  leagues.  34 

The  Frontotdel  (the  Front  Section)  was  set  up  in  Kishinev  at 
the  end  of  October  1917,  unfolding  its  activity  in  keeping  with  in¬ 
structions  from  Petrograd.  It  was  to  that  organization  that  belonged 
V.  Perper,  A.  A.  Dementiev,  Hans  Lemberg,  T.  I.  Popov,  M.  P.  Roshkov, 

A.  Nikolaev,  G.  Raesky,  I.  C.  Shpunts,  I.  D.  Vizgerts,  Levenzon,  Nash- 
tarum  Kaabak  and  others. 35  In  spite  of  that  support,  which  in  De¬ 
cember  was  further  strengthened  through  the  action  carried  out  by  a 
group  of  sailors  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  led  by  S.  G.  Roshal,  the  absence 
of  a  mass  basis  told  on  the  activity  of  the  Frototdel.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  it  again  required  material  and  military  support  from 
Odessa  and  Petrograd. 36 

In  that  revolutionary  atmosphere,  on  2  December  1917,  relying 
on  the  Declaration  on  the  rights  oj  the  peoples  in  Russia,  the  Bessa¬ 
rabian  national  assembly,  set  up  democratically,  issued  a  solemn  De¬ 
claration  which  pointed  out  : 

"Proceeding  from  her  historical  past,  Bessarabia  declares-  herself  from  now 
on  the  Moldavian  Democratic  Republic,  which  will  enter  the  make-up  of  the 
Russian  Democratic  Federative  Republic  as  a  participant  with  equal  rights.” n 

Moreover,  the  document  stipulated  the  right  for 

“the  working  people  to  share  all  land  without  payment  ;  to  defend  all  the 
freedoms  won  through  the  revolution,  such  as  :  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press, 
■of  belief,  of  conscience,  association,  assembly  and  strike  ;  equal  rights  for  all 
peoples  living  on  the  soil  of  the  Moldavian  Republic,  with  cultural,  national 
and  personal  autonomy,” 

as  well  as  some  rights  of  a  broad  democratic  nature.  At  the  same 
time,  the  “nationalization”  of  education  and  tuition  in  the  pupils’  mother 
tongue  was  announced,  the  making  of  the  “national”  army  was  de¬ 
cided,  38  etc. 

The  next  day,  20  November  3  December,  through  a  telegram  sent 
to  the  government  in  Petrograd,  to  the  Rada  in  Odessa,  to  the  Republic 
in  the  Urals,  and  to  the  Moslem  Republic, 

“The  Sfatul  tarii  (national  assembly)  announced  the  proclamation  of  the  Molda¬ 
vian  People’s  Republic.”  39 

The  formation  and  make-up  of  the  Government  of  the  Moldavian 
People’s  Republic  (Consiliul  Direetorilor)  was  announced  officially 
through  news  agencies  on  25  November  8  December. 4n  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  crisis  in  Bessarabia  worsened  owing  to  the  armistice 
concluded  at  Brest-Litovsk  on  3  17  December,  which  had  ended  hosti¬ 
lities  between  the  Russians  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Austrians  and 
Germans  on  the  other.  The  result  was  a  great  movement  of  Russian 
troops  and  of  former  prisoners  from  the  camps  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
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tria-Hungary  who  withdrew  through  Bessarabia  towards  the  Ukraine 
and  Russia,  and  viceversa,  of  the  German  and  Austro-Hungaria  pri¬ 
soners  from  Russia  who  were  returning  to  their  homelands,  giving  rise 
to  numberless  cases  of  riots,  violence  and  destructions. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  national  assembly  decided  to  autho¬ 
rize  the  Consiliul  Directorilor  to  address  the  Romanian  Government  in 
Ia§i  with  a  request  for  military  assistance  with  a  view  to 

“Sending  a  Transylvanian  regiment  to  Kishinev,  urgently  if  possible.” 

It  was  supposed  “to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  Moldavian  Republic  Government.”  41 

The  Romanian  minister  of  war,  General  Iancovescu,  announced  the 
endorsement  of  the  request,  showing  that  “orders  will  be  issued  for 
1000  Transylvanians,  with  guns  and  machine-guns,  coming  from  Kiev, 
to  stop  at  the  railway  station  closest  to  Kishinev,  whence  they  will 
be  sent  on  to  guard  the  stores  and  dumps.” 

On  6/19  January  1918,  in  keeping  with  the  decision  adopted  during 
the  meeting  on  the  night  of  5/6  January,  the  armed  detachments  of 
the  Frontotdel,  headed  by  Nashtarum  Kaabak,  disarmed  the  regiment 
of  the  one  thousand  Transylvanians  in  the  Kishinev  railway  station, 
taking  many  of  them  prisoner.  42  On  the  same  day,  the  Extraordinary 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  chaired  by  Levenzon,  detained  the  president 
of  the  national  assembly  (Sfatul  T&rii),  I.  Inculet  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Consiliul  Directorilor.  P.  Erhan.  The  other  members  of  the  Council 
managed  to  leave  for  Ia^i,  in  order  to  obtain  immediate  military  assist¬ 
ance.  On  the  same  day,  a  detachment  of  the  national  guards  of 
the  national  assembly  rescued  the  two  dignitaries  and  clashed  with  the 
detachment  of  the  Frontotdel.  The  situation  that  had  been  generated 
in  Bessarabia  jeopardized  the  hinterland  of  the  Romanian  front  and 
more  particularly  hampered  supplies  for  the  army  from  the  dumps 
and  stores  organized  on  the  territory  between  the  Pruth  and  the 
Dniester  in  1916. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Romanian  Government  ordered  the 
divison  commanded  by  General  Ernest  Broijteanu  to  cross  the  river 
Pruth  on  8/2l  January,  heading  for  Kishinev.  On  the  evening  of  13/26 
January  1918,  the  Romanian  division  entered  that  city. 

“Those  measures  of  security  for  supplying  the  Romanian  army  and  for  the 
country  itself  in  no  way  undermine  or  hinder  the  political  authority  of  the 
Government  of  the  Moldavian  Republic  (...)  Our  troops  shall  be  at  the  latter’s 
disposal  and  shall  withdraw  when  it  (the  Government)  is  able  to  ensure  security 
through  organizing  its  own  forces,”  '*'■ 

the  Romanian  prime  minister  pointed  out  in  his  instructions. 

Faced  with  the  advance  of  the  Romanian  army,  the  authorities 

of  the  Soviets  beat  a  retreat. 

In  keeping  with  the  directives  of  the  Romanian  Government,  the 
division  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  national  assembly  (Sfatul  Tarii), 
of  the  Government  (Consiliul  Directorilor),  and  acted  on  orders  from 
those  decision-making  bodies,  set  up  legally,  through  a  plebiscite,  as. 
already  mentioned,  embodying  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  people. 
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Speaking  before  the  national  assembly  on  15/28  January,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  minutes  of  the  session,  General  Brosteanu  explained  the 
reasons  for  his  division  entering  the  territory  of  the  Moldavian  Auto¬ 
nomous  Democratic  Republic  and  said  : 

"Many  citizens  of  the  Republic  are  suspicious  and  worried  about  their  freedoms. 
I  must  declare  to  you  that  Romania  is  in  a  much  too  hard  a  situation  even 
to  think  of  conflicts  and  conquest  wars.” 

In  the  proclamation  issued  on  16/29  January,  he  thanked  the 
population  of  Kishinev  for  the  fact  that  the  Romanian  troops’  had 
entered  the  city 

-without  coming  up  against  any  opposition  or  resistance  on  your  part,” 

and  that 

"Your  benevolent  and  honest  support  has  prevented  any  misunderstanding,  col¬ 
lision,  clash  or  unpleasant  situation,  so  that  there  was  no  need  for  us  to  reson. 

to  weapons.” 

The  general’s  proclamation  also  stated  that 

“My  mission  is  not  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  destiny  which  you  have  sha¬ 
ped  for  yourselves...”  45 

On  12/25  January,  the  last  detachments  of  the  Froniotael,  com¬ 
manded  by  Nashtarum  Kaabak,  withdrew.  46 

On  7/20  December  1917,  a  delegation  of  representatives  of  Roma¬ 
nia,  France,  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America  conveyed  at 
Kishinev  congratulations  from  their  governments  on  the  occasion  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Moldavian  Autonomous  Democratic  Republic 
and  wishes  of  prosperity. 

Buzdugan,  member  of  the  national  assembly,  thanked  on  behalf 
of  the  emerging  state,  pointing  out  that 

“We,  Moldavians,  Were  in  all  cases  crushed  by  the  yoke  of  Russian  Czarism 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years...  following  the  revoluton  of  all  subjugated 
peoples  in  Russia,  the  redeeming  sun  of  liberty  has  been  shining  on  us  too. 
Today  we  are  free  citizens  of  the  Moldavian  Republic.”  47 

On  8  December  1917,  the  Consiliul  Directorilor  was  formed  as  the 
government  of  the  Moldavian  Republic,  with  Pantelimon  Erhan  as 
chairman  and  minister  of  agriculture  ;  loan  Pelivan,  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  Vladimir  Christi  for  home  affairs,  Teofil  Ioncu  for  finance, 
Teodosie  Cojocaru  for  military  and  naval  affairs,  Mihail  Savenco  for 
justice  and  religion  and  Benjamin  Griinfeld  for  trade  and  industry. 48 

The  triumph  of  the  socialist  revolution  in  Russia  gave  unprece¬ 
dented  impetus  to  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  workers  and  peasants,  of 
the  masses  —  eager  for  freedom  and  for  a  better  life,  for  social  and 
national  liberation,  for  translating  into  life  the  right  to  self-determi¬ 
nation.  In  an  article  headed  “To  Our  Russian  Brothers.”  the  newspaper 
Adevarul  —  the  organ  of  the  Romanian  socialists  in  Transylvania  — 
hailed  the  October  revolution  on  26  November/9  December  1917,  greet¬ 
ing  the  noble  idea  of  peace  among  nations  which  it  had  proclaimed, 
the  assertion  of  the  peoples’  right  to  self-determination  —  a  slogan 
particularly  close  to  the  aspirations  of  the  entire  Romanian  people. 
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•“Oh,  you  Russian  socialists,  glory  be  to  you...  (because)  you  demand  that  no 
nation  oppress  another,  that  no  people  be  subjugated,  but  enjoy  the  right  to 
run  its  own  affairs.’1 

The  idea  of  the  peoples’  self-determination,  proclaimed  in  Soviet 
Russia,  aroused  an  incredibly  loud  echo  among  the  broadest  masses  of 
Romanians.  The  Russian  word  s'lmopredelenie  (self-determination)  itself 
had  become  so  well  known  that  the  writer  George  Ranetti  used  it  as  the 
title  of  and  editorial  in  the  newspaper  Romania.  Referring  to  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  completing  the  Romanian  people’s  national  unity,  as  a  result 
of  the  assertion  of  the  principle  of  self-determination  by  the  victorious 
October  Revolution,  the  well-known  writer  concluded  : 

“The  events  taking  place  in  Russia  ought  to  convince  even  the  most  pessimistic 
among  us  that  at  no  time  before  has  the  victory  of  the  Romanian  national  ideal 
been  closer  than  it  is  now.”  r‘“ 

On  24  January  1918,  the  independence  was  proclaimed  of  the 
Moldavian  Autonomous  Democratic  Republic.  The  declaration  issued  til 
Kishinev,  began  by  showing  that  : 

“The  great  Russian  Revolution  has  released  us  from  the  gloomy  slavery  in 
which  we  lived  so  many  bitter  years”  and  “our  country,  carrying  out  the  right 
acquired  by  the  revolution,  to  decide  by  herself  on  her  own  fate,  lias  proclaimed 
herself  a  free  democratic  republic.”  Then  referring  to  the  fact  that  “the  De¬ 
mocratic  Republic  of  the  Ukraine,  our  neighbour  beyond  the  Dniester,  has  pro¬ 
claimed  her  independence,  we  too  have  separated  from  Russia,”  the  document 
specified  that  under  the  circumstances  “we  proclaim  ourselves  at  one  with  the 
will  of  the  people,  the  free,  independent  and  self-governing  Moldavian  De¬ 
mocratic  Republic,  the  only  one  entitled  to  decide  on  its  fate  in  future.  The 
proclamation  of  independence  is  a  political  requirement  of  the  times.”  51 

Further  on  the  declaration  emphasized  a  few  ideas  and  principles 
of  topical  urgency  in  that  historical  stage,  namely  :  the  proclamation 
of  independence  "is  a  political  requirement  of  the  times,’’  for  the  Mol¬ 
davian  Republic  “can  no  longer  expect  the  settlement  of  its  life  from 
anybody  in  its  domestic  policies,  it  proposed  “to  strengthen  the  liber¬ 
ties  won  through  the  revolution,”  among  which  “the  transfer  of  land, 
pastures,  forests,  etc.  into  the  ploughmen’s  hands,  without  payment, 
on  the  basis  of  fair  distribution.”  52 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  situation  of  the  Moldavian  Republic 
worsened.  On  2  15  February  1918  the  Ukraine  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
the  Romanian  Government  in  Iasi,  requiring  the  Romanian  troops  to 
be  withdrawn  from  Bessarabia  within  48  hours.  The  ultimatum  specified  : 

“The  failure  to  receive  an  affirmative  reply  from  your  government  will  entail 
the  immediate  opening  of  vigorous  military  action  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
revolutionary  army.”  53 

The  Romanian  Consulate  in  Odessa  was  closed,  its  personnel  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  Romanian  citizens  belonging  to  the  Roma¬ 
nian  colony  were  arrested.  54 

The  situation  was  further  complicated  because  of  the  troops  of 
the  Central  Powers  overrunning  Bessarabia  after  the  Brest-Litovsk 
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Peace.  Thus,  a  telegram  of  the  head  of  section  in  the  Foreign  Mi¬ 
nistry  of  Austria-Hungary,  Baron  L.  Muller  of  Szentgyorgy,  to  Foreign 
Minister,  Ottokar  Czernin,  who  was  in  Bucharest  at  the  moment,  an¬ 
nounced  the  protest  of  the  Moldavian  Republic  against  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  Bessarabia’s  sovereign  territory  by  Austro-Hungarian  troops  : 

“The  Government  of  the  independent  Moldavian  Republic,  formed  within  the 
frontiers  of  former  Bessarabia,  took  notice  of  the  fact  that  on  24  February 
Austrian  Imperial  troops  crossed  the  frontiers  of  the  Republic  close  to  Noua 
Sulitd.  The  Government  of  the  Moldavian  Republic  lodges  a  vehement  protest 
with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  against  the  violation  of  its  sovereign, 
rights  and  requires  the  troops  to  be  withdrawn  without  delay  from  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  independent  Moldavian  Republic.  Signed  by  the  chairman  of  the- 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Moldavian  Republic  and  the  foreign  minister.  Kishi¬ 
nev,  26  February  1918.” 55 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  on  11/24  February  nego¬ 
tiations  started  betwen  the  Romanian  Government  and  the  Soviet  au¬ 
thorities  in  Odessa  (Rumcherod).  The  exchange  of  notes  between  Marshal 
Alexandru  Averescu  of  Romania  and  C.  Rakovski,  without  the  con¬ 
sultation  of  the  independent  Moldavian  Republic,  was  not  finalized 
because  the  negotiations  were  interrupted  following  the  disappearance 
of  the  Rumcherod ,  of  the  Supreme  Autonomous  Collegium  and  of  the 
other  revolutionary  bodies  under  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
intervention  of  German  troops. 

Some  works  published  abroad  indulged  in  the  assertion  that  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romanian  army 
from  Bessarabia.  In  actual  fact  this  interpretation  is  historically  inac¬ 
curate.  The  Soviet  foreign  minister  himself,  Chicherin,  admitted  on 
2  March  1920  that  the  negotiations  of  February  March  1918  had  been 
frustrated  “through  the  German  and  Austrian  invasion.” 56 

A  note  addressed  by  the  Country’s  Council  of  Kishinev  to  the 
Romanian  Government  in  Tasi  on  17  February  .1918  pointed  out  : 

“...Our  Republic  has  broken  all  relationship  of  dependence  on  Russia  and  lias 
declared  its  total  independence  (...)  This  historical  act  was  performed  with  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  deputies  in  the  national  assembly  and  with  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  consent  of  the  entire  people  in  the  Moldavian  Republic.”  57 

On  16  March  1918,  the  Soviet  Ukraine  sent  a  note  to  the  German, 
Austro-Hungarian,  Turkish,  Bulgarian  and  Romanian  governments,  as¬ 
serting  that  : 

“From  the  ethnographic,  economic  and  political  points  of  view,  Bessarabia  is, 
in  indivisible  unity  with  the  territory  of  the  Ukraine.”  58 

Effervescence  became  rife  among  the  broadest  strata  of  the  Roma¬ 
nians  in  Bessarabia.  The  call  addressed  by  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Romanian  Students  in  Bessarabia  to  all  young  people  in  that  pro¬ 
vince  pointed  out  : 

“Our  Bessarabia  is  Romanian  land,  very  much  like  the  other  lands  beyond  the 
river  Prut  inhabited  by  our  brothers.  (...)  Under  the  Russian  rule  we  had  no 
schools,  no  churches,  no  language,  we  had  nothing  of  all  that  a  people  needs 
in  order  to  advance.  Our  estates  and  properties  were  seized  by  the  foreigners. 
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colonized  here.  We  were  gradually  stripped  by  the  aliens  settled  among  us  of 
all  the  rights  we  used  to  enjoy  in  old  Moldavia.  Out  of  the  indigenous  people 
we  used  to  be,  we  became  everybody's  laughing  stock  as  ‘aurochs’  head’,  scoffed 
at  by  everybody  in  our  own  house  and  country.  So  cunningly  had  the  foreigners 
managed  to  arouse  in  us  disgust  at  ourselves  and  at  our  brothers  that  manj 
Moldavians  had  abjured  their  race  and  had  come  to  consider  even  our  Romanian 
brothers  as  enemies.” 

The  call  concluded  by  expressing  the  ardent  wish  of  the  Roma¬ 
nians  in  Bessarabia  : 

"We  consider  that  the  only  salvation  for  our  nation  consists  in  the  union  of 
all  our  sons  and  daughters  within  one  country.  We  no  longer  expect  anything 
from  foreigners  ;  we  place  all  our  hopes  in  life  together  with  all  our  Romanian 
brothers  and  sisters.  (...)  We  want  a  Romania  of  all  Romanians.”  ’''' 

The  feelings  expressed  by  the  students’  call  were  shared  by  tire 
entire  Romanian  population.  That  very  day,  in  Kishinev,  a  group  of 
Romanian  intellectuals  from  all  Romanian  regions,  headed  by  the  Tran¬ 
sylvanians  Dr.  Onisifor  Ghibu,  Dr.  loan  Mateiu,  Dr.  Sebastian  Borne- 
misa.  Andrei  Otetea,  by  the  Bucovinans  George  Tofan,  Emanoil  Iliuf. 
Dr.  Ovidiu  Topa,  the  Bessarabians  Vladimir  Cazacliu,  Alexandru  Va- 
leanu,  Vasile  Horea,  loan  Valuta  and  intellectuals  from  traditional 
Romania  G.  Murgoci,  Petre  V.  Hanes,  G.  Munteanu-Rimnic,  V.  Tem- 
peanu  and  others  declared  that  : 

"The  Romanian  refugees  rallied  around  the  journal  Ardealul  (Transylvania) 
joining  hands  with  the  youth  of  Bessarabia  consider  it  is  high  time  they  began 
to  struggle  openly  for  achieving  the  political  union  of  all  Romanians  within  a 
single  state.” 

Telegrams,  motions,  declarations  were  also  adopted  at  the  rallies 
thai  took  place  in  the  towns  of  Balti,  Khotin,  etc.  A  call  issued  by  the 
writers  of  Romania,  Transylvania  and  Bucovina  on  31  January  1918  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Bessarabia  pointed  out  : 

“The  great  hour  has  come,  the  hour  for  which  we  have  fought  so  long,  to 
■extend  our  hands  and  to  embrace  each  other.  The  hour  of  brotherhood  has 
struck,  when  brother  seeks  brother.  United  was  the  land  of  Voivode  Stephen 
the  Great  and  the  Saint,  united  have  we  struggled  and  suffered  through  the 
centuries.  Oh,  brothers,  the  time  has  come  for  our  nation  no  longer  to  have 
frontiers  to  our  love,  to  our  sweet  language.  Our  culture,  our  language  and  our 
schools  of  the  present  day  must  be  united  for  ever  and  undivided  until  the  end 
of  time.” 

The  call  was  signed,  among  others,  by  the  writers  Mihail  Sado- 
veanu,  Ion  Agarbieeanu,  George  Ranetti,  Corneliu  Moldovanu,  Alexandru 
Cazaban,  Ion  Minulescu.  N.  N  Beldiceanu,  Radu  D.  Rosetti,  Mihail  Co- 
dreanu,  Claudia  Milian,  fzabela  Sadoveanu,  Ion  Pillat,  Alexandru  Sta- 
matiad,  Mihail  Sorbul,  by  the  philosopher  loan  Petrovici,  by  the  jour¬ 
nalist  Eugen  Herovanu,  by  the  historian  Constantin  Giurescu.  After  the 
proclamation  of  independence,  the  journals  Cuvlnt  moldoveriesc  and 
Romania  nouS.  militated  openly  for  the  union  of  Bessarabia  to  Romania. 

The  next  day,  1  February  1918,  the  teaching  staff  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  of  the  Kishinev  area  expressed  their  adhesion  to  the 
idea  of  uniting  Bessarabia  to  Romania,  declaring  that  : 
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**On  that  sacred  day;  when  the  union  of  all  Romanians  is  celebrated,  we  will 
also  be  among  those  happy  to  be  able  to  see  a  centuries-old  dream  and  ideal 
come  true.” 

The  Declaration  ended  with  the  words  : 

■“Long  Live  Romania,  the  mother  of  all  Romanians  !'  60 

On  27  March  1918,  the  Sfatul  Tarii  (a  national  assembly),  voicing 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  broad  masses,  adopted  the  decision  of 
uniting  the  Moldavian  Republic  to  Romania  : 

“The  Democratic  Moldavian  Republic  (Bessarabia)  —  with  its  frontiers  formed 
by  the  rivers  Fruth  and  Dniester  and  by  the  Black  Sea  as  well  as  the  old  fron¬ 
tiers  with  Austria  —  torn  by  Russia  from  the  body  of  old  Moldavia  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  by  virtue  of  its  historical  right  and  of  its  national  right, 
on  the  basis  of  the  principle  that  the  peoples  alone  must  decide  upon  their  own 
fate  is  united  to  its  mother  Romania  from  now  on  and  forever.” 01 
•) 

The  union  was  to  be  grounded  on  the  following  conditions,  which 
initially  had  to  be  accepted  by  the  Romanian  prime  minister  Alexan- 
dru  Marghiloman,  invited  to  come  to  Kishinev.  It  was  only  after  his 
agreement  had  been  given  that  the  national  assembly  decided  upon 
the  Union.  Here  are  the  conditions  ; 

“1.  The  present  national  assembly  (Sfatul  Tarii)  continues  its  authority  with  a 
view  to  achieving  the  land  reform  in  keeping  with  the  needs  and  require¬ 
ments  of  the  nation.  These  decisions  shall  be  recognized  by  the  Romanian 
Government. 

2.  Bessarabia  preserves  its  provincial  autonomy,  with  its  own  national  assembly, 
in  future  to  be  elected  through  universal,  equal,  direct  and  secret  ballot, 
with  an  executive  body  and  an  administration  of  its  own. 

3.  The  national  assembly  is  competent  to  : 

(a)  vote  the  local  budgets  ; 

(b)  control  all  bodies  of  the  zemstvo  (local  administration)  and  the  towns  ; 

(c)  appoint  all  local  administration  officials  through  its  executive  body,  while 
the  high  officials  are  confirmed  by  the  government. 

■».  The  army  shall  be  recruited  in  conformity  with  the  territorial  principle. 

5.  The  existing  law  and  the  local  administration  (zemstvo  and  towns)  remain 
in  operation  and  can  only  be  changed  by  Romania’s  Parliament  after  Bes¬ 
sarabia's  representatives  start  participating  in  the  latter’s  debates. 

6.  Respect  for  the  rights  of  the  minorities  in  Bessarabia. 

7.  Two  of  Bessarabia’s  representatives  shall  be  included  in  Romania's  Council 
of  Ministers.  This  time  they  shall  be  appointed  by  the  national  assembly 
(Sfatul  T^rii),  but  in  future  they  shall  be  chosen  from  among  Bessarabia’s 
representatives  in  Romania’s  Parliament. 

8.  Bessarabia  shall  send  to  Romania’s  Parliament  a  number  of  representatives 
proportional  to  the  populaton,  elected  through  universal,  equal,  direct  and 
secret  vote. 

9.  All  elections  in  Bessarabia  for  the  councils  of  the  districts,  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  shall  be  held  on  the  basis  of  universal,  equal,  direct  and  secret  suffrage. 

10.  Personal  freedom,  freedom  of  the  press,  of  speech,  of  belief,  of  assembly 
and  all  communal  freedoms  shall  be  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution. 

11.  All  violations  of  the  law  for  political  reasons  during  the  riots  that  took  place 
are  hereby  amnestied. 
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Because  Bessarabia  unites  of  her  own  accord  as  a  daughter  to  her  mother 
Romania,  the  Romanian  Parliament  shall  decide  without  delay  to  convene  the 
Constituent  Assembly  which  —  in  proportion  to  her  population  —  shall  also  in¬ 
clude  representatives  of  Bessarabia,  elected  through  universal,  direct  and  secret 
suffrage,  in  order  that  all  of  them  together  may  incorporate  the  above-mentioned 
principles  and  guarantees  into  the  Constitution. 


Approved  by  the  Country’s  Council  in  Kishinev  on  27  March  1918. 

(signed)  I.  Inculet,  President  of  the  national  assembly  (Sfatul  Tarii). 

I.  Buzdugan,  Secretary  of  the  national  assembly. 

Such  were  the  conditions  that  the  Moldavian  Bloc  considered  to  be  indispen¬ 
sable  preliminary  conditions  for  accepting  the  Union  to  Romania." u- 

The  decision  in  favour  of  the  Union,  after  discussion  by  the 
Country’s  Council,  was  adopted  by  86  votes  in  favour  (68.8  per  cent) 
3  votes  against  (2.4  per  cent)  and  26  abstentions  (28.8  per  cent).  There 
were  also  13  deputies  absent.  The  result  of  the  vote  was  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  Romania’s  premier  Alexandru  Marghiloman,  invited 
to  Kishinev.  Entering  the  Assembly  hall,  he  asked  to  be  given  the 
floor  and  made  a  short  statement,  pointing  out  that  : 

"On  behalf  of  the  Romanian  people  ( ..)  it  is  with  real  pride  that  I  am  taking 
note  of  the  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Union  adopted  by  the  right  honourable 
members  of  the  national  assembly  and  I  am  proclaiming  Bessarabia  as  of  now 
united  forever  to  Romania,  united  and  undivided  (...)  I  have  taken  note  of 
your  declaration  and  I  am  stating  on  behalf  of  the  Romanian  Government  that 
I  nm  receiving  it.”  64 

Paul  Marinkovic,  Serbia’s  minister  plenipotentiary  then  in  Iasi, 
cabled  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  Serbia  : 

"Yesterday  at  6  p.m.,  in  Kishinev,  where  Romania’s  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  and  War  Minister  are  now,  the  Assembly,  with  barely  three  ne¬ 
gative  votes,  but  with  more  than  one  third  of  the  members  abstaining,  voted 
n  favour  of  Bessarabia’s  union  to  Romania  on  the  basis  of  autonomy  and  for 
the  time  being  maintaining  the  Assembly  it  has  at  present.  An  important  role 
was  played  by  the  proposal  officially  made  by  the  well-known  Stere,  who  had 
come  from  Bucharest  to  Bessarabia.  This  (act)  is  now  announced  here  by  posters 
and  the  whole  town  is  decorated  festively.  With  the  Russian  officers’  (one 
notes)  deep  bitterness,  though  well  disguised.”  65 

Commenting  in  his  turn  on  Bessarabia’s  Union  to  Romania,  Karl 
Wollanka,  Austria-Hungary’s  representative  with  the  information  and 
press  section  of  the  Bucharest  Foreign  Ministry  during  the  German 
military  administration,  extensively  described  the  event  in  Kishinev  in 
the  telegram  he  wired  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Vienna  : 

“Up  to  the  notification  of  Bessarabia’s  Union  to  Romania,  the  events  in  Kishi¬ 
nev  unfolded  as  follows  :  after  several  days  of  consultations  between  Bessara¬ 
bia's  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  with  the  country’s  major  statesmen, 
followed  the  invitation  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Romanian  Council  of 
Ministers  to  put  in  an  appearance  before  the  national  assembly  of  Bessarabia 
and  to  point  out  the  conditions  under  which  the  Union  was  taking  place.  Mar- 
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ghiloman,  accompanied  by  the  Romanian  War  Minister  Hirjeu,  came  into  the 
Assembly  hall  of  the  national  assembly,  and  read  out  the  following  conditions  : 
“The  Democratic  Moldavian  Republic,  whose  frontiers  are  formed  by  the  Pruth, 
the  Dniester,  the  Danube,  the  Blade  Sea  and  the  old  Austrian  border,  makes 
use  of  its  right  to  self-determination,  after  its  separation  from  Russia,  and 
unites  with  the  mother  country  Romania.  The  Union  is  achieved  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis  :  The  national  assembly  continues  to  be  in  session  in  order  to 
deride  on  the  land  reform  in  keeping  with  the  country’s  necessities.  Bessa¬ 
rabia  preserves  its  autonomy,  is  given  a  national  assembly  through  the  right 
to  universal,  equal  and  secret  suffrage,  as  well  as  its  own  administration.  The 
sphere  of  activity  of  the  national  assembly  includes  the  voting  of  local  budgets, 
control  over  all  administrative  bodies  and  the  appointment  of  local  officials 
through  its  executive  body,  while  the  high  officials  are  appointed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Troops  for  the  army  shall  be  recruited  on  a  territorial  basis.  The  existing 
law,  and  the  local  organization  —  zemstvos  and  towns  —  remain  in  force  and 
can  be  changed  by  the  Romanian  Parliament  only  when  it  is  joined  by  Bes¬ 
sarabian  representatives.  The  rights  of  the  minorities  in  Bessarabia  have  to  be 
observed.  The  Romanian  Cabinet  is  joined  by  two  representatives  of  Bessarabia. 
This  time  they  are  nominated  by  the  Country's  Council,  later  on  they  will  have 
to  be  elected  from  among  the  Bessarabian  members  of  the  Romanian  Parliament. 
Bessarabia  sends  a  number  of  representatives  to  the  Romanian  Parliament,  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  population,  to  be  elected  through  the  right  to  universal,  equal 
and  secret  suffrage,  which  shall  generally  remain  the  foundation  for  all  elections 
in  Bessarabia.  Freedom  of  the  person,  freedom  of  the  printed  and  spoked  word, 
■of  religion,  of  assembly  must  be  guaranteed  through  the  Constitution.  Without 
delay,  the  Romanian  Parliament  will  convene  a  constituent  assembly,  to  which 
the  Bessarabian  population  shall  be  represented  proportionally  to  their  numbers. 
It  will  be  the  task  of  this  constituent  assembly  to  sanction  the  union  of  both 
countries  and  the  conditions  in  which  it  took  place.’ 

“After  reading  out  those  conditions,  Marghiloman  and  his  companions  left  the 
national  assembly  (Sfatul  Tdrii),  which  opened  debates  on  those  conditions.  It 
was  joined  by  Constantin  Stere,  who  had  been  elected  a  deputy  of  Bessarabia. 
Later  on  Marghiloman  was  apprized  of  the  result,  made  a  new  appearance 
before  the  national  assembly  and  proclaimed  the  Union  of  both  countries  (...)”  ®“ 

The  news  that  the  Declaration  of  Union  with  the  Country  had 
been  adopted  focussed  the  attention  of  Romanian  public  opinion.  The 
newspaper  Sfatul  farii  (the  national  assembly)  reported  the  great  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  prevailed  everywhere  on  the  historic  day  of  the  Union 
of  Bessarabia  : 

“Billowing  with  enthusiasm,  the  public  were  shouting :  ’Long  Live  Greater 
Romania !'  (...)  Deputies  and  spectators  embraced  and  kissed  each  other.  Every¬ 
body’s  eyes  swam  in  tears  of  joy.”  87 

Throughout  Romania,  huge  rallies  took  place,  at  which  workers, 
peasants,  intellectuals,  soldiers,  teachers  and  professors,  students,  young 
people  of  all  walks  of  life,  of  all  political  trends  or  religious  beliefs 
greeted  Bessarabia’s  Union  to  Romania  through  motions  and  telegrams. 
The  motion  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  Soro«a  county  (Bessarabia), 
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signed  by  scores  of  workers,  intellectuals,  women  and  peasants, 
pointed  out  : 

“Today  we  solemnly  proclaim  (...)  Bessarabia’s  Union  to  Romania,  under  whose 
constitutional  regime  and  under  the  protection  of  whose  laws  we  see  the  safety 
of  cur  national  existence  and  the  economic  and  cultural  advancement.” w 

Professor  Petre  Constantinescu-Iasi,  at  that  moment  in  Husi,  sent 
the  following  wire  to  Pantelimon  Halippa,  vice-president  of  the  na¬ 
tional  assembly  : 

•‘The  warmest  congratulations  from  your  former  fellow  student  in  Ia$i  and 
companion  of  ideas  for  fulfilling  the  ideal  to  which  you  have  devoted  your  life  : 
democratic  Bessarabia  united  to  the  mother  country.” 69 

The  deputy  Gheorghe  Cristescu,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  Romania,  pointed  out  in  1918  : 

“When  Czarist  Russia  celebrated  Bessarabia's  ‘liberation’,  then  the  Socialist  Party 
was  the  only  one  to  convene  a  rally  at  Dacia  hall  in  Bucharest 70  and  to  brand 
that  insolence  of  Czarism.  Moreover,  the  Socialist  Party  was  the  only  one  that, 
as  regards  its  internal  constitution,  did  not  confine  itself  to  platonic  declarations 
in  favour  of  Union.  From  the  very  first  moment  when,  also  thanks  to  political 
and  democratic  revolutions  in  neighbouring  countries,  the  Union  had  become 
an  accomplished  fact,  our  Party  effectively  acted  upon  this  reality,  entering 
into  close  connections  with  the  socialist  organizations  in  the  provinces  recently 
united  and  together  with  them  building  one  unitary  party,  of  the  entire  working 
class."  71 

On  30  March  1918,  the  Union  celebration  took  place  in  Iasi  on 
the  arrival  of  the  members  of  the  Government  of  the  Moldavian  Re¬ 
public,  in  order  to  make  public  the  Union  of  Bessarabia.  The  newspaper 
Romania  noua  of  3  April  1918  reported  : 

“Although  it  was  a  week  day,  people  had  forgotten  about  their  business  and 
rushed  to  the  station  by  the  thousands  early  in  the  morning  to  see  what  had 
never  been  seen  before  (...)  All  along  the  way  —  national  flags,  order  and 
discipline,  animation.” 

The  newspaper  Neamul  romdnesc  of  4  April  1918  wrote  :  “At  Botosani, 
the  day  of  28  March  was  celebrated  with  particular  solemnity.  The  Romanian 
tricolour  flag  fluttered  everywhere  in  the  town.” 

Drapelul  of  13  April  1918,  issued  at  Lugoj  in  the  Banat,  wrote  in  its  turn  : 
“The  news  aroused  indescribable  enthusiasm  throughout  Romania.  This  act  is 
celebrated  everywhere  with  solemnity  worthy  of  the  historic  importance  of  the 
moment,  destined  to  lay  Romania’s  economic  development  on  new  foundations.” 

Rallies,  assemblies  and  meetings  were  also  organized  —  in  spite 
of  the  presence  of  the  German  and  Austrian  occupation  troops  —  in 
Bucharest,  Craiova,  Pitesti,  Brasov,  Arad,  Lugoj,  Timisoara,  Cluj,  Oradea 
and  elsewhere  —  greeting  Bessarabia’s  Union  to  Romania.  Here  is  a 
quotation  from  a  telegram  of  Bucharest  University  : 

“The  University  of  Bucharest  respectfully  greets  the  patriotic  decision  adopted 
by  the  Sfatul  T3rii  (a  national  assembly)  on  27  March  inst.  and  wholeheartedly 
wishes  that  the  Union  to  our  Motherland  may  bring  our  Bessarabian  brothers 
all  the  happiness  and  prosperity  they  expect.  May  this  second  grandiose  act  of 
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Union  between  the  Romanian  brothers  bring  nearer  the  hour  when  the  entire 
Romanian  people  can  enjoy  the  free  life  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the 
centuries  of  sufferings  they  have  endured.”  72 

In  their  turn,  the  professoriate  of  Iasi  University  congratulated 

1.  Inculef,  the  president  of  the  national  assembly  : 

“On  the  magnificent  act  performed  for  the  country  and  nation’s  reunification.” 73 

In  a  speech  made  before  the  assembly  organized  at  the  Institute 
of  Anatomy  of  Iasi  University  by  the  scientific  societies  and  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Academy,  addressing  the  Bessarabian  delegates,  the  great  chemist 
Petre  Poni  welcomed  them  and  congratulated  them  on  the  great  act 
accomplished,  concluding  with  the  words  : 

“We  hope  that  our  new  association  will  soon  include  also  the  universities  of 
Kishinev,  Cern5uti  and  Cluj.”  74 

On  9  April  1918,  the  royal  decree  No.  842  promulgated  the  Act 
of  the  Union  of  Bessarabia  to  Romania. 75  Reporting  the  arrival  in  Iasi 
of  the  representatives  of  the  national  assembly,  Serbia’s  minister  pleni- 
potentiary,  Marinkovic  pointed  out  : 

“The  delegation  from  Bessarabi  arrived  this  morning.  All  cabinet  ministers  and 
representatives  of  the  Assemblj'  were  introduced  to  the  King  and  announced 
the  Act  of  Union.  Grandiose  welcoming.  Strong  enthusiasm.  The  Act  is  of  the 
highest  importance.”  70 

Following  the  events  that  represented  the  will  of  the  nation,  the 
Ukrainian  Government  continued  to  send  protest  notes  raising  claims 
to  Bessarabia.  The  Romanian  Government’s  note  of  reply  to  the  Ukrai¬ 
nian  Government,  dated  12  June  1918  pointed  out  : 

“1.  Bessarabia  was  no!  annexed  by  Romania,  as  alleged  by  the  Ukrainian  note, 
but  was  united  to  the  Mother  Country,  namely  on  the  basis  of  a  decision  that 
was  adopted  almost  unanimously  by  the  national  assembly  (Sfatul  'f'drii),  by 
the  National  and  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Moldavian  Republic  of  Bessarabia. 
This  Assembly  emanates  from  the  will  of  the  nation,  therefore  has  the  same 
origin  as  the  Central  Ukrainian  Rada  and,  like  the  latter,  embodies  sovereign 
power,  fully  entitled  to  take  decisions  for  the  peoples  of  Bessarabia,  as  defi¬ 
nitive  and  decisive  as  those  of  the  Rada  for  the  peoples  of  the  Ukraine. 

2.  The  Romanian  Government  has  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  within  Bes¬ 
sarabia  of  any  region  in  which  the  population  ever  declared  its  Ukrainian 
nationality  or  demanded  union  to  the  Ukraine.  The  Romanian  Government  is 
fully  convinced  that  it  is  not  in  the  intention  of  the  Central  Rada,  or  of  the 
Ukrainian  Government  either,  to  instigate  and  to  foment  in  Bessarabia  agi¬ 
tation  and  riots  of  the  minorities  of  various  nationalities  against  the  great 
Romanian  majority.  The  Ukraine  itself  is  a  state  that  includes  various  nationa¬ 
lities  forming  a  minority  as  against  the  Ukrainian  majority,  and  such  is  also 
the  case  in  Bessarabia,  in  relation  to  the  Romanian  majority.  It  is  moreover 
an  indisputable  fact  that  beyond  the  Dniester  there  is  a  numerous  Romanian 
population  to  which  Romanian  Bessarabia  —  and  therefore  also  today’s  Roma¬ 
nia  —  could  raise  the  same  claims  as  the  Ukraine  regarding  the  Ruthenians 
of  Bessarabia. 

3.  In  raising  its  new  pretentions,  the  Rada  forgot  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
peace  signed  at  Brest-Litovsk,  the  Ukraine  never  issued  any  claim  to  the  ter- 
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ritory  or  population  of  Bessarabia,  that  it  regarded  itself  as  a  perfectly  separate 
state,  divided  from  Bessarabia  by  the  river  Dniester,  which  always  formed  the 
sometime  frontier  of  Moldavia  and  the  frontier  between  Russia  and  Bessarabia 
after  1812.  From  the  historical  and  ethnical  points  of  view,  Bessarabia  is  a 
Romanian  territory  which  belonged  to  the  Principality  of  Moldavia  from  the, 
latter's  setting  up  in  the  14th  century  up  to  the  day  in  1812  when  it  was 
forcibly  swallowed  by  Czarist  Russia. 

4.  On  19  January  1918,  the  Ukrainian  Government  declared  to  General  Coand5r 
who  was  received  in  Kiev  as  Romania's  representative,  that  the  Democratic 
Government  in  no  wav  opposed  Bessarabia’s  union  to  Romania,  if  such  was 
Bessarabia’s  will,  and  promised  it  would  support  that  union.  For  the  Romanian 
Government,  the  problem  was  definitively  solved  through  the  decision  adoptecf 
by  the  national  assembly  on  9  April  —  a  decision  which  lay  at  the  basis  of 
the  Romanian  royal  decree  proclaiming  the  Union  of  tEe  two  countries  as  in¬ 
dissoluble.  That  is  why  the  Romanian  Government  in  its  turn,  after  the  example 
of  the  Ukrainian  Government,  will  take  every  measure  within  its  power  for 
the  problem  of  Bessarabia  to  be  considered  settled  for  ever. 

5.  That  is  Why,  the  Romanian  Government  can  hardly  accept  the  protests  of 
the  Central  Rada  ‘against  a  system  of  reprisals  and  of  curtailing  the  rights  of 
the  nationalities  inhabiting  Bessarabia’.  There  can  be  no  matter  of  reprisals. 
Romanig  and  Bessarabia  have  not  had  any  occasion  to  embark  upon  reprisals 
of  any  kind.  It  is  totally  unjust  to  say  that  at  least  one  curtailment  or  encroach¬ 
ment  on  rights  ever  took  place  in  Bessarabia.  Such  allegations  are  deprived 
of  any  objective  grounding.”  77 

Analysing  the  internal  and  international  context  of  the  notes  sent 
by  the  Ukrainian  Rada,  the  Belgian  minister  in  Paris,  Baron  G.  de  Gaif- 
fier  d’Hystroy,  wrote  : 

"Behind  the  Ukraine’s  protest  at  the  annexation  of  Bessarabia  lies  Germany’s- 
intervention.  The  Ukraine  had  not  revendicated  Bessarabia  at  the  Brest-Litovsk 
negotiations,  having,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledged  the  right  of  that  province 
freely  to  dispose  of  itself  ,  the  Ukraine  never  pointed  to  any  complaint  against 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  ‘Sfatul  Tarii’  until  after  the  consolidation  of  the 
Austrian -Romanian  armistice.  Nevertheless,  Romania  will  not  yield  to  the 
Ukraine’s  claims.” 78 

All  nationalities  of  Bessarabia  were  represented  in  the  national 
assembly  (Sfatul  Tarii),  in  proportion  to  their  number,  minorities  having 
to  yield  to  the  majority  very  much  as  in  any  consultative  assembly. 
Mention  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  national  assembly  had  been  elected 
in  perfect  freedom,  moreover  at  a  time  when  no  word  had  yet  been 
afloat  about  Bessarabia’s  union  to  Romania. 

The  Act  of  the  Union  on  27  March/9  April  1918  greatly  impelled 
the  struggle  for  national  liberation  and  union  with  the  homeland  of 
the  Romanians  in  Transylvania,  the  Banat  and  Bucovina  groaning  under 
the  yoke  of  oppression  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  The  Polish 
nationality  immediately  rallied  to  that  act  :  their  representative  to  the 
national  assembly  Dudchievicz  stated  that 

“On  behalf  of  the  Polish  people  I  wholeheartedly  support  Bessarabia’s  union 
to  Romania  as  it  is  wished  by  the  Moldavians,  the  native  inhabitants  of  this 
country.”  79 
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The  Congress  of  the  German  colonists  in  Bessarabia,  held  at  Taru- 
tino  on  7  March  1919,  endorsed  the  union  in  the  following  terms  : 

*‘be:ng  fully  convinced  that  the  German  colonists  in  Bessarabia  shall  live  together 
with  the  Romanian  people.,  united  under  one  and  the  same  sp.eptre,  in  peace 
and  harmony." 80 

The  Act  of  27  March,  the  crowning  of  the  struggle  waged  for 
more  than  a  century  bv  the  Romanians  in  that  province  for  preserving 
their  national  entity,  for  political  and  social  rights,  assumed  a  progres¬ 
sive  nature  and  fully  harmonized  with  the  laws  of  development  of 
the  modern  Romanian  nation,  fitting  within  the  vast  process  of  na¬ 
tional  and  political  self-determination  taking  place  in  Europe  during 
that  historical  period. 

The  policy  of  social  exploitation  and  national  oppression  of  the 
subjugated  peoples  —  worsened  during  the  world  war  —  was  inevi¬ 
tably  leading  in  1911!  to  the  collapse  of  the  last  multinational  empire, 
the  bicephalous  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  Nobody  and  nothing  could 
now  stop  the  peoples’  will  to  live  within  national  States.  The  historian 
J.  B.  Duroselle  points  out  : 

“'It  is  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  states  already  constituted  and  separated  by 
frontiers  are  political  units.  But  there  are  also  potential  states,  which  do  not 
accept  to  be  just  parts  of  a  greater  ensemble.  If  secession  succeeds,  then  tlie 
political  unit  becomes  an  independent  state."81 

It  was  the  period  when  no  other  formula  could  be  adopted  for 
■solving  the  national  problem  in  Europe  except  the  people’s  right  to 
self-determination.  Precisely  those  circumstances  forced  the  American 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  to  change  his  views  of  the  tenth  point  which 
stipulated  : 

“‘The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  whose  place  among  the  other  nations  we  wish 
■to  see  safeguarded  and  ensured,  must  be  granted  the  broadest  autonomy" K  (re¬ 
translated  after  Renouvin). 

Within  barely  months,  that  formula  had  become  incompatible  with 
the  advance  of  history  :  autonomy  within  the  former  empire,  whatever 
■the  political  regime  of  that  state  after  the  war,  was  a  formula  that 
clashed  with  the  stage  of  economic,  social  and  political  development 
of  the  nations  in  the  old  Monarchy,  which  objectively  required  the 
setting  up  of  unitary,  national  and  independent  states. 

The  theses  on  maintaining  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  submitted  by 
President  Wilson,  seriously  worried  the  journalist  and  militant  Constan¬ 
tin  Mille,  very  much  like  ali  other  Romanians.  Hardly  containing  his 
anxiety  the  journalist  told  himself  the  fairly  true  words  that  “President 
Wilson  is  too  far  away  to  be  able  to  judge  on  the  real  shape  of 
things  moreover,  the  Romanians  could  scarcely  refrain  from  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  peace  treaty  which  would  ignore  their  na¬ 
tural  wishes  to  set  up  their  unitary  national  State  would  only  sanction 
the  violation  of  the  principle  of  nationalities,  of  the  indisputable  right 
of  the  peoples  to  decide  their  fate  by  themselves.  83  They  were  voicing 
their  justified  discontent  at  the  fact  that  Austria-Hungary  —  which 
shared  most  of  the  blame  for  the  unleashing  of  the  world  conflagra¬ 
tion  —  could  still  find  advocates  ready  to  justify  the  necessity  of  pre- 
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serving  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  ignoring  the  will  of  the  nationalities 
and  the  laws  of  history.  Later  on,  polemizing  with  the  Journal  de 
Geneve,  which  upheld  the  —  ultimately  reactionary  —  idea  of  federa¬ 
lization,  Constantin  Mille  most  seriously  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire  spelt  the  per¬ 
petuation  —  in  a  clumsily  disguised  form  —  of  the  old  and  nefarious 
state  of  affairs.  84 

A  cable  sent  by  a  group  of  Romanian  members  of  Parliament, 
then  in  Paris,  to  President  Wilson  in  February  1918  stated  : 

“Your  generous  message  conceives  of  autonomous  life  for  the  millions  of  Roma¬ 
nians  in  Austria-Hungary.  Please  allow  us,  Mr.  President,  to  express  our  serious 
doubts  on  the  efficiency  of  this  proposal.  New  guarantees  for  this  autonomy 
would  only  amount  to  perpetuating  the  fact  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  minority 
of  19  million  dominate  by  force  the  great  majority  of  30  million  human  beings.” 

Further  on  the  telegram  specified  that  a  solution  of  the  situation 
could  only 

“consist  in  setting  up  free  and  unitary  national  states  within  their  ethnographic 
frontiers.”  s5 

Of  particular  importance  on  the  international  plane  was  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Oppressed  Nations  in  Central  Europe,  held  in  Rome  on  9  April 
1918,  which  eventually  led  to  President  Wilson’s  amending  his  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  Congress  demonstrated  the  unflinching  will  of  the  oppres¬ 
sed  nations  to  liberate  themselves  from  foreign  domination,!  to  set  up 
separate,  independent  states,  to  organize  themselves  as  dictated  by  their 
own  interests.  It  demonstrated  that  the  maintenance  of  the  old  political 
formations  the  multinational  Austrb-Hungarian  State  —  was  a  fac¬ 
tual  impossibility  under  the  new  historical  conditions.  In  this  respect, 
the  Congress  in  Rome  was  an  eloquent  answer  given  to  the  project 
for  a  separate  peace  that  was  still  being  negotiated  between  Vienna 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Paris,  London  and  Washington  on  the  other. 

Rome  was  the  venue  of  representatives  of  nationalities  lying  totally 
or  partly  under  the  domination  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  :  Ita¬ 
lians,  Poles,  Romanians,  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  \ugoslavs.  Moreover,  there 
were  there  influential  personalities  from  the  Allied  countries  :  Franklin 
Bouillon  and  Albert  Thomas  (from  France),  W.  Steed  and  R.  E.  Seton- 
Watson  (from  Engand),  Nelson  Grey  (from  the  USA),  among  many 
others. 

The  main  resolution  of  the  Congress  included  the  agreement  signed 
by  the  representatives  of  those  nations  on  the  principles  that  were  to 
underlie  "their  joint  action”,  namely  : 

*‘l.  Each  of  these  peoples  proclaims  its  right  to  set  up  its  unitary  national  state 
or  to  complete  it  with  a  view  to  achieving  full  political  and  economic 
independence ; 

“2.  Each  of  these  peoples  recognizes  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  as  the 
instrument  of  German  domination  and  the  fundamental  obstacle  to  fulfilling  its 
aspirations  and  rights  ; 

“3.  Consequently,  the  Congress  acknowledges  the  necessity  for  joint  struggle 
against  their  common  oppressors  until  each  of  these  peoples  wins  total  liberation, 
complete  national  unity  and  political  freedom."  80 
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Actually,  the  collaboration  to  which  the  resolution  referred  was 
not  established  then  for  the  first  time  :  it  had  been  going  on  for  quite 
a  long  time,  but  it  had  developed  and  acquired  new  forms  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  war.  Even  the  above-mentioned  text  had  been  drafted 
during  the  preparatory  meetings  held  in  Paris  a  year  before  by  the 
Czechoslovak,  Polish  and  Yugoslav  National  Committees  and  the  Union 
of  Romanian  Members  of  Parliament. 

The  final  declaration  of  the  Rome  Congress,  adopted  unanimously, 
was  the  document  that  established  through  an  official  deed,  emanating 
from  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  legal  representatives  of  all  na¬ 
tions  oppressed  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  the  principle  of  na¬ 
tionalities  :  to  set  up  independent  states  on  the  basis  of  international 
law  —  as  the  only  criterion  admitted  for  proclaiming  the  new  political 
and  territorial  order  in  Central  and  South-East  Europe  during  that  his¬ 
torical  period.  It  was  adopted  at  a  moment  when  the  fate  of  the  war 
had  not  yet  been  decided,  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  empires 
existing  as  such,  at  a  moment  when  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
had  not  yet  resolved  whether  —  if  they  triumphed  in  the  war  —  the 
Hapsburg  Empire  was  to  disappear  or  not,  while  in  his  “Fourteen 
Points”  U.S.  President  Wilson  only  proposed  “autonomy”  for  the  na¬ 
tions  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire. 

The  document  then  analysed  the  policy  of  Austria-Hungary  to 
the  nationalities  and,  correlated  with  it,  the  relationships  between  the 
Dual  Empire  and  the  Second  Reich  : 

"The  main  purpose  of  Austria-Hungary  and  of  its  traditional  policies  of  setting 
the  nationalities  against  each  other  was  that  of  maintaining  such  a  political 
system  as  should  permit  the  20  million  Germans  and  Hungarians  to  subjugate 
a  majority  of  more  than  30  million  Slav  and  Latin  people.  Germany  on  the 
other  hand  needs  this  political  system  in  order  to  be  able  to  turn  Austria- 
Hungary  into  the  instrument  of  her  pan-Germanic  programme.  The  Austrians 
and  Hungarians  are  perfectly  conscious  of  the  fact  that,  without  Germany’s 
assistance,  their  defeat  will  be  a  certainty,” 87  the  document  made  it  clear. 

How  could  one  definitively  end  the  existence  of  this  “empire  of 
ruin,’’  its  imperialistic  policy  of  enslaving  peoples  ?  Here  is  what  the 
Rome  Declaration  stipulated  in  this  respect  : 

"It  is  only  understanding  among  the  oppressed  peoples  and  their  joint  action 
that  can  create  a  new  situation,  within  whose  framework,  contrary  to  the  regime 
of  violence,  one  will  create  the  regime  of  law,  of  freedom  and  justice  for 
the  nations.” 

That  action  of  the  oppressed  peoples  in  Austria-Hungary  was 
however  seen  in  a  much  broader  perspective,  international  importance 
being  attached  to  it  : 

“The  oppressed  nations  are  perfectly  sure  that,  with  their  own  cause,  the}  also 
defend  the  cause  of  the  liberty  of  all  friendly  peoples  —  neutral  or  even 
inimical  —  which  want  to  ground  the  right  to  existence  of  their  own  nation, 
their  development  and  their  position  in  the  world,  on  respect  for  the  principle 
of  nationalities.”  88 

The  broad  representation  at  the  Congress  of  the  oppressed  na¬ 
tions  in  Austria-Hungary,  the  documents  adopted  in  Rome  spelt  a 
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significant  moral  and  political  force,  all  the  more  so  as  — <  judged 
within  the  context  of  the  other  documents  of  the  time  (“The  Decla¬ 
ration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Peoples  in  Russia,”  or  President  Wilson’s 
“Fourteen  Points”)  —  they  once  again  demonstrated  the  impossibility 
to  perpetuate  the  old  state  of  affairs. 

At  the  Rome  Congress,  the  representatives  of  four  peoples  — 
Czechoslovaks,  Yugoslavs,  Romanians  and  Poles  —  proclaimed  their 
inalienable  right  to  state  independence  and  unity  and  pledged  to  fight 
together  for  fulfilling  this  desideratum.  The  US.  State  Department, 
being  subject  to  general  pressure  in  order  to  clarify  its  stand  on  the 
nations  in  Austria-Hungary,  released  a  declaration  on  29  May  1918 
saying  that  the  State  Secretary  wished  to  announce  that  the  debates 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Oppressed  Nations  in  Austria-Hungary,  held  in 
Rome  in  April,  had  been  followed  most  eagerly  by  the  United  States’ 
Government  and  that  the  aspirations  to  liberty  of  the  Czechoslovak 
and  Yugoslav  nationalities  met  with  the  Government’s  most  complete 
sympathy.  89 

The  omission  from  the  text  of  the  Declaration  of  the  “Romanians” 
among  the  other  oppressed  peoples  in  the  Dual  Empire  aroused  the 
protest  of  the  Romanians  in  America.  In  a  letter  signed  by  Doctor 
Vasile  Lucaciu,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Romanian 
National  Committee  in  America,  sent  to  State  Secretary  Robert  Lan¬ 
sing,  it  was  stated  : 

“The  declaration  which  your  Excellency  made  on  behalf  of  the  Czecho-Slovalcs 
and  the  Yugo-Slavs  filled  the  hearts  of  those  oppressed  with  a  hope  and  with 
a  consolation  that  their  efforts  for  freedom  has  the  earnest  sympathy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  oppressed  races  of  Austria-Hungary  had 
a  congress  in  Rome  where  the  efforts  of  the  Slavs  and  of  the  Roumanians  from 
Austria-Hungary  was  much  praised  by  his  Excellency,  the  Italian  Premier. 

Your  Excellency  is  well  informed  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Roumanians  of 
Austria-Hungary.  We  ask  from  your  Excellency  to  be  so  kind  as  to  notify  us 
if  the  efforts  which  we  Roumanians  have  done  with  the  sufferings  of  12000  men 
executed  by  the  Magyars,  because  they  asked  to  be  liberated  and  if  the  sacrifice 
of  thousands  of  those  who  enlisted  themselves  with  the  Allies  on  the  Roumanian 
front,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  Italian  front  can  have  the  earnest  sympathy 
of  the  American  Government,  or  should  we  Roumanians  from  Austria-Hungary 
be  left  to  suffer  in  future  the  barbarous  persecutions  of  those  who  are  enemies 
of  the  Roumanians  and  of  the  United  States.  A  word  of  consolation  I  think  we 
deserve  and  if  you  think  vve  don’t  deserve,  who  are  living  here  and  are  doing 
our  best  and  who  suffer  the  abuses  of  the  Magyar  Press  of  this  country  and 
of  their  satellites,  at  least  please  give  a  word  of  consolation  for  those  Rouma¬ 
nians,  who  by  thousands  and  thousands  are  fighting  at  the  front  of  the  Allies 
against  the  common  foe.”  90 

At  the  same  time  the  U.S.A.’s  expressing  “sympathy”  with  the 
oppressed  peoples  was  anyhow  one  step  forward  as  against  the  past. 
On  3  June,  the  Superior  Council  of  War  meeting  in  Versailles  took 
note  “with  great  pleasure”  of  the  29  May  Declaration  and  in  its  turn 
expressed  “sympathy”  with  the  aspirations  after  freedom  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  and  Yugoslav  peoples. 01  The  ambiguity  of  expression  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  be  interpreted  by  the  Central  Powers  as  an  ex- 
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prossion  of  the  Allies’  policy  of  abandoning  the  nations  in  Austria- 
Hungary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  13  June  The  Washington  Post  noted 
that  barely  a  week  or  two  before,  the  Allies  and  the  United  States 
had  tried  to  discourage  those  peoples,  to  encourage  Austria  and,  in¬ 
directly,  Germany,  by  solemnly  declaring  that  they  had  no  intention 
to  dismember  Austria.  9 2 

It  was  as  late  as  27  June  that  President  Wilson  definitively  cla¬ 
rified  his  stand  on  the  matter  of  building  the  independent  states  of  the 
nations  oppressed  in  Austria-Hungary,  including  that  of  Hungary  and 
Austria.  93 

The  U.S.A.  stand  intensified  the  Romanians’  struggle  for  their 
national  and  State  cause.  On  12  July,  Vasile  Stoica  informed  State 
Secretary  Robert  Lansing  : 

‘The  fight  against  Austria-Hungary  from  the  side  of  the  oppressed  nationalities 
is  getting  more  bitter  every  day.  The  work  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  of  the 
Yougo-Slav  organizations  in  this  country  is  very  well  known.  They  not  only 
gave  valuable  information  to  the  American  public  about  conditions  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  but  also  put  a  great  number  of  soldiers  into  the  ranks  of  the  Allies. 
Now  a  new  organization  is  started  :  that  of  the  Transylvanian  Roumanians,  which 
will  follow  in  the  same  way.” 

On  5  July,,  the  Romanians  in  America  totalling  close  to  180,000  — 
all  of  them  descending  from  Transylvania  and  Bucovina  (therefore  from 
the  territories  occupied  by  Austria-Hungary)  participated  in  a  great  na¬ 
tional  assembly  at  Youngstown  (Ohio),  at  which  the  decision  was  made 
to  set  up  the  “Romanian  National  League”. 

Prior  to  that,  on  13  May,  following  the  invitation  of  Professor 
Herbert  Ad.  Eiller,  of  Oberlin  College,  Romanian  leaders  in  the  United 
States  met  in  order  to  discuss  the  situation  of  their  people  in  the 
current  circumstances,  after  Romania  had  been  forced  to  conclude 
peace.  They  elected  a  committee  which  issued  a  manifesto  with  a  view 
to  assembling  a  Romanian  Congress.  This  is  how  they  emphasized  the 
goals  of  the  organization  : 

“While  Roumanu.  was  in  the  war”  —  says  the  manifesto  —  “her  soldiers  were 
fighting  our  battles,  and  her  statesmen  were  telling  the  world  of  the  justice  of 
our  cause.  Now  she  has  been  crushed,  her  voice  raised  in  our  behalf  is  silent  once 
more.  Our  brothers  in  Hungary  and  Austria  are  silent  too  ;  the  twelve  thousand 
executions  of  these  last  four  years  have  succeeded  in  that  at  any  rate. 

If  our  enemies  think  that  silencing  the  Roumanians  of  Hungary  and  Roumania, 
our  nation  has  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Allies,  this  is  a  great  mistake. 
The  Roumanian  race  continues  the  war  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Allies. 
If  betrayed  by  Russia,  our  brothers  of  the  Kingdom  have  seen  themselves  obliged 
to  cease  fighting,  their  arms  and  their  flag  shall  be  ours  now,  for  it  is  our 
most  sacred  duty  to  strain  our  whole  being  to  achieve  complete  victory. 

We  Roumanians  wish  that  our  people  settled,  by  God’s  will,  between  the 
Dniester,  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  in  the  mountain  fortresses  of  the  Carpa¬ 
thians,  be  a  single  nation,  a  united  country,  under  one  administration,  to  defend 
Latin  culture  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  at  the  threshold  of  the  Orient... 
we  Roumanians  desire  that  all  the  nations  on  our  border  be  entirely  free,  or¬ 
ganized  in  national  democratic  states,  extending  as  far  as  their  tongue  is  spoken. 
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we  wish  to  respect  these  nations,  be  respected  b>  them,  and  live  with  them  in 
terms  of  good  and  enduring  friendliness 

This  is  our  program.  And  we  will  back  with  all  our  strength  the  United  States 
and  the  other  Allied  Nations,  who  ate  lighting  now  for  its  realization.  The  peace 
extorted  from  Roumania  by  the  Germans  and  the  Magyars  has  not  and  will 
never  have  any  validity.  The  real  peace  will  be  that  which  will  be  dictated 
by  the  Allies  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  which  will  bring  justice  to  the  world 
and  to  all  nations  that  have  suffered  as  we  have  suffered. 

On  the  basis  of  this  program  met  the  representatives  of  all  Roumanian  orga¬ 
nizations  m  this  country  at  Youngstown  (Ohio)  the  5th  of  July” 

The  unleashing  of  the  war  by  Austria-Hungary  in  1014,  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  that  country  along  a  vast  front  of  struggle  against  Serbia 
and  the  powers  of  the  Entente  triggered  off  a  typical  phenomenon  of 
vast  proportions  from  the  very  beginning  :  the  refusal  of  a  large  number 
of  citizens  of  nationalities  other  than  Austrian  or  Hungarian  to  go 
to  fight  for  a  cause  that  was  not  theirs.  That  fact  determined  the 
forced  exile  into  other  countries,  the  desertion  to  the  "‘enemy”  of  large 
groups,  etc. 

In  August  1916,  after  Romania  had  declared  war  on  the  dual 
empire  and  the  Romanian  troops  had  embarked  on  the  offensive  in 
order  to  liberate  the  ancestral  land  of  Transylvania,  a  strong  move¬ 
ment  for  the  cause  of  rounding  off  our  homeland  began  among  the 
Romanian  soldiers  then  on  the  territory  of  other  states  and  particularly 
in  the  Entente  countries. 

Like  their  brothers  in  other  countries,  the  Romanian  prisoners 
in  Italy  from  the  very  beginning  expressed  their  resolve  to  enlist  in 
the  struggle  for  releasing  the  Romanian  provinces  oppressed  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  holding  the  disintegration  of  the  Monarchy 
as  an  objective  fact,  as  historical  justice.  The  Memorandum  sent  to 
the  Italian  and  French  governments  in  the  very  first  days  after  Roma¬ 
nia’s  entry  in  the  war  described  the  principles  of  their  struggle  : 

‘‘The  struggle  for  freedom  of  the  Romanian  people  in  Austria-Hungary  is  a 
fact,  a  reality.  It  has  been  so  and  it  will  last  as  long  as  honest-minded  Roma¬ 
nians  still  live.  This  struggle  is  the  result  of  life  itself,  of  human  conscience 
and  dignity.  It  cannot  be  abolished  by  treaties,  concessions  or  other  abstract 
forms,  but  only  through  the  unreserved  achievement  of  national  freedom.  The 
legions  made  up  of  Austria-Hungary’s  subjects  against  their  former  homeland 
are  the  surest  proof  that  the  Austro- Hungarian  State  is  not  only  an  anachronism 
of  history  but  also  a  human  injustice  and  social  immorality.  During  the  latest 
Italian  offensive,  when  all  Romanian  regiments  were  concentrated  on  the  Italian 
front  nearly  ten  thousand  prisoners  were  taken.  We  believe  that  the  conditions 
are  very  suitable  for  the  Romanian  prisoners’  enlisting  in  the  legion.”93 

The  complaints,  initiatives  and  memorandums  of  the  Romanian 
prisoners  in  Italy  continued  at  the  end  of  1916  and  throughout  1917. 
In  a  telegram  sent  to  Italy ’s  premier,  Vittorio  Emanuele  Orlando,  in 
February  1918,  the  foreign  minister,  Baron  Sidney  Sonnino  described 
the  Romanian  prisoners’  desire  to  form  a  separate  army  corps  : 

"The  Transylvanian  Committee  has  submitted  to  us  the  proposal  of  forming 
Transylvanian  troops  destined  to  figiit  on  the  Italian  front.  These  troops  ought 
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to  be  recruited  from  among  the  Austro-Hungarian  prisoners  of  war  of  Romanian 
nationality,  now  in  Italy.  We  believe  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Allied 
Powers  to  accept  this  request,  which  has  also  been  endorsed  in  a  recommen¬ 
dation  to  us  by  the  French  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  (Georges  Cle- 
menceau.  ed.)  so  that  even  after  Romania’s  concluding  the  peace,  her  flag  may 
be  among  those  of  the  armies  of  the  Entente  —  which  would  have  many  ad¬ 
vantages,  including  that  of  encouraging  the  troops  of  that  nationality.”  96 

Ref  err  ig  to  the  same  problem,  in  a  telegram  of  21  february/ 
5  March  1918,  the  Allied  ministers  made  it  known  that  the  Transyl¬ 
vanian  Committee  had  proposed  to  raise  Romanian  troops  on  the  Ita¬ 
lian  territory  : 

“The  Transylvanian  Committee  has  proposed  the  formation  of  Transylvanian 
troops  for  fighting  on  the  Italian  front,  recruited  from  among  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  POWS’s  of  Romanian  nationality  at  present  to  be  found  in  Italy.” 97 

On  30  May  1918,  Prince  Ghica,  Romania’s  ex-Minister  in  Rome 
and  University  Professor  Simion  Mindrescu  addressed  the  Italian  Home 
Office  “with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  approval  for  the  formation  of 
the  Romanian  legion  from  among  prisoners  at  the  soonest”.  At  the 
same  time  the  Romanian  representatives  demanded  : 

“1.  The  immediate  release  of  the  officers  of  Romanian  nationality  fallen  pri¬ 
soner  and  their  being  entrusted  with  making  propaganda  among  the  rank  and 
file ;  2.  the  separation  of  the  Romanian  prisoners  from  those  of  other  natio¬ 
nalities  and  their  regrouping  in  special  camps ;  3.  the  Romanian  officers  who 
discharge  no  mission  in  the  propaganda  services  among  the  troops,  should  be 
used  as  intelligence  officers  at  the  disposal  of  the  various  Allied  armies  ;  4.  with 
a  view  to  organizing  the  Romanian  legion,  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying  on 
propaganda  must  be  ensured  ;  5.  Professor  S.  Mindrescu  and  his  wife  should  be 
issued  free  fare  on  the  state  railways  in  order  to  be  able  to  visit  various  con¬ 
centration  camps."  'Ia 

Thus,  after  visiting  the  camp  at  Cittaducale,  Professor  Simion 
Mindrescu,  chairman  of  the  Romanian-Transylvanian-Banatian-Bucovi- 
nan  Society,  announced  Prime  Minister  Orlando  that  the  Romanian 
prisoners  claimed  the  favour  to  struggle  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  Italian  army  against  their  common  enemy. 99  Concomitantly,  the 
officers  in  the  Cittaducale  camp  informed  Alexandru  Lahovary,  Roma¬ 
nia’s  minister  in  Rome,  that  they  were  keen  on  doing  their  duty  as 
Romanians  to  their  nation  and  on  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  Ita¬ 
lian  army.  100 

On  24  May,  the  anniversary  of  Italy’s  joining  the  war,  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  Romanians,  headed  by  Professor  S.  Mindrescu,  raised  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Flag  on  the  monument  of  King  Vittorio  Emmanuele  :  on  the  same 
day,  an  Italian  “pro-Romania”  Committee  was  set  up, 101  and  it  was 
in  that  committee  that  Orlando  expressed  the  Italian  people’s  profound 
admiration  on  30  May  1918. 

The  Committee  of  Action  of  the  Romanians  from  Transylvania, 
the  Banat  and  Bucovina  was  set  up  in  Rome  on  6/19  June  1918.  The 
minutes  of  the  constitutive  session  read  : 

“The  undersigned,  aggrieved  on  the  one  hand  at  the  fate  created  for  us  Roma¬ 
nians  from  the  territories  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire  through  the  peace  imposed 
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upon  Romania  and  on  the  other  hand  at  the  shortcomings  that  have  cropped 
up  and  may  further  arise  out  of  our  total  lack  of  organization,  those  of  us- 
who  have  not  only  the  right  but  also  the  duty  of  continuing  the  struggle  iniated 
by  Romania  for  the  national  unity  of  all  Romanians,  have  gathered  today,  under 
the  aij  hoc  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Zaharia  Babeu  and  following  discussions  joined 
by  University  Professor  S.  Mindrescu,  Dr.  Socaciu,  Mr.  Toaca  and  others,  have- 
unanimouslj  adopted  the  following  decisions  : 

“1.  To  set  up  a  ‘Committee  of  Action  of  the  Romanians  from  Transylvania,  the- 
Banat  and  Bucovina’  with  the  purpose  of  uniting  within  one  bundle  alone  all. 
the  Romanians  subjugated  by  Austria-Hungary  who  are  in  the  Allied  countries, 
so  that  they  may  be  organized  in  legions  and  may  make  the  propaganda  neces¬ 
sary  for  achieving  our  national  unity  ; 

2.  The  headquarters  of  the  Committee  will  be  in  Rome,  the  center  from  which 
the  Roman  legions  left  in  order  to  place  the  sentinel  of  Latin  culture  and  civi¬ 
lization  in  the  Carpathians  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  in  the  heart  of 
barbarianism  and  against  it,  and  from  where  Romanian  legions  should  leave 
today  in  order  to  liberate  their  oppressed  brothers  ; 

3.  The  Committee  shall  be  made  up  of  16  members  part  of  whom  will  be 
delegated  as  special  envoys  to  Paris,  London  and  Washington.  The  Committee- 
shall  have  the  right  to  extend  its  numbers  by  other  Romanian  personalities  from- 
Austria-Hungary  who  will  still  be  in  the  Allied  countries  ; 

4.  The  Allied  governments,  primarily  the  Italian  one,  will  be  required  officially 
to  recognize  the  Committee  as  the  only  body  competent  to  represent  us  and  the- 
18,000  Romanians  on  Italian  territory,  those  in  the  Allied  countries  as  well  as. 
those  who  remained  at  home  ; 

5.  We  delegate  the  following  gentlemen  to  this  Committee  :  University  Pro¬ 
fessor  Simion  Mindrescu ;  Zaharia  Babeu,  acting  officer ;  Stefan  Bidner,  jour¬ 
nalist  ;  Ion  Cimpean,  doctor  of  law,  barrister  ;  Aron  Cotrus,  publicist  ;  Claudiu. 
Isopescu,  publicist ;  Ioachim  Obada,  professor  ;  Atanasie  Mirza,  doctor  of  lawr 
barrister  ;  Mihail  Miron ovici,  professor  ;  Stefan  Otel,  banking  clerk  ;  Valerius 
Pop,  notary  public  ;  Ion  Risen,  lawyer ,  Alexandru  Socaciu,  doctor  of  law,  bar¬ 
rister  ;  Nestor  Sahleanu,  publicist  ;  Tit  Triff,  doctor  of  law,  barrister  and  EmiL 
Turtureanu,  journalist.”  102 

The  Italian  Premier,  V.  E.  Orlando,  sent  a  letter  to  Professor* 
S.  C.  Mindrescu  on  7  July  1918  in  connection  with  the  setting  up  of 
the  Committee  of  Action  of  the  Romanians  from  Transylvania,  the 
Banat  and  Bucovina,  stating  in  part : 

“1  have  received  your  letter  of  25  June  inst.  concerning  the  setting  up  of  a* 
Committee  of  Action  of  the  Romanians  from  Transylvania,  the  Banat  and  Bu¬ 
covina.  Taking  note  of  what  you  are  communicating  in  connection  with  these- 
events,  I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  the  warm  sympathy  of  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  activity  that  this  honourable  committee  proposes  to  carry  out  irr 
favour  of  their  own  conationals,  Austro-Hungarian  subjects. 

With  my  best  whistles  for  the  triumph  of  our  common  ideals  of  justice  and 
freedom  for  the  people?  please  accept  the  expression  of  my  distinguished  con¬ 
sideration.”  103 
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During  the  immediately  subsequent  period,  the  Committee  of 
Action  took  measures  with  a  view  to  organizing  Romanian  military 
units.  In  his  proposals  to  the  Italian  Government,  S.  Mindrescu  showed  : 

■"The  ‘Committee  of  Action  of  the  Romanians  from  Transylvania,  the  Banat  and 
Bucovina’  having,  in  view  the  fact  that  the  Romanian  officers  subject  to  another 
state  who  are  at  Cittaducale  were  proclaimed  free  on  18  July  1918  in  order  to 
form  the  Romanian  legion,  takes  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  the  High  Italian 
(Government  the  following  proposals,  meant  to  lead  to  the  continuation  of  this 
f ait  accompli  : 

To  decree  the  Legion  as  the  ‘Legion  of  Romanian  subjects  from  Transylvania, 
the  Banat  and  Bucovina’,  because  Romania,  having  officially  concluded  peace, 
-even  if  she  were  given  actual  possibilities,  could  not  be  represented  for  reasons 
of  international  law  ; 

For  the  same  reason  and  because  the  legion  was  set  up  for.  Romanians  subject 
to  another  state,  it  shall  be  represented  by  the  ‘Committee  of  Action  of  the 
'Romanians  from  Transylvania,  the  Banat  and  Bucovina,’  without  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  Romanians  of  Romania,  this  harmonizing  with  the  declaration  of 
His  Excellency  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  (V.  E.  Orlando,  ed.)  on 
the  occasion  of  his  receiving  the  ‘Committee  for  Romanians’. 

The  enlistment  and  promotion  of  the  military  of  the  legion  will  be  made  on 
the  Committee’s  proposal,  excepting  the  order  for  merits  at  war. 

The  liaison  between  the  Italian  Government  and  the  Italian  High  Command 
<on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Legion  of  Romanians  subject  to  another  state  —  the 
Matter  as  national  existence  and  military  formation  —  on  the  other  hand  shall 
be  established  through  the  above-mentioned  Committee."  ltK 

On  9  August  1918,  Prime  Minister  Orlando  received  the  Romanians’ 
Committee  of  Action  in  a  solemn  audience  and  declared  that  :  “Italy 
has  always  been  looking  sympathetically  upon  the  justified  aspirations 
of  her  younger  sister,  Romania.”  (...)  “Nothing  separates  us,  everything 
unites  us”,  he  added.  105  Concomitantly,  through  the  “Pro-Romania” 
Committees,  public  opinion  organized  demonstrations  in  many  cities, 
while  the  Italian  press  devoted  many  very  warm  articles  to  the  na¬ 
tional  cause  of  Romania.  106 

As  a  result  of  the  insistence  of  Traian  Vuia,  of  Siinion  Mindrescu 
.and  other  fighters  for  union  then  abroad,  at  the  end  of  August  1918, 
the  Italian  Government  permitted  the  organization  of  legions  of  Roma¬ 
nian  volunteers  in  Italy  ;  on  15  October  1918.  the  Italian  war  minister, 
'V.  Zuppelli,  issued  the  Decree  for  the  setting  up  of  that  legion.  The 
document  began  by  specifying  that 

-“Following  the  decisions  adopted  by  the  royal  government  to  meet  the  desire 
•expressed  by  the  Romanian  Committee  of  Action  in  Italy,  which  materializes  the 
aspirations  of  the  Romanians  here,  as  well  as  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  prisoners 
of  Romanian  nationality,  a  ‘Romanian  Legion’  shall  be  set  up  destined  to  operate 
on  our  front  side  by  side  with  the  Italian  troops."  107 

Under  that  decree,  the  recruitment  of  Romanian  volunteers  began 
and  their  concentration  in  the  Avezzano  training  camp  (Aquila  pro¬ 
vince),  regiments  being  then  formed.  Regiment  No.  1  was  named  after 
the  Transylvanian  revolutionist  Korea. 108  Detachments  of  Romanian  vo¬ 
lunteers  made  up  of  more  than  1,000  soldiers  and  officers  had  already 
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been  fighting  as  part  of  the  Italian  army  since  June  1918,  distinguishing 
themselves  in  several  battles.  109 

Professor  S.  Mindrescu  said  the  following  in  a  telegram  of  thanks 
addressed  to  V.  E.  Orlando,  the  Italian  Prime  Minister  : 

“Your  Excellency  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  importance  of  forming  a  Roma¬ 
nian  legion  on  Italy’s  sacred  soil  and  to  act  accordingly.  If  today  we  have  the 
unspeakable  joy  of  having  obtained  the  offical  decree  on  the  setting  up  of  the 
Romanian  legion,  we  are  entitled  to  ascribe  to  Your  Excellency  this  event  of 
overwhelming  importance  for  us  and  for  our  beloved  Romania.  For  us  this 
decree  spells  linking  our  cause  to  that  of  the  oppressed  Italians  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  we  may  confidently  look  to  the  future."  110 

A  letter  announcing  the  recognition  of  the  Romanian  units  formed 
in  Italy  by  the  French,  English  and  American  governments,  pointed  out 
inter  alia  : 

“The  regiments  which  within  short  shall  leave  here  in  order  to  join  the  armies 
of  His  Majesty  King  Ferdinand  of  Romania,  will  take  to  their  brothers  —  today, 
at  last,  free  forever  from  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  yoke  —  the  maternal 
kiss  of  Latin  Rome,  the  eternal  fountain-head  of  justice  and  civilization.”  111 

The  Italian  Government  in  its  turn  sent  the  following  letter  to 
the  National  Council  for  Romanian  Unity  : 

“Italy  has  not  forgotten  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  the  noble  sacrifices  in¬ 
volved  by  Romania’s  joining  a  bloody  fighting  that  has  now  brought  about  a 
victorious  end  through  the  Romanian  people’s  liberation  from  the  inimical  yoke 
and  through  the  joint  triumph  of  freedom  and  justice  in  the  world.  The  Italian 
Government  will  give  its  full  support  for  the  acquisition  and  guarantee  of 
every  political  and  territorial  right  for  the  Romanian  people  and  nation,  being 
inspired  by  the  historical  links  that  have  always  joined  our  two  peoples  and  by 
the  community  of  interests  upheld  of  their  fellow-citizens  who  were  subject  to 
the  same  foreign  domination.” 

“The  Italian  Government  is  therefore  happy  to  recognize  the  National  Council 
for  Romanian  Unity  and  to  enter  upon  relations  with  it,  while  offering  assur¬ 
ances  of  its  full  sympathy.”  112 

A  major  contribution  to  achieving  the  Romanians’  national  unity 
was  made  by  the  scores  of  thousands  of  Romanians  from  Transylvania, 
the  Banat  and  Bucovina  held  prisoner  in  Russia.  There  was  among 
them  Nicola  Ursu  of  Cimpeni  (a  great  grand-son  of  Korea’s),  who  in 
the  autumn  of  1914  crossed  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  400  soldiers 
from  among  the  mo\i  (=  peasants  in  the  Apuseni  Mountains)  in  order 
to  enlist  in  the  future  Romanian  army  for  the  liberation  of  Transyl¬ 
vania.  Also  among  them  were  the  editors  and  sub-editors  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  magazine  Tribuna,  1914  graduates  of  the  Sibiu  teacher-training 
college,  peasants,  etc.  Transylvanian  Romanians  held  prisoner  in  Russia, 
in  various  camps  in  Siberia,  soon  managed  to  establish  connections 
with  their  fellow-nationals  in  Romania, 

After  Romania’s  joining  the  war  in  August  1916,  the  governments 
of  Bucharest  and  Petersburg  started  discussing  the  issue  of  organizing 
the  Romanian  volunteer  corps  out  of  the  prisoners  held  in  Russia.  In 
early  September,  a  group  of  Transylvanian  and  Bucovinan  refugees. 


made  up  of  Vasile  Lucaciu  (former  secretary  of  the  Romanian  National 
Party  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary),  loan  Nistor  (former  professor 
at  the  University  of  Cernauti  and  a  member  of  the  Romanian  Aca¬ 
demy),  Octavian  Taslaoanu  (ex  secretary  of  the  Astra  cultural  associa¬ 
tion  of  Sibiu  and  editor  of  Luceafarul),  Iorgu  G.  Toma  (former  coun¬ 
sellor  and  president  of  the  Suceava  Court  of  Justice),  Dimitrie  Mar- 
meliuc  (a  former  teacher,  at  the  lyeee  in  Cernauti),  Vasile  Osvada 
(former  manager  of  the  Agricola  Bank  of  Hunedoara),  Onisifor  Ghibu 
(a  leading  pedagogue,  former  inspector  general  of  the  Romanian 
schools  in  Transylvania),  submitted  to  Romania’s  Council  of  Ministers 
an  aide-memoire  on  behalf  of  the  scores  of  Romanian  refugees  from 
Transylvania  and  Bucovina,  declaring  : 

“We  wish  to  take  an  active  part  in  conquering  the  land  where  we  left  our 
parents.  (...)  We  believe  it  a  creditable  duty  for  us  that  —  in  the  current  war  — 
we  should  record  in  the  book  of  history  such  deeds  as  will  show  the  genera¬ 
tions  to  come  that  the  Romanians  from  the  subjugated  areas  fought  side  by  side 
with  the  soldiers  of  the  Kingdom  for  building  Greater  Romania  and  that  through 
their  blood  they  have  redeemed  the  political  unity  of  which  they  have  dreamt 
for  centuries.”  113 

The  wish  was  expressed  to  set  up  regiments  of  Romanians  from 
Transylvania  and  Bucovina 

“which  should  be  made  up  of  former  Romanian  soldiers  in  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  army,  having  come  to  Romania  during  the  war,  and  out  of  the  Romanian 
prisoners  in  Russia  who  will  have  to  be  brought  over  to  Romania.” 

The  memoire  pointed  out  that  the  Transylvanian  and  Bucovinan 
soldiers  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Romania  amounted  to  10 — 15,000, 
while  the  Romanian  prisoners  in  Russia  exceeded  100,000  —  a  number 
out  of  which  two  army  corps  could  be  organized.  It  concluded  with 
the  words  : 

“In  one  form  or  another,  we  want  to  discharge  our  blood  duty  to  Greater 
Romania.”  114 

But  the  autumn  of  1916  marked  no  progress  in  the  Romanian- 
Russian  negotiations.  It  was  only  after  the  fall  of  Bucharest  to  the 
Germans  that  the  Imperial  Government  agreed  on  exchanging  with 
Romania  15,00  Romanian  prisoners  against  15,000  Austrian  and 
German  prisoners.  In  early  December  1916.  the  Russian  authorities 
gave  their  consent  to  the  organization  of  a  training  camp  for  Roma¬ 
nian  prisoners  at  Darnitsa,  near  Kiev.  In  January  1917,  the  Romanian 
Government  sent)  Colonel  C.  G.  Pietraru  there,  in  order  to  address 
the  Romanian  prisoners  ;  following  his  report,  on  23  February  1917, 
the  Romanian  Minister  of  War  decided  to  set  up  the  Romanian  Vo¬ 
lunteer  Corps.  In  its  turn,  the  Russian  General  Staff  approved  the 
making  of  this  volunteer  corps  —  though  confined  to  barely  5,000 
men  —  permitting  its  recruitment  only  in  the  Moscow  region,  where 
Romanian  prisoners  were  in  small  numbers. 115 

The  Russian  revolution  of  February  1917  favourably  told  on  the 
Romanians’  action  of  organizing  a  volunteer  corps.  Within  short,  a 
large  number  of  Romanian  prisoners  flowed  into  the  Darnitsa  camp 
from  various  POW  camps,  not  only  from  the  Moscow  area. 
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Here  is  how  the  Austro-Hungarian  espionage  service  described 
the  organization  of  Romanian  volunteers  in  Russia  : 

“As  early  as  November  1916,  the  organization  of  a  corps  of  Romanian  volunteers 
began  in  the  Darnitsa  POW  camp.  All  Romanian  prisoners  of  war  were  taken 
away  from  other  camps,  concentrated  at  Darnitsa  and  in  March  1917  carried 
to  Kiev. 

The  initiative  for  organizing  a  corps  of  Romanian  volunteers  from  among  the 
Austro-Hungarian  prisoners  of  Romanian  nationality  proceeded  from  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Government,  and  it  Is  said  that  it  received  the  approval  of  the  former 
Russian  regime. 

The  recruitment  action  was  initially  carried  out  exclusively  by  envoys  of  the 
Romanian  Government  in  the  prisoner  camps  in  Russia,  but  later  on  this  pro¬ 
paganda  action  was  taken  over  by  Austro-Hungarian  citizens  in  Russia. 

In  order  to  promote  the  idea  of  Greater  Romania,  a  Committee  was  set  up 
in  Kiev,  headed  by  the  barrister  Boca,  doctor  of  law,  aged  45,  a  native  of 
Transylvania,  by  a  reserve  officer  and  by  the  teacher  Dobu$  of  Suceava,  a  lieute¬ 
nant  in  the  22nd  artillery  regiment. 

This  Committee  edits  a  weekly  review  entitled  Romania  Mare  (Greater  Roma¬ 
nia,  ed.),  which  is  published  in  Kiev,  much  care  being  taken  for  its  distribution 
in  all  prisoner  camps.  For  propaganda  purposes,  this  committee  moreover  issues 
a  large  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  instigating  against  Austria-Hungary, 
which  are  distributed  across  the  front  into  Hungary,  particularly  among  the  Ro¬ 
manian  regiments.  The  following  persons  work  as  agitators  at  the  service  of  this 
committee  :  Lieutenant  Maxim,  medical  officer  Unisca,  Dr.  Robu,  Dr.  Vescani,  Dr. 
Vasu,  Dr.  Juga,  student  Ionescu  and  Dr.  Capetear.  Through  instigating  speeches, 
through  spreading  exaggerated  news  about  the  ill  treatment  and  arbitrariness 
practiced  against  Romanians  in  Bucovina  and  Transylvania,  they  have  striven 
hard  to  win  the  prisoners  over  to  the  idea  of  Greater  Romania.  For  instance,  the 
weekly  Romania  Mare  has  recently  spread  a  concocted  piece  of  news  to  the 
effect  that  108  Romanians  had  been  hanged  in  Cernovtsy  after  the  reconquest 
of  the  city  by  the  Austrian  army.  Besides,  further  means  have  been  used  in 
order  to  lure  the  prisoners  of  war  in  the  Romanian  camp.  Many  prisoners  have 
been  granted  Romanian  citizenship  and  have  been  promised  to  be  granted  all 
personal  rights  of  which  they  were  deprived  In  Transylvania.  Moreover  each  pri¬ 
soner  who  volunteered  into  the  legion  was  promised  15  jugdre  of  land  1  )ugar 
or  iugar  =  0,557  ha)  after  the  abolition  of  large  estates.  Apparently  the  Romanian 
king  himself  sacrificed  for  this  purpose  one  third  of  his  entire  private  property. 
“In  January  1918,  as  it  is  rumoured,  the  Romanian  legion  was  about  the  size 
of  an  army  corps,  counting  15.000  rank  and  file  and  2,000  officers...  A  fair  share 
of  the  soldiers  were  initially  divided  among  Romanian  regiments,  but  now  the 
action  is  under  way  of  taking  them  from  those  regiments  and  concentrating  them 
within  the  corps  of  Romanian  volunteers. 

In  the  Birlad  area  (Moldavia,  ed.)  three  regiments  of  infantry  have  been  formed  — 
namely  Regiment  No.  1  Turda  (after  the  name  of  a  town  in  Transylvania), 
Regiment  No.  2  Alba-Iulia  (Gyulafehervar  —  Karlsburg),  Regiment  No.  3  Severin. 
The  last  mentioned  one  seems  to  be  still  in  Kishinev. 

A  couple  of  battalions  of  both  Regiment  1  and  Regiment  2  went  on  the  river 
Pruth  in  early  January,  partly  in  order  to  prevent  the  Russian  from  leaving, 
partly  in  order  to  curb  the  latter’s  plunder.  The  strength  of  one  company  is 
about  150 — 100  well-armed  men. 

Each  regiment  consists  of  three  battalions  having  four  companies,  each  of  the  latter 
including  four  platoons  with  5  groups  (eight  men  and  a  chief  for  each  group). 
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For  the  time  being  the  army  corps  has  no  artillery  or  cavalry  of  its  own.  Artil¬ 
lery  and  cavalry  are  attributed  to  the  respective  units  from  the  Romanian  army. 
Besides,  a  battalion  of  mountain  troops  has  been  made  up  of  volunteers  (cyclists, 
skiers,  machine-gun  operators  and  mine-throwers)  now  attached  to  an  already 
existing  regiment  of  mountain  troops,  made  up  of  Romanians  from  the  Kingdom. 
This  regiment  is  to  be  found  at  Neamt  (Moldavia,  ed.)  being  commanded  by 
Prince  Carol  (later  on  King  Carol  II,  ed.).  The  commander  of  the  corps  is 
Colonel  Olteanu,  the  commander  of  the  First  Regiment  is  Buricescu. 

The  officers  who  have  joined  as  volunteers  are  usually  left  with  their  earlier 
rank,  nevertheless  the  period  of  prisonership  is  considered  on  their  promotion. 
In  order  to  ensure  the  necessary  commissioned  officers,  a  six -month  officer 
school  was  set  up  at  Boto^ani  for  volunteers  with  a  stage  of  at  least  one  year, 
but  those  who  had  already  graduated  from  an  officer  school  in  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary  only  attend  a  one-month  course  at  this  school. 

Non-commissioned  officers  are  trained  in  a  school  for  special  fighting  means 
at  close  range  :  mine-throwers,  hand-grenades  and  French  automatic  rifles. 
Privates  are  only  promoted  if  they  cut  a  particularly  good  figure  in  the  battle¬ 
field.  Larger  concentration  stations  for  Romanian  volunteers  are  to  be  found 
at  Bakhmut  and  Elez.”  i,e 

On  10  April,  at  the  assembly  of  the  Volunteer  Corps  just  being  orga¬ 
nized,  the  proposal  was  made  to  draw  up  a  Manifesto  to  the  Provision¬ 
al  Government  and  to  the  government  of  all  allied  and  neutral  coun¬ 
tries  in  order  to  acquaint  them  with  the  decision  of  the  Romanians 
from  Austria-Hungary  to  fight  for  liberating  the  Romanian  territories 
ruled  by  the  dual  empire  and  for  their  reunification  to  Romania.  In 
his  speech  before  that  assembly,  the  volunteer  Pompiliu  Nistor  pointed 
out  : 

“It  would  be  a  crime  if  our  voice  were  not  heard  at  least  today,  if  now  too 
we  failed  to  have  our  say,  through  which  we  ought  to  show  that  our  war  too 
is  waged  in-  the  name  of  democracy,  in  the  name  of  the  elementary  right  of 
each  people  capable  of  life  to  decide  upon  its  destiny  by  itself,  by  itself  to 
choose  the  state  it  wants  to  form  or  to  join.  Our  entire  being  as  volunteers 
relies  on  the  condition  of  solving  self-determination’  to  the  effect  of  each  people’s 
union  within  one  national  and  independent  state.” 117 

The  Darnitsa  Declaration  went  a  long  way  towards  demonstrating  the 
ideal  for  which  the  entire  Romanian  people  had  risen  to  struggle  : 
“Nowadays,  when  we  Romanians,  like  the  other  subjugated  nations,  have  become 
convinced  definitively  that  our  existence  as  Romanians  is  no  longer  possible 
within  the  framework  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  State,  we  who  in  our  language, 
in  our  culture,  in  our  social  structure  as  well  as  in  our  entire  ethnical  and  poli¬ 
tical  entity  form  but  one  body,  undivided  from  the  other  constitutive  parts  of 
the  Romanian  nation,  we  demand  with  unflinching  will  our  incorporation  into 
free  Romania  in  order  to  form  one  homeland  together  with  her.” 

The  first  echelon  organized  —  including  1,200  Transylvanian  volun¬ 
teers  from  the  POW  camps  in  Russia  —  left  for  the  Romanian  front 
in  early  June  1917,  Here  is  how  Onisifor  Ghibu  described  the  passage 
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through  Kishinev  station  of  the  train  with  Transylvanian  volunteers 
making  for  Ia$i  : 

“5.30  p.m.  :  Here  are  those  so  eagerly  expected.  A  long  train,  decorated  with 
verdure,  from  which  tri-coloured  flags  and  bits  of  national  songs  detached  them¬ 
selves...  There  was  an  immense  crowd  on  the  platform...  People  went  out  into 
the  square  of  the  station,  the  volunteers  in  Romanian  uniform  formed  compa¬ 
nies,  each  with  its  flag  and  division  :  ‘The  Mure?  Valley1,  ‘The  Apuseni  Moun¬ 
tains’,  ‘Maramure?’  etc.  A  speech  was  made  by  Captain  Simion  Murafa  of  So- 
roca  (Bessarabia)  who  offered  them  a  Romanian  tri-coloured  flag  from  the 
Moldavians,  in  order  to  hoist  it  on  their  behalf  on  the  tower  of  Alba  Iulia  cita¬ 
del.  It  was  taken  overy  by  Victor  Deleu  of  Salaj  who,  on  behalf  of  the  1,200 
volunteers,  said  :  ‘We  swear  to  take  this  flag  into  Transylvania’s  capital  or  to 
die  in  its  folds  on  our  way  to  Alba  Iulia.’  The  choir  of  the  Transylvanians  con¬ 
ducted  by  Aurel  Medrea  sang  •  ‘Awake  Ye  All  Romanians’,  ‘Our  Flag  Reads 
Union’,  ‘The  Dorobanfi  (traditional  infantrymen,  ed.)  Are  Coming’,  ‘The  Exile’... 
In  this  place  they  sounded  with  extraordinary  force  which  miraculously  uplift¬ 
ed  our  souls...  The  reply  was  given  by  Victor  Deleu  who  thanked  for  the  ‘mo¬ 
ral  force  they  had  given  the  Transylvanians  today  on  their  road  to  the  loftiest 
national  duty’.  On  their  departure,  when  the  train  rolled  out  of  the  station 
towards  Ia$i,  shouts  were  heard  :  'See  you  again  in  Alba  Iulia.’  ” 1,8 

During  the  subsequent  period,  organized  groups  of  Transylvanian 
volunteers  continued  arriving  from  Russia  on  the  free  territory  of 
Romania.  In  his  report  to  the  War  Ministry  on  2  April  1918,  Colonel 
C.  G.  Pietraru  pointed  out  that  the  detachments  of  volunteers  organized 
and  sent  over  to  Romania  included 

“396  officers  and  9,721  privates  out  of  the  about  120,009  prisoners  of  Romanian 
origin,” 

i.e  a  proportion  of  8  43  per  cent.  Colonel  Pietraru  moreover  made  the 
assessment  that 

“it  is  a  highly  satisfactory  result,  in  which  the  Romanian  country  and  nation 
ought  to  take  pride.  (...)  From  the  moral  point  of  view,  we  have  obtained  admi¬ 
rable  results,  for  this  mighty  manifestation  of  our  brothers  beyond  the  Carpa¬ 
thians  has  shown  all  cur  great  allies  that  Romania’s  struggle  in  order  to  unite 
with  the  regions  inhabited  by  Romanians  beyond  the  Carpathians  is  not  a  fight 
for  annexation,  decided  by  cabinets  and  diplomacy  and  supported  by  the  armed 
forces,  but  rather  the  strongly  asserted  will  of  brothers  separated  through  the 
hostilities  of  times  and  the  wickedness  of  neighbours  to  unite  together  in  the 
face  of  all  hardships  they  will  have  to  endure.  This  is  a  splendid  manifestation 
of  the  right  to  free  national  life,  which  has  been  seen  and  assessed  at  its  true 
value  not  only  by  the  Russians,  but  also  —  and  even  more  particularly  —  by 
numerous  representatives  of  our  allies  in  Russia  :  French,  English,  Italian,  Bel¬ 
gian,  Serbian,  Czech  and  Polish,” 11(1  the  report  mentioned  with  full  justification. 

Motivating  the  intense  activity  carried  on  by  the  Transylvanian  Roma¬ 
nians  on  the  territory  of  revolutionary  Russia,  the  newspaper  Ardealul 
emphasized  : 

“The  national  committees  in  Transylvania  and  Bucovina  have  no  longer  operat¬ 
ed  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war...  (...)  Today,  nobody  speaks  any  longer  on 
behalf  of  our  people  under  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  Under  such  cir- 
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cumstances,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  free  Romanians,  to  be  found  in  Russia 
and  Romania,  as  prisoners,  volunteers  and  refugees,  should  speak  on  behalf  of 
those  left  at  home  under  the  oppressive  heel.  We  needed  them,  so  that  Europe 
may  know  what  we  want.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  on  2  January  1918,  in 
Odessa,  a  National  Committee  of  Romanians  from  Austria-Hungary  was  elected, 
meant  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  similar  committees  of  the  other  nationali¬ 
ties  with  a  view  to  attaining  our  common  goal.”120 

That  National  Committee  formed  at  a  section  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Nationalities  Oppressed  in  Austria-Hungary,  with  its 
headquarters  in  Kiev. 

The  newspaper  evidenced  the  fact  that 
“Through  the  Russian  revolution  of  1917,  even  Russia’s  wronged  peoples  reached 
liberty,  for  which  they  had  been  struggling  for  centuries.  The  national  and 
democratic  idea  struck  such  deep  roots  that  one  could  hardly  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  a  return  to  the  old  state  of  affairs  (...)  It  is  impossible  for  (...)  the 
act  of  historical  justice  performed  for  the  oppressed  peoples  in  the  Turkey  and 
Russia,  not  to  be  performed  also  for  those  in  Austria-Hungary  ;  the  collapse  of 
Turkey  and  Czarist  Russia  cannot  but  be  followed  by  the  downfall  of  Mediaeval 
Austria.”  121 

The  conclusion  of  the  respective  article  in  Ardealul  emphosized 
more  particularly  that 

“Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Romanians,  Czechs,  Slovaks  and  others  to  be  found 
in  Russia  raise  their  voice  against  Austria  at  the  loudest  and  claim  that  Europe 
and  the  world  should  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  under  no  pretence  will 
they  unite  with  such  an  injustice.”  122 

In  its  turn,  the  newspaper  Romania  noua,  which  took  the  place 
of  Ardealul,  published  a  declaration  in  its  24  January  1918  issue  on 
the  acknowledgement  of  the  peoples’  right  to  decide  their  fate  by 
themselves,  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Romanian  provinces  r 

“Beginning  today,  when  all  Romanians  must  celebrate  the  recollection  of 
the  first  union  between  two  Romanian  Lands  in  1859,  we  who  are  here  in 
keeping  with  our  starting  point  no  longer  consider  ourselves  Transylvanians, 
Bucovinans  etc.  as  w»e  have  done  so  far,  and  no  longer  consider  ourselves  barely 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  same  people,  but  citizens  of  the  same  unitary 
Romanian  State,  citizens  of  the  new  Romania  of  all  Romanians,  with  the  same 
duties  to  each  of  its  parts,  with  the  same  rights.  From  now  on  we  are  going 
to  be  at  the  same  time  soldiers  of  this  Romania,  for  whose  happiness  and  streng¬ 
thening  we  wish  to  fight  with  any  weapon  that  may  become  necessary  (...)  Each 
of  us  must  realize  that  our  salvation  can  only  be  found  in  a  new  Romania  of 
all  Romanians.  It  is  for  achieving  this  new  Romania  that  we  shall  work,  it  is 
for  achieving  it  that  we  shall  die  if  need  be."  123 

As  early  as  the  first  days  of  the  European  war,  the  Romanian 
emigres  concentrated  their  efforts  with  a  view  to  ensuring  the  mate¬ 
rial  basis  of  their  national  movement.  On  6  August  1914,  America, 
the  press  organ  of  the  Union  of  Romanian  Societies  in  America  (USRA) 
announced  the  opening  of  a  collection  for  the  Romanian  National  Fund 
in  America  ;  the  action  assumed  large  proportions  in  subsequent  years, 
enjoying  the  adhesion  and  support  of  the  emigrants  throughout  the 
Untied  States  as  well  as  of  the  Romanians  in  Canada.  Romania’s  entry 
in  the  war  was  a  decisive  moment  in  mobilizing  the  political,  material 
and  moral  energies  of  the  Romanians  everywhere,  including  those  be¬ 
yond  the  Ocean.  Reproducing  cables  of  the  international  news  agencies 
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or  information  from  European  and  North  American  publications,  the 
Romanian-American  journals  regularly  informed  readers  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  operations  carried  out  by  the  Romanian  army  in  Transylvania, 
Oltenia  and  Dobruja,  while  publishing  commentaries  of  their  own  with 
ample  arguments,  on  the  political  conditions  that  had  determined  Ro¬ 
mania’s  engagement  in  the  military  conflict. 124  “Facing  the  historic 
events  of  our  nation,”  the  newspaper  America  called  to  unity  on  3 
September  1916,  announcing  an  appeal  “To  all  Romanian  Americans” 
so  that  “we  may  start  working  and  do  our  duty  of  Romanians  to  a 
man”  through  all  existing  organizations  and  publications.  At  the  same 
time,  the  desire  was  manifest  of  some  Romanians  in  America  and  Ca¬ 
nada.  to  return  to  their  native  country,  in  order  to  serve  it  under  the 
critical  circumstances  it  underwent.  Thus,  several  Romanian  emigres 
to  the  United  States  —  born  in  Gorj  county  of  Oltenia  —  requested 
the  support  of  the  Romanian  Foreign  Minister  in  order  to  return 

“to  our  homes,  to  do  our  duty  to  the  country.”125 

The  Romanian  Government  examined  the  possibility  of  capitaliz¬ 
ing  on  the  patriotic  energies  scattered  beyond  the  country’s  frontiers  ; 
in  1916  it  addressed  a  memorandum  on  the  setting  up  of  “Legions  of 
Romanians”,  while  underlining  the  importance  of  their  participation 
in  military  operations. 120  The  document  recommended  that  the  Ro¬ 
manians 

“in  America,  forced  to  seek  their  livelihood  far  from  their  native  land,  should 
organize  themselves  militarily  for  the  Western  front,  fighting  side  by  side  with 
the  French,  English,  and  Americans  (...)” 127 

The  new  political  and  military  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
United  States  joining  the  First  World  War  in  the  spring  of  1917  gave 
considerable  impetus  to  the  national  movement  of  the  Romanians  in 
America  and  Canada.  The  circles  of  emigrants  realized  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  importance  of  their  adoptive  country’s  involvement  in  the  con¬ 
flagration  as  regarded  both  the  improvement  of  the  ratio  of  military 
forces  in  favour  of  Romania  and  her  allies,  and  the  direct  political  and 
military  contribution  America  made  to  achieving  the  Romanian  nation¬ 
al  desideratum. 

Bringing  out  into  bold  relief  the  standpoint  adopted  by  all  Ro¬ 
manian  emigrants  in  the  U.S.A.  after  Washington’s  declaration  of  war 
on  Germany,  on  6  April  1917,  a  Romanian  journal  published  in  Ohio 
stated  among  other  things  : 

“If  somebody  rejoices  at  Romania’s  joining  the  war,  then  we,  Romanians,  rejoice 
more  The  United  States  joining  the  Allies  also  means  that  Romania  is  now 
closer  to  seeing  her  dream  come  true  and  that  we,  Transylvanian  Romanians, 
can  have  greater  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  the  tyrannical  yoke  that  has  oppressed 
us  for  centuries.”  128 

Having  met  in  their  yearly  general  assembly  at  Detroit  on  1  July 
1917,  the  leadership  of  the  Romanian-American  ethnical  center  sent 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  a  message  stating  in  part  : 

“The  USRA,  meeting  at  its  annual  convention  in  Detroit  and  representing  the 
Romanian  people  in  the  United  States,  takes  the  liberty  at  this  critical  time 


undergone  by  the  country,  to  assure  you  of  our  unconditional  support  and 
unflinching  loyalty  to  our  new  adoptive  motherland.”  129 

The  answer  received  from  Washington  said  that  the  chief  of  the 
American  executive  appreciated  the  loyal  attitude  and  political  com¬ 
mitment  of  the  group  of  Romanian  Americans. 

Besides  the  blood  sacrifices  which  numerous  Romanian  emigrants 
in  the  United  States  made,  having  enlisted  in  the  American  expeditio¬ 
nary  corps  and  having  fought  on  the  front  in  France,  their  material 
contribution  undoubtedly  was  an  aspect  of  particular  significance  in 
their  general  engagement  in  the  war  effort  of  the  United  States.  As 
early  as  10  June  1917,  the  newspaper  America  launched  the  first  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Romanian  Americans  with  a  view  to  sharing  in  the  public 
war  loan  required  by  the  United  States  Administration  (The  Liberty 
Loan)  ;  on  18  January  1919,  the  sums  of  money  deposited  by  the  Ro¬ 
manian  societies  members  of  USRA  amounted  to  1,246,550  dollars.  J30 
Foremost  places  were  taken  by  the  Biruinta  (Victory)  institution  of 
Warren,  Ohio,  with  330,000  dollars.  Carpatina  of  Cleveland  with  47,300 
dollars  and  Plugarul  roman  (The  Romanian  Ploughman)  of  Youngstown 
with  72,950  dollars.  The  contribution  of  Romanian  Americans  to  the 
war  loans  rose  to  5.3  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  bonds  bought 
by  the  immigrant  population  of  the  United  States  while  the  entire 
Romanian  ethnical  group  only  embodied  0.2  percent  of  the  foreign- 
born  North- American  population.  For  instance,  the  Romanian  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  ahead  of  the  group  of  Swedish  emigrants  in  the  U.S.A.  who, 
although  accounting  for  4.5  per  cent  of  the  immigrant  population,  only 
contributed  4.1  per  cent  to  the  total  loans  contracted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  from  the  groups  of  immigrants.  131 

In  May  1917,  a  mission  of  Romanians  headed  by  Vasile  Lucaciu 
and  Vasile  Stoica,  Transylvanian  political  refugees  to  the  Romanian 
Kingdom,  left  for  the  U.S.A.  Although  it  was  an  unofficial  mission,  132 
it  enjoyed  the  agreement  of  the  Romanian  Government  as  well  as  the 
consent  of  Andrews,  U.S.  charge  d’affaires  in  Ia?i,  and  of  France’s 
minister  in  Iasi,  Romania’s  temporary  capital.  133  The  aim  of  the  Luca- 
ciu-Stoica  mission  was  that  of  propagating  the  idea  of  the  union  be¬ 
tween  Transylvania  and  Romania  and  of  preparing  the  organization  of 
a  unit  of  volunteers  from  among  the  Transylvanian  emigrants.  13'* 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  in  the  United  States,  through  a 
letter  to  State  Secretary  Robert  Lansing,  Vasile  Stoica  offered  an  over¬ 
all  report  on  the  cause  of  the  Romanians’  struggle  for  national  unity  : 

“Since  its  arrival  in  America,  the  Romanian  Patriotic  Mission  has  incessantly 
been  active  among  its  fellow-countrymen  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
from  Transylvania  and  Hungary.  The  idea  guiding  its  actions  is  the  same  that 
inspired  all  political  and  military  manifestations  of  the  Transylvanian  Roma¬ 
nians  who  during  this  war  have  nevertheless  been  able  to  maintain  their  opi¬ 
nion,  that  is  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Romania  and  her  allies  all  the  forces  of 
our  people  in  Transylvania  and  elsewhere,  wherever  the  Hungarian  oppression 

may  have  scattered  them.  As  a  member  of  the  Romanian  Patriotic  Mission  and 
as  a  Transylvanian  Romanian,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
about  the  following  facts  :  Since  the  beginning  of  the  great  world  war,  we, 
Transylvanian  Romanians,  counting  nearly  four  million,  oppressed  by  the  chau- 
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vinistic  policy  of  the  Magyar  governments,  have  known  that  the  war  will  bring 
us  freedom  and  that  liberty  shall  be  ours  through  the  struggle  of  the  Allies  and 
of  the  Romanian  Kingdom.  We  have  all  shared  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
defeat  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  German  armies  will  spell  new  life  for  our 
people  ;  our  attitude  has  therefore  harmonized  with  this  convinction.  The  Tran¬ 
sylvanian  Romanians  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe  were  to  be 
found  particularly  in  Romania  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries  refused  to  enlist 
in  the  Austro-Hungarian  regiments,  fearing  that  the  latter  would  be  sent  to 
Alsace  and  Galicia  in  an  oppressive  war.  Those  of  the  Transylvanian  Romanians 
who  were  in  Transylvania  and  had  the  luck  to  be  able  to  cross  the  frontier, 
all  passed  into  Romania  and  immediately  offered  their  services  to  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Government.  Among  them  there  was  a  large  number  of  intellectuals  and 
young  literati.  One  of  them  was  also  the  author  of  this  information  report  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Your  Excellency.  Most  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  regiments  including 
Romanians  from  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  and  of  the  Czech  regiments,  being 
sent  to  Galicia,  Serbia  and  later  on  to  Italy,  surrendered  to  the  Russians,  Ser¬ 
bians  and  Italians.  In  April  1917,  there  were  more  than  100,000  Transylvanian 
Romanians  in  Russia,  while  those  who  surrendered  to  the  Serbians  and  Italians 
now  amount  to  nearly  15,000.  When  Romania  declared  war  on  Austria-Hungary, 
we,  Romanians  of  Transylvania,  had  not  a  moment’s  hesitation  in  doing  our 
duty.  Supported  up  to  this  day  by  those  who  were  compelled  to  leave  Austria- 
Hungary  before  us,  we  have  made  every  effort  to  assist  Romania  and  her 
allies.” 

And  the  letter  pointed  out  : 

*1.  The  Transylvanian  Romanians  who  were  in  Romania  enlisted  as  volunteers 
in  the  Romanian  army,  which  now  includes  over  100,000  solidiers  and  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers,  as  well  as  more  than  1,500  officers  of  Transylvanian  descent. 
(General  Mo?oiu,  now  commanding  the  13th  Division,  and  General  Dragalina, 
who  died  heroically  at  the  command  of  the  first  army  during  its  victory  at  Tirgu 
Jiu,  were  Transylvanians,  former  officers  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army). 

2.  The  Transylvanian  Romanians  who  were  in  America  when  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany,  therefore  becoming  our  ally, 
volunteered  in  the  American  Army  in  great  numbers.  Five  thousand  (5000)  Tran¬ 
sylvanian  Romanians  are  now  discharging  duties  in  this  army,  which  fights  for 
the  same  principles  of  freedom  as  the  Romanian  army  in  the  Moldavian  Car¬ 
pathians.  The  recent  declaration  of  war  of  the  United  States  against  Germany 
offered  deep  satisfaction  to  the  Romanians  in  the  American  Army  and  enhanced 
their  zeal  for  war  :  from  now  on,  they  hope  to  meet  face  to  face  with  the 
hereditary  enemies  of  our  nation  and  to  avenge,  through  the  victory  of  the 
American  armies  at  least  a  small  part  of  our  sufferings,  which  the  Hungarians 
have  inflicted  upon  us  for  centuries.  The  number  of  these  volunteers  could  be 
even  greater  if  they  gathered  within  one  unit,  without  being  scattered  among 
soldiers  of  various  descents. 

3.  As  soon  as  Romania  declared  war,  the  Transylvanian  Romanians  who  were 
held  prisoner  in  Russia  demanded  the  permission  of  the  Romanian  and  Russian 
governments  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Romanian  army.  The  Romanian  Govern¬ 
ment  entrusted  this  matter  to  Colonel  C.  G.  Pietraru  and  sent  him  to  Russia 
in  order  to  reach  an  agreement  with  both  the  Transylvanian  Volunteers  and 
with  the  Russian  authorities  Unfortunately,  under  the  old  Russian  regime,  use¬ 
less  obstacles  were  raised  in  the  way  of  this  project  which  enjoyed  the  cordial 
approval  of  the  chief  of  the  General  Staff,  General  Alexeyev.  Since  the  Rus- 
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sian  revolution,  the  cause  of  our  volunteers  has  made  headway.  On  13/26  April 

1917,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Darnitsa,  near  Kiev,  participated  in  by  1,340  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  Transylvanian  Romanian  prisoners,  respectively  223  commissioned 
■officers,  447  non-commissioned  officers  and  680  soldiers.  This  assembly,  which 
speaks  on  behalf  of  100,000  Romanians  from  Transylvania,  Hungary  and  Buco¬ 
vina,  but  represents  the  opinion  of  four  million  Romanians,  has  drafted  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  issue  of  the  Romanians  oppressed  by  Austria-Hungary  and  addressed 
it  to  the  Provisional  Russian  Government,  the  Council  of  Delegates  of  Wor¬ 
kers  and  Soldiers  and  to  the  embassies  and  legations.  The  report,  which  we 
recently  received  in  Iasi,  shows  that  this  activity  has  yielded  very  fine  fruits. 
Most  of  the  volunteers  are  already  training  for  the  front  in  Romania.  Owing 
to  difficulties  of  communication  I  am  not  yet  aware  of  their  exact  number.  In 
Ia?i,  within  the  framework  of  grandiose  ceremonies,  they  took  the  oath  before 
His  Majesty  King  Ferdinand. 

Our  delegations  now  work  on  organizing,  equipping  and  conveying  those  who 
are  still  scattered  in  various  concentration  camps  in  Russia.  And  if  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Russia  changes,  ‘our  corps  of  Transylvanian  volunteers’  may  increase 
■daily  and,  being  endowed  with  all  up-to-date  military  equipment,  shall  form 
a  new  force  among  the  Romanian  army. 

4.  The  Romanian  Trnnsvlvanians  who  have  fallen  prisoner  in  Italy  are  of  the 
same  blood,  share  the  same  education  and  the  same  convictions.  They  are  wait¬ 
ing,  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  they  are  ready  to  fight  for  freedom  and 
national  liberation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  send  Your  Excellency,  by  way  of  information,  a  copy 
of  the  report  drawn  up  by  the  Transylvanian  Romanian  volunteers  at  Darnitsa 
on  13/26  April  1917,  and  to  assure  Your  Excellency  that  the  Romanians  from 
Transylvania,  Hungary  and  Bucovina  are  prepared  for  any  sacrifice,  wherever 
they  are  —  in  all  Allied  countries  and  especially  in  America,  where  they  tasted 
the  true  benefits  of  freedom.”  135 

As  part  of  a  meeting  organized  at  Sharou,  Pennsylvania,  on  9 
September  1917,  a  telegram  was  addressed  to  President  Wilson,  de¬ 
nouncing  the  oppression  suffered  by  the  Romanians  in  Austria-Hungary 
and  stating  in  conclusion  : 

“We  wish  to  cooperate  in  translating  into  life  the  ideas  proclaimed  by  Your 
Excellency  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  that  is  why  we  beg  Your  Excellency 
to  show  us  the  way  and  means  through  which  we  could  cooperate  with  the 
glorious  army  of  the  United  States  on  any  front,  for  achieving  our  national  ideal 
and  for  breaking  the  fetters  of  the  century-old  slavery  imposed  by  the  Magyar 
oligarchy,  in  order  to  make  Greater  Romania  —  which  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  satisfactions  of  the  civilized  world.”136 

The  United  States  declaration  of  war  on  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  found  the  movement  for  the  organization  of  Romanian  volun¬ 
teers  in  full  swing,  so  that  President  Wilson’s  Appeal  of  20  April  for 
voluntary  enlistment  in  the  U.S.  forces  was  answered  by  upwards  of 
0,000  Romanians.  Their  number  increased  in  subsequent  months  to 
17,000,  while  the  later  introduction  of  obligatory  conscription  for  U.S. 
citizens  and  the  granting  of  North  American  citizenship  to  all  emigrants 
enrolling  in  the  volunteer  units  on  9  May  1918,  caused  the  number  of 
Romanians  under  the  colours  in  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of 

1918,  to  rise  to  about  32 — 35,000  men.137  Among  them,  many  fought 
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in  the  expeditionary  corps  in  France,  most  of  them  in  the  37th  Ohic» 
division,  laying  down  their  lives  or  making  sacrifices  for  the  Allied 
victory  and  at  the  same  time  for  fulfilling  the  Romanian  people’s  ideal 
of  national  unity. 138 

Significant  as  to  the  human  war  effort  of  the  Romanian  emigres 
in  the  United  States  during  the  First  World  War  is  a  declaration  made 
by  Congressman  John  Copper,  who,  paying  homage  to  the  exemplary 
patriotic  attitude  of  the  Transylvanian  Romanians  enlisted  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Army,  asserted  on  the  occasion  of  the  national  rally  of  the  Roma¬ 
nians  held  in  Youngstown  on  9  March  1918  that  in  terms  of  numbers, 
the  Romanians  in  America  had  given  the  U.S.  Army  more  soldiers 
than  any  other  American  population  and  that  he  felt  bound  to  praise 
particularly  the  Romanians  of  Youngstown  who  had  surpassed  all  the 
other  colonists,  yielding  hundreds  of  volunteers  to  the  American  Army. 
He  added  that  their  sacrifice  was  not  of  the  American,  but  of  the 
Romanian  nation  primarily.  Through  the  victory  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies,  Romania  would  be  redeemed  and  the  entire  Romanian 
nation  would  be  called  to  a  new,  free  and  democratic  life.  139. 

The  Romanian  Patriotic  Mission,  coming  to  the  United  States  in 
the  summer  of  1917,  also  played  an  important  role  in  informing  public 
opinion,  the  political  circles  and  press  in  America  on  the  Romanian 
people’s  national  aspirations.  Such  an  action  became  predominant  also- 
because  of  the  sympathy  which  Austria-Hungary  still  enjoyed  among 
both  public  opinion  and  European  political  circles.  This  explains  why 
on  7  December  1917,  justifying  before  the  Senate  the  United  States' 
decision  to  declare  war  on  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  Wilson  insisted  on 
specifying  that  America  had  no  intention  to  dismember  the  Dual  Mo¬ 
narchy  ;  it  also  explains  why  in  his  famous  “14  points”  of  8  January 
1918,  the  American  President  confined  himself  to  speaking  about  “the 
autonomous  development  of  the  peoples  in  Austria-Hungary.”  Given 
this  state  of  affairs,  it  was  obvious  that  at  the  moment  the  struggle  of 
the  Romanians  for  enfranchisement  and  for  national  and  state  unity 
was  not  understood  in  America,  very  much  as  many  people  hardly 
knew  even  Romania’s  geographical  position.  Therefore,  the  tireless  ef¬ 
forts,  eventually  crowned  with  success,  made  by  the  emigrants  and  by 
Romania’s  representatives  in  order  to  change  things  appear  as  all  the 
more  justified  and  praiseworthy.  140 

Soon  after  the  initiation  of  the  diplomatic  mission, 141  with  the 
support  of  the  Romanians  in  the  United  States,  rallies  started  being 
organized  in  various  cities  for  the  purpose  of  informing  public  opinion 
on  Romania’s  unflinching  resolve  to  continue  the  war  side  by  side 
with  the  Allies.  Doctor  C.  Angelescu’s  visits  to  the  Romanian  colonists 
became  opportunities  for  great  manifestations  of  a  national  nature.  For 
instance,  in  Chicago  in  February  1918,  an  enthusiastic  march  through 
the  city,  with  Romanian  and  American  flags,  was  followed  by  a 
meeting  of  the  6,000  Romanian  emigrants,  who  demonstrated  for  the 
Romanian  people’s  right  to  shape  their  fate  by  themselves.  The  re¬ 
solutions  and  motions  adopted  on  that  occasion  as  well  as  at  other 
rallies  organized  in  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Indiana  Harbor  and  elsewhere  142 
embodied  the  expression  of  the  Romanian  American  population’s  will 
to  contribute  to  their  utmost  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  national 
ideal.  They*  once  again  demonstrated  to  world  public  opinion  the 
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hardships  and  sufferings  undergone  by  the  Romanians  inside  the  dual 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  while  counteracting  the  corruption  and  the 
defamatory  propaganda  staged  by  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
•agencies  in  America. 143 

Besides  the  Lucaciu-Stoica  mission  and  the  members  of  the  first 
diplomatic  representation  in  Washington,  sustained  actions  were  carried 
out  by  Romanian  scientists  and  intellectuals  coming  to  the  U.SA.  for 
scientific  and  cultural  activities.  Foremost  among  them  was  Professor 
Paul  P.  Negulescu,  known  to  the  academic  circles  of  Chicago ; 
Dr.  Nicolae  Lupu  ;  engineers  G.  Orghidan  and  O.  Spirescu  ;  Dr.  George 
Stanculescu  ;  the  actress  Agatha  Birsescu,  who  gave  a  number  of  per¬ 
formances  at  Cleveland,  Youngstown  and  Detroit,  as  part  of  political 
and  cultural  actions  organized  by  the  Romanian  National  Committee 
in  the  first  half  of  1917,  resulting  in  the  collection  of  22,904.67  dollars 
and  the  purchase  of  two  ambulance  cars  for  the  Romanian  Red  Cross.  144 

On  the  publication  of  the  English  language  review  Roumania  in 
'Chicago,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote  to  its  editor,  Professor 
P.  Negulescu,  wishing  him  success  with  the  Romanian  American  review, 
and  stating  that  the  latter  would  render  genuine  service  along  the 
road  he  was  following  first  of  all  through  awakening  the  American 
citizens  of  Romanian  descent,  by  pointing  out  to  them  their  full  duty 
as  American  citizens  and,  in  the  second  place,  through  arousing  the 
Americans,  whether  Romanian-born  or  not,  in  order  to  help  the  Red 
Cross  and  to  offer  assistance  for  the  victims  of  the  war  in  Romania, 
bringing  tc  their  knowledge  the  suffering  of  Romania  and  of  her 
people,  as  well  as  the  necessity  to  support  her  against  Austria- 
Hungary.  145 

It  was  at  the  same  moment  that  the  Romanian-American  Red 
Cross  Association  launched  a  campaign  of  its  own  among  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  and  the  Romanians,  with  a  view  to  collecting  aid  for  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Red  Cross  ;  following  the  lectures  delivered  in  various  American 
cities,  by  the  end  of  1917  it  had  managed  to  colect  28,000  dollars, 
sent  to  this  country  in  the  form  of  medicines  and  drugs.  14G 

The  events  in  early  1918  and  the  worsening  of  Romania’s  mi¬ 
litary  situation,  which  made  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Central 
Powers  inevitable,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  stage  in  the  activity 
of  the  Romanians  overseas.  Seeing  the  hesitations  of  Western  political 
circles  —  particularly  of  those  in  the  United  States  and  Britain  — 
In  accepting  the  idea  of  the  consistent  and  integral  application  of 
the  right  to  self-determination,  and  faced  the  intensified  propaganda 
hostile  to  the  Romanian  aspirations,  the  Romanian  emigres  directed 
their  campaign  along  three  main  lines  :  the  necessity  to  liquidate 
Austria-Hungary  ;  the  emphasis  on  the  Romanian  people’s  will  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  struggle  for  completing  state  unity  ;  combating  slanderous 
propaganda  and  demonstrating  that  the  Romanian  claims  were  justified. 
An  important  role  was  played  by  the  setting  up  of  the  Romanian 
Orthodox  Bishoprio  in  North  America  and  its  union  with  the  Bucharest 
Metropolitan  See  —  an  action  with  deep  political  significance  achieved 
on  10  March  1918  as  part  of  a  vast  patriotic  demonstration  at  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio,  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  Romanian  Legation, 
and  of  an  impressive  number  of  American  politicians  and  journalists. 
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Later  on,  the  chairman  of  the  assembly,  loan  Podea,  stated  : 

“The  setting  up  of  the  Bishopric  and  its  subordination  to  the  Metropolitan  See 
in  Bucharest  was  primarily  a  political  act.  In  order  to  administer  24  com¬ 
munities  it  was  not  indispensable  to  change  the  Eparchy  into  a  Bishopric,  but 
that  was  the  only  form  of  expressing  the  wish  to  union  of  the  Romanians  in 
the  enslaved  regions  with  the  Kingdom  of  Romania.”  147 

The  speeches  made  at  the  festive  meeting  of  the  assembly  on 
the  next  day  evidenced  the  profound  meaning  and  significance  of  that 
political  action  in  the  struggle  for  the  Romanian  people’s  liberty  and 
unity.  Having  described  the  purpose  of  Romania’s  joining  the  war, 
Romania’s  minister  to  Washington  stated  in  part  : 

“Too  hard  have  the  Transylvanians  been  oppressed  and  our  wish  has  been 
to  give  freedom  to  them  too.  Our  allies  also  know  fairly  well  how  and  why 
we  joined  the  war,  even  America  knows  —  this  strong  country  in  which  we 
are  today.  The  grandiose  action  which  you  have  performed  now,  when  150,000 
Romanians  from  Hungary  and  Transylvania  have  sworn  loyalty  to  Romania, 
testifies  to  the  feelings  pervading  the  Romanian  race  under  foreign  rule.  Our 
history  shall  record  this  fine  demonstration  among  the  greatest  events  in  our 
life.”  I4S  The  assembly  ended  to  the  tunes  of  “Awake  Ye  All  Romanians”  and 
“The  Stars  and  Stripes”,  later  taken  over  from  Westminster  Cathedral  by  the 
20,000  Romanians  filling  the  central  square  of  the  city. 

Numerous  telegrams  arrived  on  the  address  of  the  assembly  ex¬ 
pressing  feelings  of  support  and  adhesion.  In  one  of  them,  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  War  simply  called  the  Romanians  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  “former  subjects  of  Austria-Hungary.” 149  And  a  letter  of  the 
Executive  Department  of  the  State  of  Ohio  asserted  among  other  things 
that  the  declaration  of  faith  “marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Ame¬ 
rican  residents  born  abroad  and  that  it  was  a  lodestar  for  the  strivings 
of  those  that  were  fighting  for  freedom,  against  autocracy,  throughout 
the  world.”  150 

On  the  other  hand,  the  assembly  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  the  United  States’  President  : 

“150,000  Romanian  Americans  of  Greek-Orthodox  faith,  descending  from 
Transylvania  and  Hungary,  and  today  at  their  general  assembly  establishing 
an  Orthodox  Romanian  Bishopric  in  the  United  States  of  America,  thus  break¬ 
ing  their  last  links  with  Hungary  and  with  the  latter’s  government  —  which 
for  ten  centuries  have  oppressed  them,  and  have  forced  them  to  leave  their 
homes  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  wide  world  — ,  wish  to  express  to  Your 
Excellency  their  deep  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  this  great  country  of  freedom. 
It  is  with  great  pride  they  receive  the  news  that  a  number  of  their  sons 
and  brothers  have  volunteered  into  the  American  army  and  already  participate 
in  the  battles  in  France.  They  again  promise  Your  Excellency  that  they  will 
make  every  blood  and  material  sacrifice  which  this  country  will  require  from 
them  in  this  war  in  defenoe  of  the  whole  world’s  freedom,  while  expressing 
thair  unflinching  conviction  that  —  through  the  sacrifices  of  the  American  and 
Allied  armies  —  the  small  nations  shall  be  liberated,  while  the  four  million 
Transylvanian-Romanians  now  bearing  the  yoke  of  Magyar  oppression  shall  be 
free  and  united  to  the  Kingdom  of  Romania."  161 

The  assembly  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  on  9 — 10  March  1918  was  a 
lofty  patriotic  event,  through  which  the  Romanians  in  America  de- 
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cided  their  union  to  Romania  nearly  nine  months  before  the  historic 
act  performed  at  Alba  Iulia.  Referring  to  the  importance  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  that  rally  for  the  struggle  waged  by  the  emigration  with 
a  view  to  fulfilling  the  national  desiderata  of  the  Romanian  people, 
Roumanict  of  Chicago  stated  in  part  : 

“This  national  action,  this  heroic  gesture  and  this  patriotic  devotion  of 
the  Romanians  in  the  United  States,  who  wish  their  union  to  Romania  proves 
how  strong  their  national  feeling  is.  Statesmen  and  all  the  world  public  opinion 
can  draw  the  conclusion  that  only  the  union  of  all  Romanians  may  guarantee 
the  development  of  the  Romanian  nation  in  keeping  with  the  latter’s  free  will. 
The  maintenance  of  the  nation  —  the  principle  underscored  by  President 
Wilson  —  can  only  be  achieved  in  this  way.”  152 

The  evolution  of  the  military  and  political  situation  in  Romania 
during  the  first  stage  of  her  participation  in  the  war,  concluded  with 
the  peace  preliminaries  at  Buftea  and  the  peace  imposed  by  the  Central 
Powers  in  Bucharest  on  7  May  1918,  brought  about  a  decline  in  the 
actions  undertaken  by  the  Romanian  Legation  in  Washington  with  a 
view  to  promoting  the  Romanian  cause,  all  the  more  so  as  the  Marghi- 
loman  Cabinet  did  not  take  much  interest  in  its  activity.  Having  for 
a  while  attempted  to  carry  on  some  actions  through  his  own  means, 
at  the  end  of  March  Doctor  C.  Angelescu  left  for  Paris  together  with 
the  Legation  secretary  A.  Rudin.  153  Only  the  charge  d’affaires  N.  Laho- 
vary,  V.  Stoica,  and  Ma^or  Liviu  Teiu$anu,  the  military  attache,  re¬ 
mained  in  Washington.  134  The  task  of  informing  public  opinion  in 
America  and  the  American  political  quarters  on  the  Romanian  issues 
was  taken  over  by  the  press  and  the  patriotic  circles  of  the  emigration 
in  Detroit,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Youngstown,  Chicago, 
Indiana  Harbor  and  other  American  cities.  155  On  16  April,  the  press 
organ  of  the  USRA  announced  —  through  a  press  telegram  from 
Berlin  —  the  decision  of  the  national  assembly  (Sfatul  Tarii)  in  Kishi¬ 
nev  to  unite  Bessarabia  to  Romania  ;  156  a  few  days  later,  the  publica¬ 
tion  clearly  pointed  out  the  practical  application  —  in  the  case  of  the 
Romanians  —  of  the  principles  of  self-determination  and  of  the  po¬ 
litical  and  administrative-territorial  autonomy  of  the  nationalities, 
moreover  emphasizing  the  historical  rights  of  all  Romanians  to  live 
in  a  unitary  state,  relying  on  their  common  origin,  language  and  ethno- 
geography  : 

“Not  only  do  we  want  Transylvania's  autonomy,  we  also  want  the  setting 
up  of  a  Romanian  national  state  that  should  include  all  Romanians.  We  want 
Transylvania’s  autonomy,  but  only  in  order  to  decide  our  merging  with  our 
motherland,  Romania.  Romania  has  the  right  to  claim  us.  We  belong  to  Romania, 
very  much  as  Transylvania  is  by  law  both  the  Romanians’  and  ours.”  157 
i 

Beginning  in  the  autumn  of  1918,  the  actions  of  the  Romanians 
abroad  increased  in  vigour  and  became  better  concerted.  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  assemblies  and  actions  first  of  all  aimed  at 
cancelling  the  peace  imposed  by  the  Central  Powers  in  May  1918. 
Worth  recalling  is  the  assembly  in  the  hall  of  the  Carpatina  society 
in  Cleveland,  on  whose  occasion,  the  founding  committee  was  formed 
of  the  Romanian  National  League  in  America.  The  manifesto  adopted. 


“We,  Romanians  want  all  the  races  around  us  to  be  fully  free,  assembled 
within  democratic  national  states,  spreading  down  to  the  frontiers  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  they  speak ;  we  want  to  honour  those  races,  to  be  honoured  by  them 
and  to  live  in  good  neighbourhood  and  fine  brotherhood.  Such  is  our  pro¬ 
gramme.  And  we  will  stand  with  all  our  strength  by  the  United  States  and 
by  the  other  Allied  Countries  which  are  struggling  in  order  to  bring  it  to 
fruition.  The  peace  which  the  Germans  and  the  Hungarians  have  wrested 
from  Romania  today  neither  has,  nor  can  have,  any  strength.  The  true  peace 
shall  be  the  one  which  the  Allies  shall  dictate  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  shall 
•once  for  all  bring  justice  to  the  world  and  especially  to  the  races  that  have 
suffered  as  we  have.”  158 


There  followed  the  general  assembly  of  the  USRA  at  Youngs¬ 
town,  where  the  political-national  organization  The  Romanian  National 
League  in  America  was  set  up,  joining  the  representatives  of  182 
Romanian  American  organizations,  as  a  central  body  of  patriotic  ac¬ 
tivity,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Vasile  Stoica. 159  The  Roma¬ 
nian  National  League  established  local  branches  in  most  American 
cities  boasting  colonies  of  Romanians. 160  It  also  set  up  a  political 
bureau  and  a  military  one,  with  close  connections  in  Cleveland,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  New  York,  as  well  as  in  Vladivostok  and  Tokyo. 161 

On  13  September  1918,  the  Romanian  National  League  was  uni¬ 
fied  with  the  Romanian  National  Committee  and  with  the  League 
■and  Assistance,  merging  into  the  National  Committee  of  the  Romanian 
National  League  in  America  —  for  short,  The  Romanian  National 
League  —  with  Vasile  Stoica  as  chairman  and  Ion  Podea  and  loan 
$ufana  as  vice-chairmen  on  behalf  of  the  League  and  Assistance  and 
USRA  respectively. 

The  Romanian  National  League  set  as  its  major  political  objec¬ 
tive  to  obtain  explicit  support  from  the  American  Government  in 
order  to  achieve  the  national  unity  of  all  Romanians. 162  The  means 
perseveringly  employed  with  a  view  to  this  objectives  were  :  syste¬ 
matically  informing  the  press,  delivering  lectures,  contacts  with  states¬ 
men  and  other  officials.  163 

An  important  aspect  in  the  activity  of  the  Romanian  National 
League  was  the  resumption  in  the  summer  of  1918  of  collaboration 
with  the  representatives  of  the  other  peoples  at  struggle  for  liberation 
from  under  the  Hapsburg  oppression.  This  collaboration  was  imposed 
by  the  necessity  of  joining  efforts  with  a  view  to  counteracting  the 
desperate  attempts  made  by  Austria-Hungary  at  the  eleventh  hour 
in  order  to  save  the  empire  in  one  way  or  another  :  this  had  direct 
implications  on  American  public  opinion,  in  which  the  erroneous  idea 
was  deeply  rooted  that  Austria-Hungary  was  a  stabilizing  factor  in 
Central  Europe,  not  only  through  its  position  in  the  balance  of  forces, 
but  also  through  its  role  of  keeping  order  among  the  smaller  nations 
in  that  part  of  the  old  continent.  The  collaboration  achieved  by  the 
organizations  and  representatives  of  the  Romanians,  Czechoslovaks, 
Yugoslavs  and  Poles  in  the  U.S.A.  was  going  to  disprove  such  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas  and  to  arouse  the  Americans’  sympathy  with  the  idea 
of  dismembering  the  Dual  Empire  and  of  rebuilding  unitary  and  in¬ 
dependent  states  on  its  ruins.  On  7  May  1918,  Thomas  G.  Masaryk 
arrived  in  the  United  States  and  was  given  a  festive  welcome  in  Cleve- 
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land,  Ohio,  by  the  Czechoslovaks,  and  by  the  Romanians,  Poles  and 
Yugoslavs  in  that  city  ;  subsequent  months  saw  an  understanding 
achieved  among  Masaryk  for  the  Czechoslovaks,  Ignacz  Paderewsky 
(subsequently  prime  minister  of  Poland),  Hinko  Hinkovic,  a  member 
of  the  Yugoslav  Committee  in  London,  and  Vasile  Stoica.  m  On  15  Sep¬ 
tember  1918  they  organized  a  public  rally  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New 
York,  turning  into  a  meeting  of  triumph  for  the  oppressed  nationa¬ 
lities  of  Central  Europe,  attended  by  4000  people.  It  was  chaired  by 
outstanding  personalities  of  American  public  life,  e.g.  former  president 
W.  H.  Taft,  Senator  H.  H.  Lodge,  Sockton  Axon  —  President  Wilson’s 
brother-in-law  — ,  the  ambassadors  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy, 
Senator  Gilbert  Hitchcock,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs. 
Committee.  All  speakers  demanded  the  dismemberment  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  a  motion  to  this  effect  was  adopted  eventually,  to  be 
sent  to  President  Wilson  on  20  September. 165 

Subsequently,  in  his  memoires,  Vasile  Stoica  noted  : 

“The  President  carefully  read  the  short  memorandum,  listened  with  much  in¬ 
terest  to  Mr.  Masaryk’s  explanation  as  well  as  to  our  words  and  then  answered 
us  that  the  U.S.  government  fully  agreed  with  our  aspirations  and  that,  in 
his  conviction,  Austria-Hungary  was  a  rotten  dilapidated  building  that  could 
no  longer  be  kept  from  falling  apart,  however  many  props  were  applied  to  it, 
and  whose  dismemberment  had  become  a  necessity."  168 

That  first  public  declaration  of  President  Wilson  in  favour  of 
abolishing  the  Hapsburg  Empire  at  the  same  time  marked  a  significant 
success  of  the  collaboration  between  the  Romanian-Americans  and  the- 
representatives  of  the  other  oppressed  nations  in  the  Empire. 

On  16  September  1918,  Hotel  Baltimore  in  New  York  was  the 
venue  of  the  Organizing  Committee  of  the  Union  of  Central  Europe, 
destined  to  coordinate  the  action  of  the  nations’  struggling  for  eman¬ 
cipation  form  the  Hapsburg  domination  and  for  achieving  their  na¬ 
tional  unity  ;  the  organization  was  officially  set  up  on  2  October 
1918.  167  Among  the  Romanian  representatives  to  the  Union  were 
Dr.  Nicolae  Lupu  and  Vasile  Stoica,  the  latter  being  elected  first  vice- 
chairman. 

In  October  and  November  1918,  when  the  downfall  of  Austria- 
Hungary  had  become  imminent,  the  Romanians  in  the  U.S.A.  con¬ 
centrated  their  whole  attention  on  foiling  any  last-minute  attempt  to- 
save  the  Dual  Empire  :  they  sent  memoirs  and  scores  of  telegrams 
to  the  State  Department,  168  also  in  order  to  obtain  the  recognition  by 
the  U.S.  Administration  of  the  Romanians’  rights  to  national  and  State 
unity.  As  a  result  of  all  those  efforts,  of  the  irrefutable  arguments 
brought  by  Romania’s  representatives  and  by  the  Romanian  emigres, 
of  the  very  situation  in  Austria-Hungary,  where  the  Romanians  were 
taking  the  pro-union  action  into  their  own  hands,  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  publicly  recognized  in  a  message  sent  by  State  Secretary  Lansing 
to  the  Romanian  Government  in  Iasi,  that  it  never  overlooked  the 
aspirations  of  the  Romanian  race,  both  outside  and  inside  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  Romanian  Kingdom  (...)  that  it  deeply  sympathized  with 
the  spirit  of  national  unity  and  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Romanians, 
everywhere  and  would  not  fail  to  use  its  influence  at  the  right  time 
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for  the  justified  political  and  territorial  rights  of  the  Romanian  race 
to  be  obtained  and  ensured  from  any  foreign  invasion.  169 

The  message  of  23  October/3  November  1918  sent  by  U.S.  Pre¬ 
sident  Woodrow  Wilson  through  State  Secretary  Robert  Lansing  stated  : 

■"The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  constantly  had  in  mind  the  future 
welfare  and  integrity  of  Roumunia  as  a  free  and  independent  country  and  prior 
to  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Austria- 
Hungary  a  message  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  was  sent  by  the  President 
-to  the  King  of  Roumania.  Conditions  have  changed  since  that  time  and  the 
President  accordingly  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  not  unmindful  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Roumanian  people 
without  as  well  as  within  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  witnessed 
their  struggles  and  sufferings  and  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  freedom  from  their 
•enemies  and  their  oppressors.  With  the  spirit  of  national  unity  and  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  Roumanians  everywhere  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
deeply  sympathizes  and  will  not  neglect  at  the  proper  time  to  exert  its  influence 
■that  the  just  political  and  territorial  rights  of  the  Roumanian  people  may  be 
obtained  and  made  secure  from  all  foreign  aggression.”  170 

The  collaboration  of  the  associations  of  Romanians  in  the  U.S. 
with  the  emigration  of  the  other  nationalities  oppressed  in  Austria- 
Hungary  as  part  of  the  Union  of  Central  Europe  materialized  in  the 
organization  of  a  number  of  public  meetings  in  New  York  and  in 
other  cities,  culminating  in  the  great  rally  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  on  23 — 26  October  1918.  During  those  days,  in  the  city  that 
was  the  symbol  of  the  American  revolution  and  independence,  at 
Independence  Hall,  in  the  presence  of  representatives  of  the  American 
Administration  and  press,  a  number  of  meetings  were  held  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  the  future  peace  and  modalities  for  liberating  the 
nations  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

On  26  October,  in  the  same  hall  and  at  the  same  table  where 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been  signed  in  1776, 
the  representatives  of  the  Romanians  in  the  U.S. A.,  side  by  side  with 
those  of  the  other  nationalities  oppressed  in  Austria-Hungary,  signed 
a  Declaration  of  Independence,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  aspira¬ 
tions  after  national  and  state  unity  of  the  famous  American  document 
of  the  18th  century  and  of  President  Wilson’s  principles  for  organizing 
the  post-war  world.  The  demonstration  of  Romanians  in  Philadelphia 
aroused  vast  echoes  among  the  American  population  and  press  and 
enjoyed  the  attention  of  the  White  House,  which  sent  a  letter  of 
salutation.  Through  the  political  programme  asserted,  through  the 
huge  enthusiasm  and  through  the  adhesion  of  all  emigres  to  that  pro¬ 
gramme,  the  Philadelphia  meeting  of  26  October  1918  foreshadowed 
by  more  than  one  month  the  National  Assembly  at  Alba  Iulia,  which 
sanctioned  the  will  to  national  union  of  the  Romanian  people  and  of 
its  representatives  everywhere. 

Yet  in  1914,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Franco-Romanian 
Committee  had  been  organized  in  France.  171  In  subsequent  years  it 
unfolded  extensive  activities,  particularly  after  the  arrival  in  Paris 
of  an  academic  mission  headed  by  Professor  Ermil  Pangrati.  172  The 
committee  founded  a  review  meant  to  inform  people  on  the  real  mo- 


lives  that  had  determined  Romania  to  join  the  war  side  by  side  with 
the  Entente.  At  the  same  time,  it  embarked  upon  a  vast  propaganda 
campaign  in  order  to  make  the  French  officialdom  and  public  opinion 
understand  the  new  situation  created  for  Romania  through  the  sepa¬ 
rate  peace  concluded  at  Brest-Litovsk,  as  well  as  the  isolation  of  the 
Romanian  army,  the  genuine  and  dangerous  pressures  in  the  nature 
of  an  ultimatum,  exerted  by  the  Central  Powers  on  the  Government 
that  had  taken  refuge  in  Iasi. 

The  comprehension  found  with  vast  circles  of  public  opinion  in 
France  is  demonstrated,  among  other  facts,  by  the  manifestations  of 
sympathy  organized  through  the  Comite  de  l’Action  a  l’Etranger.  173 
It  was  then  that  Foreign  Minister  Stephane  Pichon  declared  at  the 
Palais  Bourbon  : 

“Very  much  as  we  will  never  abandon  Belgium,  Serbia  and  Poland,  the 
oppressed  nationalities  for  whose  liberation  we  are  struggling  together  with 
the  greatest  democracies  in  the  world,  we  will  not  abandon  Romania,  which 
has  sacrificed  herself,  like  ourselves,  in  defence  of  law.”  174 

Comprehension  for  Romania’s  cause  manifested  itself  openly  : 
the  academic  and  parliamentary  missions, 176  the  Romanian  colony  as 
well  as  many  other  Romanians  temporarily  living  in  Paris  fully  con¬ 
tributed  to  that  obvious  success.  An  important  role  was  also  played 
by  the  Bureau  de  la  presse  roumaine, 176  with  which  collaborated  such 
personalities  as  Mario  Roques,  professor  of  Romanian  at  the  Sorbonne, 
Ed.  Guerin,  Sebastien  Serbesco,  Draghicescu,  Murgoci,  Lapedatu. 
Besides  printing  numerous  pamphlets,  the  Bureau  was  also  the  means 
for  publishing  articles  on  Romania’s  cause  in  widely  circulated  news¬ 
papers  such  as  Le  Temps,  Le  Figaro,  Les  Debats,  Le  Petit  Parisien. 
Moreover,  the  newspapers  La  Roumanie 177  and  La  Transylvanie 178 
made  substantial  contributions  to  the  action  carried  out  with  a  view 
to  making  known  Romania’s  legitimate  right  as  well  as  the  sense  of 
her  participation  in  the  war  :  the  liberation  of  the  territories  sub¬ 
jugated  by  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  the  completion  of  her  national 
and  State  unity. 

With  the  imposition  of  the  Buftea  (Bucharest)  “peace”  of  May 
1918,  patriotic  aetions  were  intensified  and  new  initiatives  emerged. 
Thus,  worth  mentioning  are  the  efforts  made  with  a  view  to  setting 
up  a  Romanian  legion,  which  was  to  fight  side  by  side  with  the  Allied 
armies  up  to  their  final  victory.  For  that  purpose  the  Romanians 
from  Transylvania  and  Bucovina  then  in  France  set  up  a  committee 
for  organizing  a  Romanian  legion.  173  Concomitantly,  General  Dimitrie 
Iliescu,  former  chief  of  the  General  Staff,  who  had  resigned  after  the 
Bucharest  Peace,  180  in  his  turn  undertook  numerous  demarches  with 
the  competent  French  authorities,  eliciting  their  assistance  for  organiz¬ 
ing  a  Romanian  legion. 

The  National  Committee  of  the  Romanians  from  Transylvania  and 
Bucovina  was  formed  in  Paris  on  30  April  1918.  Referring  to  that 
event,  a  report  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Legation  in  Berne  to  the 
Foreign  Ministry  in  Vienna  pointed  out  : 

“The  Romanians  in  France  also  assembled  within  an  organization  of  their 
own,  presided  over  by  the  Romanian  ex-minister  Toma  Stelian.  This  organiza- 
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tion  involves  al.  those  Romanian  citizens  that  refused  to  recognize  the  peace 
concluded  between  Romania  and  the  Central  Powers  and  want  to  remain  as 

before  the  allies  of  the  Entente.  Besides  this  organization  of  the  Romanian 
citizens,  a  National  Committee  of  the  Romanians  from  Transylvania  and; 
Bucovina  (Comite  national  des  Roumains  de  Transylvanie  et  de  Bukovine)  has 
been  set  up  in  Paris.  The  constituent  assembly  of  this  organization  took  place 

in  Paris  on  30  April  1918.  The  Committee  elected  at  this  assembly  issued  the 

following  proclamation :  ‘At  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  the  Romanians  in  all 

countries  knew  which  way  their  sympathies  turned.  Never  for  a  moment  did 
they  hesitate  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  The  Roma¬ 
nians  in  Transylvania  had  long  before  been  given  this  orientation,  after  their 

worthiest  leaders  had  declared  more  than  thirty  years  before  that  a  change 
in  their  fate  would  only  occur  through  a  new  European  constellation.  That 
means  their  freedom  can  only  be  achieved  after  the  brutal  force  that  is  do¬ 
minating  Europe  has  been  replaced  by  justice  and  when  democracy  takes  the 
place  of  feudalism.  They  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  law  would  eventually 
triumph  over  force,  when  their  young  people  crossed  the  Carpathians  in  order 
to  join  their  brothers’  army.  They  knew  that  the  hearts  of  the  latter  throbbed 
at  unison  with  theirs  and  they  were  not  wrong  either,  for  their  brothers’ 

courage  was  so  great  that,  out  of  spite  at  being  untrained,  they  wanted  to 

join  battle.  They  were  consaious  of  the  sacrifices  awaiting  them.  Those  who 
in  spite  of  the  burdensome  oppression  in  Transylvania,  stayed  there,  and  who 
were  perfectly  aware  of  the  fate  they  would  share,  openly  manifested  their 
simpathies  with  the  allies  and  their  appeals  to  their  brothers  in  the  Romanian 
Kingdom  were  so  insistent  that  they  were  sentenced  to  death  en  masse.  At 
that  moment,  our  free  brothers  who  made  all  the  possible  superhuman  sacrifices 
for  the  cause  of  justice,  as  a  result  of  a  juncture  of  unhappy  events,  submitted 
to  a  forced  peace. 

We,  Romanians  from  Transylvania,  express  our  high  esteem  for  the  courage 
and  bravery  of  the  Romanian  people  in  the  Kingdom,  who  sacrificed  everything, 
even  their  existence  as  an  independent  nation,  in  order  to  liberate  their  brothers 
and,  in  agreement  with  our  brothers  who  serve  as  slaves  in  the  enemy  army 
or  are  prisoners  in  Italy  and  Russia  —  officers  and  soldiers  — ,  we  can  hardly 
consider  this  combat  ended.  Our  brothers  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada  did  not  wait  for  our  call,  but  enlisted  in  the  American  and 
British  armies.  We  have  decided  to  shake  off  the  foreign  yoke  by  fighting 
among  the  Allies.  We  are  declaring  to  our  subjugated  brothers  who  still  fight 
in  the  enemy  ranks  that  within  the  shortest  possible  time  they  will  be  facing 
those  who  are  not  only  their  friends,  but  also  their  blood  relatives.  Our 

brothers  having  remained  under  oppression  in  their  own  country  cannot  raise 

their  voices,  but  we  declare  on  their  behalf  that  we  want  to  have  our  pro¬ 

vinces  —  Transylvania,  the  Banat,  Crisana,  Maramures  and  Bucovina  —  free 
and  independent  and  that  as  a  free  people  we  join  our  great  allies,  granting 
our  support  of  the  common  cause  through  our  fighting  up  to  the  defeat  of 
mankind’s  enemies. 

We,  Romanians  from  Transylvania  and  from  the  other  provinces  sub¬ 
jugated  by  Austria-Hungary,  finding  ourselves  in  France,  have  met  in  Paris 
today  and  pledge  to  continue  fighting  for  our  liberation  from  the  foreign  yoke 
with  all  means  at  our  disposal  and  with  the  assistance  and  participation  of 

our  brothers  in  Romania,  and  we  are  setting  up  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Romanians  from  Transylvania  and  Bucovina.’  ”  181 
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The  appeal  was  signed  by  :  Traian  Vuia,  Dionisie  Axente,  I.  Pa- 
truca,  Jean  Tisca,  I.  Moga,  Iosif  Muresanu. 

The  Committee’s  activity  was  supported  by  remarkable  persona¬ 
lities  of  French  scientific  and  cultural  life,  including  Jean  Gruppi,  ex- 
minister  and  deputy,  Paul  Deschanel,  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  Edouard  Herriot,  ex-minister,  mayor  of  Lyon  and  deputy,  De 
Kerguezec,  deputy,  G.  Lacour-Gayet,  member  of  the  Academy  and 
chairman  of  the  Franco-Romanian  Committee,  Georges  Levy,  member 
of  the  Academy  and  professor  at  the  School  for  Political  Sciences, 
senator  Henry  Michel,  Professor  Mario  Roques,  Emanuel  de  Martonne 
and  Albert  Thomas.  18- 

The  struggle  against  the  imperialistic  peace  imposed  on  Romania 
by  the  Central  Powers  in  May  1918  focused  the  militancy  of  the 
Romanians  in  France.  The  protest  of  all  Romanians  to  be  found  in 
Paris  in  the  Romanian  colony,  through  its  committee  —  the  Committee 
of  Romanians  from  Transylvania  and  Bucovina  — ,  the  delegates  to 
the  Congress  of  the  Oppressed  Nations,  the  parliamentary  mission, 
the  university  mission,  the  journalists  and  many  other  people,  de¬ 
monstrated  to  public  opinion  that  the  Bucharest  Treaty  was 

"an  odious  instrument  obtained  through  violence,  in  defiance  of  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  of  justice,” 

and  that  the  Romanians  in  France  wrathfully  raised  their  voices  in 
order  to  brand  that  monstrous  act.  183 

Within  the  context  of  empires’  collapsing,  of  the  creation  of 
national  states,  the  links  between  the  national  liberation  movement 
developed.  On  5  July  1918,  the  National  Committee  of  the  Romanians 
from  Transylvania  and  Bucovina  addressed  a  letter  of  congratulations 
to  Roman  Dmowski,  chairman  of  the  Polish  National  Committee,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  recognition  of  Poland’s  independence  by  “all  great 
democratic  nations.”  The  answer  of  the  chairman  of  the  Polish  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  dated  13  July,  pointed  out  : 

“The  Polish  nation  have  never  forgotten  the  relations  of  friendship  for 
long  existing  between  them  and  your  nation,  and  I  can  assert  that  all  of 
Poland  very  acutely  felt  the  cruel  misfortunes  which  the  Romanian  people 
suffered  because  of  the  accumulation  of  so  many  unfavourable  circumstances. 
Yet  we  firmly  believe  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  cause  of  the  Entente,  which 
is  the  only  thing  that  can  give  the  world  lasting  peace,  lasting  because  founded 
on  the  principles  of  law  and  justice.  It  is  only  then  that  will  be  resumed  the 
great  creative  work  in  which  will  be  united  our  two  sister  nations  and  we 
shall  fully  understand  how  close  together  are  the  interests  of  the  two  peoples. 
In  that  work,  in  these  struggles  which  undoubtedly  we  shall  have  to  continue 
against  our  common  enemies,  the  old  friedship  between  Romania  and  Poland 
will  be  strengthened  and  cemented  ;  our  two  countries  shall  then  be  able  in 
full  dignity  to  discharge  the  important  role  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
play  in  East  Europe. 

Please,  accept,  Gentlemen,  the  expression  of  our  great  admiration  for  and 
sincere  sympathy  with  the  valiant  Romanian  nation,  and  for  yourselves  the 
assurance  of  our  very  high  esteem  as  well  as  our  devoted  feelings.”  184 

A  particular  role  was  played  during  that  period  by  the  National 
Council  of  Romanian  Unity  —  a  body  eleeted  by  the  general  assembly 
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of  all  Romanians  held  in  Paris  on  3  October  1918.  The  meeting  took 
place  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Romanian  colony,  114,  Avenue  des- 
Champs-Elysees.  After  the  speech  of  the  poet  Octavian  Goga,  the 
National  Council  was  elected,  including  28  persons.  A  declaration  was- 
adopted,  stating  in  part  : 

“In  the  tragical  situation  at  present  shared  by  the  Romanian 
nation  following  the  heavy  sacrifices  made  for  their  grandiose  cause  — 
overlapping  the  ideal  of  justice  and  freedom  of  the  world,  of  all 
mankind,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Romanians,  held  in  Paris  on 
3  October,  expressing  our  people’s  genuine  political  feelings  of  inte¬ 
grity,  elected  their  council  which  is  called  upon  to  establish  the  rela¬ 
tionships  necessary  to  collaboration  with  the  Allied  Powers. 

This  body,  set  up  under  the  name  of  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
OF  ROMANIAN  UNITY  and  which  expresses  the  unanimous  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  Romanians  under  the  yoke  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy,  indissolubly  linked  to  the  fate  of  the  Romanians  in  the 
Kingdom,  has  the  following  make-up  : 

Chairman  : 

TAKE  IONESCU,  ex  vice-chairman  of  Romania’s  Council  of  Ministers. 
Vice-Chairmen  : 

VASILE  LUCACIU,  former  member  of  the  Budapest  Parliament,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  League  for  the  Unity  of  All  Romanians,  member  of  the 
Romanian  National  Council  of  Transylvania. 

OCTAVIAN  GOGA,  member  of  the  Romanian  National  Council  of 
Transylvania. 

C.  ANGELESCU,  ex-minister. 

JEAN  TH.  FLORESCU,  ex-vice-chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Members  : 

V.  ATHANASOVICI,  ex-senator. 

SEVER  BOCU,  editor  of  the  newspaper  Tribuna  of  Transylvania. 
PAUL  BRATASANU,  ex-vice-chairman  of  the  Chamber  and  of  the 
Senate 

C.  BASARAB-BRANCOVEANU,  ex-deputy. 

Dr.  ION  CANTACUZINO,  chairman  of  the  Romanian  Unionist  Federa¬ 
tion,  professor  at  Bucharest  University. 

L.  L.  CATARGIU,  ex-senator. 

PARTHENIE  COSMA,  ex-chairman  of  the  Romanian  National  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Transylvania. 

C.  COSTESCU-COMANEANU,  ex-vice-chairman  of  the  Senate. 

C.  DIAMANDY,  ex-minister  plenipotentiary. 

V.  DIMITRIU,  professor  at  Iasi  University. 

D.  DRAGHICESCU,  ex-senator. 

I.  GAVANESCU,  ex-senator,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  in  Iasi. 
Dr.  THOMA  IONESCU,  former  rector  of  Bucharest  University,  ex¬ 
senator. 

D.  G.  MANY,  ex-deputy,  ex-general  secretary  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance. 

S.  MlNDRESCU,  professor  at  Bucharest  University. 

C.  MILLE,  ex-deputy,  editor  of  the  Adevarul  and  Dimineata  news¬ 
papers  of  Bucharest  and  of  the  newspaper  La  Iioumanie  published 
in  Paris. 
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G.  G.  MIRONESCU,  professor  at  Bucharest  University,  ex-senator. 

G.  MOROIANU,  Transylvanian  journalist. 

C.  SIPSOM,  professor  at  Bucharest  University. 

V.  STROESCU,  chairman  of  the  Romanian  National  Committee  of 
Bessarabia. 

N.  TITULESCU,  ex-minister. 

1.  URSU,  professor  at  Ia§i  University,  Transylvanian  journalist. 

Colonel  G.  VASSESCU,  ex-deputy. 

T.  VUIA,  doctor  of  law.”  185 

Highly  appreciating  the  activity  of  the  National  Council  of  Roma¬ 
nian  Unity,  S.  Pichon,  foreign  minister  of  the  French  Republic,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  unconditional  support  for  the  achievement  of  the  ideal  they 
militated  for.  In  a  letter  to  the  Council,  he  said  : 

“The  rallying  within  this  Council  of  eminent  Romanian  personalities  and 
•of  the  most  authorized  representatives  of  the  Romanian  population  still  sepa¬ 
rated  from  their  mother  country  offers  us  the  faithful  image  of  Romanian 
assemblies  in  future.  Having  resulted  from  the  age-old  aspirations  of  your 
fellow-countrymen  after  the  freedom  and  unity  of  the  Romanian  land,  this 
•council  will  be  the  most  authoritative  spokesman.  At  the  moment  when  the 
victories  of  the  Allied  forces  announce  the  forthcoming  triumph  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  justice  that  will  ensure  Romania’s  liberation  and  recognition,  those 
who  —  like  yourselves  —  have  never  despaired,  and  those  who  keep  coming 
to  enlist  in  ever  greater  numbers  in  order  to  fight  side  by  side  with  us  and 
•again  cause  Romania’s  colours  to  flutter  in  the  battlefields,  will  prepare,  together 
with  us,  in  confident  collaboration,  a  future  in  which  our  two  countries  will 
step  more  closely  united  through  the  trials  they  have  both  undergone,  which 
will  cement  their  traditional  sympathies  and  achieve  their  old  affinities.  For 
this  objective  which  fully  corresponds  to  the  feelings  of  the  French  Republic's 
Government,  the  National  Committee  of  Romanian  Unity  may  rely  on  the  full 
support  of  the  French  Republic.” 

The  position  adopted  by  France  obliged  to  reflection  the  other 
■countries  of  the  Entente.  Thus,  a  Foreign  Office  note  on  the  National 
Council  of  Romanian  Unity  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  setting 
up  of  that  body  and  the  necessity  for  the  British  Government  to 
recognize  it,  because  : 

"“1.  That  it  is  the  only  body  that  ever  did,  does  or  can  at  this  moment  repre¬ 
sent  the  whole  Roumanian  race. 

2.  That  the  Transylvanian  leaders  Lucaci  and  Goga,  together  with  other  smaller 
fry,  are  taking  an  active  part  in  running  it. 

3.  It  does  not  pretend  to  nor  could  it  seek  recognition  as  a  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment,  like  the  Czecho-Slovak  Council.  What  it  wants  is  recognition  as  the  first 
body  ever  successfully  formed  to  represent  the  aspiration  of  the  Roumanian 
race  as  a  whole... 

Our  failure  to  take  any  notice  of  it  is  causing  great  disappointment  among 
Roumanians  abroad.  To  do  so  at  once  will  help  to  set  this  right.  It  involves 
us  in  no  obligations  of  any  sort  —  on  the  contrary  it  for  the  first  time  gives  us 
some  real  standig  with  the  Transylvanians,  our  most  reliable  friends.”  1R7 
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On  29  October/ll  November,  Arthur  James  Balfour,  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  announced  Take 
Ionoscu,  chairman  of  the  National  Council  of  Romanian  Unity  that  : 

“It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  15th  ultimo  in¬ 
forming  me  of  the  establishment,  under  your  Presidency,  of  the  National  Council 
of  Romanian  Unity. 

I  need  hardly  assure  you  that  I  shall  be  extremely  pleased  to  enter  into 
relations  with  a  body  which  is  so  justly  representative  of  Roumanian  opinion, 
and  which  has  been  constituted  under  the  Presidency  of  one  who  has  never 
lost  faith  in  the  ultimate  vindication  of  the  just  aspirations  of  the  Roumanian 
people. 

I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will  convey  to  the  Council  an  expression  of  my  entire 
sympathy  with  them  in  the  task  of  liberation  and  restoration  that  lies  before 
them,  and  assure  them  of  my  hearty  co-operation  and  support  in  preserving 
and  promoting  relations  of  warm  friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  Rouma- 
nia,  whose  efforts  and  sufferings  in  the  common  cause  are  so  deeply  appreciated 
in  this  country.”  198 

Moreover,  in  a  telegram  to  the  same  Take  Ionescu,  on  18  No¬ 
vember  1918,  Mr.  Balfour  stated  that  :  “His  Majesty’s  Government  will, 
at  the  eventual  Peace  Congress,  give  their  full  sympathy  and  support 
to  the  general  principle  of  Romanian  union.”  189 

The  Italian  Government  in  its  turn  sent  the  following  letter  to 
the  National  Council  of  Romanian  Unity  : 

“Italy  has  not  forgotten  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  the  noble  sacrifices 
involved  by  Romania’s  joining  a  sanguinary  battle  which  has  now  led  to  a 
victorious  end  through  the  Romanian  people’s  liberation  from  the  enemy  yoke 
and  through  the  joint  triumph  of  freedom  and  justice  in  the  world.  The  Italian 
Government  shall  fully  support  the  acquisition  and  guarantee  of  every  political 
and  territorial  right  by  the  Romanian  people  and  nation,  being  inspired  by 
the  historical  links  that  have  always  united  our  two  peoples  and  by  the  com¬ 
munity  of  interests  entertained  by  their  citizens  who  have  been  subject  to 
the  same  foreign  domination.  That  is  why  the  Italian  Government  is  happy 
to  recognize  the  National  Council  of  Romanian  Unity  and  to  enter  relations 
with  it,  assuring  it  of  its  full  sympathy.”  190 

On  4  November  1918,  the  National  Council  of  Romanian  Unity 
addressed  the  Entente  with  the  request  for  the  Romanians  in  former 
Austria-Hungary  to  unite  with  their  brothers  within  the  Romanian 
Kingdom.  The  letter  stated  in  part  : 

“The  National  Council  of  Roumanian  Unity  does  not  require  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  Romanians.  It  only  demands  that  the  Romanian  nation  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  whose  brothers  inside  the  Romanian  Kingdom  have  laid  down  their  lives 
for  it,  fighting  along  with  the  Entente,  may  enjoy  equal  treatment  with  that 
of  other  liberated  nations.”  191 

While  in  France,  Italy  and  the  United  States  of  America  the 
Romanians  organized  themselves  on  a  relatively  vast  area,  in  the  other 
great  European  ally,  Britain,  the  forms  of  organization  were  much 
more  limited.  In  1917,  the  Anglo-Roumanian  Society  was  set  up  in 
London,  presided  over  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  member  of  Parliament. 
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The  main  purpose  of  the  association  was  to  make  known  to  British 
public  opinion  both  the  justice  of  Romania’s  cause  and  its  importance 
for  the  peace  and  security  of  Europe  as  a  whole.  192 

Moreover,  a  committee  had  been  set  up  by  the  Romanian  pri¬ 
soners  from  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  army,  chaired  by  Lord  Bess- 
boroug'h,  193  General  Iliescu,  together  with  Nicolae  Mi?u,  Romania's  mi¬ 
nister  in  London,  organized  a  press  and  information  service,  specially 
supported  by  the  war  secretary,  Lord  Derby.  m  At  the  same  time, 
Romanian  propaganda  received  substantial  assistance  from  Scotus  Via¬ 
tor  (the  historian  Robert  Setan-Watson),  a  great  friend  of  Romania’s. 
He  assisted  the  work  of  the  Anglo-Romanian  Society,  facilitating  the 
publication  of  articles  on  the  Romanian  army’s  glorious  battles  in 
highly  circulated  newspapers  such  as  The  Times.  After  the  signing  of 
■the  Bucharest  Peace  imposed  upon  Romania,  the  activity  of  the  Roma¬ 
nians  in  Great  Britain  was  intensified,  concentrating  particularly  on 
the  idea  that  “the  peace  imposed  by  the  Central  Powers  has  not  ma¬ 
naged  to  separate  the  Romanian  people  from  their  allies. ”  195 

The  Romanian  propaganda  services  were  active  not  only  in  the 
Allied  countries,  but  also  in  some  neutral  countries  like  Switzerland 
.and  Sweden. 

In  1918,  the  Romanians  residing  in  Switzerland  addressed  numer¬ 
ous  telegrams  and  appeals  to  the  Powers  of  the  Entente,  demanding 
support  for  fulfilling  the  ideal  of  Romanian  national  unity. 196 

Thus,  with  the  assistance  of  the  French  Government  and  General 
.‘Staff,  the  Romanians  managed  to  set  up  a  press  and  information  ser¬ 
vice  in  Bern.  Colonel  Ureche  was  sent  there  from  Paris  and,  togeth¬ 
er  with  Candiani,  the  press  attache  of  the  Legation,  and  with  other 
Romanians  residing  in  Switzerland,  informed  public  opinion  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  serious  situation  in  the  Romanian  territories  occupied 
by  the  enemy. 197 

Useful  and  well  informed  was  also  the  news  service  organized 
'by  the  Romanian  National  Council  in  Stockholm.  It  was  conducted 
i>y  G.  Derussi,  former  minister  in  Stockholm,  who  had  resigned  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Bucharest  Peace.  The  Stockholm 
press  and  propaganda  bureau  militated  especially  for  the  cause  of 
Romania’s  reunification,  offering  ample  information  on  the  situation 
■of  the  Romanians  in  Austria-Hungary,  at  the  same  time  upholding 
the  truth  that  the  Bucharest  “peace”,  imposed  forcibly,  had  not  se¬ 
parated  Romania  from  her  natural  allies.  198 

A  particular  role  in  the  struggle  for  breaking  the  old  fetters 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  for  building  unitary  national  states 
within  their  ethnic  frontiers  devolved  on  the  working  class,  on  the 
Romanian  socialists,  on  all  democratic  and  forward  looking  forces. 

Very  much  as  in  all  of  Austria-Hungary,  in  Transylvania  —  in 
■such  places  as  Timisoara,  Resita,  Arad,  Oradea  and  other  cities  and 
towns  199  —  under  the  guidance  of  the  social-democratic  organizations 
and  of  the  trade  uniqns,  demonstrations  for  peace  were  organized, 
for  the  people’s  right  to  self-determination  in  December  1917.  Tran¬ 
sylvanian  labour  joined  the  general  strike  in  Austria-Hungary  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  1918,  in  favour  of  concluding  general  peace  on  the  basis  of 
the  nations’  rights  to  self-determination.  The  strike  shook  the  Haps- 
iburg  Monarchy  and  directly  resulted  in  the  revolt  of  the  sailors  of 
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the  Austro-Hungarian  fleet  in  Cataro,  Dalmatia,  on  the  Adriatic,  on 
31  January  1918  ;  the  mutineers  demanded  an  end  to  the  imperialistic 
war  and  the  right  of  the  peoples  in  Austria-Hungary  to  form  inde¬ 
pendent  states  of  their  own.  Romanian  sailors  also  joined  in  that 
mutiny. 200  Some  of  them  were  members  of  the  Revolutionary  Mili¬ 
tary  Steering  Committee.  The  mutiny  also  spread  over  Pola,  where 
the  number  of  Romanian  sailors  exceeded  one  thousand. 

The  general  strike  of  January  1918  determined  the  Hungarian 
Government  of  28  January  to  authorize  the  legal  setting  up  of  the 
miners’  unions  in  the  Jiu  Valley,  at  Anina,  in  the  Apuseni  Mountains 
and  elsewhere.  In  subsequent  months,  Transylvania  was  the  scene  of 
numerous  strikes  and  demonstrations,  among  which  we  will  recall 
those  of  the  railwaymen  at  Redita  on  29 — 30  January  and  on  6  Fe¬ 
bruary,  as  well  as  the  strikes  and  the  demonstration  for  peace  of  the 
Re§ifa  workers  on  12  February. 

On  8  March  1918,  women  demonstrated  in  Timisoara,  Arad,  Ora- 
dea,  Petrosani  and  Vulcan,  alongside  the  strike  of  the  miners  at  Lupeni 
on  18  March,  claiming  the  quashing  of  the  sanctions  issued  by  the 
military  command  and  higher  food  rations  ;  moreover,  on  1  May  1918, 
there  were  anti-war  demonstrations  in  Cluj,  Timisoara,  Oradea,  Resita, 
the  Jiu  Valley  and  work  stopped  on  22  May  1918  at  Resita  against 
the  dispatch  to  the  front  of  the  leaders  of  a  former  strike. 

June  1918  saw  the  second  general  strike  of  the  workers  in  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary,  asserting  economic,  and  political  claims  alike  :  they  de¬ 
manded  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  demilitarization  of  industries,  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage.  In  the  Jiu  Valley,  the  workers  called  a  general  strike  on 
20  June,  in  the  Banat  on  21  June  ;  the  strike  was  suppressed  through 
main  force.  But  it  contributed  to  enfeebling  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  adready  torn  by  deep,  national  contradictions. 

The  same  ideals  (achieving  national  unity,  the  winning  of  de¬ 
mocratic  rights  and  freedoms)  also  inspired  the  struggle  of  the  labour 
and  socialist  movement  in  the  Romanian  Kingdom.  Militants  of  the 
party  of  the  Romanian  proletariat  formed  underground  action  groups 
in  Bucharest,  Ploiesti,  Turnu  Severin,  Craiova  and  other  cities  and 
towns  as  early  as  October  1916.  Systematic  avoidance  of  forced  labour 
sabotaging  the  war  machinery,  propaganda  activities,  protest  meetings, 
street  demonstrations,  strikes  were  efficient  means  of  figthting  the  in¬ 
vading  enemy.  201 

A  high  number  of  socialists  plunged  in  the  struggle  that  reached 
culminating  popular  heroism  at  Mar&sti,  MarSsesti  and  Oituz  (on  the 
Moldavian  front),  in  order  the  save  the  people’s  national  entity  ;  many 
of  them  laid  down  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  ancestors’  land. 

The  Romanian  socialists  organized  numerous  mass  actions,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  both  by  Romanian  workers  and  by  Hungarian,  German 
and  other  workers  who  demonstrated  the  will  to  be  treed  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  domination  and  to  unite  with  Romania. 
In  November  1918,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  German  occupation 
troops,  the  working-class  movement  in  Bucharest  had  become  so  ener¬ 
getic  that  some  representatives  of  the  ruling  classes  asked  themselves 
in  horror  :  “Have  we  perhaps  become  a  new  Petersburg  ?...” 

Side  by  side  with  the  workers’  revolutionary  struggle,  a  signi¬ 
ficant  role  in  deepening  the  political  crisis  in  Austro-Hungary  was 


played  by  the  peasant  movements  and  unrest.  The  Romanian  peasants 
in  many  places,  opposing  the  imperialistic  war,  sabotaged  the  requisi¬ 
tion  of  grains  and  animals.  In  some  parts  of  Transylvania,  the  peasants 
began  openly  opposing  the  Austro-Hungarian  authorities.  For  instance, 
the  peasants  at  Juna  (the  Apuseni  Mountains),  armed  with  axes  and 
scythes,  attacked  tax-collectors,  the  clashes  resulting  in  some  casual¬ 
ties.  Elsewhere,  for  instance  at  Curtici  (the  westernmost  Banat),  the 
Romanians  revolted  against  the  administrative  officials  and  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  apparatus. 

The  revolutionary  crisis,  which  was  increasingly  palpable  through¬ 
out  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  worsened  particularly  in  the 
autumn  of  1918,  when  the  revolutionary  activities  of  the  masses  of 
all  nationalities,  the  national  liberation  movements  of  the  oppressed 
peoples  inside  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  the  military  defeats  sustained 
on  the  battle  fronts  led  to  the  disintegration  of  that  colossus  of  sad 
remembrance. 

The  Austrian  and  Hungarian  governing  classes,  seized  with  panic 
at  the  prospect  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Monarchy  and  in  order 
to  stave  off  the  struggle  of  the  peoples  for  social  and  national  libe¬ 
ration,  attempted  salvation  through  concessions.  Thus,  on  18  Septem¬ 
ber/1  October  1918,  the  Austrian  prime  minister,  Baron  Hussarek, 
announced  the  Parliament  in  Vienna  that  the  peoples  of  the  Monarchy 
would  be  ensured  the  right  to  “full  national  life”  through  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  “federative  self-government.”  202  Moreover,  Emperor  Charles  I 
of  Hapsburg  himself  carried  out  negotiations  to  this  effect  with  the 
leaders  of  the  various  nationalities  inside  the  Monarchy.  On  29  Sep¬ 
tember/12  October  1918,  he  convened  32  members  of  parliament  re¬ 
presenting  the  nationalities  in  Austria-Hungary  at  a  conference  in 
Baden,  where  the  issues  of  the  “reorganization  of  the  empire”  were 
again  tackled.  The  emperor  proposed  the  setting  up  of  a  represen¬ 
tative  “popular”  government.  20ri  The  results  of  the  conference  were 
but  little  encouraging  for  its  organizers. 

Under  the  circumstance,  Emperor  Charles  I  issued  a  manifesto 
“To  My  Faithful  Peoples”  on  3  16  October  1918,  announcing  that 

"In  line  with  the  desire  of  her  peoples,  Austria  shall  become  a  federative 
state,  in  which  each  people  should  form  a  state  community  of  its  own  within 
its  territory.” 

The  new  state  was  destined 

“to  cooperate  through  national  councils  made  up  of  the  MPS  of  each  nation, 
who  should  represent  the  interest  of  all  peoples  in  relation  to  each  other,  as 
well  as  to  my  Government.”  204 

In  a  reply  to  that  diversionist  move  of  the  Austrian  monarch, 
a  declaration  issued  in  Iasi  on  6  T9  October  by  the  Romanians  emi¬ 
grated  from  Austria-Hungary  stated  : 

"The  Romanians  from  Transylvania  and  Bucovina  resident  on  the  territory 
of  the  Romanian  Kingdom  declare  the  following  on  our  own  behalf  as  well 
as  on  behalf  of  our  subjugated  brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  whose  conscience 
is  violated  and  therefore  prevented  from  manifesting  itself  freely  : 
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“1.  We  demand  to  be  free  from  the  yoke  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Mo¬ 
narchy  and  we  are  resolved  to  'struggle  by  all  possible  means  and  in  every 
possible  way  for  the  entire  Romanian  nation  to  make  up  one  national  and 
free  state.  We  do  not  recognize  any  right  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy 
to  deal  with  the  fate  of  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania  and  Bucovina,  because 
for  centuries  on  end  it  has  held  us  in  the  most  shameful  slavery.  All  attempts 
at  federalization  made  by  the  Hapsburg  Court  are  just  desperate  gestures  of 
an  empire  doomed  to  decay  and  disappearance.”  205 

In  the  Joint  Declaration  of  the  Romanian,  Czechoslovak,  Yugo¬ 
slav  and  Polish  National  Committees,  the  idea  of  federalizing  Austria- 
Hungary  was  denounced  as  a  new  method  for  oppressing  the  peoples 
making  it  up.  The  declaration  stated  inter  alia  : 

“The  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  in  order  to  save  the  empire  of  the 
Hapsburgs  on  the  very  eve  of  its  military  routing  and  political  disintegration, 
launches  —  concomitantly  with  its  call  for  peace  addressed  to  President 
Wilson  —  the  idea  of  federalizing  the  Dual  Monarchy.  This  time  again,  as 
always  before,  the  government  of  Austria-Hungary  follows  its  well-known  tra¬ 
dition  to  seek  avoidance  of  the  great  truths  of  political  thinking  through  allur¬ 
ing  formulas.  Official  representatives  of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy,  upheld  only 
by  the  Magyars  and  Austrian  Germans  —  the  two  peoples  that  have  been 
exploiting  other  nations  accounting  for  the  bulk  of  the  empire  —  believe  they 
have  found  in  the  idea  of  federalization  a  new  means  of  continuing  their  im¬ 
moral  and  anachronic  system  of  government,  removing  the  logical  consequences 
of  freedom  and  justice  emphasized  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

“The  Joint  committees  of  the  nationalities  oppressed  in  Austria-Hungary, 
seeing  that  it  is  a  matter  of  their  national  existence,  denounce  this  diplomatic 
hypocrisy  before  world  public  opinion. 

“Relying  on  the  principles  of  nationalities  and  of  democratic  organization, 
the  only  reasons  of  state  life  admitted  by  the  Allied  Powers,  these  peoples 
have  categorically  asserted  —  through  both  words  and  military  feats  —  their 
political  programmes :  the  setting  up  of  independent  national  states  on  the 
present-day  territory  of  Austria-Hungary. 

“These  nations,  being  firmly  convinced  that  peace  can  only  be  made  and 
can  only  last  on  the  continent  through  appeasing  the  peoples’  consciousness, 
therefore  contest  the  moral  and  political  legitimacy7  of  the  governments  in 
Vienna  and  Budapest  to  speek  on  behalf  of  these  peoples  at  a  time  when  the 
latter  have  legal  representatives  recognized  by  the  Allies.  Signalling  the  am¬ 
biguity  of  the  Vienna  formula,  the  united  committees  of  the  Oppressed  Na¬ 
tionalities  in  Austria-Hungary  again  express  their  full  confidence  in  the  feelings 
of  justice  of  the  Entente  peoples,  being  convinced  that  the  manifestation  of 
internal  weakness  of  the  Central  Powers  will  only  be  an  additional  stimulus 
in  speeding  up  liberating  victory."  208 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that,  on  11/24  October  1918,  a  group 
of  Romanian  intellectuals  in  Bucovina,  headed  by  Professor  Sextil 
Puscariu  of  the  University  of  Cernauti,  conferring  in  the  lodgings 
of  Doctor  Isidor  Bodea,  on  the  premises  of  the  hospital  for  children 
in  that  city,  decided  to  edit  the  newspaper  Glasul  Bucouinei  (The 
Voice  of  Bucovina)  and  formulated  the  programme  of  national  struggle 
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as  a  declaration  of  principles  entitled  “What  We  Want”.  The  programme 
stipulated  among  other  things  : 

"We  want  to  remain  Romanians  on  our  ancestral  land  and  to  govern  our¬ 
selves  in  keeping  with  our  Romanian  interests. 

We  no  longer  want  to  beg  from  anybody  the  rights  that  are  due  to  us, 
but  claim  them  in  exchange  for  the  blood  sacrifices  made  in  this  war  —  much 
more  grievous  than  those  of  other  peoples. 

II  is  our  claim  that  together  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Transyl¬ 
vania  and  Hungary,  whose  situation  we  share,  we  should  shape  the  future  that 
suits  us  as  part  of  the  Romanian  nation. 

We  demand  the  possibility  to  bring  these  postulates  of  ours  before  the 
Peace  Congress  through  representatives  elected  by  ourselves  from  among  our 
nation.”  207 

At  the  same  time  a  new  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Romanian  National  Party  was  held  at  Oradea  in  Transylvania 
on  12  October,  during  which  the  text  was  worked  out  of  a  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Principles,  expressing  the  Romanian  people’s  will  to  self- 
determination. 

Having  been  drawn  up  by  Vasile  Goldi$  and  endorsed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Romanian  National  Party,  including  Theo¬ 
dor  Mihali,  §tefan  Ciceo-Pop,  Alexandra  Vaida-Voevod,  A.  Vlad, 
A.  Lazar,  I.  Suciu  and  I.  Ciordas,  the  well-known  text,  of  this  Declara¬ 
tion  made  it  clear  that  the  Romanian  nation  within  Austria-Hungary 

"does  not  recognize  any  justification  of  this  Parliament  and  of  this  Government 
to  consider  themselves  representatives  of  the  Romanian  nation  (...)  The  Roma¬ 
nian  nation  can  only  entrust  the  defence  of  its  interests  to  officials  appointed 
by  their  own  national  assembly...  Therefore,  besides  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Romanian  National  Party,  nobody  can  be  entitled  to  discuss  and  decide 
matters  relevant  to  the  political  situation  of  the  Romanian  nation.” 

Consequently,  it  was  specified  that  all  the  decisions  adopted 
without  the  approval  of  that  representative  body 

'‘are  declared  by  us  null  and  void,  in  no  way  binding  the  Romanian  nation.” 209 

The  natural  corollary  was  that 

‘‘the  Romanian  nation  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  wishes  to  make  use  of 
this  right  now  and  consequently  claims  for  itself  too  the  right  that  —  free 
from  any  foreign  influence  —  it  may  decide  by  itself  its  position  among  the 
free  nations,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  coordinating  links  with  the  other 
free  nations.”  20n 

This  clear-cut  stand  adopted  by  the  Romanian  nation  in  Austria- 
Hungary  on  the  problem  of  self-determination  on  the  basis  of  the 
principle  of  nationalities  was  stated  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  by 
Alexandra  Vaida-Voevod  in  his  speech  of  18  October  1918.  Met  with 
deep  hostility  by  some  Hungarian  deputies  who  termed  the  Declara¬ 
tion  a  “provocation” 210  (Lajos  Szilagyi),  “empty  talk”  (Janos  Richter), 
“an  antinational  speech”  (Bela  Kun),  “common  slander”  (B.  Iosif  Szte- 
renyi,  the  minister  of  trade)  etc.,  Vaida-Voevod’s  speech  was  a  mighty 
bill  of  indictment  of  the  policy  of  national  oppression  inside  the  empire. 
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of  the  drastic  measures  of  Magyarization  taken  by  the  Government 
headed  by  Count  Stephen  Tisza,  who,  the  Romanian  deputy  declared 

‘'has  circumvented  every  opportunity  to  understand  us,  continuing  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  nationalities  on  the  basis  of  the  Apponyi  and  Banffy  systems, 
pursuing  the  policy  inaugurated  in  Hungary  by  Coloman  Tisza.”211 

Indeed,  among  the  latest  measures  taken  by  Budapest  in  the 
attempt  to  stifle  the  Romanian  national  movement  there  had  also 
been  the  setting  up  by  Apponyi  on  2  August  1917,  of  the  so-called 
“cultural  Zone”  because  : 

“Following  the  Romanian  invasion  I  considered  it  necessary  for  our  country 
to  be  fully  ensured  against  the  penetration  of  any  spirit  of  attraction  towards 
the  neighbouring  state,  especially  in  the  border  counties,”  “where,  with  a  view 
to  the  definite  solution  of  the  issue,”  the  project  was  advanced  “of  creating  a 
mighty  cultural  frontier  for  the  homeland.”  212 

Embraced  by  the  Government,  Apponyi’s  initiative  materialized 
in  concrete  measures  for  the  forced  and  rapid  Magyarization  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania  : 

“With  a  view  to  ensuring  our  south-eastern  border,  we  will  set  up  the 
cultural  Zone  in  which  I  wish  to  look  after  the  people’s  education  in  a  pa¬ 
triotic  spirit,  through  more  intensive  state  instruction.  I  am  extending  this  cul¬ 
tural  zone  over  the  counties  of  Bistrita  NSsaud,  Trei  Scaune,  Brasov,  Ffigaras, 
Tirnava  Mare  and  Sibiu,  as  well  as  over  the  southern  departments  of  Hunedoara 
and  Caras  Severin  counties.”  213 

As  a  result  of  this,  in  1918,  on  the  territory  of  the  “cultural 
Zone",  the  Hungarian  Royal  Government  set  up  state  schools  for 
the  education  of  Romanian  children.  Combating  the  theses  of  Foreign 
Minister  Stephen  Tisza,  presented  in  Parliament,  according  to  which 
“in  this  country,  the  non-Magyar  nations  have  been  in  a  happy  state 
also  up  to  now  and  there  is  very  little  difference  between  Wilson’s 
conception  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  Hungary,” 214  the  Romanian 
deputy  Alexandru  Vaida-Voevod  demonstrated  through  facts  and 
accurate  data,  the  way  in  which  the  Budapest  Government  had  filled 
prisons  with  those  who  were  bold  enough  to  claim  their  rights.  He 
pointed  out  that 

“Our  problem  is  nothing  but  one  facet  of  democracy  :  yet  nowhere  in 
the  world  can  real  democracy  be  achieved  before  the  solution  of  the  national 
questions,  because  it  is  only  on  national  bases  and  within  national  frameworks 
that  is  possible  the  development  in  the  normal  direction  of  this  consolidation.”  215 

Showing  that  national  liberation 

“is  now  an  international  problem,  the  point  of  honour  of  mankind,  which  must 
be  solved  honestly," 

Alexandru  Vaida-Voevod  stated  : 

“And,  when  sharing  equal  rights,  we  meet  as  equal  nations,  we  shall  be 
able  to  shake  hands  for  the  future  as  well  ;  on  the  other  hand,  no  sincere 
relationships  have  ever  been  possible  between  oppressors  and  the  oppressed  since 
this  world  was  made.”  2,6 
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The  declaration  of  self-determination  marked  a  fundamental  his¬ 
toric  moment  for  the  Romanian  nation,  for  completing  the  latter’s 
political  and  state  unity,  a  document  of  major  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  importance.  It  is  on  its  basis  and  in  the  name  of  the  principles 
included  in  it,  that  all  actions  of  the  Romanian  nation  in  Austria- 
Hungary  took  place  in  the  subsequent  period.  Through  its  content, 
the  declaration  made  a  strong  impression  upon  public  opinion  in  the 
Dual  Monarchy  and  was  welcomed  most  enthusiastically  by  the  Roma¬ 
nians  on  both  sides  of  the  Carpathians. 

Within  that  effervescent  atmosphere,  the  Romanian  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Club  in  Vienna  was  changed  into  the  Romanian  National  Council 
of  Austria,  joined  also  by  the  socialist  deputy  George  Grigorovici. 
Constantin  Iosipescu  Grecul  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Council. 

A  few  days  later,  on  14  27  October  1918,  the  Romanian  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Vienna  Parliament,  the  former  deputies  to  Bucovina's 
Diet  and  the  Romanian  mayors  of  the  localities  in  that  part  of  Mol¬ 
davia,  as  well  as  other  representatives  of  the  Romanians  assembled 
at  the  National  Palace  in  Cernau^i,  at  a  political  rally  changed  into 
a  Constituent  Assembly.  Inaugurating  its  debates  as  president-elect, 
Iancu  Flondor  declared  : 

“National  serfdom  of  close  to  one-and-a-half  century  —  as  painful  as  it 
has  been  shameful  —  is  coming  to  an  end.  The  Romanian  people  in  Bucovina 
are  about  to  break  and  to  shake  off  the  chains  that  have  fettered  their  souls. 
Free,  possessing  the  power  of  national  sovereignity,  today  you  will  decide 
what  you  will  deem  to  be  best  for  the  happy  and  majestic  future  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  race  in  Bucovina.” 

)  •  *> 

In  an  atmosphere  of  general  enthusiasm,  after  singing  “Awake 
Ye  All  Romanians”,  the  Constituent  Assembly  adopted  the  motion 
that  decided  : 

“The  union  of  all  Bucovina  to  the  other  Romanian  lands  within  an  inde¬ 
pendent  national  state.” 

In  order  to  establish  close  connections  among  all  Romanians,  the 
Constituent  Assembly  set  up  a  National  Council. 

At  that  meeting,  Grigorovici,  the  representative  of  the  Socialists 
of  Bucovina,  declared  that  : 

“I  wish  greater  Romania,  including  all  Romanian  territories.” 

Censuring  the  national  oppression  to  which  the  Romanian  popu¬ 
lation  were  subject  in  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  the  socialist  deputy 
continued  : 

“The  Union  of  the  Romanians  is  an  ideal  and  an  aim  that  will  at  all 
times  and  forever  be  pursued  by  the  Romanians,  at  any  moment  and  in  all 
circumstances.  Bucovina  must  be  restored  to  our  homeland.”  2n 

The  Assembly  decided  to  hold  the  General  Congress  of  Bucovina 
on  15/28  November  1918,  to  determine  the  future  of  that  province. 
The  Constituent  Assembly  established  the  National  Council,  with  a 
membership  of  fifty,  which  in  its  turn  mandated  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  including  :  Iancu  Flondor  (chairman),  Dionisie  Bejan,  Doru  Po- 
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povici  and  Sextil  Puscariu  (vice-chairmen),  Vasile  Bodnarescu,  Rada 
Sbierea  and  Laurent  Tomoioaga  (secretaries). 

Here  is  what  Count  Etzdorf,  the  president  of  Bucovina  province, 
cabled  to  the  home-secretarv  in  Vienna,  Count  F.  Toggenlung,  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  Romanians’  Constituent  Assembly  : 

“A  National  Assembly  was  held  in  Cernauti  on  27  October,  convened  by 
the  Parliamentary  Club,  then  by  the  M.  Ps.  Grigorovici  and  $erbu,  as  well  as 
by  all  Romanian  parties  represented  in  the  Diet.  The  Assembly  was  attended 
by  all  Romanian  deputies  in  Parliament,  by  all  deputies  who  had  been  elected 
to  the  last  Bucovina  Diet,  as  well  as  by  the  Romanian  mayors  in  Bucovina. 
The  number  of  participants  rose  to  100  or  150  people.  The  assembly  took  place 
with  closed  doors.  The  chairman  opened  it  by  a  speech  evidencing  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  proportions  of  the  latest  developments.  He  concluded  his  inaugural 
speech  by  reading  the  following  resolution  adopted  by  all  Romanian  parties  r 
1.  The  Romanian  people  in  Bucovina  establishes  that  it  is  entitled  to  shape- 
its  own  fate.  2.  On  the  basis  of  this  right,  it  proclaims  its  solidarity  with  the 
Romanians  in  Transylvania  and  Hungary.  3.  In  order  to  reach  the  common, 
end,  it  demands  the  setting  up  of  a  joint  organization,  which  should  formulate 
and  voice  the  postulates  of  the  Romanians  in  Austria-Hungary.  4.  The  joint, 
organization  shall  be  made  up  of  elected  representatives  of  the  Romanians  in 
Transylvania  and  Hungary  as  well  as  of  representatives  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  the  Romanians  in  Bucovina.  5.  The  latter  is  made  up  of  the- 
Romanian  members  of  Parliament,  of  former  Romanian  deputies  to  Bucovina's 
Diet  and  of  the  Romanian  mayors  in  the  province.  6.  The  Constituent  Assembly 
elects  a  National  Council  of  36  members.  7.  It  is  only  the  National  Council 
and  the  joint  organization  that  are  entitled  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
Romanians  in  the  Empire  :  it  contests  the  right  of  any  other  factor  to  speak 
on  their  behalf.  8.  At  the  Peace  Congress,  the  Romanians  can  only  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  men  they  trust.  9.  National  delimitations  stand  reserved  pending- 
a  decision  of  the  National  Council  and  of  the  joint  organization.  The  above¬ 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  through  acclamation.” 2,s 

In  his  turn  the  commander  of  the  gendarmerie  for  Galicia  and 
Bucovina  reported  telegraphically  from  Cernauti  on  28  October  to  the 
commander  of  the  Austrian  Army  and  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  in 
Vienna  : 

“Yesterday  afternoon,  the  Romanian  National  Assembly.  Chaired  by  doctor 
O.  lancu,  knight  of  Flondor.  The  following  resolution  drawn  up,  summarized  : 
1)  The  representatives  of  the  Romanian  people  in  Bucovina  proclaim  them¬ 
selves  Bucovina’s  Constituent  Assembly,  by  virtue  of  national  sovereignty.  2)  The 
Constituent  Assembly  decides  upon  the  union  of  all  of  Bucovina  to  the  other 
Romanian  provinces  within  an  independant  national  state  and  for  this  purpose- 
shall  proceed  in  full  solidarity  with  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania  and  Hun¬ 
gary.  3)  For  that  purpose  the  Constituent  Assembly  established  a  National 
Council  of  150  members,  who,  through  their  delegates,  shall  represent  the  pro¬ 
vince  at  the  Peace  Conference  and  shall  refuse  to  anybody  else  the  right  to- 
decide  or  negotiate  on  their  behalf.  4)  The  Constituent  Assembly  resolutely 
rejects  any  attempt  aimed  at  destroying  Eucovina,  yet  wishes  to  reach  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  other  co-inhabiting  peoples.” 
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The  report  also  pointed  out  : 

“Today,  28  October,  Flondor  and  deputy  $erbu,  with  the  consistorial  coun¬ 
cillor  came  up  to  the  province  president.  Count  Etzdorf,  and  demanded  from 
the  latter  to  surrender  governmental  power  to  the  National  Council  set  up 
yesterday,  declaring  that  they  were  the  latter’s  mandated  delegates.  The  pro¬ 
vince  president  replied  to  the  request  to  surrender  governmental  power  to  the 
National  Council  that,  in  keeping  with  the  imperial  manifesto,  as  well  as  with 
the  ministerial  advices  received,  he  would  continue  to  exert  governmental 
power  unaltered  in  its  present  form,  and  that  was  why  he  could  admit  neither 
surrendering  governmental  power  nor  influencing  it  ;  nevertheless,  he  would 
convey  the  request  to  the  Central  Government.  Further  on,  Flondor  demanded 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Romanian  soldiers  from  the  front  and  their  discharge 
in  Bucovina,  because  the  continuous  fighting  of  those  soldiers  after  the  cessation 
■of  current  Austria  no  longer  has  any  meaning  or  purpose,  nor  can  it  be  useful 
except  to  other  nationalities,  but  not  to  the  Romanian  one.  The  province  pre¬ 
sident  replied  that  he  firmly  stood  on  the  position  of  the  Federal  Austrian 
State,  in  the  sense  of  the  imperial  manifesto,  and  that  the  soldiers’  continued 
fighting  had  the  fully  ;ustified  sense  and  aim  of  defending  the  Federal  Austrian 
State,  but  he  would  submit  this  desire  too  to  the  Central  Government.  In  reply 
to  this,  Flondor  emphasized  that  he  considered  the  surrender  of  governmental 
power  a  particularly  urgent  matter.”  219 

In  fact,  the  documents  emanating  from  Bucovina’s  Constituent 
Assembly,  like  the  Oradea  Declaration  issued  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Romanian  National  Party,  marked  the  change  of  admi¬ 
nistrative  power  into  the  hands  of  the  local  Romanian  authorities, 
and,  together  with  it,  the  effective  detachment  from  Austria  and 
Hungary  of  these  Romanian  provinces  too.  The  national  self-deter¬ 
mination  of  Transylvania,  the  Banat  and  Bucovina  had  been  achieved 
within  the  general  framework  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  principle 
of  nationalities. 

Resorting  to  the  right  to  national  sovereignty,  won  through  de¬ 
tachment  from  the  Monarchy  and  materialized  in  the  setting  up  of 
their  own  ruling  bodies,  the  effective  seizure  of  power  and  the  placing 
of  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Romanians  under  Romanian  juris¬ 
diction,  the  National  Councils  in  Transylvania  and  Bucovina  de  facto 
and  de  jure  embodied  the  Romanian  nation’s  will  and  interests  ;  thus, 
those  provinces  practically  acquired  quasi-independence. 

The  attitude  of  the  Romanian  nation  decisively  contributed  to 
speeding  up  the  process  of  abolition  of  a  despotic  and  aggressive 
regime,  to  breaking  the  fetters  of  national  oppression  throughout  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 220 

The  national  liberation  revolutions  of  a  broad  bourgeois  demo¬ 
cratic  nature  had  involved  the  qntire  edifice  of  the  rotten  Dual 
Empire.  Thus,  on  29  October,  the  Slovak  National  Council  convened 
a  meeting  at  Turcinsky  Sv.  Martin,  where  a  Declaration  was  drawn 
up  and  unanimously  welcomed  by  those  present :  it  proclaimed  Slova¬ 
kia’s  breaking  off  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  and  it  de¬ 
manded  union  with  the  Czech  territories  within  the  Czechoslovak 
State.  In  this  way,  the  setting  up  of  independent  Czechoslovakia  became 
;an  accomplished  fact.  The  National  Assembly  opened  in  Prague  on 
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14  November  and  proclaimed  the  Czechoslovak  Republic,  with  Thomas 
Garrigue  Masaryk  as  president. 

Events  of  similar  significance  occurred  concomitantly  in  the  Aus¬ 
tro-Hungarian  territories  inhabited  by  the  Southern  Slavs  (Serbians, 
Croatians,  Slovenes,  Bosniacs,  etc.).  On  17  October  1918,  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  all  Yugoslav  parties  in  Austria-Hungary  met  in  Zagreb  and 
set  up  the  Yugoslav  National  Council.  Its  first  act  was  to  set  up  a 
provisional  government,  with  the  express  task  of  taking  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Yugoslav  territories  in  its  own  hands.  Those  decisions  were 
preceded  and  paralleled  by  mighty  mass  demonstrations,  at  which  the 
proclamation  of  independence  was  insistently  demanded.  Under  those 
circumstances,  on  29  October,  the  Yugoslav  National  Council  proclaimed 
the  indepedent  and  sovereign  national  state  of  the  Slovenes,  Croatians 
and  Serbians,  while  on  24  November  the  people’s  Vecha  (assembly) 
with  its  headquarters  in  Zagreb  adopted  the  decision  to  unite  that 
state  with  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia  and  with  Montenegro.  In  subsequent 
days,  the  people’s  Skupstina  (parliament)  of  Vojvodina  declared  in 
favour  of  the  union  to  Serbia  (25  November)  and  so  did  the  Skupstina 
of  Montenegro  (26  November).  The  will  to  union  obtained  definitive 
sanction  several  days  later,  when  a  delegation  of  the  people’s  Vecha 
in  Zagreb  handed  a  declaration  to  the  regent  prince  Alexander  Kara- 
gjorgjevic  to  the  effect  of  recognizing  the  Serbian  sovereign  at  the 
head  of  the  new  state. 

October  and  November  1918  were  peak  moments  of  the  liberation 
struggle  of  the  peoples  in  Central  Europe  :  under  the  leadership  of 
their  national  councils,  they  waged  the  final  attack  on  the  Dual  Mo¬ 
narchy,  in  order  to  win  their  freedom  and  to  form  independent  na¬ 
tional  states.  The  success  of  that  struggle  led  to  a  new  political  map 
in  this  area  of  Europe  —  established  in  its  broad  lines  before  the 
opening  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  221 

The  revolutionary  events  that  were  taking  place  in  the  Hapsburg 
Empire,  the  struggle  of  the  oppressed  peoples  for  setting  up  inde¬ 
pendent  national  states  also  had  repercussions  on  the  two  dominant 
nations  —  the  Austrians  and  the  Hungarians.  Thus,  on  28  October 
1918,  a  general  strike  was  called  in  Vienna  and  throughout  Austria. 
Thousands  of  workers  and  soldiers  demonstrated  in  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  demanding  peace  and  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy.  Two  days 
later,  the  Provisional  National  Assembly  assumed  all  power,  delegating 
a  State  Council  from  among  its  members  ;  a  new  government  was 
inaugurated,  led  by  the  Social  Democratic  M.  P.  Karl  Renner.  The 
victorious  bourgeois  democratic  revolution  compelled  Emperor  Charles 
to  abdicate  (11  November)  and  the  next  day  the  Provisional  National 
Assembly  proclaimed  the  Republic  of  Austria.  222 

Similar  developments  were  seen  by  Hungary.  On  25  November, 
the  Hungarian  National  Council  was  set  up  in  Budapest  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mihalv  Karolyi  ;  its  12-point  programme-manifesto 
stipulated  universal  suffrage,  the  land  reform,  the  right  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  nationalities  in  Hungary  to  do  as  they  pleased,  etc.  In  the 
subsequent  period,  popular  actions  took  place  throughout  Hungary  : 
meetings  were  held  in  factories  and  plants,  in  towns  ;  councils  of  the 
workers  and  soldiers  were  set  up.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  masses, 
on  16  November  the  Government  proclaimed  the  Hungarian  Republic.  223 
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The  revolutionary  events  in  Central  Europe  in  1918  also  enabled 
the  Polish  people  to  regain  their  independence  and  to  restore  their 
national  unity.  On  28  October  1918,  in  Krakow,  on  the  Polish  terri¬ 
tory  under  Austro-Hungarian  rule,  the  Polish  Liquidation  Commission 
was  inaugurated,  with  the  task  of  seizing  power  in  Galicia  and  The- 
schen  Silesia,  to  “liquidate”  all  connections  with  Austria  and  then 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Polish  State,  which  should  unite  all  Polish 
territories.  On  31  October,  the  Liquidation  Commission  seized  power 
in  Krakow,  Western  Galicia,  as  well  as  in  some  regions  of  the  former 
Polish  Kingdom  (set  up  in  the  Polish  territories  that  had  been  occupied 
by  czarist  Russia).  In  the  other  territories  of  the  former  Polish  Kingdom, 
power  was  exerted  by  the  Provisional  Popular  Government  of  the 
Polish  Republic,  set  up  at  Lublin  on  6/7  November.  But  that  Govern¬ 
ment  was  very  short-lived,  power  being  taken  over  by  J.  Pilsudski, 
who  very  soon  extended  his  authority  over  the  bulk  of  the  Polish 
territories  that  had  been  under  German,  Austro-Hungarian  and  Russian 
occupation.  On  6  November,  J.  Pilsudski  cabled  the  President  of  the 
U.S.A.,  the  governments  of  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Germany,  etc., 
notifying  to  them  the  existence  of  the  independent  Polish  State,  in¬ 
cluding  all  lands  of  unified  Poland.  A  central  Government  was  set  up 
in  Warsaw  on  16  January  1919,  headed  by  Ignacz  Paderewski  ;  the 
regional  governments  subordinated  themselves  to  that  Government. 

Towards  the  end  of  1918,  the  struggle  for  setting  up  the  unitary 
Romanian  State  entered  its  decive  phase.  224  On  18/31  October  1918, 
the  Central  Romanian  National  Council  was  set  up  at  Arad  (western¬ 
most  town  in  Transylvania)  “as  the  only  forum  that  can  represent 
the  Romanian  people’s  will,”  made  up  of  six  Social  Democrats  (Tiron 
Albani,  Ion  Flueras,  Enea  Grapini,  Iosif  Jumanca,  Iosif  Renoiu,  Ba- 
siliu  Surdu)  and  six  representatives  of  the  Romanian  National  Party 
(Vasile  Goldis,  Aurel  Lazar,  Teodor  Mihali,  $tefan  Ciceo-Pop,  Alexandra 
Vaida-Voevod  and  Aurel  Vlad). 

Regional  and  local  national  councils  as  well  as  national  guards 
were  formed  throughout  Transylvania,  as  bodies  of  the  bourgeois  de¬ 
mocratic  movement,  acting  under  the  leadership  of  the  Central  Roma¬ 
nian  National  Council.  225 

After  the  setting  up  of  the  latter,  a  bourgeois  democratic  revo¬ 
lution  of  a  highly  popular  nature  was  unleashed  in  Transylvania.  The 
revolution  that  took  place  on  the  Romanian  territories  until  then  sub¬ 
jugated  by  the  Dual  Monarchy  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  broad 
framework  of  the  bourgeois  democratic  revolution  spreading  throughout 
Austria-Hungary  at  the  end  of  October  and  in  November  1918.  While 
in  Austria  and  Hungary  it  carried  a  predominantly  social  stamp,  in 
the  areas  oppressed  by  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  ruling  classes, 
social  elements  blended  with  the  struggle  for  national  emancipation. 
Ion  Clopotel  wrote  that  the  flames  of  the  revolution,  which  had  spread 
over  the  Dual  Monarchy,  “reached  as  far  as  the  heart  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.”  The  poor  actually  believed  that  the  hour  had  struck  for  taking 
their  revenge  on  exploiters  of  all  kinds  by  attacking  their  estates,  by 
appropriating  the  “granaries,  the  cattle  herds  of  the  vast  landed 
prooerty.”  226 


An  article  in  the  newspaper  Adevdrul  stated  : 

i 

“The  time  has  come  when  all  oppressed,  wronged  and  fleeced  nations  and 
peoples  have  raised  their  voices,  manifesting  their  desire  for  enfranchisement, 
and  are  ready  to  begin  their  grimmest  fight  against  the  tyranny  that  has 
stifled  them  so  far." 

The  article  pointed  out  that  the  Romanian  socialists  were  happy 
to  live  “in  these  magnificent  times”  and  to  take  part 

“In  the  gigantic  struggle  for  changing  the  old,  immoral  and  inhuman  world 
into  a  new  world  where  a  few  tyrants  will  no  longer  be  able  to  rule  the 
millions  that  they  have  kept  fettered  or  sent  to  slaughter  at  will.” 227 

The  principal  force  that  contributed  to  destroying  the  rule  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was  embodied  in  the  masses.  223  In  the 
turmoil  of  the  social  and  national  struggles,  the  Romanian  workers 
and  those  of  the  co-inhabiting  nationalities  — -  Hungarians,  Germans, 
Szeklers  and  Serbians  —  (acted  jointly.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  October, 
a  rally  was  held  at  the  Csepel  works  with  the  participation  of  more 
than  500  workers.  In  his  speech,  Iosif  Jumanca  pointed  out  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  revolution  and  the  role  of  the  Central  Romanian  Council. 

“The  public  were  very  enthusiastic,  because  they  heard  a  free  speech  for 
the  first  time  and  they  themselves  could  voice  the  feeling  stifled  so  far,”  the 
newspaper  Adevdrul  reported. 

Jean  Avramescu  also  spoke  about  the  triumph  of  the  revolution 
and  Tiron  Albani  on  the  benefits  of  the  Republic. 

“Everybody  burst  out  shouting  :  ‘Long  Live  the  Republic  •’...  then  the  rally 
unanimously  declared  that  they  would  join  the  Romanian  Council  and  would 
support  it  in  its  work  for  shaping  the  Romanian  people’s  happiness.” 229 

Against  the  background  of  the  situation  generated  by  the  masses’ 
revolutionary  struggle,  which  was  eliminating  the  domination  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  from  the  stage  of  history,  the  national 
struggle  of  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania  proceeded  along  the  road 
of  its  political  reorganization  under  the  leadership  of  the  Romanian 
National  Party  and  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  ;  from  the  end  of 
October  the  tactions  of  the  two  parties  shared  the  same  political 
platform.  230 

From  Arad,  which  for  years  had  been  a  genuine  political  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  Romanians,  the  Central  Romanian  National  Council  (C.R.N.C.) 
monitored  the  entire  action  for  “organizing  politics”  on  Transylva¬ 
nia's  territory  ;  this  was  achieved  through  setting  up  county  natio¬ 
nal  councils.  The  latter  in  their  turn  directly  guided  the  setting  up 
of  the  local  national  councils  in  every  town  and  village  of  Transyl¬ 
vania.  Concomitantly,  military  and  civilian  national  guards  were  or¬ 
ganized,  directly  guided  by  the  national  councils,  all  of  them  carrying 
on  their  activity  in  keeping  with  the  indications  of  the  C.R.N.C.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  between  the  country  national  councils  together  with 
the  national  guards,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  C.R.N.C.  on  the  other, 
there  were  direct  and  permanent  contacts  not  only  through  the  re¬ 
lations  of  subordination  existing  between  them,  but  also  through  an 
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adequate  organizational  structure.  A  number  of  representatives  of  the 
county  councils  and  national  guards  unfolded  concrete  activities  in  one 
of  the  sections  of  the  C.R.N.C.,  whence  they  kept  directly  in  touch 
with  the  county  national  councils,  whose  representatives  they  were, 
or  reported  only  to  Arad,  where  they  were  “guided,  briefed  and  sent 
back  to  complete  the  organization  of  the  counties.” 231 

The  Romanian  national  councils  cooperated  with  the  similar 
bodies  of  the  nationalities,  and  where  such  bodies  had  not  been  set 
up,  they  themselves  turned  into  spokesmen  of  the  interests  of  those 
minorities. 

•‘The  local  national  council  is  obliged  to  keep  law  and  order  as  well  as 
quiet  in  the  village,  to  come  to  the  rescue  —  by  advice  and  deeds  —  of  those 
persecuted,  to  look  after  remedying  shortcomings  and  failures,  to  cooperate  in 
order  to  eliminate  wrongs  from  the  village,  having  in  view  all  citizens,  irre¬ 
spective  of  language  and  faith.”  a  document  stated. 

The  same  document  continued  with  the  idea  that  all  national  councils 
“must  honour  every  citizen,  without  discrimination  of  language  or  faith,  all 
peoples  and  all  denominations,  side  by  side  with  the  needy.”  232 

The  setting  up  of  the  Romanian  national  guards  was  the  second 
fundamental  feature  of  the  process  of  organizing  the  national  struggle 
of  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania.  They  began  to  be  set  up  after  the 
creation  of  the  C.R.N.C.,  as  an  objective  necessity  deriving  from  the 
context  of  unfolding  the  national  revolutionary  struggle.  During  that 
struggle,  they  had  the  mission  of  an  executive  force,  for  applying  the 
decisions  initiated  by  the  national  councils,  as  well  as  a  public  force, 
in  order  to  ensure  law  and  order  throughout  Transylvania.  233 

The  national  guards  were  formed  especially  by  soldiers  back 
from  the  front,  but  also  by  workers,  peasants  and  intellectuals  who 
had  volunteered  for  them.  X}/|  They  discharged  a  significant  role  in 
ensuring  the  good  unfolding  of  the  National  Assembly  at  Alba  Iulia, 
their  activity  continuing  also  in  subsequent  months  in  implementing 
the  Declaration  for  the  Union  of  Transylvania  and  the  Banat  to  Roma-: 
nia.  The  revolutionary,  democratic  events  in  Transylvania  imposed 
upon  the  Magyar  authorities  the  recognition  of  the  new  bodies  of 
national  struggle,  particularly  of  the  C.R.N.C.  Thus,  a  telegram  of 
Hungary’s  war  minister  ordered  : 

“We  have  accepted  that  Romanian  soldiers  may  be  sworn  in  by  the  Roma¬ 
nian  National  Council.  Romanian  soldiers  shall  be  absolved  from  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Hungarian  National  Council  and  shall  take  the  oath  to  the 
Romanian  National  Council.”  235 

Referring  to  the  organization  of  the  Romanians’  struggle  for  na¬ 
tional  liberation,  with  the  nostalgia  of  the  epoch  that  was  setting  in 
a  report  to  Oszkar  Jaszi,  the  minister  in  charge  of  the  problem  of 
the  nationalities,  the  supreme  count  of  0aras-Severin  county  pointed 
out  on  24  October/6  November  1918  : 

"At  Hugoj,  the  residence  of  my  county  since  the  setting  up  of  the  popular 
government,  my  efforts  and  those  of  the  authorities  are  directed  at  ensuring 
the  peaceful  understanding  among  the  Magyar,  German  and  Romanian  inhabi¬ 
tants  during  the  hard  times  we  are  living.  It  is  to  this  purpose  that  are  de- 
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dicated  all  measures  taken  with  a  view  to  defending  public  order,  because 
following  troubles  surging  up,  unfortunately  in  most  villages  throughout  our 
county,  it  is  our  first  obligation  to  restore  public  order.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
that  some  riots  were  directed  against  any  nation,  because  plunder  took  place 
also  in  purely  Romanian  villages.  The  entire  regrettable  revolt  spelt  rather 
the  outbreak  of  passions  of  the  seething  masses  against  whatever  used  to  re¬ 
present  consolidated  order  and  relationships.  It  goes  without  saying  that  crushing 
anarchy  is  our  duty,  in  the  interest  of  legal  order  in  the  state.  Yet  we  do  not 
possess  the  adequate  political  forces.  The  army  have  scattered  all  over  the 
county,  and  nowadays  we  only  have  a  minimum  number  of  soldiers  at  our 
disposal.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  have  asked  for  assistance  from  the  territorial 
military  command  in  Timisoara,  for  they  answerd  they  could  not  offer  us  any. 
The  gendarmerie  too  are  at  our  disposal  only  in  such  small  numbers  that  they 
can  hardly  be  reckoned  with.  Naturally  enough,  we  must  therefore  make  sure 
that  the  bourgeoisie  themselves  gather  and  organize  as  the  national  guard,  or 
the  civic  guard,  which  however  we  have  to  arm.  We  do  not  have  enough 
weapons,  but  to  a  certain  extent  the  purpose  can  be  reached. 

In  keeping  with  instructions  from  His  Excellency  the  war  minister,  those 
members  of  the  army  stationed  in  the  county,  but  especially  at  Lugoj,  who  are 
natives  of  other  places  shall  leave  for  the  latter.  It  is  only  the  local  people 
that  will  remain.  On  the  other  hand,  exactly  three  quarters  of  the  county's 
population  are  Romanians,  it  is  but  natural  for  the  local  bourgeoisie,  like  the 
soldiers  discharged  and  returning  home  here,  to  be  Romanians  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion.  A  movement  has  already  started  in  order  to  organize  an  army  of  the 
militia  type,  national  Romanian  in  nature  and  formed  of  as  many  as  are  ne¬ 
cessary  tor  ensuring  internal  order.  This  movement  has  aroused  worry  among 
the  Magyar  and  German  populations,  for  it  was  considered  that  it  was  directed 
against  them.  Therefore,  today  I  have  convened  for  a  conference  the  following 
gentleman  :  Aurel  Issekutz,  vice-count,  Zsolt  Rethy,  colonel  of  honveds,  the 
commander  of  the  railway  station,  Lajos  Torok,  the  commander  of  the  police  in 
Lugoj,  Remus  Dobo,  major  of  honveds,  Ede  Neu,  major  of  honved  artillery', 
the  commander  of  the  honved  camp  in  Lugoj,  Captain  Marton,  commander  of 
the  military  police,  and  Dr.  Valer  Braniijte,  the  editor  of  the  local  Romanian 
political  journal  Drapelul,  who  is  also  one  of  the  leading  figures  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  population.  It  is  to  them  that  I  described  our  task  as  being  the  defence 
of  public  security  and  told  them  that,  excluding  political  arguments,  measures 
for  public  order  should  urgently  be  taken.” 

Further  on,  the  supreme  count  of  Caras-Severin  County  derived 
some  teachings  from  the  situation  submitted  and  the  measures  ini¬ 
tiated.  This  is  what  he  reported  : 

“The  result  of  the  conference  materialized  in  the  following  :  the  national 
guard  has  already  been  formed  in  Lugoj,  but  at  present  it  still  has  a  small 
number  of  members,  while  the  Romanians  have  not  joined  it.  Their  position 
has  been  outlined  by  Dr.  Brani^te,  according  to  whom  the  Romanians  here  can 
only  be  activized  by  a  slogan  that  serves  their  national  dignity.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  the  guard  battalion  set  up  after  the  dismissal  of  the  8th  honved 
infantry  regiment  in  Lugoj,  during  the  first  days  of  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment.  Its  commander,  Major  Remus  Dobo,  as  well  as  its  officers  and  soldiers 
are  Romanians  ;  this  battalion  uses  the  Romanian  national  flag  and  the  cockade 
of  the  same  colours. 
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But  I  must  submit  another  aspect  :  from  several  places  of  the  county,  in¬ 
formation  has  been  conveyed  to  me,  according  to  which  bourgeois  groupings 
of  the  Romanian  population  want  to  take  over  public  power,  they  set  up 
councils  and  they  summon  the  leaders  of  the  administration  (the  chief  praetor, 
the  notary  public)  to  surrender  their  functions.  In  keeping  with  such  informa¬ 
tion,  they  are  not  riotous  elements  but  Romanian  citizens  who  consider  that, 
in  conformity  with  the  policies  of  the  Popular  Government,  public  power  here 
should  belong  to  them,  as  they  form  the  majority.  This  whole  movement  is 
only  incipient,  but  if  we  review  records  from  various  places,  we  must  clearly 
see  the  direction  it  follows. 

The  question  therefore  arises  as  to  the  Government’s  position  regarding 
this  movement  and  therefore  what  attitude  I  and  the  authorities  subordinated 
to  me  have  to  adopt  until  the  problem  of  the  independence  of  the  Romanian 
masses  is  solved  at  the  peace  conference  or  through  legislation.  Tn  keeping 
with  the  orders  received  so  far,  national  guards  must  be  organized,  but,  for 
the  above-mentioned  reasons,  in  Caras-Severin  county  and  especially  in  its  seat 
Lugoj,  this  can  hardly  be  achieved  in  a  unitary  way.  Moreover,  there  are  no 
instructions  to  set  them  up  only  on  the  Romanian  national  basis.  The  events 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  nearby  city  of  Timisoara,  originally  of  a  special 
republican  tendency  —  as  part  of  which  Magyar,  Swabian,  Romanian  and 
Serbian  councils  have  been  set  up  separately,  establishing  national  insignia  of 
their  own  —  have  exerted  great  influence  also  on  the  population  in  my  county. 
That  is  why  I  consider  that  the  mass  of  Romanians  here  now  wish  a  separate 
organization.  But  as  this  —  in  the  form  submitted  to  me  and  as  I  described 
it  above  —  entirely  and  exclusively  has  a  Romanian  national  character,  I  con¬ 
sider  it  my  duty  to  report  on  it,  requiring  instructions  from  the  Government. 

I  am  sending  this  report  to  His  Excellency  the  Prime-Minister,  the  Home 
Minister,  the  War  Minister  and  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  problem  of  the 
Nationalities.”  110 

The  setting  up  of  the  Central  Romanian  National  Council,  of  a 
broad  popular  nature,  gave  impetus  to  the  struggle  for  Transylva¬ 
nia's  liberation  and  for  its  union  to  Romania.  In  an  editorial  entitled 
“What  Do  We  Want  ?”,  Adevarul,  the  organ  of  the  Romanian  socialists, 
pointed  out  that  : 

“The  revolution  and  the  capitulation  have  created  for  all  nations  in  the 
country  the  possibility  to  decide  their  fate  by  themselves,  to  shape  their  own 
future  as  well  as  the  state  frameworks  within  which  they  will  wish  to  live  in 
future.  (...)  The  Romanian  National  Council  is  called  upon  to  take  one  step 

farther  and  to  declare  clearly  and  explicitly  that  we  wish  the  entire  Romanian 
people  in  Hungary,  Transylvania  and  Banat  to  be  questioned  through  a  refe¬ 
rendum,  through  a  general  vote,  which  kind  of  state  framework  they  wish  to 

have  in  future”  237 

In  the  chronicle  of  the  Romanians’  actions  in  the  nature  of  ple¬ 
biscites,  expressing  their  will  to  unite  within  one  state  alone,  the 
decision  adopted  at  the  great  rally  held  by  thousands  of  Romanian 
volunteers  at  Cheliabinsk  on  29  October  1918  is  of  particular  sig¬ 

nificance  : 

“We,  Romanian  volunteers  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  organized 
within  the  Corps  of  Romanian  volunteers  from  Transylvania  and  Bucovina, 
with  the  mission  of  continuing  the  fighting  to  the  bitter  end  side  by  side 
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with  the  Allied  armies,  against  the  Central  Powers,  declare  and  proclaim  all 
Romanian  provinces  :  Transylvania,  the  Banat,  Crisana,  Maramures  and  Bucovina 
within  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  separated  from  that  Empire  and  re¬ 
united  to  the  free  Romanian  Kingdom  with  which  from  this  moment  on  they 
form  a  unitary,  free  and  independent  state,  while  the  inhabitants  of  these  pro¬ 
vinces  proclaim  themselves  citizens  of  Greater  Romania. 

This  is  the  unflinching  wish  and  will  of  the  Romanians  everywhere, 
who  —  being  unable  to  speak  freely  at  home  —  assert  their  thoughts  through 
the  voices  of  the  volunteers  in  Russia,  Italy  and  America.”  m 

The  historic  importance  of  the  document  consists  not  only  in 
the  expression  of  a  desideratum,  of  an  ideal,  but  also  in  the  fact 
that  it  embodied  the  resolve  of  thousands  of  Romanians  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  subjugated  by  Austria-Hungary.  The  decision  adopted  at  Che- 
liabinsk  —  transmitted  by  cable  to  the  US  President  W.  Wilson  and 
to  the  Allied  governments,  published  in  Gazeta  Transylvaniei  si  a 
Bucovinei  (which  appeared  for  a  while  in  that  place)  —  acquired  pe¬ 
culiar  historic  importance  among  the  actions  in  the  nature  of  ple¬ 
biscites  that  expressed  the  will  of  the  Romanian  nation  to  form  one 
state  alone. 

On  2/15  November  1918,  the  Romanian  National  Council  of  Bu¬ 
covina  notified  the  Romanian  Government  in  Iasi  about  the  decision 
adopted  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  27  October  and  requested 
it  to  accept  “that  the  Council  be  represented  with  the  Romanian  Go¬ 
vernment,  by  a  diplomatic  agent.” 

Being  resolved  to  maintain  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  the  National  Council  failed  to  agree  to  the  secret  plans  of 
Austria  and  of  the  Ukrainian  Rada  for  dividing  Bucovina  and  for 
establishing  a  Romanian-Ukrainian  condominium  on  the  region,  de¬ 
claring  that  “it  resolutely  rejects  any  attempt  that  might  aim  at  seizing 
part  of  Bucovina,  while  wishing,  on  the  other  hand,  to  live  in  concord 
with  the  co-inhabiting  nationalities.’’  239 

As  early  as  the  peace  negotiations  of  Brest-Litovsk,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  between  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Soviet-Russia  on  the  other,  at  the  beginning  of  1918,  the 
Austrian  Government  had  reached  a  secret  agreement  with  the  Ukrai¬ 
nian  one,  under  which  the  former  pledged  to  pass  a  law 

“pronouncing  ihe  separation  of  Eastern  Galicia,  whose  population  is  Ukrainian 
for  the  most  part,  from  Western  Galicia  and  the  union  of  that  territory  with 
Bucovina  within  an  autonomous  province  of  the  Ukrainian  People’s  Republic.” m 

Bucovina  was  to  be  yielded  to  the  Ukraine  in  exchange  for  a 
quantity  of  one  million  poods  of  wheat  (1  pood  =  36  pounds)  which 
Austria  badly  needed.  Having  obtained  Bucovina  from  the  Turks  by 
shameful  blackmail  and  having  exploited  it  for  144  years,  Austria 
was  now  trying  to  sell  Bucovina  to  the  Ukraine.  Learning  about  the 
plan  for  incorporating  Bucovina  into  the  Ukraine,  C.  Iosipescu  Grecul 
made  the  following  declaration  in  the  Vienna  Parliament  on  22  July 
1918  on  behalf  of  the  Romanian  Parliamentary  Club  : 

“We  insist  on  the  Romanians’  historical  right  to  the  land  of  Bucovina,  which 
throughout  many  centuries  used  to  be  part  of  Moldavia  and  the  residence  of 
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the  latter's  princes  and  that  is  why  we  insist  on  Bucovina  remaining  un¬ 
divided.”  241 


At  the  end  of  1918,  the  plan  for  the  division  of  Bucovyia  was 
resumed  by  the  Vienna  chancellery  and  by  the  Ukrainian  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  form  of  a  Romanian-Ukrainian  condominium.  In  keeping 
with  the  Austrian-Ukrainian  plan,  Bucovina’s  administration  was  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  Romanian  Aurel  Onciul,  who  had  accepted  the 
offer,  together  with  the  Ukrainian  Omelian  Popovici.  Rejecting  those 
machinations,  the  popular  leader  of  Bucovina,  I.  Flondor,  declared  that 
Aurel  Onciul 

“does  not  belong  to  the  National  Council  and  that  is  why  he  fails  to  comply 
with  the  decisions  adopted  by  the  assembly  on  27  October.”  242 

Exposing  the  plan  for  Bucovina’s  dismemberment,  the  Romanian 
National  Council  issued  a  declaration  to  the  following  effect  : 

“We,  Romanians  of  Bucovina,  the  only  natives  of  this  fine  country,  the  pre¬ 
servers  of  her  old  political,  national  and  cultural  traditions,  most  firmly  protest 
at  these  machinations  and  firmly  declare  we  will  fight  most  bitterly  against 
any  encroachment  on  our  country’s  territorial  integrity.”  243 

Nevertheless,  on  5  November  1918,  Count  Etzdorf  implemented 
his  plan,  placing  Bucovina’s  administration  in  the  hands  of  Aurel  Onciul 
and  Omelian  Popovici.  The  anarchy  caused  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
troops  in  their  retreat  from  the  front  and  the  penetration  of  the 
Ukrainian  troops  into  Cernauti  only  enhanced  the  disorder  and  the 
population’s  lack  of  safety.  Under  those  circumstances,  the  National 
Council  required  the  assistance  of  the  Romanian  Government  in  Iasi. 
Seeing  the  critical  situation,  244  and  wishing  to  protect  the  population, 
the  Romanian  government  decided  to  send  to  Bucovina  the  8th  Divi¬ 
sion  under  the  command  of  General  Iacob  Zadic,  who,  on  entering 
Cernauti  on  9  November  1918  launched  a  Proclamation  mentioning 
inter  alia  : 

“Crossing  the  frontier  cut  between  us  by  hostile  fate  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  —  although  this  frontier  never  managed  to  separate  our  hearts  as 
well  —  the  Romanian  troops  are  arriving  among  you,  bringing  you  their  love 
and  support  for  the  free  accomplishment  of  the  wishes  born  of  the  legitimate 
right  of  the  peoples  to  shape  their  own  fate.”  243 

On  12  November,  the  National  Council  of  Bucovina  effectively 
took  the  helm  of  the  country,  forming  a  cabinet  headed  by  Iancu 
Flondor.  The  appeal  “To  the  Romanian  People”,  addressed  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  chairman,  stated  in  part  : 

“The  Romanians  of  Bucovina,  resorting  to  the  right  of  national  sovereignty, 
recognized  by  everybody,  decided  at  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  27  October 
1918,  to  rule  their  country  of  Bucovina,  their  sacred  ancestral  land,  by  them¬ 
selves.  The  former  Austrian  Government  opposed  that  legitimate  demand,  offered 
power  in  the  country  to  the  Ruthenians  which  caused  anarchy  to  spread  all 
over  the  country.  Being  faced  with  such  circumstances,  the  National  Council, 
the  Romanian  people’s  legitimate  representative,  was  forced  to  resort  to  the 
assistance  of  our  brothers  in  the  Romanian  Kingdom,  demanding  the  inter- 
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vention  of  the  Romanian  army.  The  army  entered  Cernauti  without  fighting 
and  it  is  also  without  fighting  that  we  assumed  the  country’s  government.”  2W 

On  15/28  November  1918,  the  debates  of  Bucovina’s  General  Con¬ 
gress  opened  at  the  Metropolitan  Palace  in  Cernauti  ;  on  democratic 
bases,  it  was  joined  by  74  delegates  of  the  Romanian  National  Council, 
13  delegates  of  the  Ukrainian  communes,  7  of  the  German  National 
Council  and  six  of  the  Polish  National  Council. 24/  The  Congress  un¬ 
animously  passed  a  motion  which  ran  as  follows  : 

“The  General  Congress  of  Bucovina,  meeting  today,  Thursday  the  15/28  of 
November  1918  in  the  hall  of  the  Synod  in  Cernauti  ;  considering 
that  —  since  the  founding  of  the  Romanian  Principalities  —  Bucovina,  which 
includes  the  old  areas  of  Suceava  and  Cernauti,  have  always  been  part  and 
parcel  of  Moldavia,  which  was  formed  as  a  state  around  Bucovina  ;  con¬ 
sidering  that  within  the  frontiers  of  this  country  there  is  the  old  princely 
seat  at  Suceava,  alongside  the  princely  tombs  at  RadauLi,  Putna  and  Sucevifa, 
as  well  as  many  other  beloved  remnants  and  remembrances  from  Moldavia’s 
history ;  considering  that  sons  and  daughters  of  this  country,  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  Moldavia  and  under  the  leadership 
of  the  same  rulers  defended  the  nation’s  entity  along  the  centuries  against  any 
encroachments  from  without  and  against  pagan  invasion  ;  considering  that  in 
1774,  Bucovina  was  perfidiously  wrested  away  from  Moldavia’s  body  and  forcibly 
annexed  to  the  Hapsburg  crown ;  considering  that  for  144  years,  the  people 
of  Bucovina  have  endured  the  sufferings  of  foreign  rule  which  ignored  their 
national  rights  and  which  —  through  injustice  and  persecution  —  sought  to 
alienate  them  and  to  instigate  the  other  races  with  whom  they  want  to  live  in 
brotherhood  ;  considering  that  throughout  these  144  years,  the  Romanians  of 
Bucovina  have  fought  as  martyrs  in  all  battlefields  of  Europe,  under  a  foreign 
flag  for  the  maintenance,  glory  and  fame  of  their  oppressors,  and  that  as  a 
reward  they  were  to  suffer  the  maiming  of  the  rights  they  had  inherited, 
the  elimination  of  their  language  from  public  life,  from  schools  and  even  from 
the  church  ;  considering  that  all  this  time  the  native  people  have  systematically 
been  prevented  from  using  the  wealth  of  this  country’s  sources  of  revenue  and 
have  to  a  great  extent  been  robbed  of  their  old  legacy  ;  considering  that,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  the  Romanians  of  Bucovina  have  not  lost  hope  that  the  hour 
of  salvation,  expected  with  so  much  yearning  and  suffering,  will  nevertheless 
come  and  that  their  ancestral  inheritance,  cut  by  lawless  frontiers,  will  be 
restored  through  the  union  of  Bucovina  to  Stephen  the  Great’s  Moldavia  and 
considering  that  they  have  always  cherished  the  belief  that  the  great  dream  of 
our  nation  will  come  true,  when  all  Romanian  lands  between  the  Dniester  and 
the  Tisza  are  united  within  a  unitary  national  state  ; 

They  see  that  this  great  hour  has  struck  ! 

Today,  when  ofter  enormous  efforts  and  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  Romania 
and  of  her  mighty  and  noble  allies,  the  principles  of  right  and  humaneness 
have  been  enthroned  in  the  world  for  all  nations,  and  when,  following  crushing 
blows,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  has  been  shaken  in  its  foundations 
and  has  collapsed,  and  all  races  fettered  within  its  bonds  have  acquired  the 
right  to  free  self-determination,  the  first  thought  of  freed  Bucovina  flies  to 
the  kingdom  of  Romania,  to  which  we  have  always  linked  the  hope  of  our 
enfranchisement. 


That  is  why  we,  the  General  Congress  of  Bucovina,  embodying  the  country’s . 
supreme  power  and  being  by  ourselves  invested  with  legislative  power,  in  the 
name  of  national  sovereignty,  we  are  deciding  : 

The  unconditional  and  eternal  union  of  Bucovina  —  within  its  old  boundaries 
up  to  the  rivers  Ceremu$,  Colacin  and  Dniester  —  to  the  kingdom  of 
Romania.’  ” 2/,s 

It  was  also  on  28  November  19J8  that  the  General  Congress  of 
Bucovina  cabled  to  the  ministers  of  the  Entente  Powers,  informing 
London,  Washington,  Paris  and  Rome  about  the  union  to  Romania. 
The  telegram  pointed  out  : 

“Your  Excellency,  the  General  Congress  of  Bucovina,  by  virtue  of  the  peoples’ 
right  to  shape  their  own  fate,  has  unanimously  voted  today  in  favour  of  reunit¬ 
ing  Bucovina  —  in  its  ancient  borders  up  to  the  rivers  Ceremus  and  Dniester  — 
to  the  kingdom  of  Romania. 

Full  of  deep  admiration  for  the  grandiose  principles  of  freedom  and  justice 
which  have  guided  your  own  country  in  this  war,  as  well  as  of  sincere  gra¬ 
titude  for  the  disinterested  sacrifices  made  by  your  noble  nation  for  the  triumph 
of  these  principles,  we  beg  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  notify  your  Government 
about  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  General  Congress  of  Bucovina,  and  to  convey 
to  it  our  feelings  of  eternal  satisfaction  and  gratefulness. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  taking  this  opportunity  to  express  to  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  personally  our  warmest  thanks  for  the  loving  kindness  with  which  you 
have  reported  and  supported  our  just  cause  in  times  of  the  greatest  hardship 
and  jn  moments  decisive  for  our  national  life.”249 

Greeting  Bucovina’s  union  to  Romania,  the  representatives  of 
the  Poles  pointed  out  : 

“We  fully  recognize  the  native  rights  of  the  Romanian  people  to  the  lands 
south  of  the  river  Dniester  generally,  and  to  Bucovina  more  particularly.  The 
Poles  in  Bucovina  who  in  this  country  have  proved  their  national  steadfastness, 
at  this  historic  moment  of  Bucovina’s  union  to  the  glorious  motherland,  voice 
their  unshaken  confidence  that  the  Romanian  people,  taking  into  account  the 
express  declarations  of  the  present  Government,  will  grant  the  Polish  minority 
the  freedom  of  their  Catholic  faith,  the  free  use  of  Polish  in  churches  and 
schools,  the  free  establishment  and  exercise  of  professions,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  a  commensurate  constitutional  participation  in  the  country’s  adminis¬ 
tration.”  r,° 

The  declaration  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Germans  in  Bu¬ 
covina,  read  by  Alois  Lebouton,  said  : 

“Looking  forward  to  Transylvania’s  and  the  Banat’s  union  to  Romania  and 
having  full  confidence  in  the  government’s  programme,  as  presented  by  the 
country’s  provisional  government  in  the  13  November  1918  session  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  National  Council  and  adopted  by  the  latter  quasi-unanimously  and  on 
whose  basis  all  consideration  is  to  be  given  to  the  cultural  necessities  of  the 
non-Romanian  peoples  inhabiting  the  country,  with  the  principle  of  law  and 
justice  being  decisive  in  every  matter  —  on  behalf  of  the  Germans  in  Bucovina, 
the  German  National  Council  declares  for  Bucovina’s  union  to  the  Romanian 
kingdom.”  27,1 
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Taking  the  floor  on  behalf  of  the  Romanian  Socialists,  George 
Grigorovici  mentioned  : 

“If  somebody  shakes  mi'  hand  for  having  spoken  in  a  national  sense,  I  must 
say  that  I  am  doing  it  not  only  as  a  Romanian,  but  rather  as  a  socialist,  for 
I  wish  the  freedom  of  all  peoples.”  252 

Referring  to  the  atmosphere  prevailing  on  that  memorable  day. 
Professor  Grigore  Handris,  an  eye-witness  to  the  event,  declared  : 

“Applause  and  ovations  rose  in  loud  peals  as  a  torrential  rain  and  lasted 
for  several  minutes,  ceased  for  a  while  only  to  start  again  even  more  vehe¬ 
mently,  causing  you  to  believe  they  would  never  stop.  Then  the  public  formed 
a  procession,  headed  by  the  fanfare,  and  made  for  the  centre  of  the  city. 
The  streets  filled  very  quickly  and  turned  into  a  moving  stream  of  heads. 
Everybody  was  looking  for  acquaintances,  embraced  and  kissed  each  other,, 
wishing  each  other  long  life,  as  if  on  the  greatest  holiday.  Having  reached 
the  main  square  in  front  of  the  City  Hal),  they  found  there  another  crowd 
expecting  the  news  of  salvation.  From  the  balcony  of  that  building,  the  decision, 
adopted  by  the  Congress  was  announced  and  the  crowds  burst  out  into  delirious 
and  enthusiastic  applause  and  cheers.  The  Mayor  announced  that,  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  action  on  that  day,  the  main  square  would  be  called  Union 
Square.”  233 

Doctor  Aurel  Morariu,  a  former  member  of  the  National  Council 
and  of  the  General  Congress,  made  the  following  comments  : 

“Everybody  hugged  each  other  ;  tears  of  the  holiest  and  purest  joy  shone 
in  everybody’s  eyes.  Outside  the  fanfares  were  playing.  The  Romanian  cannon 
roared  in  a  deep  voice,  announcing  like  thunder  our  salvation  and  union.  We 
all  made  for  Union  Square.  In  front  of  the  City  Hall,  General  Zadic  made 
an  ardent  speech  A  wonderful  hora  dance  was  joined  by  the  crowd  in  the 
square.  There  was  such  enthusiasm,  fraternity  and  joy  as  only  a  day  like 
15/28  November  1918  could  offer  the  Romanians  in  our  Bucovina.” 254 

I 

Doctor  Dimitrie  Marmeliuc,  a  university  professor,  narrated  : 

“The  packed  hall  looked  like  a  choice  assembly  called  upon  to  turn  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  a  nation.  Messengers  had  come  from  every  part  of  the  country  in¬ 
habited  by  Romanians :  from  Moldavia,  from  Wallachia,  from  Oltenia,  Transyl¬ 
vania  and  Bessarabia  ;  moreover,  from  Bucovina  itself,  the  pick  and  flower 
of  the  Romanian  intelligentsia  and  peasantry  had  come  to  CernSuti.” 255 

A  few  days  later,  the  newspaper  Romanul  of  2/15  December 
1918  stated  : 

“The  proud  country  of  brothers,  Bucovina,  for  close  to  a  century  and  a  half 
separated  through  Austrian  dastardliness,  is  free  again,  returning  to  her  mother’s 
bosom.  Bucovina  has  again  become  ‘a  merry  garden’  as  the  poet  had  called 
it.  The  day  of  15/28  November  shall  remain  for  ever  written  down  in  gold 
letters  in  the  history  of  the  Romanian  people  every  where.” 256 

In  a  telegram  to  the  chairman  of  the  university  students  in 
Cernauti,  V.  Vasca,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Romania,  General  Coanda, 
stated  : 

“Please  impart  to  all  students  of  Bucovina  the  love  and  happiness  of  the 
Romanians  inside  the  kingdom,  who  after  one  and  a  half  centuries  of  separa- 
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lion  and  exile  throw  their  arms  open  to  you,  and,  pressing  you  to  their  hearts, 
are  telling  you  :  ‘Be  welcome,  long  expected  brothers  !...  Long  live  Greater 
Romania,  one  and  undivided  !’  ”  257 

Bucovina’s  union  to  Romania  was  greeted  most  enthusiastically 
by  the  Romanian  people  throughout  the  homeland,  through  numerous 
telegrams,  letters,  articles  in  the  press,  etc. 

On  29  December  1918,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  chaired  by 
Nicolae  Iorga,  unanimously  adopted  the  Law  on  Bucovina’s  Union  to 
Romania.  Article  1  stipulated  : 

‘Bucovina  within  its  historical  frontiers  is  and  remains  for  ever  united  to 
"the  kingdom  of  Romania.”  258 

In  Transylvania  —  in  the  conditions  of  stronger  pressure  from 
the  masses  for  Union  to  the  Homeland  —  the  Romanian  Central  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Transylvania  addressed  a  diplomatic  note  to  the 
Magyar  National  Council,  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum,  requiring  the 
surrender  of  the  administration  of  the  territories  inhabited  by  the 
Romanians.  The  note  stated  : 

■“Following  the  rapid  unfolding  of  events,  we  have  reached  the  conviction 
that  in  the  sense  of  the  peoples’  right  to  self-determination,  as  well  as  in  the 
interest  of  our  nation  and  of  the  minorities  with  which  it  lives  on  the  same 
territory,  with  a  view  to  preserving  public  order,  the  security  of  property  and 
•of  individuals,  we  must  immediately  take  over  the  entire  governing  power  in 
the  territories  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  inhabited  by  Romanians.  These 
territories  are  formed  of  the  following  counties  :  Torontal,  Timi$,  Caras-Seve- 
rin,  Arad,  Bihor,  Satu-Mare,  Maramures,  Bistrita-Nasaud,  Solnoc-Dabica,  Salaj, 
Murey  Turda,  Turda-Aries,  Alba  de  Jos,  Tirnava  Mica,  Tirnava  Mare,  Hunedoara, 
Sibiu,  Brasov,  Fagaras,  Trei  Scaune,  Odorhei  and  Ciuc,  as  well  as  the  Romanian 
territories  of  the  counties  of  Bekes,  Csanad  and  Ugocsa. 

The  Government  must  immediately  address  a  manifesto  in  this  sense  to  the 
nations  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  and  must  transfer  under  our  jurisdiction 
all  the  state  establishments,  authorities  and  bodies  —  political,  administrative, 
judicial,  educational,  religious,  financial,  military  and  transport  in  these  ter¬ 
ritories.  Moreover,  any  other  power  must  be  suspended  in  these  territories.  It 
is  only  in  this  case  that  we  can  guarantee  public  order  and  the  security  of 
property  and  persons.  In  any  other  case,  we  will  have  to  announce  our  people, 
•our  country  and  the  entire  world,  through  a  proclamation,  that  our  exercise 
•of  the  right  to  self-determination  has  become  impossible  and  in  this  way  we 
break  all  collaboration  with  officialdom  and  we  no  longer  assume  any  respon¬ 
sibility  as  to  future  events,  responsibility  which  will  entirely  devolve  on  the 
current  government  of  the  Magyar  National  Council. 

Naturally  enough,  as  regards  the  other  peoples  living  in  the  respective  ter¬ 
ritory,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  will  stand  by  the  Wilsonian  principles. 
The  modalities  of  transfer  of  government  must  be  established  by  a  joint  commis¬ 
sion.  The  government  will  be  formed  in  Sibiu.  We  are  looking  forward  to  your 
answer  by  6  p.m.  on  the  12th  of  November  inst.”  259 

On  behalf  of  the  central  Romanian  National  Council,  the  note 
was  signed  by  Stefan  Ciceo-Pop. 

On  13  November,  negotiations  started  in  Arad  between  the  de¬ 
legations  of  the  Central  Romanian  National  Council  and  the  Magyar 
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National  Council  of  Budapest.  The  reply  of  the  Hungarian  delegation 
to  the  ultimatum  of  10  November  actually  tried  to  circumvent  the 
essence  of  the  Romanians’  demands,  proposing  the  maintenance  of 
Hungary’s  integrity  “up  to  the  peace  negotiations”,  as  a  sort  of  shield 
from  “bolshevism  which  threatens  everybody  alike,”  while  granting 
autonomy  to  the  national  groups  in  Transylvania.  On  resuming  the 
negotiations  the  next  day,  14  November,  Vasile  Goldi§  read  out  a 
communique  of  the  Central  Romanian  National  Council  declaring  that  : 

“With  full  justification,  the  Romanian  Nation  claims  its  state  independence 
and  does  not  admit  this  right  to  be  overshadowed  by  provisional  solutions 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  fail  to  ofier  any  guarantee  that  could  ensure  public 
order,  safety  of  property  and  personal  security  in  the  territories  inhabited  by 
Romanians  up  to  a  definitive  settlement.”  m 

A  last  attempt  of  the  Hungarian  delegation  to  maintain  Transyl¬ 
vania  within  Hungary’s  frontiers  through  granting  vast  autonomy  was 
also  rejected  by  the  representatives  of  the  Romanians,  who  insisted 
on  the  clear  recognition  of  their  right  to  national  and  state  self-deter¬ 
mination.  The  opposite  stands  of  the  two  delegations  led  to  the  failure 
of  the  negotiations  in  Arad.  It  was  with  full  justification  that  the 
well-known  Hungarian  politician  and  diplomat  Lajos  Varjassy  remarked 
on  the  Romanian-Hungarian  negotiations  in  Arad  : 

“The  general  restlessness  (in  Budapest,  ed.)  had  reached  a  paroxysm,  because 
the  conviction  prevailed  that  those  moments  were  decisive  for  the  fate  of  the 
Hungarian  State’s  territorial  integrity...”  201 

The  same  author  showed  that  in  Arad 

“There  was  a  confrontation  of  the  principles  of  two  different  groupings  :  one  — 
represented  by  Oszkar  Jaszi  —  who  wanted  to  solve  the  Romanian  problem 
through  the  autonomy  of  Transylvania,  which  nevertheless  would  have  remained 
within  the  democratized  Hungarian  State,  and  the  other  viewpoint  which  de¬ 
clared  for  Romanian  unity.”  262 

In  that  confrontation,  which  Varjassy  characterized  as  “an  open 
conflict,”  the  Hungarian  delegates  indulged 

“even  in  violent  attacks  against  the  Romanians,  in  case  the  latter  manifested 
the  intention  oi  ieceding  from  the  Hungarian  State.  Extremely  vehement  was 
especially  Mr.  Desire  Bockanyi,  the  delegate  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  Budapest, 
who  even  suggested  the  prospect  of  mobilizing  the  workers’  organizations  through¬ 
out  Europe  against  what  he  called  the  retrograde  tendency  of  uniting  (Tran¬ 
sylvania,  ed.)  with  the  Romanian  kingdom.”  203 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  was  repeatedly  expressed  in  public 
during  those  negotiations  by  both  Bockanyi  and  Jaszi.  26,1 

The  negotiations  in  Arad,  held  from  diametrically  opposed  posi¬ 
tions  and  principles  as  well  as  interests,  marked  the  end  of  Buda¬ 
pest’s  “official”  attempts  to  preserve  the  old  Hungarian  State  and  su¬ 
premacy  over  the  other  nationalities  by  granting  broader  cultural  and 
administrative  autonomy.  Referring  to  Dr.  Oszkar  Jaszi’s  mission,  in 


a  commentary  on  the  results  of  the  negotiations  carried  out  in  Arad, 
the  newspaper  Drapelul  stated  : 

“Definitely,  the  whole  role  played  in  Arad  by  Mr.  Jaszi  was  a  desperate  action  ; 
he  threw  into  the  game  his  whole  authority  as  a  scientist  and  all  the  sympathy 
he  had  enjoyed  among  us,  in  order  to  win  through  us  in  Arad  what  had  already 
been  lost  in  Budapest.”  265 

And  the  newspaper  continued  : 

“We  are  taking  leave  of  each  other  and  each  of  us  will  start  on  his  own 
road,  as  dictated  by  the  interests  of  our  national  life,  as  required  by  the  in¬ 
terests  of  our  own  independent  government  and  of  our  full  freedom.” 266 

In  the  unfolding  of  events,  the  Central  Romanian  Council  became 
the  only  representative  body  for  the  interests  of  the  masses  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania.  A  note  sent  to  the  Romanian  Legation  in  France  made  clear 
the  relationships  between  the  C.R.N.C.,  the  National  Council  for  the 
Romanians’  Unity  in  Paris  and  the  Romanian  Government  : 

"After  Bucovina’s  union  to  Romania,  the  Romanian  Government  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  of  the  Romanians  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary  agreed  that, 
in  matters  of  foreign  relations,  the  Government  of  the  Romanian  Kingdom  alone 
be  qualified  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Transylvania  and  of  the  Romanians  in 
Hungary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  regards  the  country’s  domestic  organization 
itself,  the  National  Committee  of  the  Romanians  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary 
only  has  a  provisional  existence.  The  Romanians  inside  the  Kingdom  and  those 
in  the  Romanian  territories  inside  Austria-Hungary  wish  to  form  one  state 
alone.  So  have  done  the  Serbians,  the  Yugoslavs  and  the  Czechoslovaks. 
Mr.  Maniu,  chairman  of  the  National  Committee  of  the  Romanians  of  Transyl¬ 
vania,  has  now  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Mr.  loan  Mocioni  and  Mr.  Virgil 
Tillea,  delegates  of  the  Committee  in  Paris  :  ‘As  a  result  of  the  union  to  the 
Romanian  kingdom,  please  entrust  the  mandate  which  you  hold  to  the  Roma¬ 
nian  minister  in  Paris,  who  from  now  on  represents  our  interests,  and  at 
the  same  time  please  brief  him  on  the  instructions  you  have,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  obtain  a  change  in  the  armistice  conditions.’  ”  2(57 

On  15  November,  after  the  failure  of  the  Arad  negotiations,  the 
Central  Romanian  National  Council  announced  the  “Regulations  for 
Electing  Deputies  to  the  National  Assembly.”  Consulting  the  people 
was  the  most  democratic  means  of  solving  the  major  problem  agitat¬ 
ing  the  consciousness  of  the  entire  Romanian  nation,  as  well  as  of 
other  nations  and  peoples  at  the  time. 

The  Romanians  in  Transylvania  embarked  upon  preparations  for 
the  Grand  Assembly  in  Alba-Iulia.  On  20  November,  while  convening 
the  National  Assembly  of  the  Romanians  in  Alba  Iulia  for  1  December 
1918,  they  launched  the  protest-manifesto  Catre  popoarele  lumii  (To 
the  Peoples  of  the  World)  —  a  policy  document  of  major  significance 
in  the  history  of  the  Romanian  people’s  struggle  for  national  and 
political  unity.  The  document  is  not  only  a  strong  bill  of  indictment 
of  the  policy  carried  on  by  the  “oppressing  class  of  the  Hungarian 
people,”  by  the  “oppressive  government,”  it  also  includes  the  clear 
expression  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  Transylvanian  Romanians 
to  shape  their  destinies  in  harmony  with  their  own  interests.  “The 
declared  purpose  of  government  policy  in  the  Hungarian  State  was  our 
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-national  destruction,”  the  manifesto  pointed  out ;  among  the  means 
employed,  the  manifesto  cites  r  “useless  colonization  on  our  ancestors’ 
land”,  “ruthless  Magyarization,”  “the  invasion  of  hundreds  of  '  thou¬ 
sands  of  Hungarian  public  servants  on  our  territory,”  “preventing  our 
people  from  satisfying  our  industrial  needs  by  ourselves,”  the  Magya¬ 
rization  of  cities  and  lastly  the  action  for  “obtaining  an  ethnical  melting 
pot”  in  the  territory  inhabited  by  Romanians,  all  of  these  “for  the 
barbarous  purpose  of  destroying  us.”  268  The  document  shows  that  this 
whole  state  of  affairs, 

“brought  about  by  oppression  and  lawlessness  is  now  invoked  by  the  Hungarian 
’Government  as  a  justification  for  its  opposition  to  the  Romanian  nation’s  de¬ 
cision  to  set  up  their  free  and  independent  state  on  their  ancestral  land.’’ 

Declaring  in  favour  of  full  freedom  and  fully  equal  rights  and 
obligations  of  all  inhabitants  of  Transylvania,  the  manifesto  made  it 
clear  that  the  Romanian  nation  “do  not  admit  the  mystification  of 
their  justified  claims  through  the  state  of  affairs  brought  about  by 
century-old  attempts  at  destroying  them,”  “while  protesting  against 
Magyar  revendications  of  Romanian  territories”  and  declaring  that 
“under  no  condition  whatever  do  thev  want  to  live  in  a  state  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Magyar  nation  but  are  resolved  to  set  up  their  free  and 
independent  State  on  the  territory  inhabited  by  them.” 

The  idea  that  concluded  the  manifesto  is  particularly  significant  : 

“From  this  day  on,  whatever  the  Powers  of  the  world  decide,  the  Romanian 
nation  are  resolved,  rather  to  perish  than  to  continue  suffering  slavery  and 
dependence.” 260 

In  connection  with  the  Romanians’  manifesto,  Dr.  Lajos  Varjassy, 
prefect  of  Arad  county,  made  the  following  statement  : 

"“I  had  two  reasons  to  be  far  from  surprised  at  the  manifesto  of  the  Romanian 
National  Committee  :  yet  at  the  conference  chaired  by  Dr.  Oszkar  Jaszi,  it 
became  perfectly  clear  that  the  RNC  adopted  the  position  of  the  sovereign 
Romanian  national  state.  Besides,  we  all  know  how  much  bitterness  and  sus¬ 
picion  has  accumulated  in  the  souls  of  the  Romanians  because  of  the  guilty 
behaviour  of  the  former  Magyar  political  regime.  Nothing  can  prove  the  amount 
of  embittered  grief  smouldering  in  their  hearts  better  than  the  fact  that  not 
even  Oszkar  Jaszi,  who  had  come  to  speak  to  us  on  behalf  of  a  Hungary 
reborn  in  adherence  to  democracy,  could  dispel  it  and  that  whatever  today’s 
Hungarians  promise  the  Romanians  —  equal  rights  and  perfect  sincerity  —  is 
still  too  little  for  balancing  their  efforts  for  freedom  and  for  wiping  off  the 
remembrance  of  the  long  oppression  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by  the 
Magyar  reaction.”  270 

Heavily  accusing  the  reactionary  policies  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
ruling  classes,  Dr.  Lajos  Varjassy  declared  : 

“We  must  not  take  it  amiss  if  the  Romanians  continue  to  mistrust  the  future 
that  the  new  Hungary  promises.  In  no  field  has  Hungarian  public  opinion 
allowed  itself  to  be  misled  so  easily  as  in  the  issues  of  the  nationalities." 

Referring  to  the  Romanian’s  claims,  the  Hungarian  prefect  admitted  : 

“I  find  it  the  most  natural  thing-  possible  for  a  people  who  are  full  of  dignity  nq 
longer  to  want  to  tolerate  slavery  —  very  much  as  we  ourselves  (the  Hunga- 
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rians,  ed.)  refused  to  tolerate  it  from  Austria.  All  my  sociological  convictions 
would  revolt  at  the  thought  that  any  of  the  nationalities  should  live  in  depen¬ 
dency  and  servitude  to  Hungary.”  271 

In  an  article  headed  “Impressions  from  Arad”  published  in  the 
German  language  Temeswarer  Zeitung  in  the  Eanat,  Joseph  Striegel 
pointed  out  the  Romanian  population’s  will  to  unite  with  the  other 
Romanian  provinces  : 

“Nobody  ought  to  doubt  that  this  Romania  (...)  is  going  to  take  shape  in  the 
near  future  (...)  Whoever  refuses  to  understand  this  either  lacks  the  courage  to 
face  the  truth,  cr  is  politically  illiterate."272 

Underlining  the  primordial  necessity  of  completing  the  Romanian 
national  state,  the  newspaper  Unirea  of  Blaj  stated  in  its  turn  on 
24  November  1918  : 

"The  other  desiderata  shall  be  achieved  when  we  speak  of  one  Romanian 

nation  alone,  of  one  Romanian  territory  alone,  when  one  leadership  alone  takes 
the  reins  of  government  and  no  Romanian  lives  under  foreign  rule  (...)  We 
pursue  one  programme  and  one  aim  alone  :  the  release  of  all  energies  from  the 
yoke  under  which  they  are  groaning  and  the  concentration  of  every  force  at 
the  service  of  this  idea.”  273 

The  will  to  national  and  state  unity  was  bringing  nearer  the  great 
national  plebiscite  at  Alba  Iulia.  The  newspaper  Adevarul  stated  in  an 
editorial  headed  “At  Alba  Iulia”  : 

“The  Romanian  nation  who  for  centuries  on  end  have  borne  the  yoke  of 

national  slavery  now  wish  to  become  entirely  free  and  to  merge  into  one 
national  state.  The  Romanians  in  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  irrespective  of 
class  differences,  insist  on  joining  their  brothers  beyond  the  mountains  (...)  In 
this  way  will  eventually  be  achieved  what  three  hundred  years  ago  was  frus¬ 
trated  through  the  barbarous  machinations  of  some  tyrants.  The  national  tragedy 
brought  about  through  Michael  the  Brave’s  assassination  at  Csmpia  Turzii  will 
now  be  expiated  through  the  historic  decision  to  be  taken  by  the  Grand  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  at  Alba  Iulia.  Therefore  the  fulfilment  of  fate  is  near.  Yet 
what  is  going  to  be  achieved  at  Alba  Iulia  will  spell  more  than  that.  For  now 

it  is  a  matter  not  only  of  national  enfranchisement,  but  also  of  raising  the 

direly  oppressed  Romanian  people  to  a  much  higher  and  much  more  human 
social  level.  All  the  laws  and  the  great  and  important  reforms  shall  be  pro¬ 
claimed  there,  laying  the  foundation  for  the  future  happiness  of  the  Romanian 
people.”  27/| 

In  an  editorial  bearing  the  same  headline,  the  newspaper  Drapelul 
(The  Banner)  of  Lugoj  in  its  turn  referred  to  the  relations  with  the 
co-inhabiting  nationalities  and  underscored  among  others  things  that  : 

“A  new  chapter  of  Romanian  national  history  shall  begin  at  Alba  Iulia.  And 
the  contents  of  that  chapter  shall  be  yielded  through  the  worthiness  of  those 
present  and  of  our  descendants  (...)  We  will  think  of  ourselves,  of  our  successors, 
of  our  rights,  of  our  freedom.  We  will  state  our  unshaken  will  as  it  has  been 
steeled  during  the  centuries  of  hard  trials  (...)  But  we  are  not  going  to  think 
only  of  ourselves.  We  are  not  going  to  commit  the  sins  of  those  from  w'hose 
yoke  we  are  now  escaping.  We  are  in  duty  bound  during  these  great  days  to 
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think  also  of  our  citizens  of  another  language  and  faith,  who  from  now  on 
will  be  called  upon  to  share  good  and  evil  alike  with  us.  In  these  moments 
we  are  in  duty  bound  to  win  the  full  confidence  of  these  fellow-citizens  of 
ours  who  are  watching  us  in  awe  and  wonder.  We  are  called  upon  to  prove 
to  them  through  our  deeds  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  us,  because 
our  freedom  is  not  going  to  spell  slavery  for  them,  but  on  the  contrary,  freedom, 
very  much  as  for  ourselves  (...)  It  is  the  moment  for  us  to  prove  that  our 
struggle  has  sprung  from  generous  tendencies  and  not  from  the  brutal  lust  to 
change  roles  in  order  to  turn  from  oppressed  into  oppressors,  from  persecuted 
into  persecutors,  because,  if  we  did  such  a  thing,  we  should  deprive  ourselves 
as  well  as  our  national  existence  of  any  moral  foundation.” 275 

In  the  same  spirit,  referring  to  the  decisions  to  be  taken  at 
Alba  Iulia,  Vasile  Goldis  made  the  following  declaration  to  a  Magyar 
journalist  : 

“At  the  National  Assembly  we  will  decide  the  union  of  all  Romanians  (...)  We 
strictly  abide  by  the  principles  established  by  Wilson  and  wish  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  word  to  introduce  every  democratic  right  (...)  In  Bucharest  there 
will  be  the  parliament  of  all  Romanian  provinces,  where  Transylvania  too  will 
be  represented,  alongside  the  Hungarian  regions  inhabited  by  Romanians,  through 
their  delegates  elected  on  the  basis  of  votes  in  Romania.”  2T'J 

Calling  the  broad  masses  to  the  Grand  Assembly,  the  newspaper 
Unireci  stated  among  other  things  in  its  appeal  “Come  to  Alba  Iulia,” 
published  on  28  November  1918  : 

"“Come,  all  of  you,  to  the  Great  National  Assembly  to  be  held  in  Michael  the 
Brave’s  Alba  Iulia  on  1  December  !  Come  by  the  thousands  and  by  the  scores 
of  thousands  !  Leave  your  worries  and  cares  at  home  for  one  day,  for  on  that 
day  we  will  lay  the  foundations  of  a  fine  and  happy  future  for  our  entire 
Romanian  race.  It  is  the  day  when  we,  Romanians  (...)  will  plainly  tell  the 
peoples  of  the  world  what  we  want.  Come  to  give  our  answer  !  The  eyes  of 
all  peoples  are  riveted  on  us.  All  the  chosen  sons  and  daughters  of  our  nation 
shall  be  together  with  you  in  Alba  Iulia.  Tt  is  the  day  when  our  fate  shall 
be  decided  for  all  times.  Come  and  swear  that  we  shall  be  undivided  and 
that  from  now  on  we  shall  remain  united  with  our  brothers  throughout  the 
Romanian  land,  under  the  new  and  undivided  rule,  as  our  elect  have  stated 
it  recently  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  Romanian 
nation  (in  Transylvania,  ed.)  hope  and  expect  that  in  our  aspiration  after 
freedom  we  shall  have  the  support  of  the  entire  Romanian  people,  with  whom 
we  want  to  be  united  for  ever  from  now  on  !”  277 

On  the  other  hand,  the  newspaper  Romanul  stated  on  23  Novem¬ 
ber  1918  : 

“Others  have  led  our  destinies  for  centuries  on  end  and  nowadays,  when  the 
right  of  the  peoples  freely  to  dispose  of  themselves  is  not  just  empty  talk, 
is  not  just  illusion,  we  want  to  use  this  right,  we  want  to  shape  our  own 
fate,  naturally  enough  in  a  truly  democratic  spirit.  We  are  not  going  to  give 
up  this  right  for  the  sake  of  any  promise.”  278 

For  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Great  National  Assembly  in 
Alba  Iulia,  the  Romanian  population,  organized  in  local  national  coun¬ 
cils,  convened  popular  rallies,  at  which  all  the  Romanian  community 
elected  their  delegates.  The  elections  were  profoundly  democratic.  At 
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open  meetings,  the  masses  of  Romanians  elected  delegates  to  voice  in 
Alba  Iulia  their  resolve  to  unite  with  Romania,  giving  them  full  man¬ 
date  in  this  respect.  Among  the  delegates  of  the  Romanians,  elected 
to  represent  their  interests,  there  were  many  peasants,  teachers, 
workers,  lawyers,  physicians,  cleargymen,  students,  etc.  All  were  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  same  aspiration  to  express,  at  the  Constituent  Assembly 
in  Alba  Iulia,  the  firm  will  of  the  Romanian  population  of  Transyl¬ 
vania  to  unite  within  one  national  state.  Eloquent  through  their  con¬ 
tent,  the  mandates  given  (although  bearing  various  titles  :  credentials, 
minutes,  powers  of  attorney)  as  often  as  not  carried  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  signatures.  They  reflected  the  unconditional  will  of  the 
majority  Romanian  population  to  decide  their  fate  by  themselves. 27<J 

Alba  Iulia  —  the  place  where  the  assembly  had  been  convened  — 
was  fully  suitable  for  holding  that  great  national  council  :  it  had  been 
an  old  centre  of  Dacia  and  of  a  Romanian  voivodate,  the  centre  of  the 
first  political  union  of  the  Romanians  under  Michael  the  Brave,  the 
place  of  the  martyrdom  of  Horea,  Closca  and  Crisan,  the  place  where 
Avram  Iancu  had  been  jailed,  it  was  a  city  with  many  and  deep  sig¬ 
nifications  in  the  Romanian  people’s  history. 280 

The  ten  days  of  the  preparations  for  the  assembly  at  Alba  Iulia 
were  the  most  enthusiastic,  the  most  hectic,  the  most  thrilling  in 
the  history  of  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania,  of  all  Romanians  who 
were  looking  forward  to  the  last  step  in  completing  their  unity  as  a 
state  and  nation. 

From  27  November,  delegations  ‘  to  the  Great  Assembly  kept 
pouring  into  Alba  Iulia.  As  reported  by  documents  of  the  time,  the 
trains  were  adorned  with  fir-tree  branches  and  with  national  flags. 
All  the  way  to  Alba  Iulia,  the  delegates  kept  shouting  with  joy  and 
singing  patriotic  songs  :  “Awake  Ye  All  Romanians  !”,  “Union  Is  Written 
on  Our  Banner”,  “Come,  Battalions  !”,  “I  am  a  Soldier  of  the  Mountain 
Corps “Let  Us  Join  Hands  in  the  Union  Hora”,  “Proud  and  Joyous 
Come  Our  Infantry”,  “Transylvania  Is  Calling  Us”,  etc.  281 

But  the  preparation  of  the  assembly  and  the  travel  of  the  de¬ 
legates  to  Alba  Iulia  were  not  easy  at  all  because  of  the  numerous 
provocations  and  outrages  committed  by  agents  of  the  retrograde  forces 
against  the  delegates  and  the  masses  eager  to  participate  in  that  his¬ 
toric  event. 

There  were  1,228  delegates  coming  to  Alba  Iulia,  elected  by  vote 
in  the  electoral  constituencies  in  all  counties  of  Transylvania,  and  in 
all  Romanian  political,  economic,  cultural,  religious,  military  and  sports 
organizations  throughout  Transylvania.  Present  were  numerous  poli¬ 
ticians,  leaders  of  the  national  movement  such  as  Gheorghe  Pop  de 
Basesti,  Stefan  Ciceo-Pop,  Vasile  Goldis,  Iuliu  Maniu,  Alexandru  Vaida- 
Voevod,  Aurel  Lazar,  loan  Suciu,  Petru  Groza,  Emil  Petrovici,  loan 
Vidu,  Emil  Bologa.  Moreover  there  were  150  Social  Democratic  de¬ 
legates,  282  representing  more  than  70,000  organized  workers.  283  Among 
them,  Ion  Fluiera§,  Ion  Mihut,  Tiron  Albani,  Iosif  Jumanca,  Enea 
Grapini,  Emil  Isac,  Basil  Surdu,  Iosif  Renoiu,  Zaharia  Pop,  Victor 
Tafleu,  I.  Munteanu,  Iosif  Ilie,  Constantin  Felec,  Valeriu  Roman. 284 

In  spite  of  all  difficulties  and  obstacles,  more  than  100,000  people 
came  from  all  places  in  Transylvania  and  the  Banat, 285  to  decide  on 
Transylvania’s  union  to  Romania. 
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At  that  grandiose  meeting,  the  trade  unions  in  every  industrial 
and  mining  town  and  centre  of  Transylvania  sent  delegates  — 
amounting  to  15,000  workers  —  to  attend  the  Grand  National  Assem¬ 
bly.  28(5  Among  them  there  were  also  working  people  belonging  to  the 
co-inhabiting  nationalities. 

While  crowds  of  people  of  all  ages  and  professions  flowed  to 
Alba  Iulia,  the  Central  Romanian  National  Council  met  on  17/30  No¬ 
vember  in  a  preliminary  session,  in  order  to  finalize  the  draft  of  the 
Declaration  for  the  Union  to  Romania. 

The  two  preliminary  sessions  were  attended  •  by  Vasile  Goldis, 
Aurel  Vlad,  Aurel  Lazar,  Iuliu  Maniu,  Aurel  Cozma,  loan  Ciordas, 
loan  Suciu,  Cornel  Iancu,  Justin  Mar$ieu,  Romul  Veliciu,  Nicolae  loan, 
Ion  Fluieras,  loan  Mihut,  Sever  Mirlea.  287  Vasile  Goldis  submitted  for 
debate  the  draft  resolution  to  be  brought  before  the  National  Assembly. 
Here  is  a  report  on  the  way  the  resolution  was  prepared  : 

“Among  the  most  tenacious  upholders  of  a  general  assembly  of  the  Romanians- 
in  Transylvania,  at  any  price  and  ready  for  any  sacrifice  were  they,  the  hearty 
Romanian  socialists,  generous  and  eager  to  set  up  a  Romanian  country  as  a 
mode!  of  democracy  and  civilization.” 288 

Answering  the  opinions  that  tried  to  play  down  the  presence  of 
representatives  of  the  co-inhabiting  nationalities  in  political  life,  Aurel 
Vlad,  doctor  of  law,  pointed  out  : 

"When  we  enjoy  mastery  of  Transylvania,  should  we  not  allow  our  fellow- 
countrymen  the  liberty  to  express  their  wishes  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  must  not 
be  chauvinistic  as  they  are,  we  can  in  no  case  adopt  their  policy,  not  even 
out  of  vindictiveness  ;  we  must  be  as  loyal  as  possible.”  289 

On  25  November  1918,  as  part  of  the  debates  of  the  Central 
Romanian  National  Council,  in  Arad,  Ion  Fluieras,  who  represented 
the  socialists,  made  a  clear  expose  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  working, 
class,  on  the  rights  and  freedoms  which  they  demanded  in  the  new 
Romanian  State. 

“The  members  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  within  the  Central  Romanian 
National  Council  made  their  political  convictions  clear  in  the  smallest  detail, 
insisted  benevolently  and  patiently  on  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Romanian 
socialists,  of  the  working  class,  who  have  an  important  mission  and  will  be 
a  powerful  and  flourishing  class  within  the  new  state,”  wrote  the  newspaper 
Romdnul. 290 

“The  socialists  declare  for  the  Union  of  all  Romanians,”  pointed 
out  a  telegram  of  the  German  Consul  General  in  Hungary.  291 

The  standpoint  of  the  socialists  determined  the  Central  Romanian 
National  Council  to  adopt  the  following  declaration  : 

*'J.  To  the  workers  in  the  industry,  the  Romanian  National  Council  shall 
ensure  —  within  the  new  state  that  it  will  set  up  —  all  those  rights  and 
advantages  enjoyed  by  labour  in  all  industrially  developed  countries  in  the 
West.  2.  Moreover,  the  Romanian  Council  guarantees  full  freedom  of  the  press, 
the  right  to  association  and  assembly  and  the  free  propagation  of  any  ideas.” 292 
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On  the  basis  of  that  declaration,  on  26  November  1918,  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Committee  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 

“received  with  keen  satisfaction  and  in  full  harmony  the  explanations  of  the 
Romanian  National  Council,  declaring  that  they  would  further  attach  themselves 
body  and  soul  to  the  Romanian  National  Committee.”  293 

As  stated  by  eyewitnesses,  on  the  morning  of  1  December  1918  — 
a  winter  day  with  snow  falling  —  the  city  of  Alba  Iulia  was  crowded 
from  the  railway  station  to  the  top  of  the  fortress  hill.  Trains  loaded 
with  peasants  kept  arriving  and  the  high  roads  were  full  of  waggons, 
riders,  and  pedestrians.  294 

“Each  group  was  headed  by  tricolour  national  flags.  (...)  Among  them  there 
•were  also  red  flags  carried  by  some  groups.  They  were  the  delegates  of  the 
workers  from  the  Jiu  Valley,  from  Resita,  Bocsa  and  Anina,  from  Brad,  Rosia 
and  Zlatna,  from  Dei,  Turda  and  Uioara.”  295 

Some  groups  had  decorated  their  red  banner  with  a  tricolour 
ribbon.  Being  asked  about  the  significance  of  the  tricolour  at  the  head 
of  the  red  banner,  the  leader  of  a  group  of  workers  from  Ocna  Muresu- 
lui  answered  : 

“It  means  that  we  want  social  justice  and  that  we  want  it  through  the  union 
to  Romania.”  290 

The  Great  Constituent  Assembly  of  the  Romanians  in  Transyl¬ 
vania,  the  Banat  and  Hungarian  regions  was  opened  at  ten  o’clock  by 
Stefan  Ciceo-Pop,  as  chairman  of  the  Central  Romanian  National  Coun¬ 
cil.  297  In  his  inaugural  address,  after  pointing  out  the  particularly 
critical  situation  of  the  Romanian  people  under  the  former  Dual  Mo¬ 
narchy,  especially  in  the  years  of  the  World  War,  the  speaker 
exclaimed  : 

“Who  in  the  whole  world,  which  sociologist,  which  specialist  in  the  national 
economy,  which  philosopher,  which  statesman,  what  wise  man  can  still  pretend 
this  race  of  ours  once  again  to  suffer  the  repetition  of  this  suffering  ?”  298 

The'  report  cn  the  attendance  of  the  delegates  at  Alba  Iulia  men¬ 
tioned  that  680  delegates  had  turned  up  from  130  electoral  constituen¬ 
cies.  Besides  them  were  present  the  bishops  of  the  two  Romanian 
Churches,  the  delegates  of  the  consistories  and  chapters,  delegates  of 
the  Romanian  cultural  societies  (ASTRA  —  the  Transylvanian  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Romanian  People’s  Culture)  and  of  another  100  associa¬ 
tions  and  societies.  Special  delegates  reported  from  each  secondary 
school  and  from  the  theological  institutes  and  teacher-training  colleges. 
Present  were  the  delegations  of  the  school-teachers’  assemblies,  of  the 
associations  of  craftsmen,  the  delegation  of  the  Romanian  Social-De¬ 
mocratic  Party,  of  the  national  guards,  of  the  students  and  of  the 
women’s  associations,  of  the  Trei  Scaune  and  Ciuc  counties,  as  well 
as  from  the  Romanian  areas  of  Cenad  and  Bichis  counties,  besides 
those  from  Ugocea.  The  rapporteur  loan  Suciu  announced  the  presence 
of  1,228  delegates.  299 

The  following  delegates  were  nominated  for  chairing  the  Great 
National  Assembly  at  Alba  Iulia  :  Gheorghe  Pop  de  Basesti  and  the 
bishops  loan  Papp  and  Demetriu  Radu  as  chairmen ;  Teodor  Mihali, 
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Stefan  Ciceo-Pop  and  loan  Fluieras  as  vice-chairmen  ;  Alexandru  Fodor, 
Sever  Nicolae,  Caius  Brediceanu,  Silviu  Dragomir,  Victor  Deleu,  Iosif 
Ciser,  Ionel  Pop  and  George  Crisan  as  secretaries. 

Addressing  the  Great  National  Assembly  at  Alba  Iulia,  chairman 
Gheorghe  Pop  de  Base§ti  stated  in  part  : 

“At  all  great  historic  events  in  the  past  and  today  as  well,  the  Romanian 
Nation  have  assembled  in  order  to  decide  on  their  own  fate.  Thus  it  was,  ho¬ 
noured  assembly,  in  1848,  when  the  heaviest  task  devolved  on  the  Romanian 
nation  —  the  corvee  — ,  they  gathered  in  Liberty  Plain  at  Blaj  and  there  the 
National  Assembly  took  the  decision  that  was  to  defeat  the  serfdom  under 
which  the  wretched  Romanian  nation  were  groaning.  After  our  release  from 
serfdom  followed  another  and  greater  serfdom,  the  serfdom  of  our  souls,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  class  serfdom.  Thus,  honoured  assembly,  at  this  place  sanctified  by 
the  blood  of  our  great  martyrs,  you  too  have  assembled  in  order  to  break 
down  also  the  fetters  of  our  spiritual  slavery,  of  our  century-old  slavery,  and 
in  order  to  decide  as  a  free  people  on  our  destiny.”  300 

Greeting  everybody  present  —  “the  free  assembly  of  all  Roma¬ 
nians  in  Transylvania,”  —  in  the  belief  that  here  was  going  to  be  laid 
'  the  cornerstone  of  our  Romanian  nation’s  happiness,”  chairman 
Gheorghe  Pop  de  Bhse?ti  proclaimed  the  assembly  “constituent  and 
open.”  301 

The  word  constituent  had  a  deep  significance,  because,  through 
its  content  and  juridical  form,  the  Great  National  Assembly  at  Alba 
Iulia  on  1  December  1918  differed  from  all  meetings  and  assemblies 
held  by  the  Romanians  under  foreign  dominion.  Here  at  Alba  Iulia 
it  was  more  than  a  mere  assembly  where  the  Romanians  were  to 
speak  and  decide  on  their  problems  Here,  at  Alba  Iulia,  came  pri¬ 
marily  the  delegates  elected  and  mandated  by  the  mass  of  Romanians 
in  all  places  and  corners  of  Transylvania,  Banat,  Crisana  and  Mara- 
mures,  invested  with  special  powers  for  the  issues  under  discussion. 
That  was  the  nature  of  the  assembly  which  entitled  chairman  Gheorghe 
Pop  de  Basesti  to  proclaim  it  a  constituent  assembly. 302  Through  its 
form  of  organization,  through  the  extensive  participation  of  the  masses, 
of  delegates  elected  through  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  population 
throughout  Transylvania,  the  National  Assembly  at  Alba  Iulia  acquired 
the  deep  nature  of  a  democratic  plebiscite,  representing  the  Romanian 
population  who  had  always  formed  the  majority  in  these  parts,  who 
were  alone  entitled  to  decide  on  their  fate.  303 

In  the  preamble  of  the  Declaration,  submitted  to  the  Assembly 
by  Vasile  Goldis,  the  two  thousand  year-old  history  of  the  Romanian 
people  was  surveyed,  pointing  out  the  Romanian  nation’s  struggle  for 
social  liberty  and  national  justice,  in  order  to  be  masters  of  the  an¬ 
cestral  hearth.  It  read  : 

“For  centuries  on  end,  the  Romanian  people,  the  true  and  legitimate  owners 
of  the  land  that  used  to  be  Dacia,  have  been  considered  foreigners  and  slaves 
on  their  ancestral  land  (...)  The  mangling  of  Romania’s  body  was  a  barbarous 
act.  Once  barbery  destroyed,  the  union  of  all  Romanians  within  one  state  is 
the  most  natural  claim  of  civilization.  The  territories  inhabited  by  Romanians 
since  Trajan’s  coming  and  foundation  down  to  this  day  have  always  been 
Romanian.  There  is  no  power  capable  to  distort  logic  so  far  as  to  enable  the 
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invasions  of  foreign  elements,  artificially  directed  on  these  territories  through 
the  state’s  abusive  power  with  a  view  to  our  elimination  as  a  nation,  to  shake 
our  right  to  these  territories  (...)  In  accordance  with  law  and  justice,  the  Roma¬ 
nians  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  together  with  all  territories  inhabited  by 
them,  must  be  united  to  the  Kingdom  of  Romania  (...)  We  shall  have  to  ensure 
the  same  rights  and  the  same  duties  to  all  races  and  to  all  individuals  living 
alongside  us  on  Romanian  soil.  The  civilisation  that  has  liberated  us  claims  from 
us  respect  for  it  and  obliges  us  to  abolish  any  privilege  in  our  new  state 
and  to  lay  at  the  latter’s  foundation  work  and  its  integral  reward.” m 

Then  the  Assembly  adopted  the  historic  Declaration  on  Union  to 
Romania  : 

"‘I.  The  National  Assembly  of  all  Romanians  in  Transylvania,  Banat  and  Han¬ 
gar  ,  having  gathered  through  their  legitimate  representatives  at  Alba  Iulia 
on  38  November  —  1  December  3.918,  decrees  the  union  to  Romania  of  these 
Romanians  and  of  all  territories  inhabited  by  them.  (...) 

II.  The  National  Assembly  reserves  provisional  autonomy  for  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  territories  up  to  the  meeting  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  elected  through 
universal  suffrage. 

III.  In  this  connection,  the  National  Assembly  proclaims  the  following  prin¬ 
ciples  as  fundamental  in  making  up  the  new  Romanian  State  : 

1.  Full  national  liberty  for  all  co-inhabiting  peoples.  Each  people  shall  be 
educated,  shall  administer  themselves  and  shall  mete  out  justice  in  their  own 
language,  through  individuals  chosen  from  among  themselves  and  each  people 
shall  receive  the  right  to  representation  in  the  legislative  bodies  and  to  run 
the  country  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  individuals  making  it  up. 

2.  Equal  lights  and  fully  autonomous  religious  freedom  for  all  denominations 
in  the  State. 

3.  The  perfect  achievement  of  a  purely  democratic  regime  in  all  branches 
of  public  life.  General,  direct,  equal  and  secret  suffrage  by  communes,  on 
proportional  representation  for  both  sexes  from  the  age  of  21,  as  regards  repre¬ 
sentation  to  the  communes,  counties  or  parliament. 

4.  Full  freedom  of  the  press,  of  association  and  assembly  ;  free  propagation 
of  all  human  thoughts. 

”5.  Radical  land  reform  :  all  properties,  especially  large  ones,  shall  be  surveyed. 
Or  the  basis  of  that  survey,  entails  being  abolished  by  virtue  of  the  right 
to  diminish  latifundia  according  to  necessity,  it  will  become  possible  for  the 
peasant  to  set  up  his  property  (arable  land,  pasture,  forest)  at  least  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  till  or  tend  it  by  his  own  means  and  his  family’s. 
The  leading  principle  of  this  agrarian  policy  is  on  the  one  hand  the  promotion 
of  social  levelling  and  on  the  other  hand  the  enhancement  of  production. 

<i.  Industrial  workers  are  ensured  the  same  rights  and  advantages  as  are 
secured  to  them  by  law  in  the  most  advanced  industrial  states  of  the  West. 

IV.  The  National  Assembly  expressed  its  desire  that  the  Peace  Congress 
accomplish  the  communion  of  free  nationalities  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure 
justice  and  liberty  for  all  nations,  great  and  small  alike,  and  in  future  to 
eliminate  war  as  a  means  of  regulating  international  relationships. 

V.  The  The  Romanians  gathered  at  this  National.  Assembly  greet  their  brothers 
in  Bucovina,  who  have  freed  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  and  have  united  themselves  to  our  mother  country  —  Romania. 

VI.  The  National  Assembly  lovingly  and  enthusiastically  salutes  the  freedom 
of  the  nations  so  far  subjugated  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  —  namely 
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the  Czechoslovak,  Austrian,  Hungarian,  Yugoslav,  Polish  and  Ruthenian  na¬ 
tions  —  and  decides  that  this  salutation  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  all 
those  nations. 

VII.  The  National  Assembly  most  humbly  bows  to  the  memory  of  those 
brave  Romanians  who  in  this  war  have  shed  their  blood  for  achieving  our 
ideal,  dying  for  the  liberty  and  unity  of  the  Romanian  nation  (...) 

VIII.  The  National  Assembly  voices  its  satisfaction  and  admiration  at  the 
Allied  Powers  which,  through  grandiose  battles  valiantly  fought  against  an. 
enemy  that  had  for  many  decades  prepared  for  war,  have  released  civilization 
from  the  clutches  of  barbarianism. 

IX.  With  a  view  to  the  further  management  of  all  matters  linked  to  the 
Romanian  nation  in  Transylvania,  F.ar.at  and  Hungary,  the  National  Assembly 
decides  to  set  up  a  High  Romanian  National  Council,  fully  entitled  and  man¬ 
dated  to  represent  the  Romanian  nation  at  all  times  and  places  vis-a-vis  all 
nations  of  the  world  and  to  take  any  measures  it  will  find  necessary  in  the- 
nation’s  interest.”  303 

Among  the  speakers  who  took  the  floor  on  the  Declaration  for 
the  Union  were  Iuliu  Maniu  on  behalf  of  the  Romanian  National  Party 
and  Iosif  Jumanca  on  behalf  of  the  Romanian  Social-Democratic  Party. 
Iuliu  Maniu  stated  : 

"We  are  entitled  to  claim  this  union  on  the  basis  of  our  unitary  national 
entity.  We  all  share  the  same  traditions  and  the  same  aspirations.  The  entire- 
world  has  now  recognized  that  each  people  must  constitute  themselves  within 
one  state  alone,  this  being  the  only  way  for  their  contributing  according  to- 
their  own  features  to  the  advancement  of  world  civilization.  It  is  particularly 
we,  Romanians  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  that  are  entitled  to  claim  this 
union  because  the  cradle  of  Romanianism  is  here  with  us.  It  is  only  cruel 
barbarity  that  can  prevent  the  very  hearth,  the  very  cradle  to  be  divided,, 
to  remain  separated  when  all  other  elements  are  united.  Transylvania  must 
be  an  integral  part,  completing  the  body  of  the  Romanian  nation.  Besides 
our  general  desire  to  approach  our  mother’s  bosom,  all  scientific  and  sociological 
arguments  confirm  the  justness  of  our  revendication...”  30,5 

In  his  turn,  Iosif  Jumanca,  pointing  to  the  importance  of  the  Union 
from  working-class  positions  declared  from  the  rostrum  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  : 

“(...)  Today  we  too  are  coming  here,  we,  the  genuine  representatives  of  the 
Romanian  workers  of  Transylvania  and  the  Banat,  we  are  coming  to  declare 
before  you,  before  the  Socialist  International  and  before  the  entire  world  that 
we  want  the  union  of  all  Romanians.  We  want  and  we  are  ready  to  fight 
by  every  possible  means  with  a  view  to  the  achievement  and  defence  of  union. 
We  are  proletarians,  we  are  waging  the  social  class  struggle  and  in  this  struggle 
we  claim  solidarity  with  all  our  brethren,  whatever  nation  they  belong 
to  (...)  but  we  understand  this  solidarity  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  continue  as- 
an  unimportant  class  which  lacks  all  means  of  assertion  and  development  ;  that 
is  why-  when  we  adhere  to  the  union  of  all  Romanians,  we  also  claim  the 
possibility  to  develop  the  Romanian  working  class,  we  want  to  open  our  gates 
wide  for  this  new  Romanian  land  to  be  a  place  of  advancement  and  progress 
of  the  Romanian  working  people,  similar  to  the  progress  of  the  working  peoples 
in  the  West.  Social  Democracy  does  not  spell  the  absence  of  the  national 
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fee-1  ig.  We  do  not  say  ubi  bene  ibi  patria,  but  we  say  that  where  your  home¬ 
land  is,  there  must  you  shape  the  happiness  of  your  life.  And  we  have  no 
tear  that  the  Romanian  working  people,  who  have  now  broken  the  fetters  of 
a  century-old  slavery,  will  lack  the  power  to  ensure  their  right  to  a  free 
life  in  Romania  as  well.  When  we  adhere  to  the  union,  we  are  not  doing  it 
•only  because  inside  us  there  is  this  feeling,  but  I  have  the  firm  conviction 
and  the  clear  consciousness  that  out  of  the  postulates  adopted  in  the  resolution 
submitted  to  you  are  ensured  all  the  other  guarantees  for  democratizing  Roma¬ 
nia.  We  have  always  lived  together  with  our  Hungarian  comrades,  they  have 
.given  us  substantial  assistance  for  organizing  ourselves,  they  have  sought  to 
support  us  in  order  that  we  assert  ourselves  in  the  International,  but  today 
the  moment  has  come  for  us  to  declare  that  indeed,  as  a  class  we  cherish 
solidarity  with  them  and  are  not  their  enemies,  but  in  future  we  want  to  be 
an  independent  flower  in  the  great  bouquet  of  the  International...”  301 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Assembly,  chairman  Gheorghe  Pop  de 
Basesti  asked  the  question  : 

“  ‘Does  the  honoured  Assembly  accept  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Goldis 
as  it  is  ?'  The  assembly  broke  into  unanimous  approvals  :  ‘We  do  !’  For  minutes 
on  end,  everybody’s  enthusiasm  was  manifested  in  frenzied  acclamations.  The 
chairman  Pop  de  Basesti  announced  ‘The  National  Assembly  of  the  Romanian 
people  of  Transylvania,  Banat  and  the  Hungarian  regions  has  adopted  as  a 

whole  the  resolution  submitted  through  Mr.  Vasile  Goldis  and  thus  the  union 

of  this  Romanian  province  to  the  mother  country  (...)  has  been  decided  for 
all  times.’”308 

Here  is  how  those  unforgettable  moments  were  described  by  the 
poet  Emil  Isac  in  an  interview  granted  to  the  Magyar  newspaper 
Kolozsvari  Hirlap  vf  3  December  : 

“I  am  not  going  to  report  what  Goldis  said,  for  each  of  his  words  represents 
a  bit  of  time  and  when  the  word  sounds  which  is  the  only  wish  of  our  Roma¬ 
nian  nation  —  Union  —  there  will  flow  the  only  wish  out  of  thousands  of 
mouths,  the  words  of  joy :  the  Romanians  have  united.  A  chain  has  been 
welded  between  hearts.  It  cannot  be  broken.  What  followed  seems  to  us  a 
■dream.  Messengers  on  horseback  are  spreading  the  news.  Trumpets  and  orches¬ 
tras  resound,  the  Romanian  anthem  is  sounded  and  the  masses  now  join  the 
dance.  The  Union  has  been  achieved.  A  people  has  liberated  itself.” 

The  chairman  then  gave  the  floor  to  Alexandru  Vaida-Voevod 

who  pointed  out  that  for  the  moment  the  provinces  united  to  the 
mother  country  had  not  a  body  of  their  own  which  should  run  their 
administrative  and  judicial  affairs  under  the  control  of  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  people.  He  proposed  that  the  body  be  constituted  in 
the  form  of  the  High  National  Council,  made  up  of  250  members, 
200  of  whom  should  be  elected  by  the  Great  Assembly  on  the  spot, 
while  the  remaining  50  should  be  co-opted  after  the  setting  up  of  the 
High  Council. 

The  list  of  nominees  being  approved  unanimously,  the  chairman 
Pop  de  Basesti  proclaimed  them  elected  to  the  High  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Transylvania,  the  Banat,  Crisana,  Satmar  and  Maramures,  with 
the  right  granted  to  that  provisional  body  to  form  a  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  of  those  regions  and  to  be  completed  through  co-option  up  to  a 
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membership  of  250.  Then  the  entire  assembly  struck  up  the  traditional 
anthem  “Awake  Ye  All  Romanians  !” 

The  immense  crowds  in  Cimpia  Cetatii  (the  Plain  of  the  For¬ 
tress)  or  in  Cimpul  lui  Horea  (Korea’s  Field)  were  informed  about  the 
decision  for  Union  by  several  speakers,  including  the  bishops  Miron 
Cristea  and  Iuliu  Hossu  as  well  as  Iuliu  Maniu,  Alexandru  Vaida- 
Voevod,  Iosif  Jumanca,  Petru  Groza,  Emil  Isac,  Enea  Grapini,  Eleo¬ 
nora  Lemeny  Rozvan,  Aurel  Lazar,  Aurel  Vlad  and  others. 

Describing  the  grandeur  of  the  days  of  the  Great  National  As¬ 
sembly  at  Alba  Iulia  and  of  the  Union,  Ilie  Cristea  wrote  : 

“Will,  the  generations  after  us  understand  the  elevating  agitation  of  these 
historic  days  ?  However  faithfully  will  the  chronicles  of  our  days  speak,  they 
shall  never  be  able  to  render  the  whole  enthusiasm  that  seized  all  Romanians. 
We  are  living  through  moments  that  seem  genuine  pearls  to  us  and  we  should 
like  to  eternalize  them  for  all  times  to  come.  The  pictures  succeeding  each 
other  before  our  eyes  day  after  day  are  as  many  live  examples  of  the  grand 
times  today.  All  events  are  imprinted  in  our  souls  and  each  hour  is  like  a 
rock  in  the  great  desert  so  far.  Our  days  are  the  great  days  of  the  history 
being  written  today  and  we  can  call  them  ours  with  full  justification.” 309 

The  meeting  for  setting  up  the  High  Council  and  for  electing 
the  Directing  Council  was  held  on  2  December.  310 

A  delegation  including  Miron  Cristea,  Iuliu  Hossu,  Alexandru 
Vaida-Voevod  and  Vasile  Goldis  was  entrusted  the  task  of  submil; ing 
the  act  of  the  Union  to  King  Ferdinand  of  Romania.  The  Directing 
Council  took  its  headquarters  in  Sibiu  and  through  its  organ  Gazeta 
ojiciala  it  addressed  a  manifesto  to  the  Transylvanian  population, 
urging  the  latter  to  break  connections  with  the  Hungarian  government, 
to  submit  exclusively  to  dispositions  coming  from  Sibiu  and  to  be  ready 
to  defend  the  freedom  won  at  the  price  of  their  lives. 

The  special  delegation  formed  for  announcing  the  act  of  the 
Union  was  given  a  red  carpet  welcome  in  Bucharest  on  12  and  13  De¬ 
cember.  In  his  speech  at  the  royal  palace,  Vasile  Goldis  pointed  out  : 
“The  Romanians  in  Transylvania,  Banat  and  Hungary,  gathered  through  their 
representatives  at  Alba  Iulia  on  1  December  1918,  proclaimed  their  union  and 
the  union  of  those  territories  to  the  Romanian  kingdom.  Through  this  union, 
alter  that  of  Bessarabia,  then  of  Bucovina,  the  one-thousand-year  old 
dream  of  the  Romanian  nation  has  been  achieved  ;  the  union  of  all  Romanians 

within  one  state  alone.  This  union  is  a  requirement  of  history  as  well  a;  of 

human  civilization. 

it  is  a  demand  of  history,  because  since  its  making  to  date  the  Romanian 
nation  has  remained  one  and  the  same,  undivided  ethnically,  owning  Trajan’s 
land  within  the  same  geographical  boundaries.  Although  its  artificial  division 
under  various  foreign  dominions  was  an  historical  injustice,  this  injustice  is 
being  removed  today.  At  the  same  time  the  union  of  all  Romanians  within 
one  state  is  a  claim  of  Romanian  civilization.  The  progress  of  this  civilization 
requires  the  nations’  communion  through  a  union  of  a  superior  national  order 
apt  to  ensure  freedom  and  justice  alike  for  all  small  and  great  nations.  As 
a  nation  unitary  from  the  ethnical  and  geographical  points  of  view,  yet 

torn  into  pieces  from  the  political  point  of  view,  this  communion  of  nations 

is  impossible.  Therefore,  the  union  of  all  Romanians  within  one  state  redresses 
a  great  error  of  history  and  suits  the  necessities  of  human  civilization. 
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In  much  the  same  wav.  the  historical  aim  of  this  complete  union  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  nation  shall  suit  its  efficient  cause.  This  union  on  the  one  hand  shall 
have  gradually  to  achieve  the  equality  of  living  conditions  for  all  individuals 
that  make  it  up,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  will  have  to  rely  on  the  principle 
of  the  freedom  and  equal  rights  of  all  races.  The  union  of  all  Romanians 
within  one  state  alone  had  to  come,  it  was  achieved  through  sufferings  and 
sacrifices  (...)  Happy  are  we  all  Romanians  of  today,  because  through  us  history 
performs  the  grandiose  act  of  the  union  of  all  Romanians  within  the  same 
state.”  311 

Then  Alexandria  Vaida-Voevod  handed  in  the  act  of  the  Union, 
written  on  parchment.  In  his  answer,  King  Ferdinand  said  : 

“On  behalf  of  the  Romanians  in  the  Old  Kingdom,  in  Bessarabia  and  Bucovina, 
now  united,  it  is  with  deep  gratitude  that  I  am  receiving  the  decision  of  our 
brothers  beyond  the  Carpathians  to  accomplish  the  National  Unity  of  all 
Romanians.”  312 

In  his  report  submitted  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  the  decree 
concerning  Transylvania’s  union  to  the  mother  country,  Ion  I.  C.  Bra- 
tianu,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  foreign  minister, 
pointed  out  : 

"For  centuries,  our  Romanian  nation  has  been  tending  towards  its  unity.  That 
is  why  when  through  the  general  war  part  of  mankind  undertook  the  struggle 
for  the  freedom  and  rights  of  nations,  the  Romanian  Kingdom  considered  it 
its  duly  to  join  those  powers  and  together  with  them  to  sacrifice  its  sons  with 
a  view  to  delivering  our  oppressed  brothers  from  slavery.  After  great  sufferings, 
the  wonderful  bravery  of  our  army  is  finding  its  reward.  Side  by  side  with 
her  glorious  allies,  Romania  now  ranks  with  the  world’s  victors,  Bessarabia- 
and  Bucovina  have  united  themselves  to  the  motherland,  while  the  Romanians 
beyond  the  Carpathians,  who  together  with  us  have  been  expecting  the  hour 
of  the  nation's  completion  proclaimed,  as  soon  as  they  could  speak  their  mind 
through  their  National  Assenbly  gathered  at  Alba  Iulia  in  December  1918,  their  un 
conditional  union  to  the  Romanian  Kingdom  for  all  times  (...)  On  the  day 
when  our  great  allies  are  triumphant,  this  Union  springs  from  the  Romanian 
people’s  living  power,  from  our  soldiers’  bravery  as  well  as  from  the  resolute- 
will  of  the  Romanians  everywhere. 

“Tt  relies  on  the  very  being  of  the  Romanian  race,  who  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  in  the  midst  of  every  hardship  of  time,  has  managed  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  national  consciousness  untouched. 

It  relies  on  the  requirements  of  history,  which  impose  the  abolition  of  every 
unjust  and  unnatural  frontier  and  the  establishment  of  the  states  in  keeping 
with  the  principles  of  nationalities. 

Last  but  not  least  it  is  demanded  by  the  needs  of  the  Romanian  race  which 
cannot  live  in  separation  and  which  only  through  the  union  of  all  its  sons  and 
daughters  can  discharge  —  usefully  for  mankind  and  brilliantly  for  itself  —  its 
civilizing  mission  in  this  part  of  the  world.”  313 

In  the  declaration  on  the  Union  to  the  mother  country,  a  number 
of  reforms  were  also  recorded  along  the  line  of  bourgeois  democratic 
claims  such  as  :  the  radical  land  reform,  universal  suffrage,  equal 
rights  and  perfect  liberty  for  all  citizens,  rights  and  advantages  for 
the  working  class,  etc.  The  highly  enthusiastic  and  unanimous  adoption 


of  the  decision  by  the  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  Romanians 
once  again  confirmed  the  historic  significance  of  the  grandiose  act  that 
concluded  the  process  of  building  the  unitary  national  state.  314 

The  act  of  Transylvania  and  the  Banat’s  union  to  Romania,  signed 
and  sealed  at  Alba  lulia,  aroused  a  mighty  echo  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Scores  of  telegrams  came  to  Al’oa  lulia,  on  the  address  of  the 
Great  National  Assembly,  through  which  the  population  manifested 
their  solidarity  with  and  adhesion  to  the  decisions  of  the  Assembly. 
In  the  press,  at  meetings,  conferences  and  congresses,  full  approval 
was  expressed  for  the  plebiscites  of  the  memorable  year  1918.  For 
instance,  Drapelul  stated  : 

“...We  have  resurrected  !  We  are  and  vve  shall  be.  From  now  on,  the  present 
and  the  future  are  deposited  in  our  own  hands.  We  will  govern  ourselves  through 
ourselves  and  alone  we  will  decide  on  our  own  destinies.” 

The  newspaper  Unirea  of  Blaj,  reporting  the  grandiose  events  at  Alba  lulia, 
added  that  the  delegates  of  the  Romanian  nation 

“broke  out  into  endless  ovations  when  they  saw  for  themselves  the  Te-fulfilled 
dream’  of  so  many  millions  whom  a  tyrannical  destinity  had  scattered  to  the 
four  winds,  raising  arbitrary  frontiers  between  brothers  of  the  same  race  and 
faith.  (...)  The  law  of  nature  has  triumphed  over  rivalry.  Civilization  has  managed 
to  crush  the  feudal-militarist  hydra.  From  now  on,  our  path  is  established  and 
there  is  no  power  in  the  world  capable  to  bring  us  away  from  it.  We  will 
follow  our  own  pathway,  we  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  each  of  us 
will  lay  a  brick  for  the  magnificent  building  of  Romania  —  and  our  grand¬ 
children  and  great-grandchildren  will  bless  us  for  it  even  when  we  are  in 
our  graves.”  3|r’ 

Evidencing  the  significance  of  that  event,  Gazeta  poporului  stated  : 

“From  now  on  there  are  no  more  frontiers  between  us.  From  now  on  neither 
high  mountains  nor  wide  rivers  separate  us.  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  have 
again  won  their  brothers  who  had  been  wrested  away  from  them.  Each  of 
these  little  lands  used  to  be  a  precious  pearl  in  Romania’s  crown,  but  if  they 
stand  together,  in  brotherhood  with  proud  Transylvania,  the  motley  Banat  and 
the  fine  Maramures,  they  shall  yield  the  highly  precious  stone  that  will  remain 
for  ever  the  world’s  ornament.”  31li 

And  in  the  article  “Transylvania’s  union  to  Romania,”  Dacia  of 
Bucharest  pointed  out  : 

“We  knew  it  would  come.  We  were  only  waiting  for  the  blessed  hour  when 
this  grandiose  national  act  would  come  to  light,  pushed  as  if  by  the  power 
of  the  eternal  laws  that  govern  the  rise  of  the  sun.  Transylvania  has  thrown 
herself  in  the  arms  of  the  motherland.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  young 
as  well  as  ripe  men.  embodying  this  robust  people  bred  in  the  cradle  of  the 
mountains,  blended  their  voices  in  a  single  will,  which  is  the  very  instinct  of 
solidarity  of  Romanian  blood.”  317 

Remarkable  personalities  of  Romanian  science  and  culture,  in¬ 
cluding  Petru  Poni,  Iacob  Negruzzi,  Simion  Mehedinti,  Grigore  Antipa, 
Dimitrie  Onciul,  Victor  Babes,  Gheorghe  Titeica,  Nicolae  Densusianu, 
Ion  Eianu,  Al.  Lapetadu,  Vasile  Parvan,  sent  the  following  telegram 
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to  the  chairman  of  the  Directing  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Romanian- 
Academy  : 

“The  Romanian  Academy  —  which  since  its  setting  up  has  represented  the 
cultural  unit}  of  the  Romanians  ever3'where  —  sends  its  fraternal  greetings  to 
the  Directing  Council  and  to  the  Assembly  that  proclaimed  the  political  union 
of  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania,  the  Banat  and  Hungary,  fulfilling  through 
their  action  the  persistent  expectation  of  our  nation.”  318 

In  his  greetings  sent  from  Iasi  to  the  Assembly  at  Alba  Iulia, 
Nicolae  Iorga  wrote  : 

“The  moment  when  what  your  efforts  and  sufferings  of  martyrs  have  pursued 
for  -so  many  hundreds  of  years  becomes  faith  in  victory,  please  listen  also 

to  the  sympathizing  voice  of  somebody  who  throughout  his  life  has  watched 
each  of  these  efforts  and  pains  step  by  step  and  in  his  own  thoughts  has 

befriended  all  those  among  you  who,  like  himself,  have  toiled  and  believed.” 1!9 

The  Committee  of  the  Union  of  Transcarpathian  Romanians  in 
Craiova  sent  the  following  homage  loaded  with  signification  to  the 
Romanians  across  the  mountains  : 

“During  these  days  of  supreme  joy  when  we  see  our  century-old  dream 
coming  true,  our  thoughts  wend  gratefully  to  you,  frontranking  fighters,  and 

we  hardly  know  how  to  thank  you  better  for  whatever  you  have  done.  You 
have  shouldered  a  hard  task  :  defending  the  holiest  patrimony  of  the  ancestral 
language  and  faith.  You  have  fought  bravely.  The  ,  greater  the  fury  of  the 
attacks,  the  better  steeled  your  strength.  Like  the  wave,  which,  the  deeper 

it  is  pushed,  the  higher  it  rises,  so  was  your  courage.  You  fought  faithfully. 
You  never  experienced  doubt,  because  your  faitli  was  springing  from  the  secret 
soul  of  four  million  men  and  women  and  was  kneaded  out  of  the  sufferings 
of  one  thousand  years.  You  fought  and  suffered.  You  were  like  the  legendary 
hero  who  cut  his  own  way  only  to  reach  where  he  wanted.  You  have  reached 
there.  When  the  hour  struck,  you  gathered  in  Alba  Iulia  in  order  to  announce 
the  world  that  eenturv-old  fetters  have  been  broken  and  that  the  shadow  of 
the  hero  of  Turda  (Michael  the  Brave,  ed.)  has  been  avenged.  A  whole  nation 
are  watching  you  with  admiration  and  gratitude.  We,  homeless  exiles  sheltered 
in  great  Michael’s  native  fortress,  having  gathered  today,  22  December  1918, 
at  the  Buze$ti  Brothers  Gymnasium,  are  sending  you  our  homage  of  profound 
gratitude.'  m 

Remarking  the  continuity  of  the  Romanian’s  struggle  for  national 
unity  and  independence  and  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  union 
in  1859  and  that  of  1918,  Romania  Libera  mentioned  under  the  heading 
•‘The  Reunion  of  the  Romanian  Race”  : 

“Very  much  as  through  the  union  effected  under  Voivode  Cuza  the  river 
Milcov  ran  dry  as  if  by  a  miracle  and  the  two  sisters,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
threw  their  arms  wide  open  to  receive  each  other  and  now  again  form  one 
indivisible  healthy  body,  the  Carpathians  has  become  a  vast  and  fertile  plain  and 
in  one  enthusiastic  shout  of  great  joy  Transylvania  shakes  hands  with  her 
elder  sister,  Romania,  thus  forming  again  a  vast  and  fine  country,  each  of 
them  and  both  of  them  together  achieving  their  holy  national  ideal,  the  union 
and  consolidation  of  the  true  Romanian  State.”  321 
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Tiie  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
of  Transylvania  and  the  Banat,  held  in  Sibiu  on  19 — 20  January  1919, 
took  into  consideration  the  motivation  in  the  report  of  the  Central 
Committee  on  the  standpoint  adopted  by  the  Romanian  Socialists  in 
the  struggle  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  oppressed  Romanians  and 
Transylvania's  union  to  Romania  and  declared  : 

“We  fully  agree  with  the  behaviour  of  the  Social  Democratic  delegates  who 
at  the  National  Assembly  in  Alba  lulia,  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  the 
entire  Romanian  nation,  voted  for  the  union  of  all  Romanians.  The  Congress 
notes  that  the  union  of  the  Romanian  people  within  one  independent  state 
was  an  historical  necessity  proceeding  from  the  right  of  all  peoples  freely 
to  dispose  of  themselves  ;  when  the  Romanian  Social  Democrats  adhered  to 
the  fulfilment  of  this  ideal  in  no  way  did  they  swerve  from  the  principles 
established  by  •  the  international  socialist  congresses,  which  have  always 
acknowledged  the  right  of  each  oppressed  nation,  divided  under  several  foreign 
dominions,  to  struggle  first  of  all  for  its  independence.”  322 

Further  on,  the  resolution  pointed  out  that 

“The  permanent  struggles  for  maintaining  the  ethnical  character  absorbed  most 
of  the  Romanian  people’s  moral  and  intellectual  forces  and,  as  a  result  of 
that  drawback,  the  evolution  of  the  social  organism  of  the  Romanian  nation 
greatly  suffered  and  stagnated.  This  fact,  together  with  the  consequences  of 
the  war,  which  ended  in  the  disintegration  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  ensuring  the  right  of  all  peoples  included  in  the  organism  of  that 
empire  the  right  to  national  independence,  have  also  determined  the  Romanian 
Social  Democracy  in  Transylvania  and  the  Banat  to  contribute  to  achieving  the 
national  ideal  of  the  Romanian  land.  That  is  why  we  can  say  together  with 
our  great  teacher  C.  Dobrogeanu  Gherea :  ‘With  our  conscience  perfectly  at 
ease',  in  full  possesion  of  our  right,  we  have  formulated  our  claims,  by  virtue 
of  the  imprescriptible  right  of  a  people  to  live  independently,  without  distur¬ 
bance,  within  its  ethnical  frontiers.”  323 

I 

In  motivating  the  attitude  and  role  of  the  Romanian  socialists 
in  the  movement  for  achieving  the  union,  the  socialist  poet  Emil  Isac 
emphasized  : 

“Our  independence  is  a  sine  cjua  non  of  our  future  and  our  independence  can 
only  be  ensured  when  there  are  no  more  Romanian  provinces,  but  all  Roma¬ 
nians  live  one  and  the  same  state  life.  Such  is  the  supreme  argument  for 
which  Romanian  socialism  declared  at  Alba  lulia  in  favour  of  the  ideal  of 
uniting  all  Romanians.  The  union  of  all  Romanians  is  no  claim  of  the  war, 
nor  is  it  a  present  from  the  Entente,  hut  a  normal  evolution  of  the  Romanian 
society.”  321 

In  order  to  belittle  the  democratic  nature,  similar  to  that  of  a 
plebiscite,  of  the  historic  decision  adopted  at  Alba  lulia,  some  foreign 
circles  entirely  distorted  historical  realities  and  facts,  spreading  the 
news  that  the  National  Assembly  on  1  December  1918  allegedly  had 
taken  place  “under  the  pressure  of  the  bayonets  of  the  Romanian 
royal  army  that  had  invaded  Transylvania,  occupying  it  by  force.” 

As  regards  the  moral,  political  and  armed  assistance  from  the 
Romanian  Government,  there  were  discussions  within  the  Central 
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Romanian  National  Council  in  Arad.  Some  leaders  of  the  Romanian 
national  movement  —  for  instance  A.  Vaida-Voevod  and  Teodor 
Mihali  —  proposed  that  the  Romanian  army  should  first  enter  Tran¬ 
sylvania  while  the  Alba  Iulia  assembly  should  take  place  only  sub¬ 
sequently,  in  order  to  unfold  “quietly”.  Almost  all  the  Romanian  poli¬ 
tical  leaders,  representing  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  peasants  and 
workers,  of  the  lower  middle  classes,  of  most  Romanian  intellectuals, 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Romanian  army,  engaged  in  the  war  up 
to  the  final  victory,  should  only  enter  Transylvania  after  the  historic 
decision  at  Alba  Julia  —  and  this  is  what  actually  happened. 

In  order  to  identify  the  place  where  the  Romanian  army  was 
while  the  historic  Alba  Iulia  Assembly  unfolded,  we  are  quoting  a 
few  news  items  of  the  time  :  for  instance,  Roinanul  of  4  December 
1918,  in  the  column  “Chronicle  of  the  Day”,  carried  the  news  that 
on  2  December  the  Romanian  army  had  barely  started  from  Reghinul 
S&sesc  to  Tirgu  Mure§.  On  13  December  1918,  the  same  newspaper 
announced  that  the  day  before  the  Romanian  troops  had  been  expected 
in  Sibiu  and  that  on  the  same  day  the  first  Romanian  patrol  had 
entered  Sighi^oara.  On  14  December  Romanul  informed  its  readers  that 
the  previous  day  the  Tenth  Romanian  Regiment  of  mountain  troops 
had  arrived  at  Simeria.  On  21  December  1918,  Romanul  reported  the 
advance  of  the  Romanian  troops  from  Dej  towards  Cluj.  Greeting  the 
arrival  of  the  Romanian  army  in  Sibiu  on  12  December  1918,  Stefan 
Ciceo-Pop  had  stated  : 

“We  have  been  expecting  you  for  such  a  long  time.  We  have  been  expecting 
you  lor  many  hard  centuries,  but  bad  people  and  the  multitude  of  heartless 
enemies  have  prevented  your  triumphant  arrival  through  cunning  machinations 
and  develish  tricks  (...)  And  you  have  come  !  It  is  only  that  you  too  had  first 
to  go  through  the  Golgotha  of  the  blood  sacrifices  of  nations.” 

Answering  that  salutation,  General  Mosoiu  pointed  out  that  he 
was  stepping  forward 

“thrilled  by  sacred  emotions  (...)  into  this  Romanian  centre  where  so  much  has 
been  wrought  so  enthusiastically  for  achieving  the  holy  and  great  ideal  cf  the 
union  of  all  Romanians.”  325 

On  21  December,  when  the  Romanian  army  entered  the  city  of 
Cluj,  the  student  Emil  A.  Dandea,  president  of  the  university  youth, 
welcomed  it  in  the  following  words  : 

“At  long  last  nothing  more  stands  in  the  way  of  our  nation’s  happiness.  The 
Czar’s  greed,  the  Austrian  perfidiousness  and  the  blind  Hungarian  conceit,  all 
of  them  are  lying  in  the  dust  now,  crushed  by  the  sword  of  sacred  justice. 
It  was  under  the  shield  of  the  sword  of  fire  that  our  dream  was  begotten, 
the  dream  which  was  a  whisper  on  the  lips  of  our  best  sons  in  their 
dying  hour."  1526 

Reporting  to  the  War  Ministry  in  Budapest  by  telephone,  Captain 
Botka  of  Cluj  described  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  population  in  and 
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around  Cluj  on  24  December  1918,  on  the  entrance  of  the  Romanian 
troops  in  the  following  terms  :  , 

“I  am  reporting  that  at  this  moment  the  Romanians  have  entered  Cluj  and 
have  organized  a  great  festival  in  the  main  square.  Now,  after  the  celebration,, 
the  troops  are  withdrawing  to  barracks.  They  are  about  4.000  infantrymen  and 
2  artillery  batteries.  The  Romanians  in  the  neighbouring  villages  paraded  with 
flags  and  welcomed  the  troops  with  frantic  enthusiasm.”  121 

The  second  half  of  December  1918  and  the  first  half  of  the 
year  1919  was  a  period  of  clarifications,  of  emergence,  both  inside 
and  outside,  of  carrying  out  further  significant  steps  towards  com¬ 
pleting  the  institutional,  political,  economic  and  cultural  unification. 

The  profoundly  popular  nature  of  the  Union,  the  unanimously 
enthusiastic  manifestations,  the  unflinching  resolve  of  the  entire  Roma¬ 
nian  people  everywhere  to  unite  within  one  state  alone  made  a  deep 
impression.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  national  minorities  —  the 
Germans  in  Bessarabia,  the  Poles  and  Germans  in  Bucovina,  the 
Saxons,  Swabians,  Slovaks,  Szeklers  and  part  of  the  Magyars  and 
Ruthenians  in  Transylvania  —  judging  the  whole  situation  realisti¬ 
cally,  combated  the  attitude  of  some  conservative  circles.  Under  the 
action  of  the  masses  of  Germans,  Poles,  Hungarians  and  Szeklers, 
the  isolationist  tendencies  were  annihilated,  a  new  orientation  was 
imposed,  in  keeping  with  the  natural  progress  of  society,  with  the 
objective  nature  of  historical  processes.  This  was  tantamount  to  a 
constructive  attitude  in  the  issue  of  recognizing  the  union  of  Bessa¬ 
rabia,  Bucovina  and  Transylvania  to  Romania. 

Thus,  yet  in  the  manifesto  of  3  November  1918,  signed  by  many 
outstanding  representatives  of  Hungarian  cultural  and  public  life  — 
including  the  poets  Endre  Ady  and  Jeno  Varga,  the  composers  Bela 
Bartok  and  Zoltan  Kodalv,  as  well  as  Gyorgy  Bolony  —  it  was  stated  : 

•‘(...)  As  against  the  sister  nations  we  have  no  kind  of  claims.  Hungarians  1 
We  too  consider  ourselves  a  renewed  nation,  we  consider  ourselves  a  liberating 
power,  like  those  brothers  of  ours  who  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  monarchy  are 
happily  rising  to  fresh  power.  It  is  with  a  light  heart  that  we  are  rising  to 
the  consciousness  that  we  are  no  longer  forced  to  continue  as  pillars  of  oppres¬ 
sion.  The  freedom  of  our  sister  nations  is  the  guarantee  of  our  own  freedom. 
Who  can  be  free  Where  his  neighbour  is  not  ?  Let  us  be  free  !  Let  us  live  the 
ones  by  the  side  of  others  in  place,  as  free  nations  with  other  free  nations  !... 

...Hungarians  !  We  must  concentrate  in  alliance  with  our  sister  nation. 
This  is  our  own  interest,  but  it  is  also  theirs.  Yet  let  not  this  alliance  be  the 
enemy  of  freedom.  Let  it  not  offer  even  the  lightest  chance  for  a  nation  to 
be  able  to  curtail  the  interests  of  another  nation  or  endanger  it.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  guarantees  must  be  offered  -  and  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  we  wish; 
to  offer  this  guarantee  to  all  those  who  step  forward  in  alliance  with  us,, 
very  much  as  we  demand  it  from  them. 

There  are  no  great  states  among  us.  Out  of  the  nations  which  are  now 
concluding  this  alliance,  none  of  them  has  a  population  above  10 — 12  million. 
We  will  not  threaten  each  other.  Let  this  free  alliance  be  formed  freely.  Let 
it  be  formed  by  the  people's  will  and  by  Wilson's  principles  of  autonomous 
rights.”  328 
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In  Transylvania,  at  Tirgu  Mures,  the  Magyar  National  Council, 
set  up  on  31  October  1918,  militated  for  “the  right  to  self-determina¬ 
tion”  of  the  peoples  in  Hungary  and  for  “the  recognition  of  all  na¬ 
tional  states  already  formed  or  now  being  formed,”  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Council,  Endre  Antalffy,  declared. 329  The  newspaper  Brassoi 
Lapok,  published  in  Brasov,  in  its  turn  carried  a  proclamation  to  the 
Szeklers,  underlining  the  necessity  for  their  integration  into  the  social 
political  life  of  Romania,  where  they  would  be  guaranteed  their  culture 
and  the  peculiarities  of  national  life,  where  they  would  enjoy  the  same 
democratic  rights  as  the  Romanian  people  : 

“The  Szekler  people,  uninfluenced  by  the  politicians  of  the  former  Hun¬ 
garian  regime,  are  sure  to  find  the  clear  path  that  leads  to  the  brotherhood 
of  nations.”330 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Magyar  newspaper  Uj  villag  (The  New 
World),  published  in  Sibiu,  stated  the  following  in  April  1919  : 

“We  want  to  integrate  ourselves  into  the  new  form  of  the  state  and  we 
are  doing  it  with  the  firm  conviction  that  the  decision  adopted  at  Alba  Iulia 
will  no  longer  be  just  another  of  those  scraps  of  paper  but  will  be  observed 
by  those  who  have  endorsed  it.”  331 

The  Saxons’  Central  Council  (Sachsischer  Zentralausschuss)  and 
the  Saxon  National  Council  (Sachsischer  Nationalrat),  meeting  together 
in  the  Assembly  in  Media?  on  8  January  1919,  adopted  a  Resolution 
which  stated  in  part  : 

“Through  the  union  to  Romania  of  Transylvania  and  of  the  Hungarian 
areas  with  a  heavy  Romanian  population,  a  compact  territory  has  been  created 
whose  unity  relies  on  ethnical  relations.  Wjth  a  view  to  such  facts  and  out  of 
the  conviction  that  a  process  of  world  history  has  been  fulfilled  here,  the  Saxon 
people  of  Transylvania,  proceeding  from  the  peoples’  right  to  self-determination, 
decide  their  union  to  the  Romanian  Kingdom  and  send  the  Romanian  people 
their  fraternal  greetings,  together  with  cordial  wishes  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Romanians’  national  ideals  (...)  The  Saxon  people  endorse  the  decision  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  Alba  Iulia  (...)"  333 

A  Saxon  delegation  expressed  to  the  French  General  Berthelot 
the  devotion  of  the  Saxons  to  Romania 335  while  another  delegation 
expressed  the  same  assurances  of  devotion  to  the  American  delegate 
to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  Professor  Coolidge,  in  the  same  month 
of  January  1919. 335  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  principle,  they  accepted 
the  decision  in  favour  of  the  union  yet  before  the  Grand  National 
Assembly  of  Alba  Iulia.  For  instance,  the  Schassburger  Zeitung  of 
30  November  1918  stated  : 

"Tomorrow,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Romanians,  the  representatives  of 
every  valley  inhabited  by  Romanians,  shall  fill  the  meadow  of  the  River  Mures 
at  Alba  Iulia.  The  residence  of  the  Transylvanian  princes,  the  ancient  citadel 
of  Alba  Carolina,  shall  bear  witness  to  the  imposing  rising  of  a  vigorous  people 
aroused  to  freedom...  Beginning  tomorrow,  Transylvania,  the  territories  up  to 
the  Tisza  and  the  Danube,  shall  enter  the  Romanian  dominion  (...)  The  dream 
of  a  mighty  future  of  national  grandeur,  the  dream  of  uniting  all  Romanians  — 
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as  far  as  the  Romanian  language  reaches  —  within  a  common  homeland  shall 
be  achieved  tomorrow.” 

At  the  assembly  held  in  Timisoara  on  10  August  1019,  the  Swa¬ 
bians  of  Banat  voted  in  favour  of  a  resolution  for  the  union  to  Roma¬ 
nia  of  Transylvania  and  the  Banat.  330  On  15  August,  a  memorandum 
signed  by  Stephan  Frechat,  Andreas  Buschmann,  Franz  Timon  and 
Thomas  Fernbacher  was  sent  to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  through  a 
delegation  also  including  Philipp  John,  a  citizen  of  the  Banat.  The 
document  expressed  the  Swabians’  adhesion  to  the  union  to  Romania  : 

“By  adopting  the  resolution  for  union  to  Romania,  the  National  Assembly 
of  the  Swabian  people  emphasize  two  facts  which  we  are  taking  the  liberty, 
Mr.  Chairman,  more  especially  to  submit  to  your  attention.  First  of  all  it  is 
the  desire  categorically  and  unanimously  expressed  by  our  Assembly  that  the 
entire  Swabian  people  be  reunited  to  the  highly  civilized  Romanian  people, 
whom  they  love  and  respect  and  to  whom  they  feel  closely  connected.  Cen¬ 
turies  of  life  in  common  have  taught  us  how  to  estimate  our  neighbours  and 
co-inhabitants  at  their  true  value,  while  recent  experiences  have  only  strengthened 
our  conviction  that  only  the  union  to  Romania  can  offer  us  sufficient  guarantees 
for  our  existence  and  progress.”  337 

Pointing  out  the  adhesion  of  the  co-inhabiting  nationalities  to 
the  decisions  included  in  the  historic  act  of  1  December  1918  and 
to  the  principles  proclaimed  on  that  occasion,  Ad.evQ.rul  of  Bucharest 
mentioned  : 

“The  union  of  the  new  Romanian  provinces  to  the  motherland  is  sanctioned 
with  every  passing  day.  After  the  great  initial  deed  —  the  one  achieved  at 
the  grandiose  meeting  of  all  Romanians  at  Alba  Iulia  —  elements  composing 
the  former  Kapsburg  Empire,  are  coming  up  to  manifest  their  satisfaction  and 
joy  at  having  escaped  the  Austro-Hungarian  yoke  by  joining  Romania.  The 
Saxons  were  the  first  who  categorically  demanded  Romanian  protection,  after 
them  followed  even  part  of  the  Hungarians  while  today  the  Jews  too  are 
willing  to  adhere  to  the  1  December  programme  of  Alba  Iulia.  Following 
several  assemblies  the  Transylvanian  Jews  living  in  the  Romanian  Kingdom 
decided  to  endorse-  the  resolutions  adopted  at  Alba  Iulia  as  an  expose  of  principles 
conceived  in  a  broad  spirit  of  justice,  meant  to  bring  about  closer  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Romanian  nation  and  the  Jewish  population."  338 

The  newspaper  was  referring  to  the  meeting  which  the  Transyl¬ 
vanian  Jews  had  held  on  18  March  and  where  they  had  voted  in 
favour  of  the  following  motion  : 

“Having  met  on  18  March  and  having  taken  note  of  the  Alba  Iulia  decision 
of  18  November  (1  December)  the  Transylvanian  Jews  residing  in  Bucharest 
wholeheartedly  and  very  gladly  adhere  to  the  programme  included  in  that 
act,  as  the  dispositions  regarding  national  freedom,  the  freedom  to  use  one’s 
mother  tongue  in  the  educational,  administrative  and  judicial  systems,  regarding 
proportional  representation  in  Parliament  and  the  administration,  the  ensurance 
of  equal  rights,  cultural,  religious  and  political  autonomy,  as  well  as  the  un¬ 
limited  freedom  of  the  press,  of  assembly  and  of  association,  fully  correspond 
to  the  liberal  and  democratic  principles  of  the  current  times.” 339 
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On  27  April  1919,  there  was  an  Assembly  of  the  Gipsy  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Transylvania  at  Tirnaveni,  340  on  which  occasion  a  memoran¬ 
dum  was  drawn  up  and  addressed  to  the  Romanian  Directing  Council 
in  Sibiu.  After  noting  that 

“We  gipsies  who  for  centuries  have  dwelt  on  Transylvanian  soil  and 
together  with  the  other  peoples,  particularly  with  the  Romanian  nation  have 
made  all  sacrifices  required  for  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  this 
country,  which  is  our  beloved  homeland,  are  urged  bv  our  love  of  the  Romanian 
race  and  of  our  new  motherland,  Greater  Romania,” 

they  declared  festively  and  for  all  times  that 

’’Both  we  and  our  descendants  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  obedient 
and  faithful  children  and  citizens  of  Greater  Romania,  in  keeping  with  point  1 
of  the  decision  reached  at  the  National  Assembly  held  in  Alba  Iulia  on  18  No¬ 
vember/1  December  1918.”  341 

Crowring  the  centuries-old  struggle  of  the  Romanian  people  for 
independence  and  national  state  unity,  the  Union  of  1918  aroused  vast 
echoes  abroad.  Public  opinion  in  the  Allied  and  Associated  Countries 
enthusiastically  greeted  the  event,  appreciating  it  as  a  victory  of  the 
principle  of  the  peoples’  self-determination.  The  sympathy  and  warmth 
with  which  the  news  of  the  setting  up  of  the  unitary  national  Roma¬ 
nian  State  originated  in  the  unflinching  confidence  of  the  peoples 
everywhere  that  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  would  spell  the  re- 
dressal  of  all  inequities  in  the  world,  the  establishment  of  relations 
of  equality  among  all  states,  the  acknowledgement  of  each  people’s 
right  to  national  independence  and  unity.  Many  reviews  and  magazines, 
newspapers  and  political  personalities  abroad  expressed  their  adhesion 
to  the  historic  act  of  Transylvania’s  Union  to  Romania. 342  Here  is 
for  instance  what  France’s  Minister  Plenipotentiary  Louis  Charles- 
Marie  Delevaud  transmitted  in  connection  with  the  Assembly  of  Alba 
Iulia,  with  the  draft  resolution  and  with  the  setting  up  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  : 

"The  Assembly  was  chaired  by  Gheorghe  Pop  de  Base^ti  and  by  Ton  Papp, 
bishop  of  Arad.  In  the  morning,  a  religious  service  was  held  in  the  Orthodox 
and  Uniate  Churches.  Then  an  immense  crowd  gathered  where  the  revolutionists 
Horea,  Closca  and  Crisan  had  been  executed  in  1785.  Vasile  Goldi$  read  out 
the  draft  resolution  whose  main  points  are  the  following  :  the  Assembly  pro¬ 
claims  the  union  to  the  Romanian  Kingdom  of  all  the  provinces  inhabited  by 
Romanians ;  proclaims  the  latter’s  inalienable  rights  to  all  of  the  Banat ; 
recognizes  administrative,  judicial,  cultural  and  religious  freedom  to  all  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  promises  universal  suffrage  to  both  sexes,  the  land  reform,  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  entails  ;  voices  wishes  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  Nations,  conveys 
greetings  to  the  nations  released  from  under  the  Austro-Hungarian  yoke ;  pays 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  Romanian  soldiers  killed  in  the  Iberation  war  ; 
expresses  gratitude  to  the  Allied  Powers  ;  decides  on  the  formation  of  the  Great 
National  Council  with  a  membership  of  200.  Then,  Iuliu  Maniu  made  a  detailed 
expose,  after  which  the  socialist  delegate  Jumanca  declared  the  adhesion  of 
tlie  Romanian  socialists  to  the  union  with  the  Romanian  Kingdom,  in  which 
the  Romanian  socialists  hope  to  find  the  way  to  democratic  development.  Fol¬ 
lowing  Vaida’s  proposal,  the  Great  Council  was  set  up  including  also  Vasile 
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Lucaciu  and  Octavian  Goga.  The  decisions  of  the  Assembly  were  communicated 
by  Bishop  Miron  Cristea  to  the  multitude,  who  warmly  acclaimed  Greater 
Romania  and  her  king.  The  historic  day  passed  in  indescribable  enthusiasm 
and  with  such  dignity  that  the  Hungarian  press  was  forced  to  note  them.  In 
the  evening,  the  crowds  which  had  come  from  every  corner  of  Transylvania 
scattered  calmly  and  without  the  slightest  incident.  Delegates  had  come  also 
from  Bucovina,  Bessarabia  and  old  Romania.  Hungarian  newspapers  are  trying 
to  make  much  of  the  so-called  conflict  provoked  by  the  Serbians  who  allegedly 
prevented  the  200  delegates  of  Torontal  county  to  go  to  Alba  Iulia.  The  pro¬ 
visional  Romanian  Government  was  set  up  under  the  chairmanship  of  Iuliu 
Maniu,  with  Stefan  Pop,  loan  Suciu,  Victor  Bontescu,  Romulus  Boila,  Ion 
Fluiera§,  Iosif  Jumanca,  Aurel  Vlad,  Emil  Hateganu,  Vasile  Goldi?  and  Aurel 
Lazar  as  members.” 

On  6  December  1918,  under  the  heading  “New  Areas  Are  Libe¬ 
rated  from  the  Hungarian  Yoke”,  the  Paris  newspaper  Le  Matin  com¬ 
mented  on  the  Great  National  Assembly  of  Alba  Iulia  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms  : 

“The  Romanian  flag  is  waving  on  all  public  edifices.  The  enthusiasm  is 
indescribable.  People  are  crying  and  kissing  in  the  streets,  The  old  Saxon  colonies 
of  Transylvania,  who  have  shared  sufferings  with  the  Romanians  for  many 
centuries,  now  share  in  their  joy  wholeheartedly.”  344 

In  the  same  context,  the  American  press,  attentively  watching 
•events  in  Europe,  gave  good  coverage  to  the  great  event  at  Alba  Iulia 
on  1  December  1918.  In  an  ample  feature  report  on  the  proclamation 
of  the  union  of  all  Romanians,  The  New  York  Times  considered  the 
day  of  1  December,  when  the  National  Assembly  had  solemnly  pro¬ 
claimed  Transylvania’s  union  to  Romania,  as  a  great  holiday  of  the 
Transylvanian  Romanians. 

The  newspaper  moreover  reproduced  quotations  from  various  Hun¬ 
garian  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  a  crowd  of  more  than  100,000 
people,  in  picturesque  variegated  costumes  (.. )  enthusiastically  acclaimed 
the  speeches  of  the  national  spokesmen.  Perfect  order  was  maintained 
by  the  National  Guard.  345 

Speaking  about  the  standpoint  of  the  socialists  in  Transylvania, 
the  American  publication  made  it  clear  that  in  the  beginning  the 
socialists  had  said  they  would  vote  for  union  only  on  condition  the 
Romanian  Kingdom  was  democratized,  but  after  universal  suffrage  and 
the  land  reform  had  been  proclaimed  by  Romania,  the  socialists  had 
withdrawn  their  opposition  and  the  union  was  voted  unanimously  in 
the  midst  of  great  animation.  346 

Further  on,  The  New  York  Times  announced  the  make-up  of  the 
National  Council  and  of  the  Government  chaired  by  Stefan  Ciceo-Pop. 
Emphasizing  the  determining  specific  weight  of  the  freely  expressed 
will  to  unity  of  the  entire  Romanian  people,  which  was  to  be  given 
international  recognition  through  the  ensuing  negotiations,  the  news¬ 
paper  America  —  the  press  organ  of  the  U.S.R.A.  —  stated  later  on  . 

“The  Alba  Iulia  Assembly  of  1  December  1918  voted  the  union  with  our 
brothers  in  the  Kingdom  of  Romania  and  in  Bessarabia  for  all  times.  From 


now  on  we  are  just  one  country  and  one  race  from  the  Dniester  down  to  the 
Tisza  and  there  will  be  no  more  power  in  the  world  capable  to  separate  us. 
Our  allies  :  France,  England,  Italy  and  the  United  States  have  recognized  our 
riglit  to  be  Iree  and  united  and  the  Pence  Conference  will  fully  sanction  our 
union.”  y‘7 

The  acts  in  the  nature  of  plebiscites  accomplished  by  the  Roma¬ 
nian  people  on  27  March,  28  November  and  1  December  1918  inevitably 
resulted  from  the  consistent  struggle  of  the  Romanian  nation  on  either 
side  of  the  Carpathians  for  liberation  from  all  foreign  oppression, 
for  national  and  state  unity.  The  1918  decisions  and  resolutions  in 
favour  of  union  marked  the  climax  of  that  struggle,  the  fulfilment 
of  its  final  aim.  They  had  been  prepared  by  the  entire  revolutionary 
struggle  for  national  liberation  waged  by  the  Romanians  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  under  the  rule  of  the  neighbouring  empires,  a  struggle  upheld 
through  the  entire  home  and  foreign  policy  of  Romania  —  a  state 
gaining  increasing  attention  in  the  international  arena. 

The  conclusion  of  the  process  of  building  the  unitary  Romanian 
national  State  achieved  the  national  and  social-economic  framework 
for  the  development  of  modern  Romania,  which  exerted  a  positive 
influence  on  the  entire  economic,  political  and  social  evolution  of 
the  country.  Conditions  were  created  for  developing  the  progressive 
forces  of  society,  the  working  class,  the  latter’s  political  party.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  justified  act  of  achieving  the  unity  of  the  Romanian 
State,  the  declaration  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Socialist 
Party  and  of  the  General  Trade-Union  Commission  of  Romania  pointed 
out  in  February  1919  : 

‘‘The  Romanian  provinces  subjugated  by  other  nations  could  hardly  have 
remained  outside  these  transformations.  Being  for  the  most  part  inhabited  by 
Romanians,  being  oppressed  by  centuries  of  foreign  domination,  being  thus 
hampered  in  their  economic,  political  and  cultural  development,  these  provinces 
emancipated  themselves  from  such  domination,  becoming  free.  Exercising  the 
nations’  right  to  self-determination  —  a  principle  acknowledged  by  the  Socialists 
throughout  the  world  —  the  Romanians  in  the  subjugated  territories  manifested 
their  will  to  join  Romania  through  the  resolution  they  voted  and  the  decisions 
of  their  national  assemblies.  As  internationalist  Romanian  Socialists,  we  joy¬ 
fully  greet  the  national  emancipation  of  the  Romanian  people  in  the  so  far 
subjugated  provinces  and  we  observe  the  already  taken  vows  to  union.  (...) 

Today’s  new  Romania  must  become  tomorrow’s  socialist  Romania.” 

The  Programme  of  the  Romanian  Communist  Party  points  out  : 

“The  achievement  of  this  vital  historical  desideratum  was  the  fruit  of  the 
struggle  waged  by  the  broad  masses  —  the  workers,  peasants,  intellectuals,  the 
advanced  circles  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  main  classes  and  strata  of  society  — 
the  work  of  the  entire  people,  of  all  the  nation.  History  demonstrates  that  the 
making  of  the  unitary  Romanian  national  state  was  no  result  of  some  chance, 
of  haphazard  events  or  of  understandings  at  the  negotiating  table,  for  the 

peace  treaty  merely  sanctioned  a  de  facto  situation  brought  about  by  the 

struggle  of  the  masses.”  3,19 

The  broadly  democratic  nature  of  the  decisions  for  union  to 

Romania  —  27  March,  28  November  and  1  December  1918  — ,  the 
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highly  similar  or  even  identical  content  of  the  programmes  of  the 
revolutionary,  bourgeois-democratic  movements  for  national  liberation 
of  the  Romanians,  the  make-up  of  the  social  forces  participating  in 
the  struggle  illustrated  and  demonstrated  the  unity  of  aspirations,  the 
community  of  the  national  ideal,  consisting  in  the  completion  of  the 
unitary  Romanian  State. 

* 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  conditions  of  the  defeats 
sustained  by  the  Central  Powers  on  the  various  fronts  as  well  as  of 
the  events  inside  them,  on  3  November  1918,  the  armistice  at  Villa 
Giusti  was  signed  between  the  Italian  and  Austro-Hungarian  Supreme 
Commands.  Still,  taking  into  consideration  the  process  of  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  Austria-Hungary,  on  13  November  1918  that  armistice  was 
supplemented  by  a  convention  signed  in  Belgrade  by  representatives 
of  General  Franchet  d’Esperay,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Allied  forces 
in  South-East  Europe,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  other. 

On  9  November,  General  Coanda,  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  sent  the  following  com¬ 
munication  to  General  Mackensen’s  High  Command  : 

“A  new  fact  has  just  occurred  which  renders  vain  the  steps  which  the 
German  Command  required  us  to  take  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  advance 
of  the  Allied  troops  on  the  Romanian  territory.  We  are  informed  that  their 
offensive  against  our  territory  has  already  begun. 

Contrary  to  the  assurances  oEfered,  the  Central  Powers  increased  their 
contigenls  in  Romania  and  built  new  fortifications,  which  has  caused  the 
Allied  armies  to  concentrate  troops  on  the  Danube  and  to  shell  the  Romanian 
towns  where  the  German  Command  deliberately  emplaced  batteries. 

Although  the  German  Command  knew  that  in  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
concluded  by  Austria-Hungary  the  German  troops  barely  had  15  days  at  their 
disposal  in  order  to  cross  these  countries,  this  Command  failed  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  in  order  to  liberate  Romania  during  that  interval  and  gave 
rise  to  the  Allied  offensive  against  the  Romanian  territory. 

In  order  to  prevent  Romania  from  being  turned  again  into  a  battlefield, 
it  is  imperative  for  the  German  troops  to  leave  the  Romanian  territory  within 
24  hours.  After  this  deadline  the  troops  shall  have  to  lay  down  weapons  and 
to  abstain  from  any  destructions  or  violence,  for  which  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  be  made  responsible.  We  are  expecting  your  answer  by  tomorrow 
at  9  p.m.  ;  under  contrary  circumstances,  we  shall  see  ourselves  obliged  to  make 
use  of  force  in  order  to  reach  this  result."  35® 

In  Transylvania,  the  demarcation  line  up  to  which  the  Hungarian 
troops  were  to  withdraw  had  been  established  under  that  armistice 
along  the  river  Mures,  down  to  its  flow  into  the  Tisza,  thus  leaving 
under  Hungarian  administration  a  vast  part  of  western  Romania. 

As  Romania  was  still  partly  occupied  by  the  retreating  German 
troops,  she  was  not  invited  to  join  either  the  discussions  in  Belgrade 
or  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice.  The  establishment  of  the  demar¬ 
cation  line  inevitably  became  a  source  of  tensions  and  conflicts,  because 
it  fostered  the  hope  of  those  retrograde  forces  in  Hungary  which  — 
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even  in  the  conditions  of  the  bourgeois-demoeratiG  revolution  and  then 
of  the  socialist  revolution  in  that  country  —  clung  to  the  idea  of 
maintaining  as  large  a  part  as  possible  of  the  territories  previously 
incorporated  by  Hungary. 

The  report  drawn  up  by  Horace  Rumbold,  British  ambassador 
in  Berlin,  to  Foreign  Secretary  Lord  Balfour  admitted  the  arbitrariness 
established  through  the  Belgrade  armistice  :  the  armistice  conditions 
that  had  intervened  between  the  Hungarian  authorities  and  the  High 
Command  of  the  Allied  troops  in  the  East  had  to  be  changed  as 
follows  : 

“a)  A  new  aran  gement  must  de  made  between  the  Romanian  Government 
and  the  Allies,  who,  from  now  on,  are  its  allies  again. 

b>  The  old  armistice  concluded  in  Belgrade  and  signed  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  alien  to  the  Romanian  land  (the  Hungarian  Government)  divides  the 
Romanian  people  into  two  elements,  which  gives  rise  to  considerable  difficul¬ 
ties  and  confusions. 

»•)  The  Hungarian  authorities  and  especially  the  Hungarian  gendarmes 
must  be  dismissed  and  the  authority  must  be  entrusted  to  the  Romanian 
Government,  which  assumes  and  guarantees  law  and  order.  The  very  presence 
of  the  Hungarian  authorities,  hostile  to  the  native  (Romanian)  element  and 
desperate  at  seeing  these  provinces  getting  out  of  their  hands,  daily  brings 
about  regrettable  incidents  whose  consequences  are  unforeseeable. 

Two  great  dangers  are  to  be  feared  :  First  famine  and  the  shortage  of 
the  most  necessary  goods,  such  as  cloth,  thread,  cotton,  leather  etc.  ;  secondly 
the  bolshevik  threats  fomented  by  the  Hungarian  Government  itself” 351 

After  Bucovina  had  re-joined  our  motherland  on  28  November 
and  the  same  had  been  done  by  Transylvania  and  the  Banat  on  1  De¬ 
cember,  Romanian  public  opinion  strongly  upheld  the  efforts  of  the 
Romanian  Government  with  a  view  to  obtaining  from  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  the  cancellation  of  the  demarcation  line  set  through 
the  Belgrade  armistice.  In  mid-December  1918,  the  Romanian  troops, 
numerically  larger  through  including  the  Romanian  national  guards  in 
Transylvania  that  had  enlisted  under  the  militant  banner  of  their 
brothers,  reached  the  line  of  the  river  Mures  all  along  its  length. 

The  limitation  of  the  operations  for  liberating  Transylvania  up 
to  the  Mures  —  established  arbitrarily  and  in  total  contradiction  with 
the  historical  realities  and  the  principles  of  the  treaties  recognized 
by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  —  occasioned  repeated  protests 
and  demands,  addressed  to  the  Peace  Conference  and  to  the  Inter- 
Allied  Military  Council  in  Versailles,  by  the  Romanian  Government 
and  the  General  Headquarters  .  of  the  Romanian  Army  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  Romanian  Directing  Council  of  Transylvania,  en¬ 
trusted  by  the  Great  National  Assembly  with  running  the  affairs  of 
that  province.  These  demands  for  revision  were  all  the  more  justified 
as  beyond  the  demarcation  line,  resorting  to  armed  gangs  from  the 
former  imperial  armies,  the  reactionary  Hungarian  authorities  inten¬ 
sified  their  terroristic  actions  throughout  the  area  left  under  their 
administration  in  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  decision 
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of  1  December  1918.  The  Romanan  soldiers  of  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  army  returning  from  the  front  later  on,  were  forcibly 
stopped  in  Budapest  in  the  intention  of  sending  them  on  to  fight 
other  states  which  had  constituted  themselves  as  national  states  in 
the  centre  of  Europe  —  especially  Czechoslovakia. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  Romanian  army,  enjoying  the  multi¬ 
lateral  support  of  the  Romanian  population  on  both  sides  of  the  de¬ 
marcation  line,  as  well  as  the  agreement  of  the  Entente  Council,  went 
beyond  the  river  Mures  and,  without  coming  up  against  any  resis¬ 
tance,  moved  the  demarcation  line  westwards.  By  22  January  1919, 
the  First,  Second  and  Seventh  divisions  reached  the  points  Sighet, 
Ciucea  and  Zaur  respectively.  The  Romanian  army  was  deployed  on 
that  line  on  orders  from  the  Great  Powers.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  was  bound  to  clash  with  Hungarian  detachments  in  various  points, 
while  it  was  not  allowed  to  unleash  an  offensive.  352  The  rapid  advance 
of  the  Romanian  army  in  Transylvania  and  the  enthusiastic  reception 
it  was  given  by  the  population  were  again  eloquent  evidence  of  the 
Romanian  people’s  desire  and  resolve  to  unite  with  their  brothers 
beyond  the  Carpathians,  to  build  a  state  of  all  Romanians. 

Faced  with  that  situation,  the  Hungarian  Government  charged 
Romania’s  Government  with  having  violated  the  armistice  that  the 
representatives  of  the  French  Command  had  concluded  with  the  Hun¬ 
garians  on  behalf  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  On  various 
occasions,  including  the  moments  of  tension  in  July  of  the  same 
year,  even  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  dis¬ 
cussed  whether  that  action  was  a  violation  of  the  armistice  by  the 
Romanian  side,  the  opinions  on  the  matter  being  widely  different  — 
as  we  are  going  to  see  further  on.  Reality  confirms  that  the  mainte¬ 
nance  under  Hungarian  auhority  of  the  part  of  Transylvania  beyond 
the  demarcation  line  —  while  Count  Karolyi’s  Cabinet  refused  to  re¬ 
cognize  the  Alba  Iulia  act  of  national  self-determination  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  Hungary  belonged  among  the  countries  that  had  un¬ 
leashed  the  world  shambles  —  left  open  the  alternative  of  solving  the 
problem  by  main  force.  353 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  crossing  of  the  demarcation  line 
set  without  Romania’s  being  consulted  was  a  legitimate  action,  an 
aspect  of  the  achievement  on  all  planes  of  the  union  already  decided 
through  the  will  of  the  masses.  Moreover,  considering  that  the  Bel¬ 
grade  document  was  a  supplement  concluded  in  connection  with  the 
Villa  Giusti  armistice  of  3  November  1918,  the  action  undertaken  by 
the  Romanian  troops  actually  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
armistice.  The  Belgrade  armistice  established  the  withdrawal  of  Aus¬ 
tro-Hungarian  troops  beyond  the  demarcation  lines  on  all  fronts, 
although  it  did  not  forbid  the  crossing  of  those  lines  by  the  forces  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  for  it  expressly  stipulated  that  the 
armies  of  the  Associated  Powers  shall  occupy  those  strategic  points  in 
Austria-Hungary  and  at  those  terms  which  they  may  consider  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  acquire  the  possibility  to  unfold  military  operations 
or  to  maintain  law  and  order.  354 

The  political  and  military  tensions  between  Romania  and  Hungary 
were  amplified  by  countless  acts  of  violence  and  outrages  committed 
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by  the  Hungarian  occupation  troops  as  well  as  by  some  successive 
attacks  on  the  positions  held  by  the  Romanian  army. 

‘Transylvania’s  situation  becomes  intolerable,”  M.  Pherekyde, 
the  ad-interim  chairman  of  the  Romanian  Council  of  Ministers,  showed 
in  a  telegram  sent  to  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  January 
1919.  355 

In  Paris,  as  part  of  the  Peace  Conference,  the  representatives 
of  Romania,  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia  insistently  required  that 
forum  to  impose  upon  Hungary  the  recognition  of  the  historical  and 
legitimate  rights  of  the  respective  peoples  to  self-determination  and 
to  development  within  free  ethnic  national  states.  The  Entente  Powers, 
at  that  moment  engrossed  in  perfecting  the  clauses  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  with  Germany,  decided  on  26  February  1919  that,  up  to  the 
peace  treaty  setting  the  definitive  Romanian-Hungarian  frontier,  a 
neutral  zone  be  created. 

Such  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  Paris  contributed  to 
maintaining  a  muddled  situation  between  Romania  and  Hungary, 
spelling  a  postponement  of  the  international  recognition  and  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  historic  act  of  volition  performed  by  the  Romanian  people 
on  the  1st  of  December,  moreover  encouraging  the  profound  discon¬ 
tent  of  Romanian  public  opinion, 356  of  the  democratic  and  patriotic 
forces.  In  this  respect,  the  socialist  newspaper  Adevarul  stated  on 
3/6  March  1919  : 

“The  entire  Romanian  people  shall  prove  their  unity  and  shall  defend  their 
rights  by  every  possible  means,  for  it  is  not  possible,  it  will  never  be  possible 
for  Transylvania  and  all  the  other  Romanian  territories  ever  to  fall  back  under 
the  yoke  and  the  knut  of  the  Hungarian  oligarchy.” 

Following  the  repeated  intercessions  of  the  Romanian  delegation 
with  “the  big  four,”  following  the  arguments  brought  for  the  justice 
of  Romania’s  cause,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Commission  entrusted  with 
solving  the  Romanian  issues  and  of  the  Inter-Allied  Military  Council, 
it  was  decided  that  the  Romanian  army  should  take  positions  along 
the  Arad-Oradea-Carei-Satu  Mare  railway,  357  while  allowing  those 
cities  to  remain  under  enemy  occupation. 358  They  were  to  enter  a 
so-called  “neutral  zone”,  therefore  in  violation  of  the  agreement 
established  by  Romania  through  the  treaty  with  the  Powers  of  the 
Entente.  The  Hungarian  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  five  kilometres 
west  of  that  arbitrary  line,  thus  forming  the  “neutral  zone”  concieved 
as  a  buffer  territory  between  the  Hungarians  and  the  Romanians. 359 
The  neutral  zone  was  provisional,'  it  was  to  be  done  away  with  as 
soon  as  the  Paris  Conference  defined  the  Romanian-Hungarian  fron¬ 
tier.  Through  the  new  line  fixed  arbitrarily,  the  Belgrade  Armistice 
Convention  had  been  altered  in  keeping  with  the  repeated  demands 
of  the  Romanian  Government,  while  the  other  stipulations  remained 
wholly  valid.  The  second  point  of  the  Convention  provided  for  the 
Hungarian  army  to  be  demobilized  with  the  exception  of  six  infantry 
divisions  and  of  two  cavalry  divisions  entrusted  with  the  mission  of 
ensuring  internal  order,  together  with  the  police  units. 300  But  Hun¬ 
gary  systematically  refused  to  comply  with  that  clause,  banking  on 
reopening  hostilities  against  Romania  and  the  other  states  with  a  view 
to  rebuilding  “historical  Hungary”. 
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The  decision  adopted  in  Paris  was  officially  announced  to  the 
Romanian  authorities  by  General  Berthelot  on  9  March  1919  by  a  note 
which  pointed  out  that  General  Franchet  d’Esperay  (who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  Council  to  implement  the  decision)  de¬ 
manded  that  the  westward  movement  of  the  Romanian  troops,  up  to 
the  eastern  limit  of  the  neutral  zone,  should  only  take  place  after 
receiving  his  permission,  because  first  of  all  the  Hungarian  troops 
were  to  withdraw  without  hostilities  up  to  the  western  limit  of  the 
neutral  zone.  On  20  March  1919,  General  Prezan  sent  the  Romanian 
troops  in  Transylvania  the  Order  No.  3056,  which  stipulated  that 
the  implementation  of  the  decision  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Council 
ought  to  take  place  in  the  following  order  :  a)  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Hungarian  troops  ;  b)  the  occupation  of  the  buffer  zone  by  the  French 
troops  ;  c)  the  advance  of  the  Romanian  troops.  361 

The  Paris  decision  was  officially  intimated  to  the  Hungarian 
Government  too,  on  20  March  1919,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Vyx,  head 
of  the  Allied  Military  Mission  in  Hungary.  Count  Karolyi,  president 
of  the  Hungarian  Republic,  rejected  the  note,  declaring  that  he  was 
“'not  in  a  position  to  apply  the  decision  of  the  Peace  Conference.”  3fi2 
Being  confronted  with  the  rising  revolutionary  upsurge  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  workers  and  deprived  of  the  possibility  to  mobilize  around  him 
the  forces  he  would  have  needed  in  order  to  reject  the  demands 
issued  from  Paris,  President  Karolyi  and  the  government  headed  by 
Berinkei  resigned.  On  21  March,  the  Budapest  Council  of  Workers 
and  Soldiers  assumed  the  country’s  leadership  and  proclaimed  the 
Hungarian  Republic  of  the  Soviets,  which  was  to  last  for  133  days. 
A  communist-socialist  cabinet  was  formed  with  Sandor  Garbai  as 
premier  and  Bela  Kun  as  people’s  commissary  for  Foreign  Affairs  —  in 
fact  head  of  the  government. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Hungarian  Republic  of  the  Soviets  was 
an  historic  event  in  the  life  of  the  people  in  Hungary,  before  whom 
was  opening  the  prospect  of  transition  to  the  liquidation  of  exploita¬ 
tion  and  to  building  the  new,  socialist  society  —  as  part  of  the  newly 
independent  Hungary  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire.  Moreover  it  had  great  international  significance, 
being  a  manifestation  signifying  the  possibility  of  the  socialist  revolu¬ 
tion  to  break  out  at  the  time  in  other  countries  besides  Russia.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  this  aspect  on  23  March  1919,  and  proceeding  from  the  tidings 
received  on  the  unfolding  of  the  revolution  in  Hungary,  V.  I.  Lenin 
pointed  out  that,  following  the  ultimatum  of  the  Allied  Powers, 

“The  conciliatory  bourgeois  cabinet  resigned  of  its  own  accord  and  began 
negotiations  with  the  communists,  with  the  Hungarian  comrades  who  were 
lying  in  prison,  and  admitted  that  there  was  no  other  solution  than  yielding 
power  to  the  working  people.  (...)  The  most  radical,  the  most  democratic  con¬ 
ciliatory  bourgeoisie  admitted  that  at  such  an  extremely  critical  moment,  when 
a  new  war  was  threatening  the  country  exhausted  by  the  war  just  finished, 
Soviet  power  was  an  historical  necessity  ;  they  recognized  that  in  such  a 
country  there  can  be  no  other  power  than  the  power  of  the  Soviets,  than  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.”  363 

The  revolutionary  forward-looking  forces  in  Romania  and  in  other 
countries  warmly  greeted  the  birth  of  the  Hungarian  Republic  of  the 
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Soviets,  the  bold  and  resolute  measures  undertaken  by  its  leadership 
for  socializing  the  means  of  production,  for  immediately  improving 
the  situation  of  the  working  people,  the  achievements  obtained  on 
various  planes  within  the  short  period  of  existence  of  the  first  socialist 
Hungarian  State.  364 

In  spite  of  these  progressive  achievements  at  home,  Soviet  Hun¬ 
gary  refused  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  Romanian  people  and  of 
the  other  peoples  to  national  unity  and  resorted  to  every  possible 
means,  armed  force  included,  in  order  to  reannex  Transylvania  to 
Hungary.  It  refused  to  comply  with  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
note  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  365  and  decreed  the  general  mobi¬ 
lization  of  all  men  aged  16  to  42,  with  a  view  to  attacking  Roma¬ 
nia  and  Czechoslovakia,  while  proclaiming  Hungary  in  a  state  of  war 

•‘with  all  neighbouring  states  from  which  she  has  something  to  claim.” 366 

The  situation  imposed  upon  the  Romanian  army  the  necessity 
to  defend  a  front  of  more  than  1,000  kilometres,  from  the  Banat  up 
to  Cernauti  in  the  north  —  which  was  extremely  hard  considering  the 
effectives  and  the  great  difficulties  of  the  Romanian  army.  367 

In  March  1919,  as  a  result  of  an  exchange  of  telegrams  between 
the  Government  of  Soviet  Russia  and  that  of  the  Hungarian  Republic 
of  the  Soviets,  the  General  Staff  of  the  Ukrainian  Red  Army  planned 
offensive  operations  along  two  directions  :  the  First  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Army  was  to  strike  at  Romania  through  Bucovina  in  order  to  become 
directly  linked  to  the  Hungarian  Red  Army,  while  the  Second, 
together  with  internationalist  volunteers,  was  to  begin  an  offensive 
with  a  view  to  breaking  up  the  positions  of  the  Romanian  army  in 
Bessarabia  and  to  encircling  them  by  the  river  Dniester. 308  Romania 
was  thus  placed  in  an  intricate  situation,  which  various  factors  —  poli¬ 
tically  and  militarily  involved  —  interpreted  differently,  in  keeping 
with  their  own  aims  and  interest.  Moreover,  superposed  upon  all  this 
were  the  interests  of  the  great  capitalist  powers  victorious  in  the 
First  World  War,  which  at  that  moment  were  at  the  height  of  their 
intervention  against  Soviet  Russia  and  were  far  from  reconciled  with 
the  prospect  of  consolidating  and  maintaining  the  working  class 
power  in  Hungary  :  at  the  same  time,  they  sought  of  maintaiing  con¬ 
trol  over  the  smaller  states  that  had  been  their  allies  during  the 
war.  The  intricacy  of  the  events  threatened  the  democratic  actions 
In  the  nature  of  plebiscites  performed  by  the  Romanian  people 
throughout  1918,  including  the  Decision  for  the  Union  adopted  by  the 
Great  Assembly  of  Alba  Iulia. 

Romania’s  situation  formed  the  object  of  the  session  of  the  Paris 
Supreme  Council  on  25  March  1919.  Following  that  session,  I.  I.  C.  Bra- 
tianu  cabled  Bucharest  : 

“Ignorance  of  the  continental  issues,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  England  has 
attained  her  major  aims  in  the  war,  through  annexing  the  German  colonies 
and  destroying  the  German  fleet,  makes  our  task  with  the  British  Premier 
extremely  hard.”  369 

President  Wilson  had  a  rather  ambiguous  attitude,  declaring  that 
•the  United  States  had  not  yet  defined  its  standpoint  on  the  political 
regime  in  Hungary.  370  One  week  later,  following  the  proposal  of  the 
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American  Administration,  the  Supreme  Council  decided  to  send  the 
South-African  General  Jan  Christian  Smuts  to  Hungary  with  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  consulting  the  Budapest  Cabinet  on  the  acceptation  of  the 
decision  adopted  by  the  Peace  Conference. 371  Thus,  on  4  April  1919, 
by  resuming  the  communication  made  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Vyx, 
General  Smuts  proposed  to  the  Hungarian  Cabinet  that  the  latter 
should  recognize  its  obligations  devolving  from  the  above-mentioned 
conventions  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  Hungarian  forces  were  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  behind  the  line  that  delimited  in  the  west  the  neutral  zone 
established  on  26  February.  372  The  latter  was  to  be  occupied  by  Allied 
troops,  while  the  blockade  against  Hungary  was  to  be  lifted.  373  The 
Hungarian  Government  however  rejected  also  these  new  proposals  of 
the  Allies  and  required  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romanian  troops  “east 
of  the  line  on  the  river  Mures  indicated  as  a  dividing  line  by  the 
military  convention  concluded  in  Belgrade  in  November  1918  this 
demonstrated  Budapest’s  decision  to  reannex  the  largest  part  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania  to  Hungary.  At  the  same  time,  the  Hungarian  Government 
demanded  that  the  political  frontiers,  like  the  questions  arising  among 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Serbia,  the  Southern  Slavs  and  Austria,  be  settled 
by  a  conference  of  these  nations  meeting  either  in  Prague  or  in  Vienna 
in  parallel  to  the  Paris  Conference.  374 

While  the  negotiations  between  Smuts  and  Bela  Kun  were  in 
progress,  on  28  March  the  Hungarian  army  launched  an  attack  against 
the  Czechoslovak  troops  in  Slovakia,  with  a  view  to  establishing  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Ukrainian  Red  Army. 375  The  visit  to  Budapest  of  the 
French  General  Franchet  d’Esperay  on  6  April  1919  and  his  talks  with 
Bela  Kun  once  more  pointed  out  the  Budapest  Government’s  intention 
to  reannex  Transylvania. 376  In  the  situation  in  which  Hungary  had 
unequivocally  specified  its  position  on  reannexing  Transylvania,  the 
Romanian  Government  considered  that  prolonging  negotiations  with 
the  Hungarian  government  played  against  Romania,  all  the  more  so 
as  military  reports  from  the  frontier  on  the  Dniester  indicated  a 
very  serious  military  build-up.  As  a  result  of  it,  the  official  permis¬ 
sion  and  the  support  of  the  Allies  was  required  for  occupying  the 
zone  established  by  the  Peace  Conference.  On  29  March  1919,  Ge¬ 
neral  Berthelot  advised  the  French  War  Ministry  that  “the  Hunga¬ 
rians  are  recruiting  forces  throughout  Transylvania”  while  in  Roma¬ 
nia  “everybody  wonders  why  we  are  wasting  time  and  allowing  the 
Hungarians  to  act.”  377  The  French  minister  to  Bucharest  said  the 
Romanians  had  reached  the  conclusion 

“that  they  no  longer  have  anything  to  expect  from  anybody,  except  from 
themselves.”  378 

On  12  April,  the  Romanian  Government  decided  the  advance  of 
the  Romanian  army  up  to  the  line  established  through  the  decision 
of  the  Peace  Conference  on  26  February  1919,  with  a  view  to  pro¬ 
tecting  the  Romanian  population  from  the  violent  actions  of  the 
occupants.  379  Two  days  later,  the  French  Government  was  offering  its 
agreement  with  the  Romanian  Government’s  decision,  pointing  out  that 
the  advance  of  the  Romanian  army  was  “to  stop  at  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  neutral  zone.”  380 
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The  Hungarian  army,  made  up  of  the  Sixth  Division,  the  38th 
Division  of  Hussars  and  the  Division  of  Szeklers  —  to  which  some  red 
guard  formations  were  added  —  attacked  the  outposts  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  army  in  the  Somes  valley  —  at  Ciucea  and  Tigani  —  on  the 
night  of  15 — 16  April.  381  The  situation  claimed  for  a  Romanian  coun¬ 
ter-attack  with  a  view  to  liberating  the  western  part  of  Transylvania 
and  to  ensuring  the  life  of  the  population  in  that  region.  The  Roma¬ 
nian  plan  for  action  provided  for 

“an  offensive  all  along  the  front,  with  the  main  effort  in  the  north,  in  order 
to  go  beyond  the  Apuseni  (Western)  Mountains,  and  seize  the  line  Satu  Mare- 
■Careii  Mari-Oradea  as  a  first  objective,  after  which  the  Debreczen-Szeged  line 
was  to  be  reached,  under  the  191(1  Treaty,  or  even  the  course  of  the  river 
Tisza,  which  offered  even  more  favourable  positions  in  military  terms.” 382 

Starting  on  16  April,  in  four  days  the  Romanian  counter-offen¬ 
sive  reached  the  Apuseni  Mountains  and  then  the  line  previously  estab¬ 
lished.  Contemporary  testimonies  demonstrate  that  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  supported  the  action  of  the  Romanian  army  in  the  struggle  for 
liberating  the  national  territory  from  foreign  occupation. 

”In  Oradea,  everybody,  irrespective  of  nation  and  religion,  welcomes  the 
Romanians  with  flowers  and  with  shouts  of  joy,  each  in  his  or  her  own  lan¬ 
guage,”  383  Nicolae  Iorga  reported. 

On  30  April — 1  May,  the  Romanian  troops  reached  the  river 
Tisza  all  along  the  front,  managing  to  join  the  Czechoslovak  troops 
in  the  Csap-Munkacs  area.  As  the  Romanian  General  Staff  assessed 
it,  the  maintenance  of  troops  on  the  river  Tisza  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  have  the  front  covered  by  a  natural  obstacle,  which  ensured 
defence  from  possible  attacks  ;  moreover  the  flanks  were  covered  by 
Allied  forces  (Czechoslovak  in  the  north,  French  and  Serbian  in  the 
south).  384 

After  the  occupation  of  the  territory  east  of  the  Tisza,  the  Roma¬ 
nian  army  stopped.  The  Romanian  Government  explained  both  at  the 
moment  and  in  the  following  weeks  that  the  occupation  of  that  line 
did  not  mean  claiming  territories  from  Hungary,  but  was  determined 
by  the  necessitiy  to  have  positions  easier  to  defend  —  until  Hungary 
gave  up  her  expansionist  plans  over  Romanian  territories  and  until 
she  was  disarmed.  On  26  April  1919,  General  Franchet  d’Esperay  in¬ 
formed  the  French  High  Command  that 

“Pursuing  the  Hungarians,  the  Romanians  have  broken  through  the  neutral 
zone  and  out  of  military  necessities  seem  to  aim  at  occupying  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tisza,  so  as  to  ensure  more  efficient  defence  from  possible  Hungarian 
counter-attacks.”  383 

One  day  later,  he  cabled  Romania’s  sovereign  : 

“After  they  had  been  attacked  by  the  Hungarians,  the  Romanian  troops  in 
Transylvania  repulsed  the  enemy  forces  brilliantly  and  completely  routed  them.”  ?S(i 

Facing  that  situation,  when  Hungary’s  plans  for  reannexing 
Transylvania  and  territories  belonging  to  the  Yugoslavs  and  Czecho¬ 
slovaks  had  failed,  the  Budapest  Government  sent  the  Czechoslovak, 
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Romanian  and  Yugoslav  governments  a  telegram  —  through  Bela 
Kun  —  dated  30  April  (and  retransmitted  to  President  Wilson  in  Paris)  : 

“The  former  Government  did  not  accept  your  proposals,  clinging  to  the 
so-called  historical  right  which  draws  the  right  to  future  oppression  from  past 
oppression.  On  the  first  day  of  our  advent  to  power,  we  renounced  that  prin¬ 
ciple.  We  have  repeatedly  declared  most  solemnly  that  we  are  not  sticking  to 
the  principle  of  territorial  integrity,  and  now  we  are  informing  you  also  directly 
on  this  matter  —  namely  that  we  unreservedly  recognize  all  your  national 
territorial  claims.”  387 

Emphasizing  the  significance  of  that  message,  President  Nicolae 
Ceausescu  points  out  : 

“That  express  and  official  recognition  of  the  historical  rights  of  the  new 
unitary  national  Romanian  State  was  of  particular  importance,  being  apt  to 
provide  conditions  for  the  relationships  between  the  two  peoples,  between  Roma¬ 
nia  and  Hungary,  being  laid  on  new  foundations  —  of  friendship  and  good 
neighbourliness,  of  collaboration  and  mutual  respect.” 

It  is  true  that  the  Romanian  Government  received  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Budapest  Government  with  some  qualifications,  being 
concerned  over  the  possibility  that  it  might  have  been  just  an  attempt 
to  gain  time  with  a  view  to  military  rehabilitation. 389  This  impres¬ 
sion  was  strengthened  by  the  ultimatum  note  sent  by  Chicherin  and 
Rakovski  on  the  part  of  the  Ukraine,  which  authoritatively  urged 
Romania  to  evacuate  Bessarabia  within  two  days  ;  a  second  ultimatum 
required  Romania  to  evacuate  Bucovina. 390  Referring  to  that  situa¬ 
tion,  the  Soviet  historian  I.  M.  Kopanski  points  out  that  V.  I.  Lenin 
cabled  Bela  Kun 

“that  there  was  a  plan  for  landing  a  helping  hand  to  the  Hungarian  Soviet 
Republic  through  Bessarabia,  Bucovina  and  Galicia.”191 

The  reservations  of  the  Romanian  Government  were  also  shared 
by  some  Allied  statesmen,  diplomats  and  officers  who  were  conversant 
with  the  situation  :  Saint-Aulaire  (the  French  ambassador)  and  Co¬ 
lonel  Petin  (the  French  military  attache  in  Bucharest)  tried  to  con¬ 
vince  decision-makers  in  Paris  of  the  danger  represented  by  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  Hungary’s  military  forces. 392  In  the  meantime,  as 
Alexandru  Vaida-Voevod  was  going  to  show  at  the  Peace  Conference, 

“General  Franchet  d’Esperay  was  not  partial  to  the  Hungarians,  nor  was  he 
very  thoroughly  informed  on  the  people  and  circumstances  in  former  Hungary."  393 

Those  reservations  were  only  to  be  confirmed. 

On  20  May,  reorganized  and  reinforced  with  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  armament  from  the  dumps  of  the  former  Dual  Monarchy,  the 
Hungarian  army  unleashed  an  attack  on  the  weakest  link  of  the 
front  —  the  part  defended  by  the  Czechoslovaks.  Beating  a  disorderly 
retreat,  the  Czechoslovak  army  opposed  such  poor  resistance  that,  within 
short,  the  Hungarian  Red  Army  occupied  all  of  Czechoslovakia,  re¬ 
annexing  it  to  Hungary.  394  The  enhanced  danger  of  war  alarmed  the 
Supreme  Council  :  on  7  June,  the  latter  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Hungarian  Government,  requiring  it  immediately  to  cease  the  attack 
on  Czechoslovakia.  395 
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Very  much  concerned  over  the  offensive  of  the  Hungarian  Red 
Army,  the  Paris  Supreme  Council  required  the  military  representative 
to  analyse  possibilities  for  military  action  against  Hungary.  The  report 
of  the  military,  submitted  on  7  June  1919,  proceeded  (as  the  American 
General  Bliss  declared  in  one  of  the  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Council)  from  the  fact  that  in  case  military  measures  became 
necessary,  the  troops  to  be  used  must  be  the  local  ones  —  namely 
Romanian,  Serbian  and  French.  390 

In  that  explosive  atmosphere,  when  the  “Big  Four,”  —  in  fact 
preoccupied  with  the  “major”  problems  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with 
Germany  and  with  Austria,  with  the  redivision  of  colonies  and  of  the 
areas  of  domination  and  so  on  —  were  hard  pressed  by  the  events  to 
take  decisions  on  the  situation  in  Central  Europe,  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  and 
Bene£  demanded  that  they  be  officially  announced  about  the  frontier 
with  Hungary,  any  discussion  regarding  an  end  to  the  hostilities  being 
directly  linked  to  that  matter.  On  11  June  1919,  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  summoned  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Romania  and  Czechoslovakia  in  order  to  inform  them  on 
the  frontiers  between  those  countries  and  Hungary  which  the  Supreme 
Council  intended  to  introduce  into  the  Peace  Treaty  ;  the  latter  was 
therefore  supposed  to  sanction  the  new  realities  brought  about  by 
the  will  which  the  masses  had  expressed  during  the  process  of  Austria- 
Hungary’s  disintegration  :  the  frontier  recognized  between  Romania  and 
Hungary  was  essentially  the  current  one,  being  accepted  by  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Government.  On  13  June,  Clemenceau  sent  an  identical  note  to 
the  Hungarian,  Czechoslovak  and  Romanian  governments  inviting  them 

—  in  a  comminatory  tone  — 

“to  put  an  end  to  useless  hostilities” 

and  announcing  them  that 

“the  new  frontiers  shall  be  not  altered.”  307 

Having  been  faced  with  this  authoritative  note,  the  Hungarian 
Government  concluded  an  armistice  with  Czechoslovakia.  The  Roma¬ 
nian  General  Headquarters  withdrew  the  8th  Division,  which  had 
occupied  advanced  positions  in  Slovakia  in  support  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks  ;  the  Romanian  troops  consolidated  their  position  on  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  the  Banat  down  to  Arad,  in  agreement  with  the  Serbian  troops. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Romanian  General  Pleadquarters  decided  to 
maintain  the  positions  on  the  Tisza  as  a  strategic  line,  proceeding  from 
the  consideration  that,  until  Hungary  was  disarmed,  there  was  no  gua¬ 
rantee  that  the  latter’s  unprovoked  attacks  against  Romania  would 
cease. 393  The  Romanian  Government  considered  that  the  measures 
taken  by  the  revolutionary  Hungarian  Government,  in  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Government, 399  the  movements  of  troops  in  the  area  of 
the  Romanian  front,  the  forays  over  the  Tisza  —  measures  which  ran 
counter  to  the  obligations  assumed  for  demobilizing  and  reducing  the 
armed  forces  —  testified  to  aggressive  intentions.  The  same  viewpoint 
was  also  supported  by  the  Supreme  Command  of  the  Allied  armies  in 
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Versailles,  which  submitted  a  report  to  the  Supreme  Council  on  25  June 
1919,  pointing  out  that  : 

‘‘under  the  present  circumstances,  Romania  would  be  hard  put  following  the 
withdrawal  of  her  troops  from  the  Tisza,  unless  this  move  is  subordinated  to 
indispensable  measures  of  precaution.” 

Further  on,  the  following  arguments  were  offered  : 

“Thanks  to  the  natural  obstacle  offered  by  the  river  Tisza,  the  Western 
Romanian  Army  is  self-sufficient  in  order  efficiently  to  defend  Transylvania  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the.  army  is  withdrawn  to  the  frontier  set  for  Romania, 
where  no  serious  obstacle  permits  the  strengthening  of  the  defence,  it  will  be 
in  no  position  to  oppose  an  offensive  of  the  Hungarian  army  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  free  to  direct  towards  Transylvania  the  full  size  effort  of  the  eight  divi¬ 
sions  which  it  has  mobilized  in  defiance  of  the  armistice  concluded  on  13  No¬ 
vember.”  400 

Informing  the  Council  on  the  Romanian  Government’s  standpoint 
in  the  session  of  5  July  1919,  Lord  Balfour  pointed  out  that  the 
orders  issued  on  13  Tune  had  only  been  partly  carried  out,  while  many 
things  had  happened  since  then.  In  a  private  conversation,  Mr.  Bra- 
tianu  had  told  him  that  the  Romanians  could  not  and  would  not  with¬ 
draw  from  the  river  Tisza  until  the  Hungarians  were  disarmed.  The 
Hungarianswere  withdrawing  from  Czechoslovakia  and  concentrating 
troops  on  the  Romanian  border.  They  had  ordered  armament  of  all 
kinds.  Therefore,  if  the  Romanians  withdrew  from  the  Tisza,  which  they 
could  defend,  they  did  not  know  which  line  they  could  maintain, 
having  in  view  their  obligations  on  other  frontiers  as  well. 401 

Translating  into  life  the  warning  issued  at  the  end  of  June  to 
the  effect  that  Hungary  would  reannex  the  Romanian  territories,  on 
the  night  of  19 — 20  July  1919,  the  Hungarian  Government  unleashed 
a  powerful  attack  on  the  Romanian  army.  On  the  night  of  30 — 31  July, 
a  new  telegram  of  Bela  Kun  announced  the  decision  to  start  the  offen¬ 
sive  against  the  Romanian  troops  on  the  Tisza.  ■ ' 02  Shortly  afterwards, 
boasting  superior  forces,  403  the  Hungarians  forced  the  river  Tisza, 
pushing  the  Romanian  army  back  to  Oradea.  This  foreshadowed  the 
genuine  danger  of  Transylvania’s  being  again  torn  from  Romania's 
body  and  reannexed  to  Hungary.  Under  the  particularly  serious  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  General  Headquarters  decided  to  launch  a  counter¬ 
offensive.  On  24  July,  the  Romanian  troops,  under  the  command  of 
generals  Mosoiu,  Lecca  and  Rusescu,  started  the  counter-offensive  and 
after  seven  days  of  grim  battles  repulsed  the  Hungarian  troops  beyond 
the  Tisza  and  caused  them  to  beat  a  disorderly  retreat  towards  Buda¬ 
pest.  Pursuing  them,  the  Romanian  army  marched  into  the  Hungarian 
Capital  on  3  August  1919.  404 

The  armed  attack  against  the  Romanians  coincided  with  great 
working-class  demonstrations  on  a  European  scale  on  21  July,  featuring 
in  their  programme  the  defence  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  the 
Soviets  from  possible  foreign  interventions. 

In  the  context  described  above,  when  Bela  Kun’s  Government 
had  broken  its  promises  and  had  dearly  manifested  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  reannex  to  Hungary  the  traditional  Romanian  territories  but 
■recently  united  to  their  mother  country,  when  that  Government  had 
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refused  to  accept  the  upheavals  that  had  taken  place  on  the  ruins  of 
the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  the  Paris  Supreme  Council  altered 
its  viewpoint.  While  until  then  the  Great  Powers  had  tended  to  con¬ 
sider  the  military  events  ip.  Central  Europe  a  sort  of  local  conflict 
and  had  taken  little  interest  in  whether  the  frontiers  were  to  observe 
or  aot  the  requirements  imposed  by  the  acts  of  self-determination, 
the  class  attitude  had  its  say  :  fear  of  the  revolutionary  upsurge  of 
the  masses  in  numerous  countries,  the  danger  of  the  social  movement 
spreading,  essentialy  changed  the  attitude  of  the  Supreme  Council  to- 
Hungary  and  Romania. 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  revolutionary  upsurge  of  the  broad 
masses,  which  demanded  that  the  historic  acts  of  the  Union  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  deep-going  social  and  political  reforms,  on  7  September 
1919,  the  Romanian  General  Headquarters  ordered  the  evacuation  of 
Hungary.  495  Unfortunately,  Romania’s  ruling  quarters,  the  bourgeois 
Government  did  not  act  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Romanian 
people's  will,  but  on  the  contrary  went  into  line  with  the  demands 
of  the  imperialist  powers.  Following  the  intervention  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  the  order  was  cancelled.  406  One  month  later,  on  7  October, 
the  Romanian  General  Headquarters  renewed  the  order  for  the  Roma¬ 
nian  army  to  be  evacuated  to  the  frontier  line  established  by  the 
Peace  Conference,  407  but  the  Supreme  Council  insisted  on  a  new  post¬ 
ponement.  408 

In  a  conversation  with  Saint-Aulaire,  France’s  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  in  Bucharest,  the  Romanian  Prime  Minister  I.  I.  C.  Bra- 
tianu  declared  that  if  the  Conference  continued  to  issue  orders  dis¬ 
regarding  Romania’s  interests  and  needs,  he  would  put  an  end  to  an 
occupation  which  represented  merely  a  burden  and  a  source  of  dif¬ 
ficulties  for  Romania.  409 

On  28  October,  the  Romanian  Government  decided  to  pull  the 
Romanian  army  out  of  Hungary.  The  political  games  of  the  Entente 
powers  had  managed  to  generate  the  adverse  feelings  they  needed 
in  order  to  set  the  two  peoples  against  each  other.  In  this  respect 
it  is  worth  mentioning  the  opinions  of  French  diplomats  who  assessed 
that  : 

’’America  has  no  policy  as  regards  Hungary,  it  only  uses  the  Hungarians  ini 
order  to  create  difficulties  for  the  Romanians.  The  former  enemy  is  encouraged 
in  its  protests,  listened  to  benevolently  with  a  view  to  making  up  a  case  against 
the  Romanians.  The  Hungarian  officers  belonging  to  the  most  aristocratic  Hun¬ 
garian  families  are  on  the  best  terms  with  the  democratic  American  officers.” 

Moreover  they  stated  that 

“Britain  is  interested  in  Hungary  —  which  gradually  passes  under  her 
economic  domination  —  being  oriented  towards  Yugoslavia  and  towards  an 
alliance  with  Romania,  which  was  possible  two  months  ago,  but  now  seems 
entirely  out  of  the  question.”  4,0 

The  Supreme  Council  accepted  the  staggered  out  withdrawal, 
beginning  on  13  November.  On  15  November,  the  Romanian  High  Com¬ 
mand  was  in  Oradea.  By  the  end  of  March  1920,  the  entire  Romanian- 
army  was  east  of  the  Romanian-Hungarian  frontier  laid  down  by  the 
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Peace  Conference  in  conformity  with  the  Romanian  people’s  will,  with 
the  latter’s  national,  ethnic,  traditional  rights.  Shortly  after  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Romanian  army,  the  internal  reaction  in  Hungary,  in 
collusion  with  international  reaction,  set  up  Admiral  Horthy’s  military- 
fascist  dictatorship  at  the  helm  of  Hungary. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  try  to  allege  that  the  Romanian 
army  sacked  Budapest  and  set  up  Horthyism  in  Hungary,  we  are  men¬ 
tioning  the  report  of  the  French  diplomat  Henri  Gambon  who  lived 
in  the  very  focus  of  those  events  : 

”As  regards  the  governments,  they  were  not  established,  they  were  not 
replaced,  and  certainly  not  arrested  by  the  Romanian  troops.  The  Romanian 
army  —  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  trials  it  went  through,  proved  the  high 
spirit  animating  it  ano  the  discipline  prevailing  over  it  —  never  lost  sight  of 
the  obligations  imposed  by  humaneness  and  civilization.  Eloquent  proof  of  that 
is  the  reception  given  to  this  army  by  the  population  in  all  territories.” 41 1 

Numerous  letters  of  gratitude  were  addressed  to  the  Romanian 
army  by  the  management  of  central  establishments,  maymrs,  factory 
directors  ;  many  citizens  published  in  the  press  articles  and  other  items 
reflecting  among  other  things  the  behaviour  of  the  Romanian  military 
during  the  war. /l)2  For  instance,  on  2  October  1919,  the  Deli  Expresz 
reported  : 

“Today,  Ezkey  Karolvi,  minister  of  supplies,  has  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  :  ‘In  order  to  ensure  the  potatoes  necessary  to  the  capital  city,  I  con¬ 
tacted  the  Romanian  Military  Command  where,  as  proved  by  the  results,  I  found 
kindness  and  the  greatest  possible  support.  The  Romanian  Command  ensured 
tlie  transport  of  the  10,000  railway  trucks  of  potatoes  —  a  quantity  which  almost 
entirely  covers  Budapest’s  necessities.  Besides,  it  will  also  offer  us  the  technical 
means  for  the  transport,  i.e.  the  necessary  trucks  and  locomotives,  and  will 
assist  us  in  collecting  the  potatoes.  The  Budapest  population  a^e  deeply  grateful 
to  the  Romanian  High  Command  for  this  new  proof  of  kindness.  A  first  in¬ 
stallment  of  the  above-mentioned  quantity  —  50  truck  loads  of  potatoes  from 
Szabolca  —  has  already  arrived  in  Budapest.  We  have  set  a  portion  of  2  kilos 
per  capita’.” 4 ^  In  its  turn,  Nemzeti  iJjsag  of  2  October  1919  commented  . 

“Even  at  the  most  critical  hours,  with  a  zeal  that  deserves  praise  and  with 
noble  humanism,  the  Romanian  Military  Command  hurried  to  relieve  our 
famished  capital.  In  connection  with  the  action  of  the  Romanians,  Lajos  Fol- 
kushazy,  deputy  mayor  of  Budapest,  has  made  the  following  statement  :  ‘Our 
•capital  continues  discussions  with  the  Romanian  Command  for  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  wheat  from  beyond  the  Tisza  to  be  supplied  to  Budapest.  In  the  last 
few  days,  following  the  kindness  shown  by  the  Romanians  to  the  capital,  these 
discussions  have  extended  to  other  kinds  of  food  too,  as  well  as  to  fuel,  because  the 
Romanian  Command  not  only  has  offered  wheat  but  also  permits  and  assists 
us  in  buying  all  sorts  of  foods  that  the  Budapest  authorities  consider  neces¬ 
sary  for  supplying  the  population,  moreover  ensuring  us  the  favour  of  establishing 
also  territories  beyond  the  Tisza  for  supplying  our  capital.'  ” 414 

On  5  October  1919,  the  mayor  of  Zagyvarekas  sent  the  following 
letter  to  the  commander  of  the  14th  Battalion  of  Romanian  Pioneers  : 

“We  are  glad  to  announce  you  that  we  are  extremely  thankful  for  the 
:good  will  you  have  shown  to  our  commune  by  accepting  to  relieve  the  needy 
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population  in  the  serious  conditions  created  by  the  floods,  and  by  being  kind 
enough  to  ensure  the  petrol  for  threshing  the  crops  left  in  the  fields.  For  all 
those  proofs  of  good  will,  we  are  conveying  to  you  the  grateful  thanks  of  the 
entire  population.”  415 

From  documents  of  the  time  it  results  that  the  assistance  offered 
by  the  Romanian  army  was  not  confined  to  supplying  food  to  the 
population  but  also  consisted  in  aid  in  other  domains  of  social  life. 
For  instance,  Kecskemeti  Kozlony  of  12  October  1919,  wrote  : 

‘‘For  the  power-house  a  waggon-load  of  coal  arrives  regularly  each  day  so 
that  in  order  to  complete  the  requirements  of  fuel  we  only  need  15 — 20  metric 
hundredweight  of  softwood.  Let  us  recall  that  this  result  —  highly  important 
under  the  current  circumstances  —  is  exclusively  due  to  the  benevolent  assis¬ 
tance  of  the  military  prefect  of  our  town,  the  Romanian  Colonel  Marculescu, 
who,  sparing  no  efforts  in  this  respect,  interceded  with  all  authorities  in 
Budapest  and  effectively  supported  the  mayor’s  demands.  Nor  can  we  overlook 
the  fact  that  his  disinterested  intercession  had  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
favourable  solution  given  to  the  demand  of  the  Town  Council  for  suspending 
the  requisition  of  horses  —  which  had  been  lodged  with  the  competent  autho¬ 
rities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  every  matter  submitted  to  him,  he  investigates 
what  is  permitted  by  the  strict  military  regulations  and,  when  this  is  possible, 
not  what  they  forbid,  and  he  greatly  supports  our  authorities  in  their  difficult 
tasks.  His  noble  personality  and  his  open-minded  benevolence  to  all  those  who 
have  been  lucky  enough  to  know  him  have  made  a  deep  impression  and  this 
gentlemen  will  always  belong  among  those  whose  names  will  be  recalled  in 
gratitude  —  in  remembrance  of  the  present  times.’  416 
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The  achievement  of  the  Great  Union  of  1918  was  not  the  work 
of  a  social  ,  class  or  political  party.  It  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  will 
and  action  of  the  entire  Romanian  nation  :  all  the  basic  forces  of 
Romanian  society  contributed  to  the  realization  of  this  ideal,  That  is- 
why  the  fundamental  and  permanent  orientation  of  the  Roinaniun 
foreign  policy  promoted  in  the  wake  of  1918  by  the  cabinets,  and' 
political  parties  could  only  be  that  of  winning  international  aknowledge- 
ment  for  the  energetic  decisions  implemented  by  the  Romanian  people, 
through  their  tireless  struggle,  on  27  March,  28  November  and  1  De¬ 
cember  1918.  These  decisions  signified  the  acme  of  the  legitimate 
succession  of  the  historical  deeds  accomplished  by  the  Romanian  nation 
in  1821,  1848,  1859  and  1877. 

After  armistices  were  concluded  with  the  defeated  Powers,  the 
governments  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  set  out  to  prepare 
and  open  the  Peace  Conference.  The  feverish  diplomatic  activity 
carried  out  in  Paris  —  which  was  to  host  the  Conference  —  focussed 
the  attention  of  world  opinion  for  almost  two  years.  The  tasks  were 
extremely  delicate  :  to  draw  the  new  frontiers  of  the  states  ;  to  ensure 
the  population’s  food  supplies  ;  to  stabilize  economic  life  throughout 
Europe  ;  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  war  ;  to  settle  war 
reparations  for  the  enormous  damage  suffered  by  the  Allies  on  whose 
territories  the  war  had  been  waged  ;  to  strike  a  political  and  military 
balance  in  Europe ;  to  prevent  the  violation  of  international  law  by¬ 
revisionist  and  revanchist  tendencies  ;  to  set  up  the  League  of  Nations 
having  the  mission  of  ensuring  to  all  states  —  whether  big  or  small  — 
mutual  guarantees  for  their  political  independence  and  territorial  in¬ 
tegrity.  The  peoples  considered  that  the  forum  set  up  in  Paris  was 
called  upon  not  only  to  acknowledge  the  states  of  affairs  existing  after 
the  dismemberment  of  the  great  empires  (Austro-Hungarian,  German 
and  Czarist)  and  the  setting  up  of  a  series  of  independent  and  sovereign 
states,  but  also  to  mend  inequities,  repair  damage,  punish  crimes  and 
ensure  humanity’s  peaceful  progress.  This  confidence  was  grounded  on 
the  aknowledgement  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  of  the 
peoples’  legitimate  right  to  national  and  state  unity  within  their  ethnic 
borders,  on  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  nationalities  as  a  de¬ 
cisive  factor  in  setting  inter-state  relationships  on  new  bases,  of  equal 
rights  and  respect  for  national  independence  and  sovereignty.  Describ¬ 
ing  this  feverish  activity,  the  Austrian  historian  Fritz  Fellner  made 
the  following  comment  regarding  the  Peace  Conference  : 

“Never  before  in  modern  history  had  a  Peace  Conference  been  so  long 
and  seriously  prepared,  never  before  had  all  controversial  aspects  been  so  care¬ 
fully  examined  and  debated  after  the  hearing  of  all  sides.”  1 
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Paris  was  to  receive  over  10,000  delegates  —  politicians,  diplo¬ 
mats,  counsellors,  *  experts,  etc.  The  most  numerous  delegations  were 
those  representing  the  Great  Powers.  Ending  a  tradition  which  forbade 
the  chief  of  the  American  executive  to  leave  his  country’s  territory, 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  went  to  Paris  at  the  head  of  a  delegation 
including  the  most  representative  personalities  of  American  political, 


economic,  scientific  and  military  life.  The  same  was  applied  to  the  dele¬ 
gations  of  France,  Great  Britain.  Italy  and  Japan,  whose  members 
entered  every  working  body  of  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  agenda  was  by  far  more  substantial  than  that 
of  all  past  congresses  and  conferences.  In  everyone’s  interest  peace 
was  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  seizing  the  political,  economic  or  mi¬ 
litary  hegemony,  to  apply  the  principles  of  national  self-determination, 
to  recognize  the  newly  set-up  states,  to  redress  all  mistakes  of  the 
past.  At  the  same  time,  the  Conference  was  to  remake  the  map  of 
Europe  according  to  the  people's  will,  so  that  no  nation  or  part  of  a 
nation  be  incorporated  into  a  foreign  state  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
former’s  will.  The  Peace  Conference  found  itself  in  the  situation  of 
sanctioning  the  end  of  the  great  empires,  whose  integrity  could  no 
longer  be  preserved  and  whose  inheritors  were  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  peoples  v/ho  had  been  socially  and  nationally  oppressed  for 
centuries.  The  mission  of  the  Conference  was  somehow  reduced  ton 
establishing  the  details  of  the  frontiers  which  had  been  practically 
imposed  by  the  masses’  will  and  struggle. 

i  .  .>  •  1  in  /ti.  ■  b'-nr.i  . 

In  fact,  as  historian  J.  A.  S.  Grenville  considered,  the  Allies  and  the  United 


States  came  to  Paris  only  to  confirm  the  new  states,  successors  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  which  had.  collapsed  after  being  defeated.  3 


In  his  tuim,  making  an  analysis  of  the  problems  facing  the 
Conference,  historian  Pierre  Renouvin  too  reached  the  conclusion  that 


■“The  destruction  ot  the  Dual  Monarchy  had  been  an  accomplished  fact  even 
before  the  Imperial  Government  signed  the  armistice  of  Vila-Giusti  on  3  No¬ 
vember.  This  destruction  was  achieved  through  the  people’s  will...  The  Peace 
Conference  had  the  task  of  merely  recording  the  results  already  obtained.” 1  ' 

■  ,<>:  ;  .[/  .  Hi  -  d)  !ii.  >c;  -  i ' 

Most  of  the  participants  in  the  Peace  Conference  were  conscious! 
of  the  fact  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  had  ceased  to  exist 
long  before  the  Conference  started  and  that  the  oppressed  peoples  had 
already  decided  on  their  destiny  by  themselves.  For  example,  Gharles 
Seymour,  an  expert  of  the  American  Commission  for  Austria-Hungary, 
•showed  that  when  the  Peace  Conference  opened,  the  Hapsburg  Mo¬ 
narchy  was  just  an  institution  belonging  to  the  past,  so  that  the 
bulk  of  the  pacifiers’  task  consisted  in  simply,  determining  tl}e  details 
of  the  frontiers, /l 

Even  the  British  Premier  David  Lloyd  George  considered  that 
before  the  Powers  could  examine  the  Austrian  peace  they  had  already 
been  faced  with  accomplished  and  irreversible  facts.  What  had  been 
forecast  a  long  time  before  —  the  fall  of  Austria-Hungary’s  plundering 
Empire  —  was  practically  realized  at  an  unexpectedly  high  speed 
and  in;  a  completely  irreparable  manner. 5  Colonel  House  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  delegation  reached  the  same  conclusion  t  that  the  Dual  Monarchy 
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was  doomed  to  die  irrespective  of  whether  it  had  stood  beside  Germany 
in  its  defeat  or  left  it.  As  Czernin  himself  said,  “Austria-Hungary’s 
time  had  passed”  0 

Harmsworth,  British  secretary  of  state,  acknowledged  in  his  turn 
that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  had  been  to  a  great  extent  dismem¬ 
bered  into  its  component  parts  long  before  the  opening  session  of 
the  Peace  Conference  because  Hungary  was  an  artificial  conglomerate 
of  different  and  sometimes  hostile  nations.  7 

This  opinion  was  shared  by  British  historian  Seton-Watson  who, 
referring  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy, 
showed  how,  starting  with  October  1918,  that  anachronistic  body  had 
gone  to  pieces  at  such  a  speed  and  so  completely  that  as  early  as  the 
first  week  of  November  1918  the  Allies  found  it  hard  to  discover  a 
competent  central  authority  with  which  they  could  negotiate  the 
armistice. 8  o')  .in  ft 

In  his  political  reflections,  Hubert  Beuve  Mery  assessed  that 

”It  has  never  been  stressed  strongly  enough  that  the'  winners  did  not 
dismember  Austria-Hungary  ;  this  dismemberment  took  place  under  the  pressure 
of  internal  factors  which  external  developments  had  rendered  irresistible.” 9 

I  J  !  I  1  . 

It  was  clear  that  the  system  of  treaties  which  were  to  be  signed 
in  Paris  in  1919 — 1920  had  to  be  international  instruments  invested 
with  political  and  juridical  power  confirming  a  de  facto  state  of 
affairs  —  the  new  states,  set  up  or  completed  on  the  ruins  of  multi¬ 
national  empires.  They  validated  realities  which  crowned  an  objective 
process  of  historical  progress  in  compliance  with  the  will  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  peoples  living  in  this  part  of  Europe. 

Against  this  international  background,  with  a  long  series  of  com¬ 
plex  issues  on  the  agenda,  the  Peace  Conference  was  inaugurated  by 
Raymond  Poincare,  France’s  President,  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  on  18  January  1919.  This  international  forum  was  attended  by 
delegations  from  82  countries  with  a  membership  of  one  up  to  five.  But 
this  “World  Parliament”  10,  as  the  Conference  was  styled,  actually 
opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan.  At  that  moment  few  participants 
suspected  that  the  big  victorious  states  were  aiming  to  ensure  their 
hegemony  in  various  areas  of  the  world. 

The  sacrifices  and  destruction  brought  about  by  World  War  I 
generated,  almost  simultaneously  in  Switzerland,  Britain,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  the  US,  the  emergence  of  plans  for  the  setting  up  of  an 
international  organization.  The  popularity  of  such  an  idea  made 
Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  US,  suggest  the  foundation  of  an 
international  forum  of  all  peoples  under  the  form  of  a  Society  of 
Nations  based  on  “Fourteen  Points”  which  had  been  published  on 
8  January  1918.  The  plenary  session  of  the  Peace  Conference  on 
25  January  1919  set  up  a  special  commission  chaired  by  Wilson  to 
work  out  the  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations.  During  the  dis¬ 
cussions,  the  US  delegation,  supported  by  that  of  Great  Britain,  managed 
to  obtain  the  rejection  of  a  French  draft  stipulating  the  creation  of 
an  international  armed  force  and  a  standing  staff  as  part  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  with  the  French 
army  being  the  most  powerful  one  in  Western  Europe,  would  have 
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meant,  French  hegemony.  On  14.  February  1919,  Wilson  reported  to 
the  plenary  session  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  the  conclusion  of 
the  debates  of  the  Hotel  Crillon  Commission  and  the  draft  constitution, 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  proposed  by  the  Commission 
was  approved  and  included  in  the  text  of  the  peace  treaties  as  a 
component  part. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  became  a  de  jure  reality 
on  10  January  1920,  when  the  Versailles  Treaty  became  operative.  It 
was  signed  by  44  states,  of  which  32  as  “initial  members”  —  the  US, 
the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Romania,  Canada,  Australia, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Belgium,  Bo¬ 
livia,  Brazil,  Czechoslovakia,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Greece,  Haiti,  Hegeaz  (a 
state  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  with  Mekka  as  its  capital  city,  since 
1926  included  in  Saudi  Arabia),  Honduras,  Yugoslavia,  Liberia,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Panama,  Peru,  Poland,  Portugal,  Siam,  Uruguay,  Guatemala,  and 
13  states  which  did  not  take  part  in  the  war  but  were  invited  to  sign 
the  Covenant  :  Argentina,  Chile,  Colombia,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Iran, 
Norway,  Paraguay,  Salvador,  Spain,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands  and 
Venezuela. 11 

Romania  participated  in  the  Peace  Conference  of  1919  as  a  country 
which  had  entered  the  world  war  in  order  to  free  her  national  ter¬ 
ritory.  She  had  made  supreme  human  and  material  sacrifices,  re¬ 
specting  the  obligations  she  had  assumed  in  treaties  and  conventions, 
a  fact  acknowledged  also  by  international  political  personalities.  12  Re¬ 
peated  acknowledgements  of  the  Entente  Powers  of  the  principle  of 
the  peoples’  self-determination  and  of  the  Romanian  people’s  legiti¬ 
mate  right  to  national  and  state  unity,  the  assertion  of  the  high  prin¬ 
ciples  of  equity  and  justice  which  were*  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  the 
organization  of  the  world,  all  these  were  bound  to  increase  Romania’s 
confidence,  as  well  as  that  of  other  small  and  middle-sized  states,  in 
the  results  of  the  Conference.  All  the  more  so  as  the  international 
forum  was  officially  to  acknowledge  the  Romanian  people’s  historic 
decisions  which  had  been  solemnly  and  definitely  proclaimed  by  the 
assemblies  of  the  masses’  representatives  at  Kishinev,  Cernauti  and 
Alba  Iulia.  That  is  why  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  was  not  supposed 
to  create  a  unitary  Romanian  state,  as  this  had  alrealy  been  done 
through  the  Romanian  people’s  work.  The  Conference  was  called  upon 
not  to  offer  Romania  a  gift,  but  juridically  confirm  her  new  ter¬ 
ritorial  and  political  status,  by  acknowledging  the  principle  of  national 
self-determination,  to  sanction  a  basic  requirement  of  the  historical 
right  which  had  been  so  strongly  asserted  before  the  world  that  even 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Romanian  people  had  to  understand  this 
fundamental  and  implacable  necessity  of  history. 

Starting  in  November-December  1918,  when  feverish  preparations 
were  being  made  in  Paris  to  open  the  Peace  Conference,  and  through¬ 
out  its  sessions,  that  is  for  almost  two  years,  public  opinion  in 
Romania  keenly  followed  the  developments  taking  place  in  the  capital 
of  France.  Many  representatives  of  this  country’s  public  life  —  poli¬ 
ticians,  scientists  and  artists,  journalists  and  writers  —  expressed  their 
opinions  on  what  a  newspaper  of  the  time  considered  to  be  “the 
greatest  world  act  in  history”  *3  an. 
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The  interest  shown  by  public  opinion  in  Romania  for  the  Peace 
Conference  was  due  to  its  goal,  namely  that  of  putting  an  end  de  jure 
to  a  long  and  devastating  war  t  unlike  all  the  other  international 1 
meetings  of  that  kind,  the  sessions  and  resolutions  of  the  Paris  Con¬ 
ference  were 1  to  be  governed  by  the  most  democratic  principles,  last 
but  not  least,  a  new  international  framework  was  to  be  set  up  in  Paris, 
favourable  to  mankind's  development  in  the  next  period.  . 

“At  this  congress  of  Peace",  wrote  C.  Q.  Cosfa-Foru,  (  “all  nations,  not  just 
all  states,  will  be  represented.  Moreover,  all  those  prejudiced  —  represented 
or  not  —  will  enjoy  the  receptivity  of  the  great  makers  of  justice  and  , settlers 
of  the  future  peaceful  state  of  the  world...  War,  diplomacy  and  despotism  are 
of  no  use  to  the  new  world.  On  the  other  hand  we  need  peace,  justice,  liberty 

i  .  i'ii)  . ,  r  • '  i  >  .  <■* 

for  all  —  states,  peoples,  nations  and  individuals”.  C.  G.  Costa-lforu  expressed 
his  conviction  that  at  the  peace  forum  “the  place  of  honour  will  be  held  by 
the  Peoples  and  the  Wronged.  For  thfihi  a  new  era  of  justice  and  freedom 
will  be  built,  ps  never  before,  because  this  time  the  centuries-pid  dream  of 
oppressed  humanity  will  come  true  :  there  will  be  no  more  wars  between 
peoples,  'while  justice  and  freedom  will  meet  neither  barriers  nor  borders. 
Blood  shall  not  more  be  shed  anywhere,  because  everywhere  there  shall  be 

peace”. «  -  "  '  ’c< 

-  :  cr.f'.Uun  d!'Mt  ot  ’it-h  rtf.  iw  bho-'i-  i-  .-rt’fty  or.rt  rpufl* 

Therefore,  the  peace  needed  by  mankind  had  to  be  ltia  just 
peace”-;  a  peace  not  of  governments,  ‘'but  of  the  peoples”  —  as  Nicolae 
Iorga  wrote.  Though  he  was  aware  that  uncertainties,  hesitations,  pas¬ 
sionate1  discussions,1  interested  oi  intrigues  would  crop  up,  the  great 
historian  was  convinced  that 

;  ,n  i  1  -.  ont  •  'jb,J  nri,  hunuJi.i  i  1  n 

“we  should  not  worry  too  much  because  Hr*  the  long  run  justice  cannot  but 
triumph  in  the  Allies’  assembly  in  Paris.’’ 15  i  I 
n  ->  .mi  ‘"i,  llufi.  (’’dir-  ■*<>-’  f<  1'  /  hi  /w  nil.  > 

Among  all  the  problems  which  wrere  of  interest  to  Romania,  of 
fundamental  importance  was  that  of  winning  international  recognition] 
for  the  national  unity  achieved  by  the  Romanian  people  through  their 
own  forces  in  1918.]  The  daily  Viitorul  (The  Future)  spoke  about  this 
desideratum  in  the  following  terms  :  |  nr' 

“As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  this  Conference  interests  us  through  the  way 
in  which  it  will  tackle  and  decide  on  the  interests  of  Romania,  already  enlarged 
by'  the  Romanians  of  Bessarabia  and  Bucovina,  of  Transylvania,  the  Banat  and 
the  Hungarian  Land  freely  expressing  their  will  for  union  in  the  decisions  taken 
successively  at  Kishinev,  CyjTjauti  and  Alba  Iujia.”  10 

The  newspaper  Izbinda  (Victory),  recalling  the  sole  gains  for 
which  Romania  had  made  supreme  human  and  material  sacrifices  after 

August  1916,  expressed  its  conviction  that  in  Paris 

•'  •  <v  'i;  1  i  :  .  m! 

“The  Allies  will  take  into  consideration-  the  just  cause  and  sacrifices  .of 
this  people,  securing  its  long-awaited  peace,  the  only  thing  for  which  it  entered 
the  war  :  a>  peace  guaranteeing  for  ever;  and  against  anyone  the  integrity  of 
the  old'  kingdom  and  the  annexation,  without  any  breach,  of  the  Romanian 
territories  which  had  once  been  enslaved  :  by:  •  the  Russians,!  Hungarians  and 
Austrians”. 17  1  ‘  J  n  rib  i/'sj  >  »,  »f 


Stressing  again  Romania's  position 1  and  rights  at  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference,  Nicolae  Iorga  Wrote  in'  ’his  article1  “The  Romanian  and  the 

C-rtnfpl’PTip^”  3  i  •*.  t  . 

.  ml  .  t -I  I  -1  .1  b.^Jin!  i’d'y  *  bflJ,  -  '  '  1  ’  lOllairt  ti** 

“Because  there  is  not  a  question  of  just  what  we  have  been  promised  and 
assured  of,  of  what  was  written  down  in  treaties,  of  what  we  have  won  through 
the.  blood  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  soldiers  and  Other  martyrs  of  the 

war  dead  without  the  glory  of  war,  of  what  they  said  —  according  to '  each 

people’s  acknowledged  right  •‘•A-  that  we  want  about  us  and1  for  us,  but  -  also 
ofe  dhe  politidal  environment  we  shall  have  to  live  in  from  now  on,  of  the 
neighbours  we  ishall  have  and  the  very  conditions  'in  which  we  shall  live 
with; them.”! Is  i>airii  |  erai  l>u(!  «-.:»•  OIJ. .m  i'lriCjfiii  U  ■'< 

•  iiCjii  W  tn  Jin  ■  nu  .  . i r r •  >’.<i  bi.fi  ’  'soli  net  *:t*s •’  '<>dt  •  >hh  'fb-j 

iot  This,  “World  Parliament”  soon  became  a  body  dominated  and 
ruled  by  the  four  Great  Powers  m  France,  Britain,  the  United  States 
and  Italy  —  joined  by  Japan,  .ud  i<*  an 

“Possessing  most  of  the  weapons  and  the  most  powerful  war 
fleets',  Robert  Lansing  wrote  on  9  June  1919,  “the  four  Great 
Powers  from  the  very  beginnings  took  the  lead  -  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Conference,  imposing  their  word  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  made  up  an  aristocracy  of  the  nations...  a  tyranny  refusing 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  democracy  ih  mutual  relations  among 
nations."  1 

When  the  Conference  started,  no  one  suspected  that  Romania, 
like  the'  'other  small  and  medium-sized  countries,  would  meet  with  nu¬ 
merous  obstacles  and  hardships  imposed  precisely  by  its  former  allies 
for  acknowledging  her  historical,  legitimate  rights. 

"j  l ,.  j‘i  .  ‘  .  ’  '!  \i  -I  1  ■  1 ' '  ’ 

“From  the  very  first  hours  Romania’s  representatives  at  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  were  surprised  to  notice  that  without  any  valid  reason,  the  number  of 
delegates  granted  to  Romania  was  smaller  than  that  of  other  Allied  states, 
such  as  Belgium  and  Serbia.  However,  the  Romanian  delegation  retrained  from 
raising  objections  to  a  decision  which  at  that  moment  seemed  purely  a  matter 
of  form.” 20  ,  i 

The  first  and  most  glaring  discrimination  made  by  the  Great 
Powers  was  the  arbitrary  division  of  the  states  admited  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  into  two  categories,  a  division  which  ran  counter  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equality  among  states  :  “states  with  general  interests”,  that 
is,  --  in  the  organizers’  view  —  the  big  victorious  Powers,  and  “states 
with  limited  or  special  interests”,  that  is  the  small  and  medium-sized 
countries  whose  representatives  did  not  have  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  sessions  where  certain  problems  directly  affecting  them  were  to 
be  discussed.  The  humanistic  and  democratic  principles  proclaimed 
during  the  war  regarding  “impartial  justice”,  “peace  based  on  the 
eternal  laws  of  equity”,  “the  mutual  guarantee  of  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  for  both  big  and  small  states”  -1  were  for¬ 
gotten  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  The  cynical  remarks  concerning 
the  existence  of  countries  with  “limited  interests”  stirred  even  the 
protest  of  some  Western  papers  (French  and  American  ones  above  all) 
which- did  not  understand  the  reason  for  continuing  the ,  superannuated 
policy  characteristic  of  the  pre-war  ye^rs.  f) 
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“It  is  still  very  difficult  to  rid  oneself  of  bad  habits”,  wrote  The  Washington 
Post  about  the  status  of  the  small  nations  in  the  Peace  Conference  ‘‘and  a 
most  deeply  rooted  evil  is  the  Great  Powers'  habit  of  assuming  the  right  to 
have  higher  reasons  and  a  privileged  position  on  whose  basis  they  may  present 
cut-and-dried  decisions  to  the  small  nations.”  22 

«  ’  l  > ! !  Iri 

In  the  plenary  meeting  of  31  January  1919  of  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference,  .President  Wilson  tried  to  conceal  this  discriminatory  policy 
towards  the  smaller  allies  under  the  pretext  that  the  greatest  and 
most  efficient  military  effort  had  been  made  by  the  big  Powers.  Yet 
President  Wilson  forgot  to  add  that  the  first  victims  of  the  war  un¬ 
leashed  by  the  imperialistic  powers  had  been  precisely  those  small 
countries,  that  their  territory  had  become  a  battlefield  and  an  occupa¬ 
tion  zone,  which  brought  them  serious  damages  hard  to  make  up  for. 
The  US  President  also  failed  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  war  waged 
by  those  small  states,  such  as  Serbia,  Romania,  Belgium,  a.o.,  was 
exclusively  a  war  of  national  liberation  or  of  defence,  and  not  of 
territorial  annexations  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy  or  of  third  parties. 
In  the  same  context,  W.  Wilson  tried  to  justify  the  Great  Powers’ 
role  of  judges  vis-a-vis  their  smaller  partners,  invoking  the  responsi¬ 
bility  devolving  on  them  in  guaranteeing  and  enforcing  the  treaties 
which  were  to  be  concluded  by  the  Conference. 23  The  arguments  he 
brought  could  neither  justify  the  policy  of  discrimination  practiced 
throughout  the  Conference,  nor  lessen  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  all  independent  states  in  organizing  post-war  peace  and  security,  in 
establishing  the  new  political  and  territorial  order. 

At  first,  the  managing  body  of  the  Conference  was  the  Council, 
which  included  the  representatives  of  Britain,  France,  the  United  States, 
Italy  and  Japan.  Starting  with  March  1919  this  Council  split  into  the 
Council  of  the  Heads  of  State  —  the  Council  of  Four  or  the  Big  Four 
(as  Japan  only  took  part  in  the  debates  on  the  issues  which  directly 
concerned  her)  and  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  —  the  Council  of 
Five  or  the  Little  Five  (France,  Great  Britain,  the  US,  Italy  and 
Japan).  24  Actually,  the  Council  of  Four  whose  sessions  unfolded  behind 
closed  doors,  posed  as  a  body  having  the  supreme  “right”  to  take  any 
important  decision.  Through  this  Council  of  Four  the  big  Powers  set 
up  their  control  over  the  peace  riegotiations,  thus  trying  to  secure 
themselves  an  undisputed  authority  over  the  small  nations. 

The  Councilof  Four  —  the  French  President  Clemenceau,  the 
US  President  Wilson,  the  British  Premier  Lloyd  George  and  Italy’s 
Prime  Minister  Orlando  —  assumed  dictatorial  powers. 

“This  extraordinary  arbitrary  power  of  the  Council  of  Four”, 
.showed  Robert  Lansing  in  his  memoirs,  “aroused  stupor  and  com¬ 
plaints  among  all  the  other  delegates,  as  well  as  criticism  from  the  press 
and  public  opinion  in  the  other  countries.”  25 

The  delegates  of  the  small  nations  were  not  allowed  to  examine 
the  drafts  of  the  Peace  Treaties,  being  just  faced  with  a  fait  accompli. 
In  the  plenary  meetings  of  the  Conference  or  in  working  out  decisions 
directly  concerning  the  small  eountries,  their  representatives  were  only 
listened  to,  not  consulted.  Reproaching  Romania  with  the  fact  that  D> 
concluding  the  armistice  and  then  the  separate  peace  with  the  Central 
Powers  (7  May  1918)  she  had  broken  the  stipulations  of  the  alliance 
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treaty  of  4/17  August  1916,  acording  to  which  all  sides  had  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  conclude  neither  separate  nor  general  peace  unless  they  did  so 
inunion  and  at  the  same  time  (Art.  V),  the  Allied  governments  con¬ 
sidered  that  Romania  was  no  longer  an  Allied  state,  but  a  neutral 
one,  while  the  alliance  treaty  had  became  null.  All  this  was  done  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  everyone  knew  the  hard  conditions,  for  which 
the  Allied  Powers  had  been  mostly  responsible,  in  which  Romania 
had  had  to  withdraw  from  the  war,  whije  the  governments  of  France, 
Great  Britain,  the  US  and  Italy  had  made  it  public,  on  various  occa¬ 
sions,  that  they  did  not  recognize  the  validity  of  the  treaty  imposed 
by  the  Central  Powers  on  Romania.  At  the  same  time  the  Allied  Mi¬ 
nisters  in  Jassy  officially  notified  the  Romanian  Government  that  their 
governments 

’’can  consider  the  peace  stipulations  imposed  on  Romania  but  null  and  void.” 26 

The  first  attempt  to  change  the  Allied  point  of  view  on  Roma¬ 
nia  w-as  undertaken  with  the  French  Government  by  Constantin  Dia- 
mandy  on  behalf  of  the  Romanian  Government.  On  30  October  1918 
he  submitted  a  note  to  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affair  in  which, 
starting  from  the  fact  that  the  governments  of  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  had  officially  and  repeatedly  declared  that 

in  J  i  i' 

'■'they  do  not  recognize  the  Bucharest  Treaty”  and,  consequently,  the  blow  dealt 
at  Romania,  he  showed  that  logically,  such  a  premise  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  “the  alliance  with  Romania  had  not  cease  to  exist”. 27 

■ -I  t  u  i  ;  s.\‘!  »jt,  h  -r! 

This  argument  was  used  even  more  consistently  by  Romanian 
diplomacy  after  11  November  1918,  when  the  Allies  included  an  article 
in  the  armistice  with  Germany  under  which  the  latter  was  obliged  to 
renounce  the  treaties  of  Bucharest  and  Brest-Litovsk,  as  well  as  other 
complementary  treaties.  However,  the  Allies  continued  to  reproach  the 
Romanian  Government  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with 
Germany  which  they  did  not  recognize  and  Germany  had  renounced. 
They  were  actually  trying  to  blackmail  Romania. 

Romania’s  resumption  of  military  actions  against  the  Central 
Powers  before  the  armistice  with  Germany  was  signed  gave  new  argu¬ 
ments  to  the  Romanian  Government  in  claiming  its  rights.  Irrespective 
of  the  juridical  nature  of  its  relationships  with  the  Allies,  what  counted 
was  that  Romania  had  been  on.  their  side  in  the  struggle  against  their 
common  enemy  before  the  capitulation  of  the  Central  Powers,  which 
ensured  her  a  favorable  platform  in  defence  of  her  interests.  In  a 
note  addressed  on  9  November  1918  to  the  governments  of  France, 
Great  Britain,  the  US  and  Italy  through  their  representatives  in  Iasi, 
the  Romanian  Government  had  stressed  that  it  acted  thus 

.  t-  U  u  i  ■'  '  ■  .1  vl 

“under  the  treaty  of  4/17  August  1916,  which  links  Romania  to  her  allies.” 

It  was  a  clear  official  stand-taking,  which  showed  the  four  Powers 
that  the  Romanian  Government  still  considered  the  1916  alliance  treaty 
in  force  and  that  it  was  resolved  to  defend  its  stance. 

t,  •.  ii"  <,•'  ■  i  j  •  t  j  • 

“‘Faithful  to  our  commitments  —  the  note  read  further  on  —  we  are  happy 
and  proud  to  find  ourselves  side  by  side  again...  in  the  fight  for  the  triumph 
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o£  the  great  cause  for  which  the’ Allies  attfi  We  have  already  -shed  so  much  blood 
and  sdfCered  without  regrets  such  terrible  ordeals.''29 


u  i  /.  & -i'll  ‘j!  •  mil 

They  were  juridical,  political  and  military  arguments  of  decisive 


value  which  the  Allies  could  not  overlook.  Nevertheless,  as  we  shall 


see,  the  governments  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  continued 


to  maintain  their  ppint  of  view,  ,  m  !i  ' .  *■ 


“treating  Romania  not  as  an  allied  but  as  a  ’neutral'  state.  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment  was  exceedingly  impatient  to  make  this  point  of  view  clear  in  Bucharest 
and  fo  this  affect  it  asked  Saint-Aulaire  Xj  wait  ho  longer  for  the  answer 
from  the  other  allied  capitals  and  to  notify  the  Romanian  Government  right 
now  about  France’s  attitude.”  50 

In  Bucharest,  Saint-Aulaire’s  notification  caused  contradictory 
reactions  :  Prime  Minister  I.  I.  C.  Bfatianu  threatened  that  if  the  Allies 
did  not  change  their  point  of  view  on  the  4/17  August  treaty, 


“he  will  be  forced  to  withdrawfrom  the  Conference.”  31 

,  ,  it  h  >r.Bi 

On  6  January  1919,  the  Romanian  Premier  handed  the  Allied 
ministers  a  new  memorandum  in  which  he  demonstrated  that  “Romania 
has  done  her  duty  entirely  and  has  fulfilled  her  obligations  to  her 
allies  to  the  very  end,  the  treaty  with  the  Central  Powers  being  only 
a  ’suspension’  of  the  fighting.  He  demonstrated  again  to  the  Allied 
ministers,  as  an  argument  likely  to  determine  a  change  in  their  govern¬ 
ments’  point  of  view,  the  hard  situation  in  which  the  country  was, 
showing  that  there  would  be  no  way  out, 


"if  difficulties  of  an  external  nature  were  added.”32 


The  French  point  of  view  concerning  Romania  was  generally 
asumed  also  by  the  Italian  Government.  On  1  January  1919,  the  latter 
communicated  in  Paris  that  it  agreed  to  admitting  Romania  to  the 
Peace  Conference  “in  the  same  quality  and  conditions  as  the  other 
secondary  belligerent  and  Allied  states”,  without  mentioning  anything 
about  the  Italian  point  of  view,  regarding  the  1916  treaty. 33  In  its 
turn,  the  British  Government  declared'  that  generally  it  agreed  to 
the  views  of  the  French  Government,  but1  it  proposed  that ‘the  declara¬ 
tion  on  nullifying  the  1916  treaty,  which  would  dishearten  Romania, 
should  be  postponed. 

Andre  Tardieu,  a  member  of  the  French  delegation,  indignant  at 
the  great  injustice  that  was  being  done,  to  Rqmania  in  Paris  by  denying 
her  the  status  of  an  ally,  declared  that  : 


“I  have  fought  hard  to  help  Bratianu  and  Romania  have  her  Allied  status 
recognized.  Against  me  were  Clemenceau  who  Should  'not  forgive  her  armsitice, 
she  had  gained  Wilson  who  declared  she  had  not  observed  our  alliance  treaty 
of  1916,  all  the  jurists  for  whom  the  7  May  1918  peace  with  Germany  had 
deprived  Romania  of  Allied  status.  So  far  I  have  my  time  showing  them  that 
we  cannot  blame  this  peace  on  her  morally  and  politically,  as  the  big  Allies 
did  not  recognize  it,  or  juridically,  since  the  king  had  not  sanctioned  it  and 
had  mobilized  against  at  the  first  contact  with  the  armies  of  Salonika.  As  a 
conclusion,  a  great  injustice  is  being  done  in  the  name  of  justice  by  trying 
to  punish  Romania  for  her  misfortunes  for  which  her  Allies,  we  ourselves  (the 
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French,  ed.),  should  be  held  responsible,  because  we  did  not  stand  by  our  com¬ 
mitments  at  Salonika  and  then  particularly  Russia...”  34 

Benefiting  by  the  entire  people’s  adhesion,  the  Romanian  delega¬ 
tion,  which  included  Prime  Minister  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  as  head  of  the 
delegation,  Nicolae  Misu,  Ambassador  in  London,  as  deputy  head  of 
the  delegation,  Alexandru  Vaida-Voevod,  Constantin  Crisan,  Neagoe 
Flondor,  loan  Pelivan,  Constantin  Coanda,  Constantin  Diamandy,  Vic¬ 
tor  Antonescu  and  George  Danielopol,  35  went  to  Paris.  The  delegation’s 
first  confrontation  with  the  Council  of  Four  was  related  to  Romania's 
representation  in  the  working  commissions  and  committees  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.  In  its  sessions  of  17  and  25  January  1919,  the  inter-Allied 
Supreme  Council  had  decided,  behind  closed  doors,  the  representation 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  States  in  those  working  bodies.  The  in- 
justicesdone  to  the  small  countries  stirred  the  protest  of  several  de¬ 
legations. 

Taking  note  of  the  list  pf  members  in  the  working  commissions, 
the  Romanian  delegation  found  with  deep  regret  that  Romania  was 
not  represented  in  many  commissions  which  were  to  discuss  issues  of 
direct  concern  to  her.  The  Romanian  chief  delegate  protested  against 
the  failure  to  include  Romania  in  the  Commission  for  setting  up  the 
League  of  Nations  which  comprised  the  United  States,  Britain,  France, 
Italy;  Japan,  Belgium,  Brazil,  China,  Portugal,  Serbia.  On  27  January 
1919,  Bratianu  met  with  the  representatives  of  other  nations  them¬ 
selves ‘‘equally  dissatisfied  with  the  make-up  of  the  commission  Palled 
tijJon  to'  lay  the  foundations  of  an  international  organization  -  meant  to 
guarantee  the  peoples’  peace  and  security.  Faced  with  the  concerted 
action  of  several  states,  the  Great  Powers  had  to  admit  the  represen¬ 
tatives.  of  other  states  (Romania  included)  to  that  commission. 

Romania  managed  to  be  represented  in  the  following  commissions 
and  subcommissions  :  for  setting  up  the  League  of  Nations  (C.  Dia¬ 
mandy)  ;  war  responsibilities  (C.  Rosenthal)  ;  war  reparations  (G.  Da¬ 
nielopol 'and  E.  Neculce)  ;  the  international  regime  of  harbours,  w'ater 
ways  and  railway!;  (N.  Misu  and  N.  ^tefanescu)  ;  financial  issues 
(V.  Antonescu*) economics  (E.  Pangratti,  E.  Neculce) ;  aeronautics  (Co¬ 
lonel  Toma  Dumitrescu).  Still,  like  other  small  states,  she  was  repre¬ 
sented  neither  in  the  committees  dealing  with  territorial  and  military 
issues,  nor  in  those  discussing  the  protection  of  the  minorities. 

Among  the  hardest  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  Conference  were  : 
the  territorial  issue  ;  the  question  of  reparations,  aimed  at  establishing 
an  economic  balance  between  the  victorious  European  countries  which 
had  sUstairted  serious  material  find  human  losses  during  the  war  on 
thP  one  hand  and  Germany  and  its  satellite  States  on  the  other,  whose 
territory  was  spared  the  calamities  of  war  ;  the  establishment  of  a 
European  balance  and  the  prevention  of  violations  of  international  law 
through  revisionist  and  revanchist  tendencies.  36 

,q'  The  Romanian  delegation’s  memorandum  submited  in  July  1919 

regarding  the  Conference's  stand  vis-a-vis  the  territorial  issues  read  : 

’  it  '  ]!>•  >  rrr,  •  r>b~  i'i  ..k  .on  >l  , 

“ThefoRelegation  was  shocked  to  see  that,  the  frontiers  which  had  been  acJmPW)* 
edged t  under  a  treaty,  signed  bv;  Franca,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  were  epo- 

rftpM&i’  wfajr  eiii  i«n.  /tnam  n  <  h  »w  enil  yd  b«A  .sfwlw  c  .  baiAnam 
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Owing  to  the  diverging  interests  of  the  Great  Powers,  which 
had  the  final  say,  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  were  advancing 
painstakingly,  justifying  the  opinion  of  a  participant  who  said  “it  is 
easier  to  destroy  than  to  build”.  Submitting  the  deed  of  union  of 
the  Romanian  provinces  formerly  under  foreign  domination  and  the 
proclamations  and  deeds  of  union  of  the  Saxon  and  Szeckler  National 
Councils  of  Transylvania,  of  the  German  and  Polish  National  Councils 
of  28  November  1918,  the  Romanian  Prime  Minister  stressed  that  the 
population  of  those  provinces  had  exercized  their  sovereign  right  to 
be  masters  of  their  destiny,  expressing  their  free  will  to  unite  with 
Romania.  38 

During  the  talks,  the  Romanian  delegation  realized  that  some 
questions  of  the  utmost  concern  to  Romania  were  being  debated  and 
settled  without  its  participation.  This  practice  was  increasingly  ge¬ 
neralized  up  to  the  point  of  handing  the  delegates  of  Romania  and 
other  small  countries  the  text  of  the  treaty  with  Germany  “at  the 
very  moment  when  the  German  delegates  received  it”.  The  treaty’s 
clauses  regarding  war  reparations  placed  Romania  in  an  inferior  posi¬ 
tion  as  against  the  Allies.  39 

’’After  this  war  of  justice,  Romania,  which  had  suffered  most  among  all 
our  allies,  was  the  worst  treated,”  said  the  Count  of  Saint-Aulaire,  who  had 
been  France's  minister  in  Romania  in  the  war  years  and  familiar  with  Roma¬ 
nian  realities.  “Unless  it  denied  its  essential  principle  —  that  of  nationality,  the 
Supreme  Council  could  not  prevent  her  from  applying  it  by  achieving  her  unity 
and  enlarging  her  territory.  The  obvious  justness  of  her  cause  and  the  pressure 
of  European  public  opinion  impressed  by  this  country's  tremendous  sacrifice 
triumphed  over  so  mighty  a  will.”  40 

Romanian  public  opinion  reacted  promptly,  and  the  range  of 
attitudes  went  from  discouragement  to  violent  denunciation  and  revolt. 
Disappointment  was  general. 

“All  those  who  had  hoped  that  the  vapour  of  the  blood  shed  in  this  war 
would  give  birth  to  eternal  peace  from  now  on,  and  that  mankind  would  never 
be  forced  to  witness  such  misfortunes,  again  are  wrong,”  stated  Opinia.  “It 
appears  that  history  repeats  itself,  that  the  small  countries  are  doomed  to  be 
victims  and  that  peace  ensured  for  ever,  as  some  people  used  to  dream  of,  was 
just  an  empty  word."  41 

The  same  feelings  were  voiced  by  Viitorul : 

“The  Paris  Conference  which  has  the  lofty  duty  of  establishing  peace 
among  peoples,  building  a  new  world  founded  on  equality  and  justice,  has 
managed  to  amaze  world  public  opinion  by  violating  the  very  principles  that 
justify  its  end.”  42 

In  its  turn  Romanimea  noted  : 

“However  hard  to  believe  we  find  it,  witli  every  passing  dav  it  appears 
increasingly  obvious  that  the  Four,  in  spite  of  their  frequent  statements  about 
a  new  age  not  only  of  freedom  and  justice,  but  also  of  equality  for  the  big 
and  small  peoples,  have  arbitrarily  assumed  the  right  to  dispose  independently, 
according  to  their  own  thinking,  —  or  should  we  say  liking  —  of  the  fate  of 
mankind  as  a  whole.  And  by  this  we  do  not  mean  just  the  peoples  who  through 
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their  action  sparked  of  or  fuelled  the  terrible  world  conflagration  which  brought 
so  much  suffering  to,  the  whole  of  mankind,  but  the  very  peoples  who  here 
fought  and  made  matchless  sacrifices  to  help  those  who  had  set  themselves  up 
as  champions  of  justice,  freedom  and  even  equality  among  peoples.  Naturally, 
the  small  peoples’  equality  was  recognized  only  as  long  as  they  were  to  make 
sacrifices  :  in  the  trenches  and  before  the  bullets,  the  big  and  the  small  were 
on  a  par,  but  at  the  negotiating  table  everything  changed,  there  was  no  place 
for  the  small  ones  :  the  Moor  has  done  his  duty,  the  Moor  may  go.  At  best, 
the  small  ones  were  allowed  to  sign,  without  reading,  what  the  world's  Big 
Four  Powers  had  decided,  not  through  God’s  grace  and  certainly  without  God's 
knowledge.”  43 

Numerous  representative  of  Romanian  science  and  culture  too 
voiced  their  discontent  with  the  discriminatory  way  in  which  the  Big 
had  conceived  the  organization  of  the  Peace  Conference  : 

“A  few  months  ago,  people  spoke  of  a  peace  extensively  discussed  by  the 
delegations  of  all  nations  who  had  shed  blood  in  the  war”,  the  novelist  Cezar 
Petrescu  wrote.  '‘They  spoke  about  a  peace  resulting  from  the  idea  of  justice 
alone,  eliminating  mean  concerns,  stock  exchange  interests  and  abuse  of  force. 
The  debate  as  peace,,  however,  proved  lengthy,  laborious,  painful  and  quite 
distressing  for  those  still  harbouring  illusions.  Peace  is  now  dictated,  not  dis¬ 
cussed.  Victors  and  vanquished,  all  passively  tolerate  three  or  four  wills  before 
which  hesitation  is  prohibited...  The  small  nations  have  a  few  seats  somewhere 
near  the  door,  from  where,  the  finger  pressed  to  their  lips,  the  delegates  can 
quietly  listen  to  the  sentences  passed  by  the  big.”  And  Cezar  Petrescu  concluded 
sadly  :  "The  end  of  the  war  appears  today  quite  different  from  what  mankind 
had  dreamt  of”.  44 

An  article  headed  “Peace”  red  that  : 

“all  these  lofty  declarations  of  principle,  all  the  mutual  professions  of  boundless 
love  and  disinterestedness,  the  whole  programme  of  brotherhood  and  freedom, 
of  broad  humanitarianism  and  resolute  democratization,  of  equalization  of  the 
rights  of  the  small  to  those  of  the  big,  and  of  the  duty  of  the  big  to  that  of 
the  small,  all  these  and  many  others,  still  more  beautiful,  are  about  to  turn 
with  every  passing  day  into  light,  transparent  clouds  of  smoke”45 

The  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  states  that  had  emerged 
or  had  completed  their  national  unity,  the  details  of  Romania’s  ethnic 
frontiers  and  the  quotas  due  to  her  out  of  the  reparations  to  be  paid 
by  the  Central  Powers  were  to  be  fixed  by  the  Peace  Conference. 
Romania’s  wishes  were  extensively  presented  at  the  plenary  meeting 
of  1  February  1919  during  which  the  head  of  the  Romanian  delegation, 
I.  I.  C.  Bratianu,  frnade  a  documented  presentation  of  Romania’s 
situation  starting  with  1914,  when  the  war  broke  out,  up  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Conference. 

In  the  treaty  with  Germany,  Romania’s  interests  referred  on  the 
one  hand  to  reparations  and  on  the  other  to  the  guarantees  France 
was  to  receive  regarding  the  security  of  her  unified  national  territory. 
The  Franco-British  divergencies  in  the  German  question  marked  the 
negotiations  from  the  very  beginning  : 

“What  was  obvious  from  the  very  first  at  the  Paris  peace  talks",  wrote 
General  Weygand  in  his  memoirs,  “was  Britain’s  fidelity  to  its  doctrine  which 
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opposed  the  preponderance  of  a  continental  power  in  Europe.  By  virtue  of  this 
doctrine  Britain  acted  for  protecting  Germany  against  too  harsh  conditions.” 

u  A  clear  illustration  of  this  policy  is  the  well-known  Memorandum 
of  Fontainebleau,  presented  by  Lloyd  George  on  25  March  1919.  Starting 
from  the  premise  that  imposing  hard  conditions  on  Germany  could! 
push  it  into  the  arms  of  Bolshevism,  Lloyd  George  defined  Great 
Britain’s  stand  saying  that  if  they  were  wise,  they  would  offer  Germany 
a  peace  which,  while  being  just,  would  appear  to  any  intelligent  man 
preferable  to  the  alternative  of  Bolshevism.  46 

On  16  April,  when  everything  had  already  been  decided  by  the 
Great  Powers,  the  head  of  the  Romanian  delegation  was  summoned 
at  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  together  with  15  other  delegates  of  belligerent 
of  so-called  belligerent  states  (like  Nicaragua  and  Haiti),  where  Cle- 
menceau  informed  them  “confidentially”  about  the  decision  of  the 
Four  to  summon  the  German  delegation  at  Versailles  on  25  April.  In 
fact,  the  newspapers  had  announced  this  '“confidential”  news  24  hours 
before,  which  convincingly  points  out  how  promptly  the  Great  Powers 
were  informing  their  allies. 

“Everybody  having  accepted  this  procedure,”  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  wrote  i*n  a 
report  sent  to.  Pherekvde  in  Bucharest  on  the  same  day,  “I  considered  it  super¬ 
fluous  to  upset  this  harmony,  the  nore  so  as  except  the  matter  of  reparations,  the 
■conditions  imposed  on  Germany  were  not  of  direct  concern  to  us.” 

!  Vj  Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  Romania’s  interests  in  the- 
question  of  the  Treaty  with  Germany  mainly  focused  on  reparations,, 
the  head  of  the  Romanian  delegation  asked  Clemenceau  to  inform  him 
in  due  time  about  the  amendments  the  Council  of  Four  would  operate 
in  the  conclusions  reached  by  certain  special  commissions  whose  pro¬ 
ceedings  had  been  attended  by  Romanian  representatives.  This,  he 
said,  for  Romania  to  be  able  to  make  her  observations  in  full  knowledge 
of  the  case. 

lf>  “Consequently”,  I.  1.  C.  Bratlnhu  wrote,  “the  secretary  was  authorized  to- 
inform  us  about  these  secrets  of  the  gods  Which  so  far  we  could  only  learn 
from  the  last  page  of  newspapers.” 

I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  also  obtained  Clemeneeau’s  promise  that  he  would 
back  Romania’s  inclusion  among  the  countries  which  were  to  benefit 
by  part  of  11  tinu  , l.  -.it.  i 

“the  first  instalment  of  25,000,000  marks'  paid  by  the  Germans  as  reparations.” 47 
■  or  a-  '  j  •  ••  "fl  i  .7  !•///(>'  1  )  .i 

■How  much  the  Allies  took  into  account  the  justified  rights  and 
the  considerations  of  the  Romanian  delegation  became  evident  on  7  May 
19i9  .when,  in  -a  formal  setting,  at  Versailles,  the  German  delegation 
was  handed  the  peace  preliminaries  on  behalf  of  all  the  Allies,  although 
Romania’s  representatives  were  acquainted  with  none  of ''its  stipulations.. 
Present  on  that  occasion,  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  wrote  to  Bucharest  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  -dj  r.  .>  ■  ill  ■ 

”1 1  have  returned  from  Versailles.  After  yesterday’s  revolting  meeting  —  a  dra¬ 
matic  meeting  today...  five  minutes  before  the  Germans  entered,  we  were  handed 
the  original  text  I  am  sending  you  without  having  timb  to  look  through  it... 
3h«  matter  of  reparations  has  not  been  fully  settled  yet  and  the  selfishness 
i«f  the  Big  is  ferocious  in  this  respect.  Promises  have  been  made  to  me  that 
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■we,  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  distribution,  but,  at  any  rate,  the 
.disappointment  will  be  tremendous'^-,;,  ..  ■  \j!.:rv.a«/.  o  •  . 

About  the  Peace  Treaty  in  general,  the  Romanian  Premier  spoke 
in  extremely  harsh  terms  : 

“As  far  as  I  know  peace  is  both  too  hard  and  too  weak ;  it  imposes 
Napoleonic  conditions  and  wants  to  implement  them  by  Wilsonian  means.  It 
cuts  off  all  possibilities  of  an  80-million  nation  to  expand  economically  while, 
to  prevent  the  explosion  caused  by  such  a  compression,  it  provides  the  garlands 
-of  the  League  of  Nations  instead  of  an  iron  girdle.”  48 

The  Great  Powers  began  to  promote  a  bargaining  policy  regarding 
the  Romanian  territories,  similar  to  the  one  pursued  during  Romania’s 
neutral  years,  1914 — 191G.  Each  representative  of  the  Powers  was  na- 
Mfuraly  after  his  country’s  own  narrow  interest.  In  order  to  strengthen 
'their  domination  over  Romania,  they  strove  to  introduce  in  the  peace 
•treaties  clauses  which  jeopardized  that  country’s  independence,  maintain¬ 
ing  Romania  within  their  spheres  of  influence,  in  fact  preserving  their 
■■economic  and  political  control. 

( 

■“Unfortunately”,  Bratianu  wrote  to  Pherekyde,  his  deputy  in  Bucharest,  “our 
political  adversaries  are  using  against  us  the  businessmen's  mistrust  and  cupi¬ 
dity,  ,as  well  as  their  influence  on  political  decisions.”  49 

On  28  June  1919,  ih  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles,  the  Roma¬ 
nian  delegation,  made  up  of  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  and  General  C.  Coanda, 
signed  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Germany.  50 

M1-  'fc  l!  1 

“During  the  negotiations”,  red  the  memorandum  submitted  in  July  1919  by 

I.  I.  C.  Bratianu,  “the  Romanian  delegation  found  out  with  grief  that  problems 
wliioh  concerned  Romania  in  the  highest  degree  were  being  discussed  and 
settled  without  her  participation.  This  procedure  was  gradually  generalized  at 
the  Conference  and  the  point  was  reached  when  the  German  delegates  were 
.given,  in  the  presence  and  on  behalf  of  the  Romanian  delegates,  a  draft  treaty 
.•pi  which  they  (the  Romanians,  ed.)  knew  only  a  brief  and  incomplete  verbal 
nummary  received  by  them  the  day  before.  This  text,  in  the  stipulations  con¬ 
cerning  the  reparations,  placed  Romania  in  a  position  of  inferiority  to  the 
oilier  Allies.’’-51  obc.juoiJt  f-.i  yl  •h.uiumqq  j 

By  virtue  of  article  292,  Germany  recognized  as  null  all  treaties, 
conventions  and  agreements  she  had  concluded  with  Romania  before 
1  August  1914,  or  subsequently  until  the  Peace  Treaty  came  into 
■effect.  52 

With  regard  to  the  problem  of  damages,  the  Treaty  with  Germany 
■contained  two  clear  references  to  Romania  :  the  first  one,  included 
an  Article  244  and  Annex  VII  to  that  article,  stipulated  the  abrogation 
of  all  rights,  titles  and  privileges  of  Germany  over  the  Constanta- 
Constantinople  cable  which  was  to  enter  into  Romania’s  possession  ; 
the  second  one,  in  Article  259,  paragraph  six,  compelled  Germany  to 
renounce  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  of  7  May  1918. 

“Germany  (stated  that  article  which  was  the  legal  basis  of  Romania’s 
.actions  in  the  reparations  issue)  acknowledges  that  under  Article  XV  of  the 
Armistice  concluded  on  11  November  1918,  she  renounces  the  benefit  of  ail 
stipulations  comprised  in  the  treaties  of  Bucharest  and  Brest-Litovsk  and  in 
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the  complementary  treaties...  Germany  pledges  to  transfer  either  to  Romania 
or  to  the  main  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  any  monetary  means,  cash,  nego¬ 
tiable  assets  £^nd  instruments  or  any  products  it  received  by  virtute  of  the 
above-mentioned  treaties”. 

Among  the  other  articles  of  the  treaty  dealing  with  damages, 
Article  232  was  more  important  since  it  contained  Germany’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  compensate  for 

,  ,  ..  •  ilid  ! 

"all  damage  inflicted  upon  the  civilian  population  of  each  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  as  well  as  its  assets  during  the  period  in  which  this  Power 
was  at  war  with  Germany,  by  the  said  aggression  on  land,  at  sea  and  in  the 
air,  and  generally  all  damage”. 

mrn  ni.  • .  ,  .1  .  ■  i j  i  !.  u  ■  no  -a  '  . .  !  .,li; 

The  Peace  Treaty  also  stipulated  the  setting  up  of  a  Commis¬ 
sion  whose  task  was  to  fix  the  sum  that  the  defeated  countries  had 
to  ;pay,  the  means  of  payment  and  the  shares  due  to  each  member 
state  of  the  winning  coalition.  Romania  was  left  out  of  that  commis¬ 
sion,  and  thus  her  interests  could  not  be  defended  efficiently. 

The  compensations  and  restitutions  which  Romania  asked  from 
Germany  and  her  allies  were  made  up  of  :  a)  the  sums  resulted  from 
the  bank-notes  issued  by  the  German  military  administration  through 
the  Romanian  General  Bank  (BGR),  amounting  to  2,173,000,000  gold 
lei ;  b)  reparations  for  the  anticipated  coming  into  effect  of  the 
Bucharest  Treaty  whose  values  rise  to  approximately  750,000,000 — 
1,000,000,000  gold  lei  ;  c)  reparations  for  the  destruction  of  the  oil 
industry  which  amounted  to  about  10,000,000  pounds  sterling  for  the 
private  industry  alone  ;  d)  reparations  for  the  damage  suffered  from 
the  Allies  (the  value  of  the  Deposit  House  and  the  gold  stock  of 
Romania’s  National  Bank),  amounting  to  1,000,000,000  gold  lei  ;  f)  re¬ 
parations  for  the  damage  suffered  by  civilians  and  the  state,  worth 
31,099,853,7(51.  The  Reparations  Commission  recognized  only  the  sums 
stipulated  in  paragraph  f,  which  represented  only  6.3  per  cent  of  the 
lump  sum  of  reparations  initially  claimed  by  the  victorious  Powers 
(494  thousand  million  gold  francs). 53  The  Conference  held  in  London 
(28  March  —  5  May  1921)  fixed  the  sum  total  of  the  reparations  to 
be  paid  by  German}7  at  132,000,000,000  gold  marks,  of  which  Romania 
was  due  only  1  per  cent  (approximately  1.3  thousand  million  gold 
marks.  She  finally  received  just  a  small  part  of  that  sum).  54 

The  Peace  Treaty  with  Austria  was  negotiated  by  the  Great 
Powers  in  the  same  spirit.  The  keeping  of  draft  peace  treaties  secret 
until  the  very  last  moment  —  as  the  correspondent  of  The  Washington 
Post  rightly  said  —  was  a  trap,  a  way  of  overlooking  the  Allied 
peoples,  of  shutting  their  mouths,  tying  their  hands  and  paralyzing 
their  will  in  the  face  of  an  arrangement  playing  with  their  destinies 
without  their  previously  knowing  or  accepting  it.  55 

As  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  would  prove  it,  some  poli¬ 
ticians  called  up  to  define  in  the  treaties  the  frontiers  between  the 
newly  set-up  states,  or  between  the  latter  and  the  ones  which  had 
completed  their  national  unity  knew  very  little  of  the  realities  existing 
in  this  part  of  Europe.  The  contribution  of  the  groups  of  experts 
was  extremely  useful  in  establishing  the  truth,  especially  when  the 
representatives  of  the  respective  peoples  had  only  been  listened  to, 
not  consulted.  56 
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On  29  May  1919,  after  a  verbal  note  had  been  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Peace  Conference,  G.  Clemenceau,  by  the  Romanian, 
Polish,  Serbian,  Czechoslovak  and  Greek  delegations,  they  were  pre¬ 
sented  a  summary  of  the  draft  treaty.  The  Treaty  contained  a  number 
of  clauses  meant  to  facilitate  the  intervention  of  the  Great  Powers 
in  the  economic  and  political  life  of  Romania. 57  Dissatisfied  with  the 
solutions  advanced  by  the  Great  Powers  in  such  matters,  the  head 
of  the  Romanian  delegation  at  the  Peace  Conference  showed  in  the 
telegram  of  3  June  191.9  : 

“The  situation  here  has  rushed  out  of  control  and  worsened  a  lot.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  Treaty  presented  to  Austria,  Romania  is  present  only  in  order 
to  find  conditions  imposed  on  her,  which  harm  her  political  independence  and 
seriously  compromise  her  economic  freedom.  It  is  my  conviction  that  we  cannot 
accept  such  conditions  under  any  circumstances.  We  have  inherited  an  indepen¬ 
dent  country  and  we  cannot  sacrifice  its  autonomy  evert  for  the  sake  of  consoli¬ 
dating  jts  borders.” 58  n 

j/  l.ll.lsn  u  g'T  I  ;  i;Ti’)  1  1  To  ,  ’i* 

Under  the  pretext  of  showing  concern  for  the  rights  of  national 
minorities,  the  Great  Powers  attempted  to  weaken  Romania’s  state 
independence  and  to  ensure  their  own  possibility  to  interfere  in  this 
country’s  internal  affairs.  Enlightening  in  this  respect  was  Article  60 
of  the  Treaty  which  stipulated  the  right  of  the  main  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  to  decide  on  the  measures  “which  they  will  think  ne¬ 
cessary”,  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  national 
minorities  in  Romania. 

The  Supreme  Council  decided  to  draw  up  the  draft  treaty  with 
Austria  without  consulting  the  states  directly  named  and  simply  to 
face  them  with  a  fait  accompli.  Grasping  this  intention,  on  13  May 
1919,  the  Romanian  delegation  at  the  Peace  Conference  took  the  ini¬ 
tiative  of  bringing  these  states  together  by  inviting  the  delegations 
of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Serbia  and  Greece  to  ask  the  Great  Powers 
to  apprise  them  of  the  draft  treaty  with  Austria.  The  next  day,  the 
head  of  the  Romanian  delegation,  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu,  had  a  meeting 
with  the  French  foreign  minister,  S.  Pichon,  in  which  he  made  it 
clear  that  the  Romanian  delegation  would  not  sign  the  Peace  Treaty 
with  Austria 

i rt'i  >r!T  .■  jfGi,  i- 1  r  d  ■*-  b  r!  -  -  •  ;  ,.p 

“unless  we  are  treated  differently.”  59 

The  second  category  of  clauses  harming  Romania’s  state  so¬ 
vereignty  included  both  in  the  draft  treaty  with  Austria  and  in  the 
special  one  with  the  Allied  and1  Associated  Powers,  dealt  with  eco¬ 
nomic  problems.  In  keeping  with  those  clauses,  Romania  was  to  sign 
a  convention  under  which  for  five  years  she  was  to  grant  free  transit 
to  all  goods,  means  of  transport  and  subjects  of  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers,  without  customs  duties  and  in  conditions  at  least  equal 
to  those  reserved  for  Romanian  subjects.  Therefore,  for  five  years, 
at  a  time  when  the  economic  hardships  caused  by  war  had  to  be 
overcome  through  sustained  efforts,  the  Great  Powers,  especially  the 
US,  imposed  their  economic  control  on  Romania  with  a  view  to  con¬ 
solidating  the  position  of  international  capital  in  the  Romanian  eco¬ 
nomy.  Moreover,  the  draft  treaty  with  Austria  imposed  on  Romania 
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itlie  payment0  of  an  important  part  ’ ’of  the  state  debt  incumbent  on 
the  former  Austro-Hungarian'  Monarchy,  as  well  as  other  financial 
.duties1,  under 'the  pretext  of  Romania’s  having  enlarged  her  territory. (i0 

As  soon  as  he  learned  about  the  drafts  of  the  two  treaties  which 
seriously  affected  Romania’s  sovereignty,  the  head  of  the  Romanian 
delegation  asked  Georges  Clemenceau,  Chairman  of  the  Conference, 
drt  the  name  of  the  governments  of  Greece,  Poland,  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes,  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Romania,  for  the  right  to 
•examine  the  Treaty  before  its  adoption  and  handing  to  the  Austrian 
delegation. 01  It  was  a  new  confrontation  between  Bratianu  and  the 
Big  Four  and,  as  The  New  York  Times  correspondent  noted,  the  Roma¬ 
nian  request  took  the  delegates  by  surprise  even  if  they  conceded  that 
4he  small  states  were  fully  justified  to  ask  for  more  time.  °'f,l 

Only  48  hours  before  the  treaty  was  to  be  presented  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  delegates,  a  conference  of  the  Allies  was  convened,  in  order  to 
inform  them,  again  by  a  verbal  summary,  of  what  had  been  decided 
by  the  representatives  of  the  four  Great  Powers  in  relation  to  Austria. 
The  Romanian  delegation  remarked  that  it  needed  to  know  the  text 
of  the  treaty,  which  it  had  not  been  shown,  before  expressing  its 
-opinion.  ic  ,/ 

"The  Chairman  of  the  Conference",  the  July  1919  report  showed,  “was  kind 
.enough  to  postpone  by  48  hours  the  discussion  on  this  text  of  which  it  was 
•understood  the  delegations  would  take  cognizance  that  very  day.  In  fact,  delays 
intervened,  the  Romanian  delegation  could  see  the  text  only  on  toe  evening 
preceding  the  morning  when  observations  were  to  be  presented.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  Romanian  delegation  took  cognizance  of  the  clauses  relating 
‘to  the  right  assigned  to  the  Great  Powers  to  decide  for  Romania  what  they 
•considered  to  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  minorities,  for  the  freedom 
of  transit  or  even  for  Romania’s  trade  with  other  nations.”  63 
■  ■  ‘  *  ’  *■  1  * 1  1  ,  ■ '  ' 

At  the  conference  which  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  31  May, 
the  Romanian  delegation  put  forward  the  reasons  why  Romania  could 
not  accept  those  clauses.  In  the  wake  of  the  discussion  on  that  point 
-and  of  the  proposal  to  examine  the  problem  again,  one  could  think 
tiiat  the  article  which  concerned  Romania  would  remain  outstanding, 
as  it  had  happened  with  numerous  other  articles  of  the  treaty  on 
which  no  agreement  had  yet  been  reached.  The  participants  ended  the 
meeting  with  that  impression. 

The  delegations  were  summoned  at  Saint-Germain,  without  any 
■other  notification,  to  attend  the  presentation  of  part  of  the  draft  treaty 
to  the  Austrian  delegation.  The  copies  of  the  draft  which  were  meant 
for  the  Allied  delegations  could  not  be  prepared  in  due  time.  More- 
•over,  owing  to  some  accidental  delay  caused  by  President  Wilson,  the 
Romanian  delegation  took  cognizance  of  the  text  of  the  draft  from 
the  very  copy  which  had  to  be  handed  to  the  Austrian  delegation. 
It  found  out  that  the  article  which  had  caused  difficulties  was  still 
in  the  treaty,  and  in  a  written  note  submitted  immediately  and  before 
the  presentation  of  the  treaty,  it  reiterated  its  previous  reservations 
and  declarations.  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  tried,  without  success,  to  undertake 
a  joint  demarche  with  the  representatives  of  the  countries  concerned, 
declaring  that  they  would,  not  attend  the  handing  of  the  treaty  to 
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Austria  because  they  had  not  been  consulted  on  the  clauses  contained 
in  it.  The  representatives  of  Greece,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  con¬ 
sidered  unreasonable  such  a  demarche  “which  would  displease  the 
Great  Powers”.  64  In  that  situation,  the  Romanian  Government,  through 
its  representatives  at  the  Peace  Conference,  and  supported  by  the  public 
opinion  at  home  and  abroad,  launched  a  fierce  battle  concerning  the 
status  of  the  minorities  whose  objective  was  to  safeguard  the  country’s 
national  independence  and  sovereignty.  Historian  Nicolae  lorga  said 
that  “Then,  started  in  Paris  for  the  Romanian  Premier  the  moment  of 
great  humiliation  he  endured  with  teeth  clenched  in  anger”.  w'  As  early 
as  27  May,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Berthelot,  the  head  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  delegation  asserted  clearly  and  resolutely  : 

■  )  ’  ■  ;  'ii'  il  ft  ui' 

’’Romania  could  in  no  case  admit  the  intervention  of  foreign  governments  in 


the  enforcement  of  her  internal  laws”  ;  he  showed  that  “Romania  ensured  all 
its  citizens,  irrespective  of  nationality  and  religion,  fully  equal  rights  and  poli¬ 
tical  and  regional  freedoms."  m 

r.a :  1  jy[-  iJi.iij.:!  aorif  it  ot  t 


At  the  plenary  meeting  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  31  May  1919, 
the  Romanian  delegation  protested  vehemently  against  those  stipu¬ 
lations  which  harmed  the  Romanian  state’s  national  sovereignty  and 
independence,  bringing  several  amendments  which  annulled  the  in¬ 
equitable  and  discriminatory  stipulations  and  made  it  acceptable  to 
Romania.  Taking  the  floor,,,. I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  firmly  advocated  the 
Romanian  point  of  view  against  the  great  arbiters  of  the  Conference. 
First  of  all  he  read  the  letter  of  27  May  to  Berthelot,  the  chairman 
of  the  commission  which  was  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  guarantees 
given  to  ,  the  minorities-  The  letter  stated  precisely  the  principles  go¬ 
verning  Romania’s  policy  of  an  independent,  and  sovereign  state. 


‘The  country”,  Bratianu  said,  “ensures  equal  rights,  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  freedoms  to  all  its  citizens.  It  is  ready  to  accept  any  kind  of  disposition 
which  any  ether  member  state  of  the  League  of  Nations  would  accept  on  its 
own  territory  in  this  domain  (of  the  minorities,  ed.)”.  Otherwise,  “Romania, shall 
riot  admit  the  intervention  of  foreign  governments  iti  the  enforcement  of  her 
'internal  laws/  ‘  '  \ 

because  she  could  not  subscribe  to  stipulations  narrowing  her  rights  as 


a  sovereign  state. 

“Romania,”  the  Romanian  Premier  stressed,  “considers  that  the  rights  of 
the  states  are  the  same  for  everyone”,  and  that  is  why  “she  cannot  bear  a 

special  regime  which  affects  no  other  sovereign  state.'’ 

if  .  •,  Am-  .(r.\  •’  *i  no  '■  },  .tj.u;--  -j , :  n>i  »P»  oltfrv  '  -t<  > 


In  his  speech,  the  Romanian  Premier  made  it  clear  that  Roma¬ 
nia  would  not  accept  such  a  frontier  in  Bucovina  as:  would  deprive 
her  of  contiguity  to  Poland. 67  Romania  asked  the  Great  Powers  to 
recognize  Bucovina’s  union  to  Romania  within  its  historical  frontiers, 
showing  that  Bucovina  had  always  been  a  ftomanian  province  ;  that 
in  that  old  Romanian  land,  defended  by  our  ancestors  for  centuries, 
Austria  had  brought  German,  Hungarian  and  Slovak  colonists  after 
the  1775  Treaty  and  had  favoured  the  settlement  of  the  Rhuthenians 
running  away  from  the  estates  of  the  Polish  nobles  fn,  Galicia  and 
Podolja,  and  therefore  had  'no  right  to  decide  on  the  destiny  of  a 
territory  which;  was  part  of  the- (patrimony  ol  the  : Romanian  nation 


and,  finally^,  that' u<r>  eri  iriinw  of  ^oioiio  iurinunil  ianritErnotof  v< 
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“On  28  November  ldl8  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of  all  Bucovina 
had  proclaimed  the  complete  and  unconditional  union  with  Romania  of  the 
whole  province  within  its  historical  frontiers  as  far  as  the  Dniester”. 


After  several  other  discussions  in  tile  Commission  for  fixing  boun¬ 


daries  and  in  the  Supreme  Council,  the  representatives  of  the  US  and 
Great  Britain  were  objectively  determined  to  acknowledge  the  legi¬ 
timacy  of  the  act  of  28  November  1918  and  Bucovina’s  union  to  Roma¬ 
nia  within  its  historical  boundaries.  Later  on,  through  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres  of  10  August  1920  between  the  main  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  on  the  one  hand,  and  Poland,  Romania,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  and  Czechoslovakia  on  the  other,  the  Roma- 
nian-Polish  frontier  was  established  along  the  Ceremus  river.  '** 


As  concerned  the  clauses  on  the  protection  of  the  minorities 
and  those  regarding  free  transit  arid  Romania’s  foreign  trade,  the 
Romanian  delegation,  acting  with  the  consent  of  the  Government,  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  those  stipulations.  Rejecting  the  stand  of  the  Great 
Powers,  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  declared  that  : 


“Here  we  are  before  a  conference  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
which  fought  in  order  to  establish  equality  between  the  big  and  the  small 
states  and  to  set  up  rules  which  may  serve  henceforth  as  principles  and  pre¬ 
cedents.  Among  these  rules.  I  shall  mention  one  which  tends  to  establish  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  regarding  the  sovereignty  of  states.  In  the  name  of  Romania  I 
cannot  agree  to  this  principle.  I  am  not  speeking  about  friendly  advice,  but 
about  obligations  stipulated  in  contracts.  The  Romanian  Government  will  always 
be  ready  to  accept  advice  from  its  great  friends,  but  advice  included  in  treaties 
under  the  form  of  precise  commitments  on  the  part  of  the  Government  no 
longer  have  this  friendly  character.” 


Facing  the  irreconcilable  stand  taken  by  the  Great  Powers,  the 
head  of  the  Romanian  delegation,  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  decided  to  leave 
the  Paris  Conference  and  designated  Nicolae  Mi§u,  Romania’s  minister 
in  London,  as  Romania’s  chief  delegate  at  the  Conference. 70  Before 
leaving  Paris,  the  Romanian  Premier  submitted  to  the  Conference  a 
memorandum  entitled  “Romania  before  the  Peace  Congress”.  Its  four 
chapters  extensively  presented  the  relations  between  Romania  and  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  throughout  the  war  and  during  the  Peace 
Conference.  Among  other  things,  the  document  stated  that  “Romania 
stood  before  the  Conference  as  a  faithful  ally  devoted  to  the  Entente 
Powers”  while  the  latter  “imposed  on  it  humiliating  obligations  en¬ 
croaching  upon  its  sovereignty”  and  compromising  its  internal  peace 
and  economic  development. 

The  situation  thus  created  for  Romania”,  the  memo  concluded,  “core¬ 
sponds  neither  to  the  rights  it  had  been  acknowledged  nor  to  the  conditions 
indispensable  to  its  international  security  and  domestic  peace.  Consequently 
Romania  can  not  adhere  to  the  two  treaties  it  has  been  presented.” 71 


Bratianu  had  to  leave  the  Paris  Conference  not  because  of  his 
rigidity  during  the  negotiations  or  of  his  dictatorial  views,  as  some 
people  at  home,  and  particularly  abroad  argued,  but  because  of  the 
pressures  exerted  on  him  by  the  delegations  of  the  Great  Powers  and 
i>y  international  financial  circles,  to  which  he  could  not  give  way 
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unless  he  accepted  the!  Violation  of  the  country’s  sovereignty  and 
independence,  an  alternative  whioh  he  categorically  rejected.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  American  historian  Sherman  David  Spector,  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Premier  managed  to  prove  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
hope  that  Romania  go  on  submitting  to  the  wheelings  and  dealings 
of  the  Great  Powers  which  were  trying  to  use  her  as  a  pawn.  Bratianu 
overthrew  the  established  concept  that  the  smaller  European  states  had 
just  marginal  control  over  their  own  destinies.  72 

The  Romanian  delegation’s  attitude  made  a  strong  impression  on 
the  participants  in  the  Conference  as  well  as  on  international  public 
opinion.  The  press  in  numerous  countries  published  articles  describ¬ 
ing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  made  by  the  Romanian 
people  in  the  war  for  the  Allied  cause  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
discriminatory  treatment  to  which  Romania  had  been  subject  at  the 
Peace  Conference  by  her  former  allies. 73  In  the  article  entitled  “The 
Case  of  Romania”  The  Times  of  29  August  1919  motivated  Romania’s 
refusal  to  accept  the  special  conditions  which  the  Peace  Conference 
had  laid  down  for  the  protection  of  minorities  : 

“This  attitude  has  nothing  to  do  with  the-  Jewish  question,  because  under 
a  Jaw  of  December  1918  the  Jews  received  all  the  privileges  ot  Romanian 
citizenship.  The  Jews  have  always  enjoyed  religious  freedom  in  Romania  and 
no  pogrom  has  taken  place  in  this  country.” 

Int  its  turn,  The  New  York  Times  informed  American  public  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  stipulations  of  the  Austrian  Treaty  to  which  Romania 
had  objected  had  been  laid  down  by  the  Great  Powers  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  Romanian  representatives,  and  therefore 

“Romania  is  asked  to  lay  its  signature  on  a  treaty  containing  clauses  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  dignity  of  an  independent  country.  This  stands  in  glaring 
contradiction  with  the  principles  for  which  the  World  War  was  waged.” 

The  Washington  Post,  after  making  a  review  of  the  dialogue 
between  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  and  Woodrow  Wilson  on  the  question  of 
minorities,  criticized  the  discriminator}’  policy  imposed  on  Romania  by 
the  Great  Powers  : 

“The  dictators  of  Paris",  the  editorial  of  12  October  1919  read,  “have  tried 
to  gain  control  over  the  action  of  the  small  powers  so  as  to  legalize  armed 
intervention  and  occupation  if  need  be.  But  the  small  powers  vigorously  object 
to  this  derogation  from  their  sovereignty". 

.  *3.-.  •'  in  '  ,  r 

The  editors  of  Romania  Noua  (New  Romania),  published  in  New 
York,  sent  a  telegram  to  the  White  House  reproducing  President 
Wilson’s  answer  of  15  August  1919  and  stressing  the  importance 
attached  by  the  American  Government  at  the  time  to  guaranteeing  a 
European  frontier  in  compliance  with  the  ethnic  and  historical  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  geographical  areas  concerned  and  to  lending  a  positive 
course  to  the  general  Romanian-American  relations.  Here  is  an  excerpt 
from  President  Wilson's  answer  to  the  editors  of  the  publication  : 

“The  United  States  Government  and  people  are  willing  to  promote  friendly 
relations  between  Romania  and  the  United  States,  likely  to  lead  to  better 
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understanding,  in  our  mutual  interests.  The  welfare  and  happiness  of  any  nation 
depend  on  the  systematic  1  maintenance  of  order  within  its  frontiers  ,  and  on 
friendly  cooperation  with  other  peoples.  Ip  each  of  these  targets,  the  Romanian 
Government  w^}  find  a  sympathetic  friend  in  the  United  States.”  A  rj 

The  association  di  Romanian  Americans  (USRA)  conducted  a  sus¬ 
tained  action  to  .inform  public  opinion  on  the  Romanian  problems- 
through  its  press  organ,  America.  Following  with  keen,  justified  in¬ 
terest  the  debates  of  the  CbmmisSifon  for  Romania  at  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  in  original  or  reprinted  articles, 1 1  the  publication  organized  a 
true  press  campaign,  explaining  and  supporting  the  stand  taken  by 
the  representatives  “Of"  tiheir  country  of  origin  at  the  Paris  talks.  The 
gazette  reproduced,  after  the  French  newspaper  Le  Temps,  the  text 
of  the  Treaty  concluded  by  Romania  with  the  Allies  on  16  August 
1916,  stressing  in  a  comment  that  the  treaty  sanctioned  an  historical 
reality,  not  a  Circumstantial,  arbitrary'  understanding. 7,1  In  several 
consecutive  issues  of  May  1919,  the  newspaper  published  the  English 
text  of  the  pamphlet  released  by  the  Romanian  Government  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  includihg  Romania’s1  justified  claims  accompanied 
by  an  historical  and  ethnographic  presentation  of  the  provinces  united 
to  Romania  in  1918,  and  the  texts  of  the  resolutions  to  unite  with 
Romania  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the  Romanian  people  in 
Bessarabia  and  Transylvania  on  27  March  and  1  December  19.18  re¬ 
spectively.  77 

The  publication  .also  adopted  ja  vehement,  critical  stand  against 
the  obstructionist  policy  of  the  Great  Powers  of  imposing  arbitrary 
decisions  over  the  head,,  of  the  smaller  participating  states.  Referring 
to  this  attitude  —  hardly ninis  tune  with  the  principles  set  forth  by 
the  American,  French  or  British  governments,  —  to  the  interests  under¬ 
lying  the  diplomatic  manoeuvres  of  the  Great  Powers  in  an  editorial 
suggestively  headed  “The  Policy  of  the  Great  towards  the  Small”,  the 
gazette  wrote  :  fiw  ‘°-n  'i  '  7,1  jj:  *».- 

Si.  "Under  the  banner  which  carried  the  finest  and  broadest  international 
principles,  the  Romanians  !  too  sent  their  Warriors,  who  at  all  times  sacrificed 
themselves  Tor  the  great  and  jast  causes...  At  the  bragaining  table,  however, 
the  shadows  of  conflicting  interests  have  started  spreading,  clouding  the  young 
sun  just  rising  from  the  waves  of  blood,  before  which  mankind  had  .started 
kneeling  in  worship.  From  the  very  beginning,  the  principle  of  the  peoples’ 
equality  in  international  lily,  was  disregarded,  an,d  di^priminations  were  made 
between  the  big  ones,  with  general  interests,  and, the, .small  ones, with  limited 
interests.  Romania,  which  under  the  alliance  treaty  (of  16  August  1916,  ed.)  had 
been  admitted  and  recpgmzed;  i as  equal,  met  With  its  first  disillusionment,  the 
.people's  equality  (being  an  unsolved  hhd  .therefore  not'  applied  formula. 
And  it  was  (enough  [to  profane  one, of  the  beautiful  causes,  for  the  others  to 
follow  suit’VS'teg  it  emit  *»;:>  ter  Jorums /Ov)  rvohom,  rit  yd  faudbr-’Jr. 

The  paper  a^o'  reproduced  from  vhrjous  American  publications 
extensive  objective  articles  or  historical -political  writings  backing,  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  unitary  Romanian  state  at  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference.  From  among  them  let  us  note  an  article  reprinted  from  The 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (16  January  1919,  page  1)  ;  the  study  “Romania 
and  the  War”  by  Dr;  Nicolae  Lupu  (published  in  The.  Columbia  Uni- 
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iS'ii  tfl'.v  :«h«anuH  Ati  ?.u  it.::  .  •  »  vu>lt  .  *«*rf  ■■.-'viif:  -w 

versity  Quarterly,  No.  4,  1918,  pp.  312 — 329)  serialized  in  seven  con¬ 
secutive  issues  from  10  to  17  February  1919  ;  the  micromonograph 
Romania  by  the  American  author  Ralph  H.  Burton  (New  York,  1919, 
27  pages),  serialized  from  7  to  16  April  1919  ;  the  article  “Romania  at 
the  Peace  Table”  reprinted  on  18  April  1919  after  The  Literary  Digest 
of  12  April  1919  ;  the  article  “Romania’s  Plundering  by  the  Central 
Powers”,  reproduced  after  the  French  daily  Le  Temps,  translated  into 
English  and  accompanied  by  the  following  introduction  : 

'i  I  i  :  >  ■.  i  lAaih 

“We  found  it  meet  and  proper  to  reproduce  it  in  English  and  we  ask.  our 

readers  to  hand  it  to  the  American  newspapers  in  their  town  to  be  published 

as  information.  Give  the  newspaper  to  dealers,  bankers,  factory  managers,  etc., 
whom  you  know and  finally  the  article  “The  Making  of  Greater  Romania" 
in  the  New  York  publication  The  Century  (19  April  1920,  pp.  1 — 6). 

ii  -j  it,  .in 

The  Great  Powers’  attempt  to  make  a  breach  among  the  political 

forces  in  Romania  did  not  meet  with  the  expected  results.  Public  opi¬ 

nion  in  the  country  opposed  the  two  treaties  and  unreservedly  approved 
the  stand  taken  by  the  Government. 

On  30  July  1919,  the  French  charge  d’affaires  in  Romania,  Henri 
Cambon,  sent  a  telegram  to  the  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  which  he  reproduced  the  answer  given  by  I.  I.  C.  Braitanu,  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  foreign  minister,  to  the  communication 
received  from  the  Peace  Conference.  The  answer  read  that  : 

"The  Romanian  Government  was  unpleasantly  surprised  by  the  communica¬ 
tion  it  received  from  the  Peace  Conference. 

It  deserved  neither  the  reproaches  nor  the  accusations  it  contained. 

Romania  could  not  have  defied  a  Conference  in  whose  decisions  it  was 
to  take  part  as  a  result  of  her  military  cooperation  with  the  Allies. 

The  works  of  justice  which  the  Allies’  victory  ensures  to  the  world  in¬ 
clude  the  national  claims  which  the  Romanian  accurately  worked  out  in  the 
first  moments  of  their  understanding  with  the  Allies”- 79 

(j  hrih 

Faced  with  the  situation  created  at  the  Peace  Conference,  with 
the  temporization  regarding  the  debate  and  inclusion  in  the  treaty  of 
the  Romanian  objections,  Prime  Minister  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  resigned. 

Pescribing  that  moment,  Baron  Saint-Aulaire,  France’s  minister 
plenipotentiary  in  Bucharest,,  wrote  in  a  telegram  of  31  August  1919  : 

“Mr  Bratianu  submitted  to  the  King  the'  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  with 
which  all  members  had  declared  solid.  His  decision,  he  told  me,  sprang  at  the 
same  time  from  a  personal  reason  and  a  national  one.  First,  he  says,  the  ne¬ 
gotiator  and  signatory  of  the  treaty  of  191b,  which  was  the  groundwork  of  his 
entire  policy,  cannot  sign  a  treaty  implying  the  annulment  of  the  former. 
Besides,  the  son  of  the  Romanian  statesman  who  50  years  ago  obtained  the 
acknowledgement  of  Romania's  independence  cannot  sign,  or  even  try  to  amend 
through  negotiations,  a  treaty  which,  after  the  sacrifice  made  by  Romania  for 
the  common  cause,  limits  this  independence.  From  the  national  point  of  view, 
Mr  Bratianu  considers  that  no  government  can  sign  such  a  treaty.  He  adds 
that  the  Conference  has  done  everything  that  depended  on  it  to  prove  this 
impossibility  through  its  attitude  !ln  the  Issues  regarding  Hungary.  Today,  because 
we  refuse  to  give  it  our  oil,  the  United  States  obliges  the  Conference  to  humi- 
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liate  us  through  public  offences  protecting  against  us  the  Hungarians  who  are 
enemies,  without  any  text  being  apt  to  justify  this  attitude;  What  would  have 
happened  if  we  had  protected  the  Jews,  the  Germans  or  the  Bulgarians.  When 


Romania  recognized  this  right  to  protection  in  a  solemn  treaty  actually  placing 
her  in  a  consolidated  capitalist  regime  ?“  80  ol  N 

G  *.  !  .  /  ho  f-  ‘r.T  ; 

In  such  a  political  atmosphere  it  was  difficult,  if  not  downright 
impossible,  for  any  of  the  forces,  in  Romania  to  subscribe  to  any  of 
the  treaties  as  drafted  by  the  Great  Powers.  The  report  of  the  British 
minister  in  Bucharest  to  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  15  August 
1913  is  telling  in  this  respect  : 


bsdfcud.  ..  r  ,  .'9ii  r.  i.ion»A  1 

‘I  warn  your  Excellency  that  Take  Ionescu  and  Alexandru  Averescu  are 


not  by  themselves  strong  enough  to  ,rnl£  the  country.  It  would  bp. essential  for 
them  to  obtain  the  suppprt  of  Mr  Maniu  and  the  Transylvanians.  Unfortunately, 
Mr  Maniu  seems  to  identify  himself  with  Mr  Bratianu’s  policy  as  regards  the 


insistence  .op  a  maximum  of  Romanian  claims.” 


The  French  minister  in  Bucharest,  Saint-Aulaire,  too  denied  the 
suggestions  according  to  which  a  different  Government  than  the  Liberal 
one  would  accept  the  signing  of  the  two  treaties,  renouncing  the  objec¬ 
tions  formulated  by  Bratianu.  81-.  u 

The  most  vigorous  objection  of  Romanian  public  opinion  on 
learning  about  the  draft  peace  treaty  with  Austria  was  targeted  at 
Article  5  (Article  60  in  the  Treaty)  seriously  prejudicing  our  national 
independence  and  sovereignty.  A  people  whose  entire  history  had  been 
staunch,  continuous  struggle  in  defence  of  its  independence,  for  shaking 
off  all  foreign  yoke,  could  not  accept  such  a  decision  resignedly.  This 
general  discontent  was  voiced  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  newspapers  of  different  political  orientations  from  the  go¬ 
vernmental  to  the  socialist  ones.  On  the  same  occasion  Nicolae  Iorga 
wrote  an  article  in  his  Neamul  Romanesc  (The  Romanian  People) 
highlighting  the  injustices  contained  in  the  treaty  with  Austria. 


“Without  mentioning  details,  we  can  say  the  new  regime  implies  inter¬ 
nationalized  rivers  and  railways  and  does  not  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  small 
States  with  national  minorities  when  it  comes  to  the  way  these  nationalities 
are  to  be  treated,  nor  does  it  at  least  state  which  is  the  regime 
it  wishes  to  impose  and  supervise.  Not  to  mention  certain  economic  clauses  in 
which  the  small  are  justified  to  consider  themselves  wronged,  all  the  more  so 
as  they  must  rebuild  their  economy  badly  shaken  by  the  war," ** 


The  newspaper  Viitorul  (The  Future)  considered  that  the  refusal 
to  sign  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Austria  represented  “the  policy  of 
national  dignity”.  A  characteristic  of  the  Romanian  people,  the  news¬ 
paper  wrote,  was  that  it  boasted 

“an  inborn  dignity  accounting  for  many  of  th,e  heroic  acts  illuminating  its 
history  full  of  vicissitudes.  While  other  peoples  put  into  practice  the  utilita¬ 
rianism  of  cowardice  and  took  the  view  that  before  the  great  one  must  keep 
one’s  head  down  and  receive  their  decisions  as  one  receives  the  big  catastrophes 
of  the  physical  world,  we,  Romanians,  have  been  aware  of  our  interests,  of 
our  beliefs  and  future.  We  have  managed  to  surmount  all  external  difficulties, 
telling  the  big  peoples' what  our  concerns,  griefs  and  aspirations  are.” 

■  n.  ■>.  O  o  :  •  ,  i  --uiiiU  .'  ••  •'< 
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Invoking  the  Romanian  people’s  past  struggles  and  sacrifices  in 
defence  on  the  ancient  homeland,  against  enemies,  the  article  noted 
that  precisely  : 

IMl  c 

■“this  resistance  towards  the  big  and  strong  accounts  for  the  national  inde¬ 
pendence  we  have  preserved  while  the  neighbouring  peoples  could  not  have 
it...  But  for  this  spirit  of  independence  and  susceptibility  to  national  dignity, 
Turkish  barbarism  would  not  have  stopped  at  the  Carpathians.  It  would  have 
troubled  the  European  world,  and  the  civilization  which  the  latter  takes  pride 
in  today  would  not  have  been  what  it  is  now  without  the  sacrifices  of  a 
people  which  has  never  applied  the  proverb  'keep  your  head  down  and  you 
will  not  be  beheaded’.  In  our  historical  and  political  tradition  based  on  our 
spiritual  way  of  being” 

the  newspaper  found  the  main  spring  of  the  resistance  policy  pursued 
by  the  Romanian  Government  : 

“...Today,  when  the  big  consider  it  is  proper  for  us  be  guarded  like  those 
under-age  and  be  placed  under  their  economic  control,  we,  Romanians,  cannot 
take  another  attitude  than  the  one  dictated  by  our  past  and  soul,  that  is  the 
dignified  attitude  of  wise  resistance  to  that  which  is  imposed  on  us.” 94 

The  Romanian  Government  made  a  last  attempt  at  preventing  a 
separate  action  of  its  allies  and  on  9  September  its  delegation  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Peace  Conference  a  new  Memorandum  arguing  Roma¬ 
nia's  right  to  national  independence  and  sovereginty  and  describing 
the  sacrifices  made  during  the  war  side  by  side  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers,  denouncing  its  allies’  failure  to  keep  the  pledges  made 
during  the  war  and  at  the  Peace  Conference,  stating  the  rights  re¬ 
cognized  to  the  minorities  in  Romania  and  therefore  the  impossibility 
of  signing  the  two  treaties  imposing  on  it  obligations 

“which  could  hardly  be  conceivable  even  with  respect  to  a  defeated  enemy”. 

'  .  d  It  in  ipi;-  i .  irif  pj  . t •  1,1  'Jiir 

Finding  it  impossible  to  accept  that 

,i  ,  a  in.  uu  uoR  ■  i  1  •  i  b'  a.  q 

“following  her  political  and  military  action  alongside  the  Allies  and  at  their 
request"...  ’’her  Independence  of  40  years,  won  after  the  signatories  to  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  had  acknowledged  it  formally  and  definitely”, 

j;  I  •  |  H  I  »  l  1  1  ‘  1  ’  ‘  ■  '  %  H  l<)  *  ‘  h 

should  be  called  into  question,  Romania  saw  herself  obliged  to  declare 
that  she 

/f  an  Ifbnoon-  ....  Tb-dJ-T  mol  uc,  n  .  .  lortr. 

•‘cannot  assent  to  some  of  the  clauses  written  down  in  the  Treaty  with  Austria 
and  cannot  sign  it.”  ,;l  Jl  r 

.  ’  I  Ju:,  •  m  or  /iofi.il  •pitui  nir  iof.‘  vljton  u  •  ’ '■  ).;u«  1 

The  Treaty  with  Austria  was  therefore  signed  at  Saint  Germain 
on  10  September  1919  in  the  absence  of  the  Romanian  and  Yugoslav 
delegations.  The  following  day  Socialismul  took  a  firm  stand  against 
the  pressures  exerted  on  Romania  by  the  Great  Powers.  In  the  article 
“Peace  with  Austria”,  it  said  that  the  treaty  with  that  country  directly 
concerned  the  Romanian  people  as 

^  1  •  it  .  >  !r.  1  1  i 

“attempts  are  being  made  to  impose  on  us  conditions  likely  to  seal  our  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  big  victorious  captalist  states” 


The  paper  urged  the  working  class,  of  Romania  to  raise  .its  voice  against 

those  imperialistic  cbuntVies  \tfhich  Werb  trying  to  bring  Romania 

:u  ■>  *)■ 

‘■in  complete  economic  dependence  on  them”,  considering  that  “the  -workers  of 
Romania  would  rather  direct  their  struggle  against  the  >oung  Romanian  capital 
that  the  American  or  British  one.” 86 

*,  rf.t!  f  ■  ii *r .  •  ,  ; n'Ti!"  Jrie  :  su*  ohd'"  .  ■■  9 ft  ■  1  >  ■  '  o  J(Jf ,  vh 

The  new  Government  presided  over  by  General  Arthur  Vaitoianu, 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  resistance,  constantly  refused  to  sign  the 
two  treaties,  87.  In  the  parliamentary  elections  held  on  3  and  ^  No¬ 
vember  19;19,  the  first  conducted  on  the  ibasis  of  universal  suffrage,  81 
the  Liberal  'Party  suffered,  a  serious  defeat,  and  after  almost  three 
weeks  of  talks,  during  which  Iuiiu  Maniu  refused  1oj,form  the  new 
government  on  the  grounds  that  *ni'Kl  •  ■  >  mV?  - 

“aacepting  the*  clause  of  ^foreign  minorities,  .iiypuld  completely  discredit  the 
Transylvanian  leaders,”89  juvmxnj  o D  JlfiiJii.moH  -jr\j 

the  King  entrusted  the  mission  of  forming  >a  new  cabinet  to  Alexandra 
Vaida-Voevod.  This  Government,  like  the  previous  ones,  tried  by 
every  possible  means  to  determine  the  Great  Powers  to  change  the 
clauses  of  the  -special  treaty.  The  December  session  of  the  Assembly 
of  Deputies  set  up  following  the  November  elections,  in  which  die 
population  in  the  territories  united  to  Romania  in  1913  had  aLso 
taken  part,  approved  the  position  of  the  Romanian  delegation  at  the 
Peace  ‘  Conference; 

L,  ••  n  1  ■70.  uni  ...'"I1  ibni  ...  n  .  o)  .  ;ij 

“V’e,  like  any  independent  state,  cannot  accept  tbe  control  of  another  state  in 

the  relations  between  the  states  and  itsrrcitizens.  And  no ,[ independent  state, 
regardless  of  its  size,  ought  to  accept  this  control.  Romania  cannot  receive  it 
because  ip  our  view  on  independence  there  are  17 p  ,  or  small  states,  and 
we  consider  we  must  have  the  same  freedom  jand  independence  as.  any  great 

power  with  respcl  to  internal  laws  and  the  state’s  relations  with  its  citizens.” 8<> 

1  ■  ■  ><1  !  « 

On  the  other  side,  in  the  Allies  camp,  in  the  September-No- 
vember  1919  interval,  certain  elements  cropped  up,  likely  to  favour 
Romania’s  policy  of  resistance.  Following  an  intense  exchange  of 
notes  with  the  Government  in  Bucharest,  the  Supreme  Council  decided 
in  its  session  of  12  November  1919  to  address  Romanian  an  ultima¬ 
tum  set  in  very  energetic  terms  setting  it  a  deadline  for  signing 
the  two  treaties.  The  ultimatum,  handed  to  the  Romanian  Govern¬ 
ment  on  24  November  1919,  stipulated  that  in  eight  days  Romania 
should  accept  “indisputably,  unreservedly  and  unconditionally”  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Council  to  sign  the  Treaty  with  Austria  and 
the  Minorities  Treaty.  In  the  event  of  a  new  refusal,  the  Supreme- 
Council  would  notify  Romania  immediately  to  recall  her  delegates- 
from  the  Peace  Conference,  and  the  member-countries  of  the  Council' 
would  withdraw  their  diplomatic  missions  from1  Bucharest.  ’’A  >8  I 

Referring  to  the  ultimatum  sent  to  the  Romanian  Government, 
Henry  Cambon,  France’s  charge  d’affaires'  ini  Bucharest,  reported  s 

■  i  •  •  A  ... 

’’This  morning  I  have  had  a  long  talk  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
with  General  Coarnla,  Mr  Diamandy  and  Mr  Migu’  all  of  them  gathered’  in 
Mr  Misu’s  office,  I  found  them  rather  far  from  a  firm.' decision.  I  was  obliged 
constantly  to  prevent  them  from  losing  themselves,  r-art  considerations  .on. --the- 
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past  and  the  future  and  to  bring  i  them  back  to  the  sole  topic  under  discus¬ 
sion  —  the  signing  of  the  Treated  with  Austria  and  the  Minorities'  Treaty, 
on  the  terms  indicated  by  the  Supreme  Council’s  note  >  of  12  October.  I  high¬ 
lighted  the' fact  that  as  matter  stood,  it  was  an  unhoped  — •  for  opportunity  for 
■ltomania,  so  to  speak,  to  accept  the  hand  held  out  by  the  Conference  proposing 
to  her  to  analyse,  in  agreement  with  /her,  the  amendments  to  the  clauses  that 
particularly  n  interested  her.  That,  taking  note  :  of  this  assurance,  she  was  to 
formulate  no  reserves  but  should  show  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Council 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of;  a  partial  revision  of  the  Treaty's 
•stipulations  will  give  her  self-respect  the  satisfaction  she  asked  for. 

Mr  Mi$u  again  said1  that  a  few  days  ware  left...  until  he  was  prepared  'Id 
orient  his  answer  in  this  direction.  But  he  must  be  considered  with  the  lack 
of  firmness  of  his  character'  Which  makes  trim  sensitive  to  all  influences. 

Admitting  that  he  will  find ,  a  formulp  to  be  accepted  by  the  Supreme 
Council,  that  this  formula  Will  be  adopted  without  restriction  by  the  Cabinet 
of  tomorrow,  we  must  still  receive,  the  confirmation  of  all  leaders  of  the 
.groups  in  the  two  Houses  in  order  to  be  sure  of  .the  subsequent  ratification  Of 
the  Treaty  by  Parliament.  I  think  this  parliamentary  influence  will  be  exterted 
in  the  sense  of  reconciliation.  But  with  so  many  elements  involved,  last  of 
all  the  effect  of  the  accusation  Cbntained  by  the  ultimatum  which  will  se¬ 
riously  hurt  some  of  the  best  prepared  Romanians,  I  find  itj  impossible  to 
assert  with  dead  certainty  that  the  Romanian  Government  will  give  in.'.'!-  , 


'jf.  ;u  .  0  t  -I 

.  The  reply  of  fhe  Vaitoianu  GQvernment  to  this  , ultimatum  was 
handed  to  the  Supreme  Council  on  28  November,,  Like  the  previous 
■ones,  the  new  reply  unequivocally  stated  the  Romanian  people’s  rights 
to  national  unity  and  independence  and  considered  that  the  ultimatum 
•addressed  to  Romania  on  15  November  "o  J / 

“corresponds  neither  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  alliance  was  concluded  nor 
to  the  Allies’'  solemn  declarations  that  they  had  fought  for  justice  in  the 

* :  i  .  f  v  •  fj  1  |  ■  I  i 

world,  for  freedom  and  the  equal  rights  of  all  nationalities,  whether  big  or 

„  i.llil'V)  JHl'iU  *  O  Jii.  i  I.  •  '  i  I  i ! .  /  /•  I-  ,  ' ;  .  ' 

small.  !rj, 

•  v, h  ■  '■).  it!  >;■  q  i'.  I,;  >  ox;  oj  Inquoic  uri1  o  </J  1  !ii  ",  Jo  ^oinpi 

The  Romanian  Government  made  a  last  appeal  to  the  Allies,  asking 
them  to  assent*  to  Romania’s1  statement  of  5  November  in  which  she 
■voiced  her  readiness  to  sign  the  Treaty  -with  Austria,  but  through 
its  signature 
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‘iiomania  does  not  undertake  to  adhere  tp  the  stipulations  wtyich  could  ham, 
her  state  independence  anc^  sovereignty."  I  .  (  /{fK  ,)(I(f  ijn-iijVj  -,<i 

Again  expressing  its  wish  to  maintain  solidarity  with  the  Allies, 


“the  Romanian  Government  appointed 1  by  the  Parliament  set  up  following  the 
■elections  of ’November  is  the  onlV  orte  ' Which  could  possibTv  engage  the  ebun- 
try’s  future.’’9411"1'  •"  amu.  >.•/„(;  of  .ii-wi  *o’l  ii •_>■;■,  oolqoujii  ul-j  inn’ . 
u  I  'fl  bloyv  «'t)  .rrnit  bios  OOU.DUM.uOS. I  out?  •  -lorr1  ton 

This  was  a  new  attempt  to  gain  time  for  more  diplomatic  actions. 

Meanwhile,  the  talks  between 1  the  Romanian  delegatiorf  in  Paris 
-and  the  Committee  of  the  states  designated  to  examine  the  Romanian 
objections  had  readied  the  point  of  operating  certain  changes  in  the 
Minorities  Treaty  which  Were  to  be  the  limit  of  the  concessions  made 
by  the  Great  Powers  in  this  question.  They’ resided  in  the  annulment 
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of  all  references  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  to  Romania’s  conditioned 
independence,  of  Articles  10  and  11,  which  stipulated  special  privileges 
for  the  Jewish  minority,  and  their  replacement  by  a  paragraph  taking 
note  of  the  Decree  of  22  May  1919.  Finally,  the  introduction  to  the 
Preamble  mentioned  that  the  treaty  was  “not  imposed,  but  discussed 
and  agreed” 95  between  the  Great  Allies  and  Romania,  which  wiped 
out  the  obligativity  of  accepting  in  advance  any  clause  mentioned  in 
Article  60  of  the  Treaty  with  Austria  .  •  Lfli  *  •  • 

The  Romanian  proposals  materialized  also  in  the  rephrasing  of 
Article  59  which  in  the  initial  text  did  not  expressly  recognize  Bu¬ 
covina  as  a  territory  belonging  to  the  Romanian  state.  In  its  new 
form,  the  ailicle  stated  that  “Austria  renounces  in  Romania’s  favour 
all  rights  and  titles  to  the  portion  of  the  former  duchy  of  Bucovina 
this  side  of  Romania’s  frontiers, <J(i  the  borders  being  those  specified 
in  the  decision  of  November  1918  on  Bucovina’s  union  to  Romania. 

All  these  changes  were  essential  because,  though  they  did  not 
eliminate  the  principle  by  virtue  of  which  the  Great  Powers  (the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations)  assumed  the  right  to  “protect”  the 
interests  of  the  minorities  in  Romania,  they  lessened  other  stipulations 
which  affected  the  Romanian  state’s  dignity  and  national  sovereignty. 

“The  severance  of  relations  with  Romania”,  noted  Britain’s  Minister  in 
Bucharest,  “appeared  to  me  as  full  of  disastrous  consequences  not  only  for 
Romania  but  also  for  the  Allies’  interests  so  that  I  was  fully  of  the  opinion 
that  everything'’  possible  had  to  be  done'  in  order  to  reach  an  agreement  even 

at  the  price  of  concessions'  on  our  part.”  97 

I  It  ■Jr'  ■  '  ;!il|H  I  ■  iCpl 

After  having  consulted  all  political  leaders  in  the  country, 
Al.  Vaida-Voevod’s  Cabinet  authorized  the  Allies’  representatives  in 
Bucharest  to  cable  to  Paris  that  Romania  would  sign  the  two  trea¬ 
ties.  9S  On  10  December,  Romania’s  delegate  at  the  Conference,  Ge¬ 
neral  Coanda,  signed  the  Treaty  with  Austria, 09  the  Minorities  Treaty 
and  the  Treaty  with  Bulgaria,  the  last  one  being  conditioned  by  the 
signing  of  the  first  two.  This  brought  to  an  end  a  page  of  diplomatic 
history,  of  unremitting  efforts  made  by  Romania  to  defend  her  na¬ 
tional  independence  and  sovereignty.  Certainly,  the  concessions  made 
to  Romania  by  the  Big  Four  did  not  meet  all  the  legitimate  claims 
of  the  Romanian  delegation  ;  some  provisions  of  the  Treaty  with  Aus¬ 
tria  and  of  the  Minorities  Treaty  offered  enough  elements  enabling 
those  interested  to  promote  a  policy  meant  to  undermine  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  sovereignty  of  the  newly  set-up  or  unified  states. 
According  to  the  stipulations  of  Article  1,  Poland,  Romania,  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Serbs.  Croats  and  Slovenes,  and  the  Czechoslovak  State, 
as  states  which  had  succeeded  to  teritories  of  the  former  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Monarchy  or  which  were  born  from  the  disintegration  of  that 
Monarchy,  accepted,  each  for  itself,  to  pays  sums  of  money  totalling 
not  more  than  1,500,000,000  gold  francs  (the  gold  franc  being  taken 
at  the  weight  of  fine  gold  established  by  law  on  1  January  191 4>  as 
a  contribution  to  the  burdens  and  expenses  involved  by  the  liberation 
of  those  territories.  100 

Yet,  the  positive,  progressive  trait  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  with  Austria  was  the  legal,  recognition  of  Austria-Hungary’s 
dismemberment  and  the  acceptance  of  ,the  de  facto  situation  having 
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existed  in  Central  Europe  starting  with  1918.  In  that  context,  the  legi¬ 
timacy  of  Bucovina’s  union  to  Romania  within  the  borders  established 
under  the  decision  of  November  1918  acquired  international  legal 
sanctioning,  while  the  arbitrary  act  of  1775  was  once  again  annulled 
This  is  the  aspect  to  which  deputy  Ion  I.  Nistor  referred  when  he 
said  on  12  August  1920  when  that  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Assembly 
of  Deputies  : 

jr  i  (.  r  .  K»i  1  I  ■-  ■  rf  i  i 

“I  think  that  the  dismemberment  of  Austria  (the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  cd.) 
and  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  does  not  imply  only  Bucovina's  return  to 
the  motherland,  the  treaty  hns  much  greater  importance.  The  dismemberment 
of  tlie  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  gave  us  hack  Bucovina,  Transylvania  and  tlie 
Banat,  this  long  expected  dismemberment  made  possible  our  national  uni¬ 
fication.” 

'  ■  i  ’ 

That  is  why  he  considered  that  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Austria  was 

"one  of  the  most  important  and  grandiose  acts  ih  world  history  and  in  the 
Romanians’  history."  101 

il  r-1  . : •  ’ . J 1 1 ■  ui ■  hll,:  J-  «flo!b,n  ti'VrIM'l!  1 .  Il  Jll 

The  Romanian  Government  and  the  Central  Romanian  National 
Council  contested  the  validity  for  Romania  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Belgrade  armistice  and  the  memorandum  of  6  March  1919  presented 
by  the  Romanian  delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference  pointed  out  that, 
when  it  signed  the  armistice  convention  with  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  the  government  presided  over  by  Karolyi  .. 

"could  treat  only  in  the  name  of  the  Hungarians  and  on  their  behalf” 


"as  for  as  the  Romanians  of  Hungary  were  concerned,  starting  with  18  October 
1918,  they  had  had  their  own  government  set  up  legally  and  recognized  by  the 
Hungarian  Government."  u 

The  Romanian  delegation  protested  against  that  armistice  which 


“was  arbitrarily  cutting  the  Romanian  territories  and  making  the  life  and 
management  of  certain  Romanian  provinces  difficult  and  impossible.” 102 

.,i  'll.  A  ii.  ,.i 

It  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  of  all  the  provinces  Hungary 
was  to  cede,  Transylvania  focused  in  the  highest  degree  the  interest 
and  efforts  of  all  Hungarian  governments  between  1918 — 1920,  which 
strove  by  every  means  to  maintain  it  within  Hungary’s  frontiers.  They 
often  attempted  materially  and  morally  to  stimulate  the  Hungarian 
emigres  and  various  influential  figures  of  political  and  economic  life 
in  Anglo-Saxon  countries  while  alsp  resorting  to  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  means. ,03 

The  state  frontier  between  Romania  and  Hungary  was  fixed  by 
the  Territorial  Commission  of  the  Peace  Conference  without  Romania’s 
consultation  and  participation.  On  11  June  1919,  the  Council  of  the 
Five  Foreign  Ministers  informed  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  about  this  frontier. 
All  attempts  by  the  head  of  the  Romanian  Government  to  discuss 
it  and  his  request  to  study  the  documentation  used  by  the  experts 
were  rejected. 
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Mr  Bratianu  should  understand,  said  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary 
of  the  US  State  Department,  that  the  Committee  approved  and  voted 
this  frontier,;  while  Balfour,  his  British  counterpart,  stressed  in  his 
turn  that  the  communique  provided  that  the  frontiers  should  be  merely 
made,  known  and  hence  there  could  be  no  debating  of  the  border-line. 
The  frontier,  he  said,  had  been  fixed  by  the  Commissions,  by  the 
Council  of  Five  and  the  Council  of  Four.  104 

Although  the  border-line  was  inot  the  one  specified  by  the 
Treaty  of  Alliance  between  Romania  and  Russia,  France,  Britain  and 
Italy  of  August  1916,  although  it  differed  from  the  specifications 
made  in  the  decision  of  Alba  Idlia  of  1  December  1918,  it  corre¬ 
sponded  essentially  to  the  ethnic  principle,  which  determined  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Government  to  accept  it. 

On  1  December  1919  Clemenceau  invited  the  Budapest  Govern¬ 
ment  to  send  its  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference.  Headed  by  Count 
Albert  Apponyi,  Hungary’s  delegation  arrived  in  Paris  on  7  January 
1920.  105  In  the  exposition  he  made  before  the  Supreme  Council  on 
16  January,  Count  Apponyi  contested  the  legitimacy  of  the  decisions 
entitling  the  oppressed  nations  of  Austria-Hungary  to  self-determina¬ 
tion  and  maintained  the  need  for  organizing  plebiscites  ip  all  regions 
which  had  seceded  from  Hungary  and  had  formed  unitary  national 

states.  106  jo  '  nimui  n  lint;  o  a  » >  1 

Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  ail  those  who  regretted  the  .dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  great  empires  and  were  attempting  to  determine 
a  return  to  the  old  state  of  .affairs  contested  the  plebiscitary  nature 
of  the  decisions  of  self-determination  of  1918,  which  had  led  to  the 
setting  up  of  unitary  national  states,  and  suggested  the  holding  of 
plebiscites  —  which  were  merely  attempts  at  exerting  pressure  on 
the  Peace  Conference  in  ordre  to  modify  the  treaties  or  delay  their 
signing. 

To  support  the  thesis  expounded  by  Count  Apponyi,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  delegation  handed  the  Peace  Conference  a !  <  voluminous  docu¬ 
mentation,  comprising  a  great  number  of  notes,  memorandums  and 
annexes,  most  of  them  referring  to  Transylvania.  107  Obviously,  the 
fundamental  thesis  was  the  necessity  of  remaking  the  old  Hungarian 
kingdom,  considered  as  the  only  viable  form  of  state  in  the  centre  of 
Europe.  Pointing  out  this  aspect,  N.  Titulescu  declared  that  : 

!  1  i  i  id 

■“Hungary  came  to  the  Peace  Conference  With  a  matchless  documentary  ma¬ 
terial  whose  analysis  could  only  stir  one’s  admiration  for  the  patriotism  of 
those  who  had  assembled  it"  108  /c  , 

The  Hungarian  delegation  led  by  Count  Apponyi  was  made  up 
of  seven  general  commissaries,  six  commissaries,  38  experts  on  Roma¬ 
nian  and  Croatian  questions,  six  pblitical  advisers,  14  secretaries,  13  ge¬ 
neral  secretaries  and  two  deputy  general  secretaries.  Among  the  ge¬ 
neral  secretaries  were  Cbunt  Bethien  and  Count  Pall  Teleki,  presti¬ 
gious  names  of  the  Hungarian  political  elite. 

On  12  February  1920,  the  Hungarian  delegation  handed  the  Peace 

Conference  38  notes  (to  vHiich  the  two  notes  of  14  January  were 

added) ;  they  were  a  reply  to  the  pdace  conditions  set  by  the  Great 

Powers  and  dehied  the  frontier 'established  between  Romania  and  Hun¬ 

gary.  Hungary’s  notes  and  annexed  documents  were  analysed  by  the 
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Conference  for  two  months  in  the  absence  of  the  countries  directly? 
concerned  :  Romania,  Serbia  and  Czechoslovakia. 

The  memorandum  entitled  “The  Hungarian  Nation’s  Responsibility 
in  the  War”  claimed,  with  the  cvnism  typical  of  the  Hungarian, 
aristocracy,  in  spite  of  all  evidence,  that  there  had  never  been  a  na¬ 
tional  problem  in  the  Hungarian  kingdom  and  that  “the  spontaneous 
revolqtioin  of  the  nationalities”  in  Hungary  had  been  a  nefarious, 
effect  of  the  situation  which  had  emerged,  in  Austria.  !,w  Throwing 
on  Austria  all  responsibility  for  the  war,  the  break-up,  of  dualism, 
and  the  dismemberment  of  “the  kingdom  of  Hungary!’,  the  memoran¬ 
dum  showed  that  Austria  was  “a  conglomerate  of  different  territo¬ 
ries”,  while  Hungary  had  been,  ever  since  it  came  into  being,  “a 
unitary  state”,  uninterruptedly  preserving  this  character. 110  At  Ihe 
same  time,  in  the  “Memorandum  on  Transylvania”  and  in  the  one 
c&lled  "Instead  of  One,  Three  Multinational  States”,  Count  Apponyi’s 
delegation  accused  Romania,  Yugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia  of  impe¬ 
rialism,  because  “by  virtue  of  the  principle  of  nationalities”,  these 
states  had  taken  possession  of  “Hungary’s  millenary  territory”.  1,1  In- 
other  words  the  par&dox  was  stated  that  the  achievement  of  Roma¬ 
nia’s  national  and  political  unity  meant  the  opposite,  that  is,  the  Crea¬ 
tion  of  a  multinational  State.  The  absurdity  of  this  thesis  bordered' 
on  the  ridicule  when  it  asserted  that  in  Hungary  “the  spreading”  (read 
the  forced  imposition)  of  the  Magyar  language  annulled  “the  nationa¬ 
lity  question.”  112  Actually,  it  is  known  that  in  1920,  when  the  Peace 
Treaty  was  signed,  Transylvania’s  population  was  df  5,114,124  inhabi¬ 
tant,  of  whom  2,930,120  were  Romanians,  1,305,753  Hungarias,  539, 4181 
Gentians,  the  rest  being  of  other  nationalities. 

Being  obliged  to  recognize  the  majority  population’s  right  to  self- 
determination,  in  accordance  with  Wilson’s  principles,  Hungary  tried1 
to  contest  the  Romanian-Hungarian  frontier.  The  main  argument  was 
the  wrong  application  of  the  principle  of  self-determination  by  mis¬ 
leading  the  Great  Powers.  In  its  note  “Combating  the  Romanians  on- 
the  Nationalities  Statistics”,  the  Hungarian  delegation  at  the  Peace 
Conference  claimed  that  it  was  not  the  Romanians  but  the  Magyars, 
who  made  up  the  majority  population  of  Transylvania.  Availing  itself 
of  statistics  worked  out  ad  hoc.  in  1919  (presented  by  the  Magyar 
Minister  Oszkar  Jaszi  at  the  negotiations  in  Arad),  Hungary  wanted 
to  convince  the  Great  Powers  that  the  population  structure  by  na¬ 
tionalities  presented  by  Romania  did  not  reflect  the  truth.  According 
to  the  Magyar  statistics,  Transylvania’s  population  was  of  6,800,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  only  2,900,000  were  Romanians,  while  the  rest 
of  3,900,000  were  Hungarians  and  Saxons. 

It  did  not  matter  whether  the  data  were  gathered  on  the  basis 
of  a  fictitious  census  or  bv  “calculations”  (util  1919  Transylvania 
together  with  the  Banat,  Crisana  and  Maramures  had  never  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  6,800,000  !)  j  what  really  mattered  was  that  the  Hungarian 
statistics  confirmed  the  Romanians'  number  but  did  not  dare  to  show 
‘how  many  Hungarians  there  were  in  Transylvania,  without  Saxons, 
especialy  if  account  was  take(n  of  the  fact  that,  at  that  time, .  the 
Saxons  had  already,  adhered  tp  -the  Union  with  Romania. 

As  we  have  shown,  the  Romanians  had  always  accounted  for 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Transylvania’s-  population  (the  Banat, 
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Grisana  and  Maramures  included)  as  it  results  even  from  Hungarian 
official  statistics  : 

.  iji  f’. <]'('■  ,u!l  *H*T  •  fr>J)ijf»-)  tr  Sri*;  ivari  jr!T 
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from  1850  to  1910,  the  Magyar  one  had  grown  by  5,5  per  cent.  A 
simple  reckoning  demonstrates  that  it  had  not  been  for  the  draconic 
measures  of  Magyarization,  the  Romanian  population  would  have  under¬ 
gone  the  same  process  of  development  as  the  Magyar  one.  The  sta¬ 
tistics  are  evidence  that  the  Romanians,  in  spite  of  all  oppressions, 
made  up  the  majority  of  the  population  in  1920,  which  entitled  them 
to  self-determination.  ,r  : 

Hungary’S)  desperate  efforts  materialized  in  another  two  notes 
handed  to  the  Peace  Conference  on  14  January  1920  and  verbally 
supported  before  the  Supreme:  Council  by  Count  Apponyi  two  days 
later..  In  essence  they  claimed  that  :  a)  the  Romanian  troops  should 
withdraw  from  Transylvania  because  they  had  occupied  it  by  force, 
against  th<?uwill  of  the  majority  population,  and  b)  a  plebiscite  should 
be  organized  so  that  the  Hungarians  and  the  nationalities  of  Transyl¬ 
vania  might  decide  the  political  situation  of  the  territory  on  which 
they  lived,  invoking  the  right  to  self-detenninaiton.  Yet  all  the  schemes 
of  the  Hungarian  delegation  stood  but  poor  chances  of  success. 
Answering  on  behalf  of  Foreign  Secretary  Lord  Balfour,  Lord  Crawford 
informed  on  how  the  Peace  Conference  had  carefully  studied  the  whole 
documentation  presented  by  Count  Apponyi  and  said  that  : 


■i  /  ft..  i.- .  i,.  i 

“I  cannot  admit  ,even  for  a  moment  that  the  peace  treaty  with  Hungary  was 
worked  out  in  a  spirit  of  injustice  for  a  defeated  enemy  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  pacifying  the,  states  which  fought  and  suffered  side  by  side  with  us  during 
the  war.  I  do  not  think  it  right  either  to  accuse  these  states  of  such  a  policy 
despite  cenluries-old  sufferings.'’ 143 


Adressing  themselves  to  the  Peace  Conference  through  a  Memo¬ 
randum  signed  by  D.  I.  Ghica  (Romania),  Nicola  P.  Pasic  (the  Kigdom 
of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes),  Stefan  Csusky  (Czechoslovakia), 
as  an  answer  to  Hungary’s  stance,  the  Romanian,  the  Serbo-Croato- 
Slovene  and  the  Czechoslovak  delegations  stressed  that  : 


"The  Hungarian  delegation  can  hardly  provide  arguments  which  could 
weaken  the  fundamental  arguments  which  determined  the  Supreme  Council  to 
take  this  decision  It  is  obvious  that  the  ethnographic,  economic  and  historical 
arguments  invoked  by  the  Hungarian  delegation  are  mostly  based  on  inaccurate 
historical,  economic  and  statistical  data.  unir  i  -  iv  . 
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The  plebiscite  proposed  by  the  Hungarian  delegation  is  superfluous  because 
the  attitude  of  the  Slovak  legions  in  France,  Italy  and  Russia,  the  attitude  of 
the  Yugoslav  legions  in  France  before  Salonika  and  in  Russia,  as  well  as  the 
spontaneous  manifestations  of  the  will  of  the  Romanian,  Yugoslav  and  Czecho¬ 
slovak  peoples  are  much  more  important  than  such  a  plebiscite.”  114 

One  of  the  camouflaged  formulas  of  reviving  the  old  multi¬ 
national  state  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  this  time  under  the  aegis  of 
Hungary,  was  the  Danubian  Confederation  project.  The  launching  of 
that  project  and  the  questions  it  raised  obviously  constituted  a  dif¬ 
ficult  moment  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Hungary. 
Referring  to  that  attempt,  the  American  delegate,  Charles  Seymour, 
professor  of  history  at  Yale  University,  noted  that  : 

"Such  an  idea  was  doomed  to  failure,  the  Danubian  peoples  would  not  even 
hear  of  it.  They  had  actually  freed  themselves  through  their  own  effort  and 
were  instinctively  afraid  of  any  federation  which  might  have  determined  a 
survival  or  restoration  of  this  hated  tyranny  which  had  caused  them  so  many 
sufferings.  The  conference  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  impose  on 
them  a  union  they  rejected.  By  virtue  of  the  proclaimed  principle  of  each 
people’s  right  to  self-determination,  the  Danubian  nations  alone  had  the  power 
to  decide  on  their  destiny.”  1,5 

During  that  period,  the  Hungarian  emigres  settled  in  the  capital- 
cities  of  the  Great  Powers,  especially  in  London  and  Washington,  being 
unable  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  old  feudal  Hungary,  were 
offering  American  and  English  capitalists  shares  in  and  the  control  of 
Hungary’s  industries  and  railways,  on  condition  the  peace  treaty  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  Succession  States  should  supply  all  the  raw  materials 
necessary  for  any  kind  of  industry,  whose  prices  were  to  be  established 
by  a  joint  commission  in  Budapest,  as  well  as  special  tariffs  on  all  com¬ 
munication  lines.  Commenting  on  these  intention,  the  Romanian  diplo¬ 
mat  V.  V.  Tillea  noted  that  : 

'  I  . :  .  •  •  ' 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  consequences  which  the  implementation 

of  this  monstrous  plan  would  have  had  on  U3  and  the  other  Succession  States.”1’*' 

Mention  should  be  made  that  such  projects  were  received  favourably 
by  influential  political  and  financial  circles  in  Britain,  France,  the  US 
and  Italy,  closely  attached  to  the  state  of  affairs  existing  in  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  Dual  Monarchy. 

After  studying  for  more  than  two  months  the  documentation  of 
Count  Appolyi’s  delegation,  through  its  specialized  commissions,  on 
6  May  1920,  the  Peace  Conference  handed  it  an  answer  signed  by 
Chairman  of  the  Conference,  A.  Millerand.  Showing  that 
I 

“the  Powers  found  it  impossible  to  adopt  the  views  of  this  delegation”, 

■  'i  iv.f  i.’j’VV  fti  ’  itS  i  i'i Al '/ i  \  .  .i,  i  i  y. 

the  letter  extensively  referred  to 

"the  responsibility  shared  by  Hungary  for  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war  and. 
In  general,  for  the  imperialistic  policy  promoted  by  the  Dual  Monarchy”. 
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Rejecting  the  idea  of  organizing  a  plebiscite  in  the  territories  for¬ 
merly  ruled  by  Hungary  and  Hungary’s  so-called  millenary  right  to 
Transylvania,  the  letter  underlined  that 

“tfie  'peoples’  will  was  voiced  in  the  days  of  October  and  November  1918,  when 
the  Dual  Monarchy  collapsed  and  when  the  populations  for  a  long  time  oppressed 
united  with  their  Italian,  Romanian,  Yugoslav  and  Czechoslovak  brothers.  The 
events-  occurring  at  that  time  are  as  many  new  proofs  of  the  feelings  cherished 
by  Ihe  nationalities  which  had  once  been  subject  to  the  crown  of  St  Stephen. 
The  belated  decisions  taken  by  the  Hungarian  Government  in  order  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  nationalities’  aspirations  after  autonomy  cannot  create  illu¬ 
sions  r  they  do  not  in  the  least  change  the  essential  historical  truth  which 
is  that  -fbr  many  years  the  Hungarian  policy  has  striven  to  suppress  the  na¬ 
tionalities’  voices.”  117 

Answering  the  Hungarian  delegation  which  tried  to  demonstrate  that 
the  new  frontiers  left  a  part  of  Hungary’s  population  outside  its  state 
and  that  that  country  had  a  thousand-year-old  claim  on  Transylvania. 
President  Millerand’s  letter  made  it  clear  that  : 

“The  ethnographic  circumstances  in  Central  Europe  are  such  that  it  is 
indeed  impossible  for  the  political  frontiers  to  coincide  entirely  with  the  ethnic 
frontiers.  It  follows  that  certain  nuclei  of  Magyar  population  —  and  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  have  submitted  to  this  necessity  much  to  their  regret  — 
will  find  themselves  transferred  under  the  sovereignty  of  another  state.  But  it 
cannot  be  claimed,  on  the  basis  of  this  situation,  that  it  would  have  been 
belter  if  the  Old  territorial  status  had  been  preserved.  Even  a  millenary  state 

of  affairs  has  no  reason  to  live  on  if  it  runs  counter  to  justice.”  118 

.  / 

The  answer  also  stressed  that  the  fixed  frontiers  thus  would  not  be 
changed  and  the  Hungarian  Government  was  invited  “to  sign  the  treaty 
as  it  is.” Ulf  <•’  •'  >i  -  i  1  -.'i 

On  16  May  Count  Apponyi  protested  against  the  decisions  of  the 
Conference  concerning  Hungary,  contesting  the  plebiscite  nature  of 
the  1918  decisions  in  favour  of  the  Union.  Refusing  to  sign  the  Peace 
Treaty,  the  Hungarian  delegation  resigned  its  commission.  On  17  May 
1920,  Count  Teleki,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Horthy’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  handed  President  Millerand  a  note  in  which  he  announced  that 
Hungary  would  nevertheless  sign  the  Peace  Treaty. 

On-  4  June  1920,  at  the  Great  Trianon,  France,  Britain,  Italy, 
the  United  States,  Japan,  Romania,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats 
and  Slovenes,  Czechoslovakia  and  another  nine  states  on  one  side,  and 
Hungary  on  the  other,  represented  by  G.  de  Benard  and  A.  de  Torda 
signed  the  Peace  Treaty,  u  .  u  i 

For  Romania  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  was  signed  by  Dr.  I.  Cantacu- 
zirio  and  Nicolae  Tituiescu.  t2u  .  i 

The  Peace  Conference  gave  Romania  not  one  square  metre  of 
Hungary’s  territory,  but  sanctioned  a  reality  which  could  not  be 
overlooked.  It  validated  the  Transylvanian  Romanians’  decision  re¬ 
garding  Transylvania’s  union  with  Romania  whose  legitimacy  was 
checked  also  by  the  French,  British  and  American  delegations  in  the 
researches  undertaken  in  1918 — 1920. 

Tile  legitimacy  ot  the  Peace  Treaty  was  to  be  acknowledged  and 
sanctioned  by  history  and  historians.  Thus,  Hungarian  historian  Tibor 
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Eckhardt  in  his  book  MagyarcrrszAg  Tnrtenete  (The  History  of  Hungary) 
brought  out  in  Budapest  in  1933,  wrote  : 

“...Do  not  let  us  imagine  that  the  Hungarians  peopled  the  entire  country... 
The  territory  inhabited  by  them  covered  roughly  that  established  by  the  Peace 
of  Trianon..."  '  ! 

,  ;|.  ■  /-.•••  fr 

Referring  to  Hungary’s  complaints  against  the  Peace  Treaty  of 
Trianon,  the  American  historian  Milton  G.  Lehrer  said  that 

“If  in  1920  injustice  was  done,  it  is  not  for  the  Hungarians  to  complain  about 
it,  but  for  the  Romanians,  because  beyond  the  political  frontier  several  islands 
of  Romanians  were  left  in  the  Hungarian  territory. 121 

'  '  ‘  '.  •  '  ’•!••  r  r  ‘ "  ' 

In  his  turn,  Nieolae  Titulescu  wrote  : 

>  •  '  , 

"To  all  Romanians,  and  especially  to  those  of  Transylvania,  it  appears  as 
the  sanctioning  of  a  legal,  order  much  more  reduced  than  the  one  which  cen¬ 
turies  of  coexistence  and  common  sufreting  have  carved  In  historical  com 
sciousness...  This  instinctive  reaction  is  the  most  beautiful  hommage  paid  to 
the  Peace  Conference  and  the  most  brilliant  evidence  of  the  permanence  of 
its  work.”  122 

The  ratification  of  the  Treaty  by  Britain  and  Franca  afforded 
the  reactionary  circles  in  these  countries  new  opportunities  to  call  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  old  state  of  affairs  in  the  centre  and  east 
of  Europe,  to  disparage  the  decision  of  the  Peace  Conference  through 
their  insistent  calls  for  organizing  plebiscites  in  Transylvania,  as  if 
the  Assembly  of  Alba  lulia  had  not  been  the  best  possible  plebiscite. 

Ob  the  occasion  of  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Secretary  of  State  Harmworth  said  that  -the 
kingdom  of  Hungary  had  broken  into  its  component  parts  even  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Peace  Conference. 123 

In  May  1921  Great  Britain  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Trianon. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  debates  regarding  its  ratification  by  France 
in  June  1921,  Aristide  Briand  upheld  the  frontiers  fixed  for  Rumania 
and  her  territorial  integrity,  saying  : 

“France  will  never  Intervene  with  the  allied  and  friendly  governments  in  ordief 
to  harm  Romania’s  right  to  national  sovereignty  however  slightly.” 124 
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According  to  the  assessment  made  by  the  British*  historian 
R.  W.  Seton-Watson  .  ■  •  .rf  •.  A  •.  oijdi/y 

“The  Treaty  of  Trianon  ends  the  most  momentous  epoch  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  Romanian  race." 
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On  the  very  day  of  the  signing  bf  the  Treaty  of ‘Trianon,  Sextil 
Puscariu,  confident  of  the  Romanian  people’s  future,  of  the  new  life 
to  which  they  were  called,  praised  the  .healthy  political'  instinct  of 
our  people  who  granted  broad  democratic  rights  to  all  nationalities, 
and  addressed  an  appeal  to  all  Romanians '  to  seek  points  of  contact 
with  their  Hungarian  fellow  countrymen^  to  participate  side  by  side 
with  them  in  the  “common  productive  work’’,  to  co-operate  With  all 
“in  the  realm  of  science  and  the  arts,  of  economic  Inkolvement. 
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above  all  in  the  struggle  against  the  common  enemy  —  the  non-Roma¬ 
nian  or  Romanian  speculator.”  126 

The  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  on  4  June  1920,  under 
which  the  Peace  Conference  granted  international  recognition  to  the 
will  expressed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Romanian  people  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania  on  1  December  1918,  in  Alba  Iulia,  stirred  a  general  enthu¬ 
siasm  among  Romanians’  everywhere.  An  epoch  of  struggle  and  sacri¬ 
fices  of  all  the  Romanians,  including  those  driven  far  away  from 
their  native  country  by  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  had  come  to  an 
end.  The  event  was  marked  by  America,  the  press  organ  of  the  IJSRA, 
as  follows  : 

“Today  the  ancient  dream  has  been  fully  achieved.  No  shade  of  doubt  has 
been  left  :  the  Romanians  everywhere,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  united  in 
soul  and  body  for  ever...  Jails  will  no  longer  be  packed  with  those  defending 
the  ancient  tongue  and  bayonets  will  no  longer  pierce  the  bodies  of  our 
peoples’  sons  when  they  sing  ‘De$teapta-te  romane'  (Awake,  Ye  All  Romanians), 
or  hold  the  proud  tricolour  pressed  to  their  breast."  127 

On  29  November  1919  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  sigried 
the  Peace  Treaty  with  Bulgaria  at  Neuilly-sur-Seine.  The  Great  Pow¬ 
ers  tried  to  avail  themselves  of  Romania’s  interest  in  the  signing 
of  that  treaty  and  exerced  new  pressure  on  the  Romanian  Government. 
To  this  end,  the  Supreme  Council  sent  an  peremptory  note  to  Bucha¬ 
rest  informing  the  Romanian  Government  that  it  could  sign  the  treaty 
with  Bulgaria  within  eight  days,  that  is  by  5  December,  provided  it 
first  assented  to  the  Treaty  with  Austria  and  the  Minorities  Treaty.  ,2S 

After  the  Romanian  Government  accepted  to  sign  the  two  trea¬ 
ties  in  December  1919, 129  the  Romanian  delegates  Victor  Antonescu 
and  General  Constantin  CoandS  signed  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Bulgaria 
on  10  December  1919. 

In  keeping  with  the  provisions  of  the  Minorities  Treaty,  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Government  pledged  to  grant  full  protection  of  their  life  and 
freedom  to  all  inhabitants,  irrespective  of  birth,  nationality,  language, 
race  or  religion.  Article  2  of  the  Treaty  stipulated  that  all  of  Roma¬ 
nia's  inhabitants  would  have  the  right  freely  to  exercise  in  public  and 
private  any  belief,  religion  or  confession  whose  practice  did  not  run 
counter  to  public  order  and  morals.  The  difference  of  religion,  belief 
or  confession,  Article  8  noted,  should  not  affect  any  Romanian  subject 
in  his  use  of  civilian  and  political  rights,  particularly  in  his  holding 
public  posts,  functions  or  honours  or  in  exercising  various  professions 
and  trades.  The  convention  stipulated  that  the  Romanian  subjects 
belonging  to  ethnic,  religious  or  language  rrjinorities  would  enjoy  the 
same  treatment  and  assurances  de  facto  and  de  jure  as  the  other  Roma¬ 
nian  subjects.  The  sides  stipulated  the  ethnic  minorities’  right  to  set 
up,  manage  and  control  charitable,  religious  or  social  institutions, 
schools  and  other  educational  establishments  at  their  own  expense 
and  benefit. 

The  Treaty  of  Neuilly-sur-Seine  reconfirmed  the  Romanian-Bul- 
garian  border  as  established  under  the  Bucharest  Peace  Treaty  of 
10  August  1913  (article  27,  point  5)  13°.  The  Treaty  was  ratified  on 
20  September  1920. 
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The  basic  provisions  of  the  Treaty  with  the  Ottoman  Empire 
were  established  in  July  1920  without  Romania’s  participation  ;  numer¬ 
ous  measures  were  adopted  disregarding  her  interests  or  even  run¬ 
ning  counter  them.  From  among  the  numerous  problems  of  concern 
to  Romania  two  stood  out  through  their  importance  ;  the  acknowledge¬ 
ment  by  the  Ottoman  Government  of  the  new  frontiers  of  the  unitary 
Romanian  national  state  and  the  establishment  of  the  status  of  the 
Black  Sea  Straits.  If  as  regarded  the  question  of  Romania’s  frontiers 
the  Peace  Conference  easily  reached  realistic  conclusions  satisfactory 
to  the  Romanian  Government,  the  debates  on  the  other  question  were 
prolonged,  as  the  Great  Powers  were  trying  to  impose  a  status  which 
did  not  take  into  acoount  the  interests  of  either  defeated  Turkey  or 
the  other  maritime  countries,  allied  Romania  included.  At  the  London 
Conference  (15 — -17  February  1920)  the  British,  French  and  Italian 
Prime  minsters  decided  the  setting  up  of  an  international  straits  com¬ 
mission  to  include  the  representatives  of  Britain,  France,  Italy  and 
the  United  States  alone  and  which  had  the  task  to  ensure  the  freedom 
of  navigation.  131  This  commission  and  the  spirit  animating  it  could  not 
content  the  Romanian  Government  which  considered  that  real  freedom 
of  navigation  through  the  Straits  implied  their  internationalization  and 
the  guarantee  of  this  status  by  all  countries  concerned  and  first  of 
all  by  those  which  had  fought  on  the  Entente’s  side.  That  is  why  the 
Romanian  Government  asked  that  Romania  be  included  in  the  inter¬ 
national  straits  commission.  Although  at  the  San  Remo  Conference 
(19 — 28  April  1920)  the  Supreme  Council  assented  to  the  request,  the 
Great  Powers  granted  a  lower  status  (one  vote  only  as  against  two 
for  the  Great  Powers)  to  the  Romanian  representative.  All  efforts 
made  by  Romanian  diplomacy  to  change  those  provisions  were  un¬ 
successful. 

On  10  August  1920,  at  Sevres,  the  Romanian  delegation  consist¬ 
ing  of  Nicolae  Titulescu  and  Dimitrie  Ghica,  Romania’s  minister  in 
Paris,  signed  the  Peace  Treaty  with  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Under  that 
treaty,  the  Ottoman  Empire  pledged 

“to  acknowledge  the  full  validity  of  the  peace  treaties  and  additional  conven¬ 
tions  concluded  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  with  the  Powers  that 
fought  alongside  the  Ottoman  Empire,  to  accept  the  provisions  that  have  been 
or  will  be  taken  regarding  the  territories  of  the  former  German  Empire,  of 
Austria,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  and  to  recognize  the  new  states  within  the 
frontiers  thus  fixed”  (Art.  133). 

The  following  article  expressly  stipulated  the  Ottoman  Empire’s 
commitment 

“to  acknowledge  and  to  accept  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  Austria,  Bulgaria, 
Greece,  Hungary,  Poland,  Romania,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slo¬ 
venes  and  the  Czechoslovak  State  as  they  will  be  laid  down  in  the  treaties  men¬ 
tioned  in  Article  133  or  in  all  complementary  conventions.” 

Also  signed  on  10  August  was  the  Treaty  between  the  main 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  Poland,  Romania,  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  and  the  Czechoslovak  State  regarding 
certain  frontiers  of  those  countries.  The  treaty  was  an  addition  to  the 
Treaty  of  Trianon,  which  established  Romania’s  frontier  with  Hun- 
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gary,  and  to  the  Treaty  of  Saint-Gcrmain-en-Laye,  under  which  Aus¬ 
tria  acknowledged  that  Bucovina  belonged  to  Romania.  It  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy 
and  Japan  on  one  side,  and  Romania,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Yugoslavia  on  the  other.  The  preamble  of  the  treaty  showed  that 
its  aim  was 

i  e  -J  •  i  u  •;!  r  .  i  cm i  H 

‘to  ensure  the  sovereignty  of  Romania,  Poland,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes  and  the  Czechoslovak  State  over  the  territories  recognized 
to  each  of  them.”  132 

On  3/16  July  1920  the  Agreement  between  the  Allies  was  con¬ 
cluded  in  Spa,  settling  various  questions  concerning  the  application 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  complementary  understandings  concluded 
with  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria.  Under  that  agreement, 
the  governments  of  the  signatory  states  recognized  that  it  was  in  the 
general  interest  to  settle  between  themselves  various  questions  having 
arisen  through  the  application  of  the  peace  treaties  and  the  comple¬ 
mentary  conventions  concluded  with  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary. 

Article  1  stipulated  that  in  keeping  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  237  of  the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty,  the  sums  received  from 
Germany  as  reparations  were  distrbiuted  as  follows  :  1)  the  British 
Empire  —  22  per  cent  ;  2)  France  —  52  per  cent  ;  3)  Italy  —  10  per 
cent  ;  Japan  —  0.75  per  cent ;  Belgium  —  8  per  cent ;  Portugal  —  0.75 
per  cent.  The  remaining  6.5  per  cent  was  reserved  for  Greece,  Roma¬ 
nia  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  and  for  the 
powers  non-signatory  to  the  Arrangement  admitted  to  the  benefit  of 
the  reparations.  By  virtue  of  Art.  2,  the  lump  sum  received  from 
Austria,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  as  also  the  sums  received  from  Italy, 
Romania,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  and  the 
Czechoslovak  State  in  implementing  the  arrangements  of  10  September 
and  8  December  1919  were  distributed  as  follows  :  1.  one  half  was 
divided  among  the  Allied  governments  mentioned  in  Art.  1  according 
to  the  proportions  established  by  that  article  ;  2.  of  the  other  half 

Italy  received  40  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  was  reserved  for  Greece, 
Romania  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Groats  and  Slovenes  as  also 
for  the  powers  non-signatory  to  the  Arrangement  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  reparations.  Romania  received  1  per  cent  of  this  sum.  I33 

In  the  years  following  the  setting  up  of  the  unitary  national 
state,  an  important  part  of  Romanian  diplomatic  activity  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  establishment  of  good-neighbourhood  relations  with  Soviet 
Russia. 134 

At  the  end  of  1917  and  the  beginning  of  1918  the  relations 
between  Romania  and  Soviet  Russia  worsend  and  diplomatic  relations 
were  severed.  In  this  context,  the  Independent  Soviet  Republic  of 
the  Ukraine  addressed  on  15  February  an  ultimatum  to  the  Romanian 
Government  followed  by  a  series  of  other  notes  (16  March,  1  ' 
12  April,  136  5  May,  137  etc.),  documents  which  did  not  recognize  the 
union  of  27  March  1918.  In  its  answer  of  19  June  1918,  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Government  expressed  its  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  establish- 
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ing  normal  relations  of  collaboration  between  the  two  states,  asses¬ 
sing  that 

‘No  country  can  lead  a  normal  life  without  maintaining  permanent  relations 
with  the  other  countries,  and,  all  the  more  so,  close,  cordial,  good-neighbourly 
relations  with  the  countries  from  which  it  is  separated  by  frontiers.” 138 

On  12  July  1919  V.  I.  Lenin  assessed  that 

”In  all  inimical  states  grow  forces  friendly  to  us.  In  the  small  states  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  countries  such  as  Finland,  Latvia,  Poland,  Romania,  all  attempts  to 
get  together  the  big  and  petty  bourgeoisie  in  the  struggle  against  us  have  met 
with  failure."  139 

The  Romanian  Government’s  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  Western 
Powers’  armed  intervention  in  support  of  Kolchak,  Wrangel  and  other 
v  white”  generals,  the  refusal  to  support  Poland  in  the  war  on  Soviet 
Russia  determined  a  thaw  in  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

Within  that  context,  at  the  beginning  of  1920  both  sides  showed 
their  intention  to  start  bilateral  negotiations  for  grounding  the  Roma¬ 
nian-Soviet  relations  on  normal  juridical  bases.  Noteworthy  is  the 
fact  that  the  very  initiation  of  talks  —  at  a  time  when  the  Great 
Powers  did  not  evqn  dream  of  recognizing  the  Soviet  State  and 
were  conducting  negotiations  with  the  representatives  of  the  Russian 
emigres  and  with  shadow  cabinets  of  the  counter-revolutionaries  — 
illustrated  the  lucidity  of  the  Romanian  ruling  circles  who  considered 
the  existence  of  good  relations  with  the  neighbour  country,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  its  internal  political  system,  an  imperative  for  Romania’s  vital 
interests. 

Romania’s  relationships  with  Soviet  Russia  were  made  clear  by 
Prime  Minister  A.  Vaida-Voevod  in  a  public  statement,  along  the 
following  line  :  Romania  was  not  at  war  with  Russia  and  would  not 
undertake  any  aggressive  action  against  it,  but  would  defend  her  fron¬ 
tiers  with  all  her  forces  ;  as  concerned  Bessarabia,  Romania  considered 
the  problem  as  irrevocably  settled  through  the  will  freely  expressed 
by  the  people  of  that  province  in  October  1917,  January  and  March 
1918,  by  virtue  of  the  right  to  self-determination.  140 

On  31  January  1920,  A.  Vaida-Voevod  mandated  N.  D.  Ciotori 
to  negotiate  with  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Government,  paving 
the  way  for  a  Romanian-Soviet  conference.  Between  9  and  14  Fe¬ 
bruary,  Copenhagen  hosted  talks  between  D.  N.  Ciotori  and  M.  M.  Lit¬ 
vinov,  Soviet  Russia’s  representative.  In  the  name  of  his  Government, 
the  Romanian  delegate  proposed  that  the  agenda  of  the  conference 
should  include  as  a  main  objective  the  Soviet  Government’s  official 
acknowledgement  of  Bessarabia’s  union  with  Romania,  as  well  as  the 
restitution  of  the  Romanian  treasury.  In  the  wake  of  these  discussions, 
on  24  February  1920,  Chicherin,  foreign  affairs  commissary  of  the 
RSSFR,  sent  A.  Vaida-Voevod  a  telegram  reading  : 

“The  Soviet  Government  of  Russia  considers  that  all  litigious  issues  existing 
between  the  two  countries  can  be  settled  through  peace  negotiations  and  that 
all  territorial  questions  can  be  solved  through  good  understanding...”  1,1 

On  26  February  1920,  the  Council  of  Ministers,  attended  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Prezan,  as  well  as  by  Nicolae  Iorga,  P.  Bujor 
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and  I.  Maniu  —  Chairman  of  the  Directing  Council  of  Transylvania  — 
declared  for  normalizing  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia. 142 

On  3  March  1920,  A.  Vaida-Voevod  told  Chicherin  in  reply  that 
he  was  ready  to  accept  “the  proposal  of  entering  peace  negotiations 
and  establishing  peaceful  relations,  advantageous  and  beneficial  for 
both  sides,  through  a  friendly  settlement  of  disputes.”  143  Referring  to 
the  Romanian-Soviet  relationships,  Vaida-Voevod  said  that  : 

“Forced  by  the  developments  and  struggles  taking  place  in  Russia,  Roma¬ 
nia  has  refrained  from  any  interference  in  the  neighbouring  people's  internal 
affairs.”  144 

While  contacts  had  also  been  established  between  the  Romanian 
and  the  Soviet  Government  with  a  view  to  convening  a  conference, 
A.  Vaida-Voevod  was  discharged  from  office  (13  March  1920).  In  the 
new  Cabinet,  chaired  by  General  Avercscu,  the  Foreign  Ministry  was 
entrusted  first  to  Duiliu  Zamfirescu  and  later  to  Take  Ionescu  (May 
1920).  The  Soviet  Government  renewed  its  proposal  for  direct  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  new  Romanian  Cabinet.  Thus,  on  6  August  1920, 
it  addressed  to  the  Romanian  Government  a  peace  note  proposing  the 
convening  of  a  conference,  declaring  that 

“Important  advantages  could  be  obtained  by  both  sides  and  Romania  will 
be  satisfied  with  its  results,  thanks  to  the  possibilities  of  settling  all  disputes 
which  have  cropped  up  between  the  two  sides  through  good  understanding."  ,4> 

In  answer  to  the  Soviet  proposals  for  a  peace  conference,  Take 
Ionescu  declared  that  the  Romanian  Government  considered  itself  bound 
to  the  promise  it  had  given  to  the  Allied  Powers  and  therefore  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  direct  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Government.  On  19  August  the  Soviet  Government  declared  that  the 
only  way  a  treaty  could  be  concluded  with  Russia  lay  in  direct  ne¬ 
gotiations.  “We  are  convinced,”  the  note  read,  “that  these  negotiations 
are  urgently  in  the  interest  of  both  sides.”  146 

In  a  telegram  sent  to  Chicherin  on  8  January  1921,  Take  Ionescu 
pronounced  himself  for  the  convening  of  a  Romanian-Soviet  confe¬ 
rence  asking  the  Soviet  Government  to  notify  the  Romanian  Govern¬ 
ment  in  advance 

“about  those  matters  which...  must  form  the  object  of  negotiations  between 
the  two  countries.”  147 

On  16  January  Chicherin  replied  that 

"The  Soviet  Government  gladly  takes  note  of  Take  Ionescu’s  declaration 
on  the  Romanian  Government’s  peaceful  and  correct  attitude  towards  the  Russian 
and  Ukrainan  Soviet  Republics”  and  assures  it  that  “the  Russian  Republic 
feels  no  hostility  towards  it  and  is  firmly  determined  not  to  infringe  on  the 
peaceful  relations  now  established  between  Russia  and  Romania.” 

Chicherin’s  telegram  underlined  that  the  planned  conference  could 
discuss  the  problems  outstanding  between  Soviet  Russia  and  Romania, 
but  that  the  Soviet  Government 

"is  willing  to  confine  itself  to  settling  the  most  urgent  practical  questions,  such 
as  setting  up  commercial  relations  and  the  navigation  on  the  Dniester.”  148 
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At  the  same  time,  referring  to  Romania’s  stance,  V.  I.  Lenin  showed 
on  6  February  1921  that  : 

“There  are  still  states,  such  as  Romania,  which  never  tried  to  fight  against 
Russia...  It  is  clear  that  if  Romania  did  not  decide  to  start  the  war  at  a  more 
convenient  time,  then  now,  when  we  have  completely  liquidated  Wrangel’s  front, 
it  is  all  the  less  likely  for  her  to  take  such  a  step.”  M9 

The  preliminary  conference  which  was  meant  to  prepare  the  pro¬ 
posed  summit  conference  took  place  in  Warsaw,  in  October  1921.  Dis¬ 
cussions  failed. 

"The  then  Romanian  Cabinet”,  read  a  note  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  “did  not  carry  through  those  negotiations  on  the  one  hand  because  of 
the  French  Government’s  intervention,  and  on  the  other  because  of  their  im¬ 
pression  that  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Government  was  precarious  and  that 
the  title  we  obtained  from  it  would  not  be  ratified  by  the  future  Russian 
government  (Mr  Take  Ioneseu’s  theory  in  1921)  and  finally  because  they  were 
afra;d  that  the  resumption  of  relations  with  the  Soviets  would  intensify  the 
communist  threat  at  home.”  150 

On  28  October  1920,  in  Paris,  the  representatives  of  Britain, 
France,  Italy  and  Japan  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  Romania  on 
the  other,  signed  a  treaty  acknowledging  Romania’s  sovereignty  over 
the  territory  bordered  by  the  Prut,  the  Dniester  and  the  Black  Sea.  151 

The  Paris  Treaty  of  28  October  1920  was  ratified  on  19  May 
1922  by  Britain  and  Romania,  on  11  May  1924  by  France,  on  7  March 
1927  by  Italy  ;  Japan  did  not  ratify  it. 

* 

*  * 


History  demonstrates  that  the  setting  up  of  the  unitary  national 
state  was  not  the  outcome  of  a  combination  of  events.  Highlighting 
the  historical  circumstances  in  which  that  process  was  completed, 
President  Nicolae  Ceau§escu  showed  that  : 

“Historical  developments  most  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  Union  was  not 
the  effect  of  an  accident,  the  outcome  of  favourable  conditions  or  of  agreements 
reached  at  the  negotiating  table,  but  the  result  of  the  broadest  masses’  resolute 
struggle,  an  act  of  profound  national  justice,  the  achievement  of  a  necessary 
concordance  between  objective  reality  and  the  people’s  inalienable  rights,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  nafional  framework  imperatively  demanded  by  those 
realities.  The  peace  treaty  which  was  subsequently  concluded  only  sanctioned 
an  already  accomplished  fact,  the  situation  created  as  a  result  of  the  struggle 
waged  by  the  masses  in  Romania  and  Transylvania,  by  our  entire  people." 132 

The  accomplishment  of  the  Romanian  State's  unity  provided  a 
national  and  socio-economic  framework  for  modern  Romania’s  develop¬ 
ment,  exerting  a  positive  influence  on  the  entire  economic,  political 
and  social  evolution  of  the  country,  ensuring  its  assertion  in  the  inter¬ 
national  arena  as  a  unitary  sovereign  state  animated  by  the  desire 
to  maintain  peace  and  collaboration  among  the  peoples. 
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In  the  perspeetive  of  history,  the  setting  up  of  the  unitary  Roma¬ 
nian  national  state  which  ended  in  1918  and  its  confirmation  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Peace  Conference  highlight  the  fact  that  Romania 
was  not  one  of  the  countries  taking  advantage  of  a  peace  achieved 
through  the  good-will  of  the  winners.  The  creation  of  the  unitary 
Romanian  national  state  was  the  live,  dynamic  expression  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  nation’s  will,  of  the  centuries-old  aspirations  of  a  people  deter¬ 
mined  to  live  united,  free  and  independent  in  the  ancestral  hearth 
where  it  was  born.  The  assertion  and  defence  of  the  country’s  unity 
and  integrity,  the  maintenance  of  the  homeland’s  independence  and 
sovereignty,  identifying  with  the  Romanain  people’  ideals,  continued 
to  mark  out  Romanian  foreign  and  home  policy. 

The  1918  Union  created  favourable  conditions  for  an  indepen¬ 
dent  development,  for  society’s  general  progress,  contributing  to  the 
consolidation  and  expansion  of  the  internal  market,  to  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  Romanian  people’s  economic  and  cultural  resources.  At 
the  same  time  it  opened  prospects  for  a  faster  development  of  the 
country’s  forces  of  production  as  well  as  for  the  intensification  of  the 
-  activity  of  progressive  social  forces,  of  the  revolutionary  working-class 
movement.  As  President  Nicolae  Ceausescu  underscored, 

“The  setting  up  of  the  unitary  national  state  marked  Romania’s  ascent  to 
a  new  stage  of  socio-economic  development,  characterized  by  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  forces  cf  production  and  stepped  up  capitalist  development.”  m 

As  is  known,  the  unitary  Romanian  national  state  included  also 
populations  of  other  nationalities,  without  modifying  Romania’s  uni¬ 
tary  nature,  a  fact  fully  confirmed  by  its  demographic  evolution. 

According  to  the  1930  census,  the  ethnic  structure  of  Romania,  which 
then  had  18,057,074  inhabitants,  was  the  following  :  Romanians  — 
73.0  per  cent,  Hungarians  —  7.1  per  cent ;  Jews  —  4.01  per  cent  ; 

Germans  —  4,0  per  cent  ;  Ukrainians  —  3.2  per  cent  ;  Bulgarians  — 

2.0  per  cent ;  Gagauti  (a  Slavic  population,  ed.)  —  1.4  per  cent ;  Turks 
and  Tatars  —  1.1  per  cent ;  Poles  —  0.3  per  cent ;  Serbs  and  Croats  — 
0.3  per  cent  ;  Greeks  —  0.1  per  cent.  154  The  co-inhabiting  nationalities 
accounted  for  27  per  cent  of  the  country’s  whole  population,  their 
majority  being  settled  in  the  Romanian  territories  which  had  been 

subject  to  foreign  rule  for  a  long  time. 

In  the  following  period  important  bourgeois  reforms  such  as 
universal  suffrage,  the  agrarian,  administrative  and  financial  reforms 
were  adopted.  In  1923  a  new  Constitution  was  adopted,  proclaiming 
the  unitary  nature  of  the  sovereign  and  independent  Romanian  State, 
the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law,  irrespective  of  their  na¬ 
tionality.  These  reforms  had,  however,  limits  inherent  in  the  capitalist 
system.  The  Union  could  not  solve  all  social  and  national  problems,  it 
did  not  meet  all  expectations  of  the  broad  masses  which  fought  for 
better  living  conditions,  for  equal  relations  between  all  citizens  of  the 
country,  irrespective  of  nationality.  The  expectations  of  the  working 
class  could  not  be  fulfilled  in  Romania,  the  same  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  because  a  large  part  of  the  people’s  riches  were  still  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  monopolies,  while  the  ruling  circles,  the  dominant 
classes  which,  under  certain  circumstances  had  played  a  historic  role 
in  social  development,  had  their  limitations  and  at  any  rate  would 
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not  conceive  of  giving  the  power  to  the  people.  The  ruling  classes 
considered  that  the  union  opened  before  them  new  possibilities  of 
strengthening  their  privileges,  of  exploiting  the  masses,  redardless  of 
nationality.  All  this  raised  special  tasks  before  the  progressive  forces, 
before  the  revolutionary  working-class  movement. 

In  her  foreign  relations,  Romania  promoted  a  policy  of  peace 
and  normal  ties  with  all  states,  particularly  with  her  neighbours,  on 
the  basis  of  equality,  the  mutual  observance  of  territorial  integrity  and 
national  sovereignty,  while  militating  for  collective  security,  against 
the  policy  of  territorial  revisions  and  revanchist  wars. 

An  event  of  paramount  importance  for  the  development  of  the 
workers’  movement  and  of  the  other  progressive  forces  in  this  country, 
for  the  struggle  in  defence  of  national  unity,  independence  and  so¬ 
vereignty  was  the  transformation  of  the  Socialist  Party  into  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Communist  Party  in  May  1921.  A  direct  continuer  of  the  party 
created  in  1893,  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  working-class  and  socialist 
movement  of  Romania,  the  Communist  Party  was  to  be,  in  the  new 
historical  conditions,  the  faithful  representative  of  the  interests  of  the 
working  class,  of  the  entire  Romanian  people.  Marvellous  acts  of 
heroism  went  down  in  history  under  the  leadership  of  the  Romanian 
Communist  Party  during  the  revolutionary  struggles  against  capitalist 
exploitation  and  foreign  monopolies,  for  the  homeland’s  independence, 
sovereignty  and  integrity. 

What  the  bourgeois  regime  did  not  and  could  not  achieve  was 
accomplished  through  the  anti-fascist  and  anti-imperialist  revolution 
of  social  and  national  liberation  and  through  the  subsequent  people’s 
democratic  and  socialist  revolution  when  the  people  became  the  real 
masters  of  their  destiny. 

Our  society  ensures  the  continuous  development  of  socialist  de¬ 
mocracy,  the  multilateral  flourishing  of  the  human  personality,  the 
full  assertion  of  the  working  people,  their  free  manifestation  as  the 
interests  of  the  individual  with  those  of  the  whole  community  are 
harmoniously  blended. 

An  historic  achievement  of  the  party  and  state  policy,  promoted 
by  Romania’s  President  Nicolae  Ceau§escu,  is  the  settlement  of  the 
national  question  in  our  country  on  the  basis  of  a  clear,  profoundly 
scientific,  humanist  and  revolutionary  conception  and  through  a  package 
of  political,  economic  and  social  measures,  leading  to  fully  equal  rights 
for  all  working  people,  regardless  of  nationality.  The  Romanian  people 
of  close  to  22  million  includes  over  1,700,000  Magyars  and  Szeklers, 
approximately  350,000  Germans,  Saxons  and  Swabians,  over  34,000 
Serbs,  almost  26,000  Jews,  as  well  as  other  nationalities,  all  in  all 
amounting  to  almost  12  per  cent 155  of  the  whole  population  ;  all 
devote  their  forces  and  capacities  to  the  implementation  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  Communist  Party's  Programme  of  Building  the  Multilaterally 
Developed  Socialist  Society  and  Romania’s  advance  towards  Communism. 

Deriving  lessons  from  their  long  and  hard  struggle  for  national 
unity  and  state  independence,  the  Romanian  people,  who  throughout 
their  history  experienced  the  nefarious  consequences  of  foreign  domi¬ 
nation  and  the  high  price  of  winning  unity  and  freedom,  consistently 
develop  their  friendship  and  collaboration  with  all  socialist  countries, 
with  the  developing  and  non-aligned  states,  with  all  states,  irrespec- 
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tive  of  their  social  system,  staunchly  militating  for  security  and  co¬ 
operation  in  Europe,  for  disarmament,  first  of  all  for  nuclear  disarm¬ 
ament,  for  the  eradication  of  underdevelopment  and  the  implementation 
of  a  new  international  economic  order,  for  the  assertion  of  new  rela¬ 
tions  among  the  states,  for  the  building  of  a  better  and  juster  world 
on  our  planet. 

The  unity  and  cohesion  of  the  entire  people,  of  all  the  coun¬ 
try’s  sons  and  daughters  regardless  of  nationality,  around  the  leading 
political  force  —  the  Romanian  Communist  Party  —  are  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  our  system’s  force  and  lastingness,  the  guarantee  of  the  de¬ 
fence  and  consolidation  of  the  homeland’s  freedom,  independence  and 
sovereignty,  of  the  revolutionary  achievements  obtained  through  the 
whole  people’s  struggle  and  work,  the  token  of  new  splendid  victories 
on  the  road  of  socialism  and  communism. 
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But  the  moment  when  Germany  was  supposed  to  begin  paying  these  war 
damages  coincided  with  a  profound  economic  crisis,  with  great  social  upheavals 
and  with  almost  general  hostility  to  the  peace  imposed.  That  is  why  the  German 
Government  declared  it  was  unable  to  comply  with  that  obligations.  The  French, 
who  had  put  out  the  greatest  claims,  also  proved  the  most  intransigent  as  to 
the  non-observance  of  the  payment  obligations.  The  solution  found  was  the 
occupation  by  French  and  Belgian  troops  of  the  Ruhr  industrial  region  —  an 
action  which  yielded  no  positive  results  for  the  occupants,  but  on  the  contrary, 
brought  about  further  tensions  in  international  relations,  and  the  asumption  of 
the  initiative  by  the  Anglo-Americans  in  settling  French-German  relations  re¬ 
garding  war  reparations.  The  results  was  the  Dawes  Plan,  worked  out  and 
implemented  in  1924.  It  indicated  the  means  and  sources  for  payment,  the 
annuities  for  1924 — 1928,  the  stabilization  of  the  mark,  and  international  control 
over  the  issues  of  the  German  bank.  It  was  only  a  provisional  solution. 

When  it  expired,  new  consultations  were  necessary  among  financial  ex¬ 
perts,  as  well  as  the  drawing  up  of  a  new  plan,  again  under  North-American 
patronage,  The  Young  Plan. 

Its  period  of  application  should  have  been  very  long,  but  it  was  very 
brief.  In  1931,  deeply  affected  by  economic  crisis,  Germany  requested  a  post¬ 
ponement  for  the  payment  of  damages.  President  Hoover  interceded  with  the 
British  and  French  and  complied  with  the  German  request.  At  the  world 
economic  conference  held  at  Lausanne  in  1932,  the  remaining  German  debts 
were  cancelled.  One  of  the  heaviest  obligations  imposed  on  Germany  thus 
disappeared. 

In  order  to  enlighten  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers  on  the 
justification  of  Romania’s  territorial  claims,  the  Romanian  delegation  held  un¬ 
official  talks  with  a  number  of  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers,  including 
the  heads  of  those  states.  In  a  memorandum  of  22  April  1919  to  President 
Wilson,  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  pointed  out  Romania’s  role  in  South-East  Europe  and 
the  Romanian  people’s  love  of  peace  and  progress.  Subsequently  he  emphasized 
the  arguments  entitling  the  Romanian  people  to  the  territories  united  to  cur 
homeland  :  “In  the  past,  Romania  was  preoccupied  with  reconciling  this  love 
of  peace  to  love  of  freedom  not  only  for  herself,  but  also  for  all  her  neighbours. 
It  was  on  her  friendly  territory  that  Greek  independence  was  born  in  1821,  it 
was  her  army  that  contributed  to  the  making  of  Bulgaria  and  to  the  setting 
up  of  the  Balkan  states  (...)  It  was  also  in  Romania  that  asylum  was  granted  (...) 
to  both  ObrenoviC  and  KarageorgieviC,  as  well  as  to  some  statesmen  among 
whom  Mr.  Pasic”.  Reverting  to  Romania’s  demands,  the  Romanian  prime  mi¬ 
nister  stated  :  "Romania  requires  all  neighbour  states  to  show  the  same  mode¬ 
ration  and  to  make  the  same  sacrifices  in  the  interest  of  peace,  of  the  peoples’ 
free  development  and  of  Europe’s  economic  progress”. 
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the  representatives  of  political  life,  General  Petin,  French  military  attach^  in 
Romania,  wrote  the  following  in  a  report  to  the  French  Ministry  of  War  :  “The 
Note  of  the  Supreme  Council  which  invited  Romania  to  sign  the  Peace  Treaty 
with  Austria  without  qualifications  and  within  eight  days  was  handed  over  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers  in  Bucharest  on  Monday  24  November. 

“Although  the  text  was  already  known  —  General  Coanda  brought  it 

along  from  Paris  —  its  official  delivery  aroused  the  keenest  emotion  here. 

“Naturally  enough,  the  Liberal  Party,  which  for  the  last  four  months  had 
adopted  the  ‘resistance  policy’  as  a  platform,  immediately  unleashed  the  cam¬ 
paign.  In  its  opinion,  the  note  impairs  the  dignity  of  Romania,  who  is  adressed 
as  a  genuine  enemy.  Yet  it  is  in  vain,  for  she  will  not  take  fright  at  threats, 

she  has  ensured  her  means  of  subsistence  out  of  her  own  resources,  etc...”  The 

Liberal  Party  tries  to  influence  also  the  opinion  of  the  other  parties  represented 
in  Parliament,  which  having  but  recently  joined  it,  seem  more  accessible  to 
its  action. 

“This  attitude  of  the  Liberal  Party  is  logical,  it  is  no  novelty  because 
behind  Mr.  Bratianu,  its  leader,  this  party  has  accumulated  —  as  regards  the 
Entente  —  the  tactical  errors  which  have  brought  Romania  in  the  current 
impasse.  Moreover,  what  is  essential,  is  to  know  what  will  be  the  attitude  of  the 
other  Parliamentary  fractions. 

“If,  to  conclude,  I  may  express  the  purely  French  viewpoint,  we  must 
deplore  the  fact  that  the  brutalities  and  clumsy  actions  of  our  allies  —  both 
American  and  British  —  have  led  to  the  current  situation.  For  the  last  four 
months,  misunderstandings  have  accumulated.  The  French  press,  believing  it 
could  adopt  an  attitude  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  French  Government, 
has  no  longer  facilitated  a  rapprochement.  Indeed,  the  extreme  Romanophilia 
in  which  it  has  indulged  has  doubtless  maintained  France  very  much  in  favour 
of  public  opinion  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  sentiment  has  estranged  Roma¬ 
nian  public  opinion,  giving  it  the  illusion  that  Romania  could  act  according 
to  her  own  will  and  could  indefinitely  circumvent  the  decision  of  the  Entente. 

“Today  the  awakening  is  rather  brutal.  We  shall  lose  everything  if  Roma¬ 
nia  fails  to  sign  and  if  she  breaks  with  the  Entente,  because  here  the  latter 
is  particularly  France.  We  have  been  working  here  for  three  years,  with  our 
money,  with  our  soldiers,  and  with  our  diplomats  ;  we  have  earned  an  incomparable 
place,  envied  by  our  allies.  The  day  my  allied  missions  leave  Bucharest,  the 
Americans  and  the  British  will  shake  hands  seeing  the  French  mission  among 
them.  As  regards  the  Italians  they  will  alreadv  take  some  precautions.  Their 
rrinisler  and  their  military  attache  here  will  hardly  miss  the  opportunity  to 
state  that  ‘Italy  sides  with  Romania,  and  she  has  but  ostensibly  signed  the 
note’.  Moreover,  Italy  hopes  to  recover  what  we  lose. 

“Therefore,  we  must  try  the  impossible  in  order  to  avoid  this  dissension, 
if  need  be  let  us  offer  Romania  the  means  to  save  appearances  and,  when 
she  signs,  let  us  continue  to  show  her  that,  whenever  she  proves  reasonable, 
she  can  find  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  support  with  us,  very  much  as  in 
the  past”  (ASB,  the  collection  of  microfilms  from  France,  rbll  176,  photos  243 — 250, 
cf.  note  71). 
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99  Ibidem,  pp.  495 — 490.  The  text  transmitted  to  the  French  ambassador 
in  Bucharest  pointed  out  :  “As  head  of  the  Romanian  Government,  I  am  re¬ 
presenting  the  assurances  already  given.  The  Romanian  Government  shall  sign 
the  Peace  Treaty  with  Austria,  which  (as  a  matter  of  principle)  includes  adhe¬ 
sion  to  the  Minorities  Treaty  and  gives  full  powers  in  this  sense  to  its  dele¬ 
gation  at  the  Peace  Conference.  The  Romanian  Government  is  resolved  to  deepen 
and  promote  the  relations  of  alliance  between  Romania  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  on  the  other”.  (ASB,  the  collection  of  micro¬ 
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gua,  Panama,  Poland,  Portugal,  the  Serbian-Croatian-Slovenian  Kingdom  and 
Czechoslovakia  —  on  the  one  hand  —  and  Austria  on  the  other.  The  following 
stipulations  regarded  Romania  : 

“...Article  59.  As  far  as  she  is  concerned,  Austria  renounces  in  Romania's 
favour  all  rights  and  titles  to  the  portion  of  the  former  duchy  of  Bucovina 
this  side  of  Romania’s  frontiers  as  they  will  be  established  subsequently  by 
the  main  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

“...Article  60.  Romania  adheres  to  the  insertion  in  a  treaty  with  the  main 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  of  the  stipulations  those  powers  will  consider 
necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  Romania  who 
differ  from  the  majority  of  the  population  through  their  race,  language  or 
religion.  Moreover,  Romania  adheres  to  the  insertion  in  a  treaty  with  the 
main  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  of  the  stipulations  these  powers  will  con¬ 
sider  necessary  in  order  to  protect  free  transit  and  an  equitable  regime  for  the 
trade  of  the  other  nations. 

“Article  61.  The  proportion  and  nature  of  the  financial  duties  of  the 
former  Empire  of  Austria  which  Romania  shall  have  to  shoulder  for  the  ter¬ 
ritory  entering  under  her  sovereignty  shall  be  established  in  keeping  with 
article  203,  Part  IX  (financial  clauses)  of  the  present  Treaty...”  (Alexandru 
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the  present  Treaty  or  through  any  other  treaties  concluded  with  a  view  to 
settling  the  current  issues  —  as  belonging  to  Romania.  Article  46.  Within  15  days 
of  this  Treaty’s  coming  into  force,  a  Commission  will  be  set  up,  made  up 
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nection  with  Romania  there  were  the  following  stipulations  :  “Article  27.  The 
frontiers  of  Bulgaria  shall  be  established  as  follows  :  With  Romania,  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Danube  —  the  frontier  as  it  was  on  1  August  1914.  From 
there  up  to  the  place  where  the  Timor  flows  into  the  Danube  ;  the  principal  navi¬ 
gable  part  of  the  Danubp  upstream...  Article  143.  Bulgaria  renounces  every  ad¬ 
vantage  resulting  for  her  from  stipulations  of  the  1918  treaties  of  Bucharest 

and  Brest-Litovsk,  as  well  as  from  the  complementary  treaties  and  conventions. 
Articie  171.  Bulgaria  acknowledges  as  being  and  remaining  repealed  all  treaties, 
conventions  or  agreements  concluded  by  her  before  1  August  1914,  or  from 
that  day  up  to  the  enforcement  of  the  present  Treaty,  with  Russia  or  with 
any  State  or  Government  whose  territory  used  to  be  part  of  Russia,  as  well 
as  with  Romania  after  15  August  1916  and  up  to  the  coming  into  force  of  this 
Treaty...”  (Alexandru  Vianu,  etc.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  37 — 38). 

131  I.  Saftioc,  I.  Cirtina,  Romania  fi  problema  strimtorilor  (Romania  and 
the  Straits  Issue),  Editura  $tiintifica,  Bucharest,  1974,  pp.  90—91. 

132  A.  Vianu,  etc.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  40  ,  42. 

133  I.  Ionascu,  etc.,  op.  cit.,  p.  446. 

134  DVPSSR,  Vol.  I,  pp.  248—249  ;  M.  Mu$at,  Ion  Ardeleanu,  Viafa  politico 
in  Romania  1918 — 1921,  pp.  45 — 49. 

135  RMFA  Archives,  Stock  71 /USSR,  file  131. 

136  Ibidem,  telegram  of  16  March  1918. 

137  Ibidem,  pp.  4 — 6,  note  No.  2928,  Kiev,  5  May  1918. 

'3®  Ibidem,  Vol.  133,  p.  21. 
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139  V.  I.  Lenin,  Opete  complete  (Complete  Works,  Romanian  edition),  Vol.  38, 
Editura  Politica,  Bucharest,  1966,  p.  89. 

140  v.  V.  Tillea,  op.  cit.,  pp.  92 — 133. 

141  RMFA  Archives,  USSR  Stock,  relations  with  Romania,  1920,  file  22. 
Cf.  also  Dokumenty  vneshnei  politiki  SSSR,  Vol.  II,  Moscow,  1958,  p.  350. 

in  N.  Iorga,  Memorii  (Memoirs),  Vol.  II,  pp.  345 — 346  ;  RMFA  Archives, 
Vol.  42,  Special  Files,  telegram  4035  of  27  February  1920. 

143  Dokumenty  vneshnei  politiki  SSSR,  Vol.  II,  p.  403  ;  cf.  also  RMFA 
Achives,  the  above-mentioned  file,  document  20. 

144  Ibidem. 

445  RMFA  Archives,  Stock  71,  1920 — 1944,  Poland,  Vol-  84,  The  History  of 
Romanian-Polish  Relations,  1919 — 1939,  chapter  I,  page  3. 

i4G  Dokumenty  vneshnei  politiki  SSSR,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  83. 

hi  Ibidem. 

443  DVPSSR,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  310—312. 

449  V.  I.  Lenin,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  42,  1968,  pp.  1327—1328. 

15°  Archives  of  the  C.C.  of  the  R.C.P.,  collection  No.  103. 

454  I.  Iona$cu,  etc.,  op.  cit.,  p.  452. 

452  It  is  common  knowledge  that  Soviet  Russia  was  not  present  at  the 
Peace  Conference  and  in  March  1920  the  Allies  recognized  Romania’s  full  rights 
to  Bessarabia.  For  that  province  a  special  document  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
in  Paris  in  October  1920,  which  was  subsequently  ratified  by  the  signatory 
powers  :  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan.  The  United  States  of  America, 
although  represented  at  the  1919  Peace  Conference  at  the  highest  level  by  Pre¬ 
sident  Wilson  himself,  did  not  sign  any  treaty  of  the  Paris-Versailles  system. 
That  is  why  the  document  of  28  October  1920  does  not  include  the  American 
signature  either.  For  that  reason,  as  well  as  because  of  the  frequent  declara¬ 
tions  of  American  officials  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  afterwards,  to  the  effect 
that  nothing  could  be  decided  regarding  the  legacy  of  the  former  Czarist  Empire 
without  the  participation  of  representatives  of  the  Moscow  Government,  it  has 
often  been  asserted  that  the  United  States  failed  to  recognize  Bessarabia’s 
union  to  Romania.  Two  documents  recently  discovered  at  Hyde  Park  demonstrate 
that  the  situation  was  different.  Here  is  the  content  of  these  documents  : 

1.  State  Secretary  Cordell  Hull’s  Memorandum  of  12  April  1923  for  President 
F.  D.  Roosevelt  : 

Several  times  in  previous  years  the  Government  of  Romania  has  tried 
to  obtain  recognition  from  Washington  of  Bessarabia’s  union.  That  province  — 
part  of  Czarist  Russia  —  proclaimed  its  independence  on  2  December  1917,  and 
on  27  March  1918,  its  union  to  Romania.  Through  the  1920  Treaty  (Paris,  28  Oc¬ 
tober),  all  Powers  recognized  Bessarabia’s  union  to  Romania,  with  the  exception 
of  the  USSR  ;  Japan  has  failed  to  ratify  it.  As  regards  the  United  States,  in 
1920  it  declared  it  did  not  accept  recognition  of  Bessarabia’s  union  without 
Soviet  Russia  being  consulted.  In  the  meantime,  Cordell  Hull  continued,  the 
United  States  has  de  facto  recognized  Bessarabia’s  Union  among  other  ways, 
through  that  the  American  Consulate  in  Bucharest  granted  visas  for  Romanian 
citizens  from  the  territory  between  the  Prut  and  the  Dniester.  After  attentively 
examining  the  situation,  Cordell  Hull  considered  that  the  United  State  could 
give  up  the  doctrine  expressed  in  1920  and  concluded  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
American  Administration  ought  to  recognize  the  de  facto  situation. 

In  support  of  his  solution,  Hull  offered  a  formula  :  the  immigration  quotas 
provided  from  1  July  1933  should  omit  Bessarabia,  specifying  Romania  alone. 
Therefore,  Romania  and  Bessarabia  used  to  mentioned  separately  before  that 
date.  The  State  Secretary  concluded  that  the  proposal  made  would  spell  pre¬ 
cisely  the  de  facto  recognition  of  Bessarabia’s  belonging  to  the  Romanian  Siate. 

On  15  April  1933,  President  Roosevelt  inked  the  decision  “approved”  on 
the  bottom  left  corner  of  the  Memorandum  (The  F.  D.  Roosevelt  Library,  Offi¬ 
cial  File  428  /Rumania,  no.  page  specified) 

2.  Document  of  15  May  1933  :  after  justifications  similar  to  those  in  the  12  April 
1933  Memorandum  for  the  President,  on  the  basis  of  the  President’s  decision, 
Cordell  Hull  establishes  the  elimination  of  the  word  Bessarabia  from  the  quotas 
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for  immigration  into  the  USA,  from  1  July  1933.  the  respective  quota  being 
integrated  into  that  for  Romania.  In  that  way  Washington  —  as  considered 
by  the  American  diploma L  himself  —  gave  an  official  recognition  to  Bessarabia’s 
union  to  Romania. 

It  therefore  results  that  any  allegation  to  the  effect  that  after  1933  the 
USA  failed  to  recognize  Bessarabia’s  union  to  Romania  is  groundless  (The 
F.  D.  Roosveelt  Library,  Hyde  Park,  Official  File  428/Rumania,  no  page  specified). 

553  Nicolae  Ceau$escu,  Romania  pe  drumul  construirii  societ&fii  socialiste 
multilateral  dezvoltate  (Romania  On  the  Way  of  Building-up  the  Multilaterally 
Developed  Society),  Vol.  17,  Editura  Politics,  Bucharest,  1979,  p.  275. 

154  Ibidem,  Vol.  14,  Editura  Politics,  Bucharest,  1977,  p.  42. 

155  Anuarul  statistic  al  Rom&niei  1930,  capitolul  "Populafia"  (Romania's 
Statistical  Yearbook  1930,  the  Chapter  on  Population). 

1£fi  Anuarul  statistic  al  R.  S.  Romdnia  (The  Statistical  Yearbook  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania),  1980. 
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Bosch,  Gimpera,  P.  89 
Botev,  Khristo  311,  321 
Botezat,  Alexandru  445 
Botka,  Captain  —  705 
Botoran,  Constantin  —  728,  781,  782 
Bouillon,  Franklin  —  636 
Bowen,  Francis  —  271 
Bracciolini,  Poggio  —  176,  200 
Brancovic,  Gheorghe  —  174 
Brancovic,  Sava  —  169 
Brandsch,  Rudolf  —  417 
Brani?te,  Valeriu  —  374,  419,  420,  426,  428, 
453,  454,  679,  733 
Bra?hevan,  M.  —  726 
Branistcanu,  Paul  —  664 
Bratasanu,  Pavel  —  592,  612,  730 
Bratianu,  Constantin  (Dinu)  —  781 
Bratianu,  Dimitrie  —  263,  276,  339 
Bratianu,  Gheorghe,  I.  —  96,  223-225,. 

237,  455,  736,  783 

Bratianu,  Ion,  C.  -  267,  272,  304,  316,  322, 
323,  332,  337,  369,  370,  375,  442,  444,. 
455 

Bratianu,  Ion  1.  C.  —  346,  359,  478,  479, 
481,  484-486,  490,  492-494,  498.  502, 
507,  505-508,512,  523-531,  5  3-539, 

542-545,  549,  555,  556,  559,  5.6  578, 
580,  584-587,  598,  604-606,  611,  .01, 
715,  717,  721-723,  735,  746-  748,  705- 
751,  754-756,  757,  759,  760,  765,  .66, 
781-784 

Bratianu,  Vintila  —  539,  584 
Brediceanu,  C.  —  427 
Brcdiceanu,  Caius  —  696,  781 
Briand,  Aristide  —  525,  527,  535,  546,  568, 
771 

Brissot,  Jacques,  Pierre  —  212 
Brincoveanu,  Constantin  —  169,  175,  177,,. 
179,  183,  185,  233 

Bro$teanu,  Ernest,  General  —  624,  625 
Brote,  Eugen  —  450,  451 
Brussilov,  General  —  537,  548 
Brutus  —  37,  38 
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Buccs  General  —  204 
Buena  80 

Budai,  1‘eleauu,  It  i  -  21 7,  219 
Bugoreanu,  loan,  ,\l.  —  370 
Buicliu,  Captain  —  729 
Bujor,  P  -  775 
Bujac,  Colonel  —  564,  609 
Hulei,  Ion  —  540,  542,  544.  607 
Bunea,  A.  —  373,  374 
Buol  283,  292 

Buonaccorsi,  Filippo,  C  iliir.iachus  —  125, 
126,  144,  229 

Burebista  -  29,  33-39,  65,  85,  90,  91 

Burghele  —  601 

Burian,  Stehpen,  Baron  —  510,  588,  612 

Buricescu  —  647 

Burlacu,  I.  —  544 

Burton,  Ralph  H.  —  759 

Bussche,  von  dem  —  494,  562,  590 

Buschmann,  Andreas  708 

Bu$e,  Constantin  —  780 

Butariu,  Miron  730 

Buteanu,  Ion  —  271 

Buzdugan,  I.  625,  639 

Biilow,  Bernhard  —  338,  374 

C 

Caesar  —  36-38 
Cahcn,  C.  —  98 
Calafeteanu,  Ion  —  541 
Callimachi,  Scarlat  200,  288,  432 

Calquhoun,  Robert  309 

Caloian  (Kaloyanni)  —  84,  98 
Calota  161 
Gambon,  Ilcnri  —  724 
Gambon,  Paul  —  492 
Campus,  Eliza  -  378,  540,  542,  732 
Canana,  E.  —  612 
Gancicov,  Th.  V.  -  608,  613 
Candiani  —  667 
Candiuno-Popescu,  Al.  —  320 
Canning,  Stadford  —  433 
Canunius,  Rufus  —  50 
Gantacuzin  (Cantacuzenus),  Family  —  173 
Cantacuzino,  Contantin  —  173,  233 
Gantacuzino,  C.,  Pajcanu  —  486,  549 
Cantacuzino,  D.  —  261 
Gantacuzino,  Gheorghe  —  186 
Gantacuzino,  Grigore  513 
Cantacuzino,  Ion  (John)  117,  496,  516, 
518,  523,  664,  770 
Gantacuzino,  Leon  —  612 
Gantacuzino,  Mihai  —  190,  232,  516 
Gantacuzino,  Nicolae  —  287,  289,  290,  479 
Cantacuzino,  §erban  168,  169,  171,  186,  232 
Cantemir,  Antioh  (Antiochus)  —  187 
Gantemir,  Constantin  —  169,  179,  437 
Cantemir,  Dimitrie  (Demetrius)  —  169,  174, 
177,  183-187,  190,  203,  218,  219,  233,  432 
Cap-tear  —  646 
Capodistia.  Count  —  201,  434 
Caprivi,  von  —  340,  374,  401 
Caracalla— 58 
Caracostca,  G.  —  781 
Cara f fa,  General  —  180 


Garagea,  Ion,  Gheorghe,  Prince  —  200 
Caragea,  Mihail,  Ban  —  156 
Caragiale,  Ion,  Luca  —  343 
Carcopino,  Jerome  —  55,  93 
Cardona,  General  —  567 
Careini,  Mac  Antonio  —  286 
Garlgren,  W.  M.  -  376 

Carol  (Charles)  l  de  Hohcnzollern,  King  — 
-  310,  311,  316,  317,  320,  322,  339,  346, 
349,  355,  358-360,  371,  372,  378, 
405,  443,  449,  476,  478,  479,  484, 
486,  492,  495,  498,  499,  501,  541 
Carol  II  de  Hohenzoilcrn  —  647 
Carp,  Petre,  P.  -  485,  486,  509,  513,  521, 
549,  588,  597-600,  602 
Casimir  IV,  Jagello,  King  —  114,  125,  144 
Cassius,  Dion  —  18,  32,  34,  37-39,  41-45, 
47-49,  89,  91,  92 
Casso,  brothers  437 
Casso,  Jjtefan  —  437 
Castaldo  —  145 
Catargiu,  Costin  —  288-291 
Catargiu,  L.  —  332,  664 
Cavedia,  George  —  612 
Cazaban,  Alex.  —  628 
Cazacliu,  Vladimir  —  628 
Cazacu,  P.  —  725,  726 
Gazan,  Gheorghe,  Nicolae  —  373,  374,  732 
Gazimir,  Costache  —  263 
C3de re ,  Victor  —  545 
CSianul-Cajoni,  loan  (John)  —  109,  174 
Cillinescu,  Dimitrie  —  318 
C;lli man,  I.  Asen  —  86 
Gazanisteanu,  Constantin  —  231,  364,  365, 
472,  474,  608,  610 
C3mpineanu,  Ion  —  253,  257 
CartinS,  Iulian  —  786 

Ceau?escu,  Ilie  -  222  ,  228  ,  232,  364,  365, 
370,  371,  377 

Ceau$escu,  Nicolae  —  51,  61,  75,  92,  95,  96 
118,  130,  132,  162,  225,  227,  231,  261, 
274,  318,  321,  329-331,  365,  371, 

373,  474,  549,  565,  607,  609,  720,  736, 
777-779,  788 
Cecil,  Hugh  —  666 
Cecil,  R.,  Lord  —  592 
Gelebi,  Evlya  —  137 
Cerchez,  Mihail  -  317,  318,  320 
Cerghedean,  M.  —  362 
Cernat,  Alexandru  —  317,  318 
Cernoevici,  Arsenie,  Patriarch  —  422 
Chalcocondylas,  Laonic  —  139,  229 
Charles  I,  Hapsburg,  Emperor  —  563,  585, 
669,  676 

Charles  V  (Carol  Quintus)  —  134 
Charles,  Robert  ol  Anjou  —  98,  111-113, 
115,  223,  554 

Gherestesiu,  Victor  —  238,  364-366 
Chernyshevski,  N.  G.  —  286,  299,  369 

Chichagov,  Pavel,  Amiral  —  197,  236,  241 
Chicherin,  G.  V.  -  627,  720,  770,  775 
Chinezu,  Pavel  —  421 
Chirca,  F.  —  371 
Cholnoki,  Jeno  —  128,  227 
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Choniates,  Nicolas  —  98 
Chotek,  Sofia,  Duchess  of  Hohemberg— 476 
Christi,  Vladimir  —  613 
Chru  Sevan,  P.  —  441 
Chryssostom,  Dion  —  38,  45,  92 
Chuzbinski,  Afanasiev,  A.  S.  —  440 
Ciachir,  Nicolae  —  232,  370 
Cicala,  Ion  -  372 
Cichindeal  —  220 
Cihodaru,  Constantin  —  228 
Ciobanul,  Mircea(Mircea,the  Shepherd)— 145 
Ciobanu,  Radu,  $tcfan  —  233 
Ciobanu,  fjtefan  454,  725,  726 
Cioc,  M.  -  556,  607 
Cioranescu,  Alexandru  —  230 
Ciordas,  I.  —  671,  694 
Ciotori,  N.  I).  —  775 
Cipariu,  Tirnotci  —  303 
Ciser,  Iosif  468,  696 
Ciulai,  Vasile  —  181 
Cizek,  E,  —  92 
Cimpeanu,  Ion  -  642 
Ctmpian,  Bucur  —  182 
Cincea,  P.  -  372,  373 
Cindea,  Virgil  ~  222,  451 
Clarendon  —  283,  294,  296 
Claudius,  Maximus,  Tiberius  —  49 
Claudius  II,  Emperor  —  59 
Claverius,  Filippus  —  139 
Clemrnceau,  Georges  —  402,  406,  566,  569, 
578,  605,  640,  721,  744,  746,  750,  754, 
766.  783 

Clement  VI,  Pope  108 
Cleopatra  38 
Clerk,  G.  737 

Clopotcl,  Ion  -  731,  732,  734-  736 
Closea  (loan  Oarga)  208  ,  210  ,  212  ,  213, 

515,  693,  709 
Clovis,  I,  King  74 

Coanda,  Constantin,  General  —  353,  600, 
611,  686,  712,  747,  751,  762,  772,  784 
Cocea,  N.  D.  -  592,  594 
Cocea,  General  —  612 
Cociu,  M.  —  371 
Codreanu,  Mihail  —  628 
Cole scu,  Vartic,  C.  -  229,  234 
Coltor  —  781 

Colquhoun,  Robert  —  309 
Columbeanu,  Sergiu  —  97 
Cojocaru,  1.,  Captain  —  619 
Cojocaru,  Teodosic  —  625 
Coman,  Ion  370 
Comnen,  Alexis,  I.  —  83,  179 
Comnena,  Ana  —  83,  98 
Comnenul,  Manuel  1.  —  33 
Comosicus  —  38 
Com$a,  Eugen  —  88,  89 
Cornea,  M.  —  96 
Conachi,  Costache  —  288 
Conea.  Ion  —  223 
Conrad,  Franz  —  498,  509, 

Constantin  the  Great  —  57,  73,  119 
Constantin,  King  of  Greece  —  509 
Constantinescu,  Alecu  —  467,  471,  485 
Constantinescu,  Alexandru  —  486 
Constantinescu- Ia?i,  Petre  —  632 


Constantinescu,  Miron  —  376,  732 

Constantinescu,  N.  A.  —  223 

Constantinescu,  N.  N.  —  372,  608 

Constantiniu,  Florin  —  222 

Constantinus,  Tiberius  —  73 

Conta,  Vasile  —  263 

Coodligc  —  707 

Cooper,  John  —  654 

Copoiu,  Nicolae  —  363,  369,  473,  732 

Cordell,  Hull  -  787 

Cordo?,  Nicolae  —  452 

Coresi,  Deacon  —  141 

Corfus,  I.  —  230 

Corillus  —  38 

Coroneantsy,  Moisc  —  77 

Corvian,  N.  —  370 

Corvin,  Ion  —  421 

Corvinus,  Matthias  (Hunyad)  —  63, 

94,  136,  143,  176,  200 
Gosma,  Aurcl  —  694 
Cosma,  Parthenie  —  664 
Coson  —  38 

Costa-Foru,  G.  G.  551,  742 
Costache,  Veniamin  432 
Costachi,  I.upu  —  597,  600 
Costachel,  Valeria  —  236 
Coslescu-Comaneanu,  C.  —  485,  664 
Costin,  Miron  -  124,  134,  157,  171,  172, 
173,  175,  228,  231,  233 
Costinescu,  Emil  —  486,  594 
Cosbuc,  George  —  343,  519 
Cothclas  27 
Cotiso  —  38,  39 
Cotru?,  Aron  —  642 
Cotruf,  Ion  —  318,  320 
Cotru(a,  Alexandru  —  437 
Cotruia,  Carol  —  437 
Coutouley,  G.  de  —  334 
Crassus,  Licinius,  M.  —  36,  39 
Crawford,  Lord  —  768 
Creanga  —  781 
Cretu,  loan  —  467 
Cristea,  Ilie  —  700 
Cristescu,  Gh.  -  471,  485,  632 
Cristescu,  Colonel  —  353 
Cristi,  C.  —  436 
Cristi,  loan  —  437 
Cri$an,  Constantin  -  747,  781 
Crisan,  Ghcorghe  —  208,  696 
Cri$an,  Hora^iu,  I.  —  90,  91 
Crisan,  Marcu,  Giurgiu  —  208,  210,  212, 
213,  515,  693,  709 
Criton  -  19,  89 
Crowe,  E.  —  737 
Cruceana,  Pavel,  loan  —  223 
Cruppi,  Jean  —  663 
Csaky,  Albin  338,  405,  411 
Csaky,  Imre  —  785 
Csaky,  Istvan,  Count  —  160 
Cserei,  Michael  —  168,  180,  215 
Csusky,  $te fan  —  768 
Csutak,  Major  —  271 
Cup?a,  Ion  —  225,  608 
Curius,  loan  —  263 
CurticSpeanu,  V.  —  376 
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Curtius,  Rufus,  Q.  —  90 
Curtopassi  —  340,  341,  407 
Curzon,  Lord  —  783 
Cuj;ui,  Ghifa  —  254 
Cuza,  A.  C.  —  574 

Cuza,  Al.  loan  —  262,  263,  275,  285,  293, 
300-310,  369,  378,  436,  454,  457, 

460,  479,  482,  483,  489,  494,  499,  501 
508,  513,  522,  703 
Cyril  —  74 

Cyril,  Grand  Duke  —  524 
Czernin,  Ottokar  —  355-357,  359-361,  533, 
541,  548,  563,582,  583,  586,  588-590, 
598,  600,  611,  627,  740 

D 

Dabija,  Voivode  —  174,  175 

Dabija,  G.  A.  —  378 

Daicoviciu,  Constantin  —  93  94,  732 

Daicoviciu,  Hadrian  —  91,  92 

Damian,  Vasile  —  392 

Dan  II  -  447 

Dancovici,  M.  —  612 

Dandea,  Emil,  A.  —  705,  734 

Dancff,  Stoian  —  350 

Danielopol,  George  —  574,  747 

Danov,  C.  —  89 

Danville  —  64 

Dapyx  —  38 

Darius,  1  —  18,  27,  37 

Da fjcovici,  Nicolae  —  782,  784 

Davidescu,  M.  —  93 

Davignon,  J.  -  417,  510,  511,  515 

Dascalescu,  Stefan,  Scarlat  —  362 

Deac.  Augustin  —  452,  473,  732-735 

Deak,  Ferencz  —  391 

Dcak,  Imre  —  366 

Decebalus  -  37,  38,  40-49,  65,  77,  85,  92 
Decei,  Aurel  -  97,  223,  225,  230 
Deceneus  —  37 
Degrassi,  A.  —  92 
Decuseara,  E.  C.  —  610 
Delacroix,  E.,  Historian  —  138 
Delavrancea-Stafanescu,  Barbu  —  343,  492, 
496,  497,  ’  512,  516-518,  522,  552,  594, 
607 

Delease  —  492 

Delevaud,  Louis,  Clares- Marie  —  709 
Deleu,  Victor  648,  696 
Deli,  llasan  —  151 
Deli,  Marcu  —  152 
Demblin,  Count  —  600,  601,  733 
Dementicev,  A.  A.  —  623 
Demeny,  Lajos  —  229 
Demetriu,  Radu,  Bishop  —  695 
Demian,  J.  A.  —  207 
Demostenes  —  20,  89 
Densu$ianu,  N.  —  237,  413,  702 
Derby,  Lord  —  667 
Derussi,  G.  —  667 

Derzhavin,  N.  S.  —  20,  28,  37,  49,  55, 
89-91,  93 

Deschanel,  Paul  —  344,  663 
Desev  —  113 


Desinas,  Bey  —  151 

Despot,  Voda  (loan,  lancu,Eraclid)  —  145.. 
153,  175,  229 

Desprez,  Hyppolyte  —  254 
Diaconu,  Gheorghe  —  95,  96 
Diaconu,  Petre  —96,  225 
Diamandy,  C.  —  480,  492  ,  493,  498  ,  506, 
523,  530,  539,  541,  579,  664,  747,  762 
Diamant,  Th.  —  457 
Dicescu,  Die.,  I.  —  614 
Dicescul,  P.  V.  —  445 
Dicomes  —  38 
Diegis  —  43 

Dimitrie  (Demetrius)  —  83 

Dimitriev,  P.  G.  —  191,  235 

Dimitriu,  V.  —  612,  664 

Dimova,  Veselina  -  308,  370 

Diner,  Dimes,  J.  —  410,  452 

Diodorus,  Siculus  (of  Sicily)  —  25,  28,  891 

Dionysius  —  113 

Dissescu,  Constantin,  C.  —  353,  486 
Diurpaneus  (Duras)  —  38,  40,  41 
Djuvara,  Mircea  —  609,  781 
Dlugosz,  Jan  -  120,  132,  136,  143,  144, 
227 

Dmowski,  Roman  —  663 

Dobrescu-Arges,  C.  —  331 

Dobrescu-Prahova,  C.  —  497 

Dobroliubov,  N.  A.  —  286,  299,  369 

Dobo,  Remus  —  679 

Dobrotici  —  224 

Dobrotija  —  117 

Dobus,  teacher  —  646 

Doda,  Traian  —  426 

Dogaru,  Mihai  —  231 

Doinov,  D.  —  370 

Dombrovski,  Robert,  von  —  598 

Domifian  —  40-43,  49 

Doumerque,  G.  —  379 

Drag  —  116 

Dragalina,  Ion, General  —  428,  C52 
Dragfy  -  106,  115,  116,  172 
Dragnev,  B.  M.  —  454 
Dragomir,  I.  T.  —  88 
Dragomir,  Silviu  —  234,  366,  696 
Dragomirescu,  Mihai  —  512 
Dragos,  Voivode  of  Bedeu  —  106,  115,  116, 
172,  224 

Draghici,  brothers  —  288 
Draghici,  Manolache  —  367,  432 
Draghicescu,  Dimitrie  —  569,  612,  661,  664 
Dromichaites  —  24-28 
Druzhina,  E.  I.  —  234 
Duca,  I.  C.  484,  486,  490,  499,  539, 
541-543,  547,  548,  573,  574,  594, 

607,  610 

Dudchievicz  —  635 

Duff,  Grand,  Sir  —  376 

Dufourey,  P.,  General  —  541 

Duhamel,  A.  O.  -  273 

Duica,  Gh.  Bogdan  —  358,  366 

Dumitrescu,  Marin  —  229 

Dumitrescu,  Toma,  Major  —  545,  747,  781 

Dumitrescu,  Vladimir  —  88 
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Durnov,  N.  N.  —  438,  455 
Duroselle,  J.  H.  —  635,  727 
Du(u,  Al.  -  364 
Duzinchievici,  Gh.  —  225 

E 

Eckkart,  Ferenc  -  103,  222,  770 
Eder,  Joseph,  Carol  —  94,  219 
Edroiu,  N.  —  237 
Eftimiu,  V.  —  343 
Egorov,  N.  —  620 
Egunov,  A.  N.  —  433,  454 
Eiller,  Herbert,  Ad.  —  639 
Elisabeta,  Queen  —  489 
Elefterescu,  Luca  —  518 
Eliade,  Mircca  —  28,  90 
Emandi,  1.  Emilian  —  98,  224 
Eminescu,  Mihai  —  307,  338,  344,  429,  454 
Engel,  Johann,  Cristian  66,  95,  219 
Engels,  Friedrich  -  198,  201,  216,  236,  238, 
252,  323,  363,  364,  367,  372,  725 
Enver,  Pasha  —  558 
Eotvos  —  391 

Epureanu,  Manolache,  Costache  —  424 
Eraclid,  Iacob  —  229 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  —  141 
Erhan,  Pantelimon  —  625,  726 
Esaulenko,  A.  S.  —  726 
Esperey,  Franchet,  de  —  603,  614,  712,  716, 
718,  719,  720 

Etzdorf,  Count  —  674,  675,  683 
Eutropius  —  61,  92,  94 
Ezkey,  Karoly  —  727 

F 

Fagure,  Emil,  D.  —  550,  592,  612 
Falkenhayn,  Erich,  von,  General  —  558, 
607 

Farcas,  Voivode  —  85 
Farczady,  Etek  -  107,  222 
Farmer,  Francis  —  780 
Fasciotti,  Carlo,  Baron  —  493,  498,  505, 
525,  529,  538,  542,  543,  577,  580 
Farca?,  Captain  —  156 
Fedorov,  G.  P.  —  97 
Fejervary  —  397 
Feldinger,  Gottfried  —  425 
Felec,  Constantin  —  693 
Fellner,  Fritz  —  738,  780 
Fencsan,  C.  —  453 
F6nyes,  Elek  —  64,  95 

Ferdinand  I,  Saxa-Coburg  of,  Tzar  of 
Bulgaria  -  349,  478,  508,  603 
Ferdinand  I,  King  of  Romania  —  378,  486, 
489,  490,  508,  509,  527,  533,  548,  568, 
576,  579,  580,  582-586,  588,  601,  602, 
604-606,  611,  633,  643,  653,  660,  701 
Ferdinand  III  —  166 

Ferdinand,  of  Hapsburg  —  134,  138  ,145 
Ferenczi,  Z.  —  365 
Ferigo,  L.,  Lieutenant-colonel  —  529 
Fermo,  I.  —  612 


Fernbacher,  Thomas  —  708 
Filality  —  37 

Filip,  Moldoveanul  (Philip  from  Moldavia) 
-140 

Filipescu,  C.  N.  —  267 
Filipescu,  Dimitrie  —  254 
Filipescu,  Nicolae  —  342.  486,  496,  497, 
512,  515,  516,  518,  522,  523,  530,  542, 
549. 

Filitti,  C.  I.  -  233,  366 
Filodor  —  378 
Fishelev,  L.  —  620 
Fitzmaulice,  Lord  —  106 
Fleva,  Nicolae  —  398 
Flondor,  Iancu  —  673,  683 
Flondor,  Neagoe  -  747,  781 
Florescu,  Al.  —  497 
Florescu,  A.  C.  —  88 
F’lorescu,  I.  E.,  General  —  332 
Florescu,  Jean,  Th.  —  612,  664 
Florescu,  M.  —  88,  472 
Florian,  Z.  —  612 
Florus,  Lucius  —  38,  39,  90,  91 
Flourens,  Leopold,  Emile  —  334 
Fluieras,  Ion  —  677,  693,  694,  69G,  710 
Foch  (Ferdinand),  Marshal  —  606 
Fodor,  Alexandru  —  696 
Folkushazy,  Lajos  —  724 
Fontana,  Eustachio  —  158 
Fotiade  —  289,  368 
Fotino,  Dionisie  —  226,  230 
Fotino,  George  —  545 
Fotino,  Ilie  -  363 
Foldes,  Bela  —  570 
Francisc  I  —  243,  255 
Francisco  de  Vera  —  150 
Franz,  Fedinand  of  Hapsburg  —  376,  415, 
452,  476,  477 
Frechat,  Stephen  —  708 
Francis,  Joseph  I,  —  382-394,  398,  399, 
408,  430,  431,  450,  476,  477,  480,  492 
Frederic  of  Hapsburg,  Archiduke  —  500 
Frederic  I  —  177 
Freiberger  —  206 
Friedman,  Samuel  —  451 
Frimu,  I.  C.  —  467,  471 
Frontinus  —  38 
Fuad,  Effendi  —  272 
Fuscus,  Cornelius  —  41,  42 
Funisulanus,  Vettonianus  —  41 
Furstenberg,  Prince,  von  —  350 

G 

Gdbor,  Aron  —  275 
Gabriel,  Josef  —  453 
Gaiffier,  E.  d’Hystroy  —  560,  606 
Galib,  Effendi  -  195 
Gallienus  —  61 
Gallwitz,  von  —  509 
Ganchev,  General  —  558 
Ganetski,  General  —  320 
Garbai,  SSndor  —  716 
Garibaldi,  Giuseppe  —  398 
Garibaldi,  Menotti  —  398 
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Gavrilescu  Aurel  —  609 
Gavrilitfi,  lima  noil  —  445.  446 
G&etan  —  449 

Gdv&nescu,  I.  —  612,  664,  730 
Gfizdaru,  M.  —  228 
Gebellizis  —  18 

Geislingen,  Giesl,  de,  von  —  478 
Gelu,  Duke  -  80,  82,  106 
George,  V.  -  576,  580,  586 
Georgescu,  Valentin  —  227 
Georgius,  magister  —  110 
Gerando,  A.  De  —  81,  97 
Gcrendy  —  145 
Geza  —  79 
Geza  II  —  104 
Ghebhard,  L.  A.  -  41,  92 
Ghenadlev,  —  353 
Gheorghe  (George)  —  83 
Gheorghe,  Gbeorghe  —  370,  782 
Gheorghe,  $tefan  —  177,  179 
Gheorgbiadis,  Stavros  —  379 
Gheorghiu,  G.  —  781 

Ghcrea-Dobrogcanu,  C.  373,  466,  469, 
470,  472-474,  491,  514,  515,  542,  544, 
704 

Ghia(3,  Anca  —  98 

Ghibu,  Onisifor  —  451,  516,  519,  561, 

592,  628,  645,  647,  729 
Ghica,  Alexandru  —  251 
Ghica,  Dimitrie,  I.  —  641,  768,  773 
Ghica,  Elena  (Dora  D’Istria)  —  420 
Ghica,  Grigore,  Alexandra  189,  190,  236, 
277,  279,  280,  290,  293 
Ghica,  Grigore  111  —  430,  432 
Ghica,  Iancu  -  322,  372,  443,  444 
Ghica,  Ion  -  254,  260,  267,  366 
Ghica,  Nicu-Comane^li  —  574 
Gianni  522 

Gibbon,  Edward  63,  64,  94 
Giovio,  Paolo  —  138 
Giovanni  da  Piano  del  Carpine  —  114 
Girardin,  Saint  Marc  286 
Giuliano,  San,  of,  Marquess  358 
Giurcscu,  Constantin  90,  92,  93,  95  96, 
98,  222,  362,  363,  369,  455,  628 
Giurescu,  Dinu,  C.  —  90,  92,  93,  97,  225, 
226,  234,  455 
Glrleanu,  Emil  —  344 
Glad  -  80,  81 
Gladstone,  W.  Ed.  -  402 
Glodariu,  1.  —  90 
Godlowski,  K.  Z.  —  97 
Goga,  Octavian  —  336,  343,  344,  491,  492, 
497,  500,  515-519,  522,  552,  563,  594, 
664,  665,  710 

Goldi?,  Vasile  -  414,671,  677,688,692-694, 
696,  699,  700,  709,  710 
Golescu,  A.  C.,  Negru  —  267,  271,  276 
Golescu,  $tefan  —  267 
Goluchowski  -  342,  374,  377,  408 
Goriainov,  S.  —  455 
Gorovei,  $tefan  —  224-226 
Gostar,  N.  —  91,  92 
Godel  -  287,  289,  291-293 
Gollner,  Carol  —  364,  365 


Grapini,  Enea  —  677,  693,  700 
Grazianii  Antonio,  Maria  —  138 
Gr5di$teanu,  Ion,  C.  —  486,  487,  496,  497, 
517,  518,  522,  550 
Grecu,  V.  —  229 
Greceanu,  Dimitrie  —  486 
Grcceanu,  Hadu  —  172,  233,  234 
Greceanu,  $erban  —  172 
Grecescu,  C.  —  232 
Grecianu  —  611,  727 
Gregorian,  M.  —  233 
Grenville,  J.  A.  —  739,  780 
Grey,  Edward,  Sir  —  355,  479,  492, 

505-507,  525,  536 
Grey,  Nelson  —  636 
Grigora$,  N.  —  225 
Grigore,  Ion  —  320 
Grigorescu,  Ercmia  —  564,  566,  567 
Grigorovici,  George  —  467,  468,  673,  686 
Grigorovici,  M.  P.  —  674 
Gritti,  Aloisio  —  201 
Gromo  —  421 
Grotte,  P.  D.  -  528 
Grousset,  R.  —  98 
Groza,  Moise  —  318,  348 
Groza,  Petru  —  693,  700 
Groza vu,  V.  —  544 
Grilnfeld,  Beniamin  —  625 
Guboglu,  Mihail  —  225 
Guechoff,  Ivan  —  349 
Guirin,  Ed.  —  661 
Guillaume  —  510,  529,  531 
Guillaume  II  (Wilhelm  II)  -  379 
Guilleu,  de  San  Clemente  150 
Guran,  U.P.  -  612 
Gurdji,  Selim  —  430 
Gyimdnt,  Ladislau  —  234,  236  ,  237 
Gyla  (Jula)  the  younger  —  80,  102 

H 

Halipa,  Pantelimon  —  445,  632 
Haidar,  Pasha  —  151 
Hakenau  —  246 
Hakman  —  522 
Halmagyi,  Stephen  —  215 
Handris,  Grigore  —  686 
Haner  —  283 
Hane$,  Petre  V.  —  628 
Hapsburgs,  family  —  123 
Harmsworth  —  740,  771 
Hassan,  Pasha  —  149 

Hasdeu-Petriceicu,  Bogdan  —  66,  248,  302, 
363 

Ha(eganu,  Emil  —  710 
Ha(eganu,  Marcu  —  181 
Hauterivc,  de  -  28,  137,  228 
Hansel,  Bernhardt  —  14 
Hegedus,  Lorent  -  107,  222 
Heltai,  Gaspar  —  108,  141 
Hennrich  VII,  Reuss,  Prince  —  333,  340, 
374 

Henri,  de  Turenne  —  201,  211 
Hepites,  St.  -  612 
Hercule  —  170 
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Herodotus  —  1C,  18,  19,  28,  89,  90 
Herovanu,  Eugen  —  628 
Herriot,  Edward  —  G63 
Hesiod  —  17,  89 
Hestling,  Georg  von  —  570 
Hill,  G.  G.  253 
Hindenburg,  Paul  von  —  561,  602 
Hinkovici  Hinko,  —  659 
Hintzer,  Paul  von  —  595,  606 
Iiilchins,  Keith  —  271 
Ilitchock,  Gilbert  —  659 
Hirjcu  —  631 

Hmelnitski,  Timush  —  167 
Hodo?,  N.  -  232 
Hoffman,  General  —  575 
Hohenlochc,  Langenburg  —  509 
Hohenlohc,  Gottfried,  von.  Prince  —  342, 
494 

Holban,  Maria  —  222,  223 
Ilojos,  Gyula  —  332 
Homer  —  15,  20 

Hontcrus,  Johannes  139,  145,  175 
Hoover,  H.  C.  —  782 

Horace  (Quintus  Iloratius  Flaccus)-  19, 
38,  39,  89,  91 
Horea,  Vasilc  —  628 

Horia  (Vasile  Ursu  Nicola)  —  200,  204, 

208-214,  221,  236,  237,  246,  255,  257, 
364,  453,  515,  516,  644,  693,  709 
Horstmann  600 
Horvath,  Milialy  81 
Horvath,  Z.  —  376,  451 
Horthy,  Miklos  —  724 
Hossu,  luliu  —  700 
Hotzendorff,  Conrad,  von  —  558  ,  559 
House,  E.  M.  —  780 
Hdnian,  B&lint  227 
llranilovich,  General  —  594 
Huniadyl  (Corvin  or  Corvinus),  family  —  109 
144 

Hurmuzachi,  Alecu  —  429 
Hurmuzachi,  Gheorghc  —  429 
I-Iurmuzaki,  Constantin  —  285 
Hurmuzaki,  Eudoxiu  —  98,  222,  224,  228- 
-232,  234,  235,  342,  429,  454 
Hurmuzcscu,  I).  —  612 
Hussein,  Pasha  —  151 
Hussarck,  Heinlcin,  Max,  von  —  069 
Husz&r,  Antal  395,  451 
Huszti,  Andras  —  34,  70,  91,  96 
Hymans,  Paul  —  606 

1 

lacob  (James)  —  108 
Iancovescu,  General  —  584  ,  624 
Iancovici,  P.  —  597 

lancu,  Avram  —  269-271,  275,  366,  380, 
449,  515 

lancu,  Cornel  —  694 

lancu  de  Hunedoara  (John  Huniadyi)— 121, 
122,  136,  142,  144,  14g,  153,  225,  276, 
447 


lancu,  Teofil  —  625 
lanculescu,  C.  —  612 
laroslavschi,  E.  —  90 
Ignatiev,  general  —  441,  443 
liavici,  Dimitrie  —  175 
Ilavici,  Silvestru  —  175 
Ilie,  printer  —  175 
llie,  Iosif  —  693 

lliescu,  Dimitrie,  General  —  532,  661,  667 

Uiescu,  Octavian  —  223 

lliescu,  Vladimir  —  89,  90,  94 

lliu(,  Emanoil  —  628 

Imbroane,  Avram  519 

Imbriani,  Renato  —  398 

Imreh,  St.  —  364 

Inculef,  Ion  —  445,  624,  630,  633 
Inocent  III,  Pope  —  84 
Innocentium  VIII  —  229 
loan  (John),  Voivode  —  85 
loan,  of  Fgnypatak  —  108 
loan,  of  Ribitze  —  108 
loan  (John),  archbishop  of  Saltanych  —  139 
loan  Voda,  cel  Viteaz  (Prince  John  the 
Terrible)  -  145-147,  153,  229 
loan,  Nicolae  —  694 

Ionascu,  Ion  —  228,  229,  331,  370,  782,  786, 
787 

lonescu,  student  —  646 
lonescu,  Dan  —  232 
lonescu,  Dimitrie  —  233 
lonescu,  Mihail,  E.  —  364 
lonescu,  Nicolae  —  261,  263 
lonescu,  Take  -  332,  336,  341,  350,  353, 
355,  375,  376,  379,  482  ,  485-487,  496, 
497,  518,  521,  541,  549,  550,  594,  602, 
607,  612,  664,  666,  776 
lonescu,  Thoma  —  496,  518,  612,  664 
lonescu,  Victor  —  516,  594 
Ionita  (Yoannitsa)  —  84 
Iordache,  Anastasie  —  377,  379,  610 
Iordanski,  A.  A.  -  122,  185,  187,  190,  198, 
225,  234-236,  250,  273,  278,  299,  363, 
366,  367,  369 

lorga,  Nicolae  —  11,  66,  67,  88,  96,  107, 
118,  127,  130,  133,  134,  149,  163,  172, 
201,  222-225,  227-234,  236,  238,  242, 

248,  332,  336,  343,  344,  347,  351,  357, 

362,  363,  367,  368,  370,  378,  384,  428, 

450,  454,  464,  479,  481,  485,  490,  492, 

497,  517,  521,  541,  542,  545,  554,  562, 

573,  594,  599,  608,  610,  611,  613,  687, 

703,  736,  742,  743,  755,  760,  775,  780, 

783,  787 

Iorgovici,  Paul  —  218,  220 
lorgu,  Toma,  G.  —  645 
Tosa,  Mircea  —  373,  540,  610 
Iosif,  $t.  O.  -  344 
Iosipescu,  Sergiu  —  97,  224 
Ipsilanti,  Alexandra  —  189,  200,  363 
Ipsilanti,  Constantine  —  193,  201 
Isac,  Emil  -  693,  699,  700,  704 
Iscru,  Gheorghe  —  362 
Isopescu,  Claudiu  —  642 
Issekutz,  Aurel  —  679 
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Istrati,  C.  I.  —  409,  429,  550 
Istrati,  Nicolae  —  287,  288 
Istvanovici,  Stefan  —  175 
Itkis,  M.  B.  -  726 
Ivan  —  108 
Ivanov,  G.  —  620 
Izvolski  —  493 

J 

Jagow,  von  —  479,  494,  510,  562 
Janin,  General  —  531 
Jaszi,  Oszkar  —  679,  688  —  690,  767 
Jirecek,  Constantin  —  84,  98,  120,  225 
Joana  —  368 
Joffe,  Adolf  -  595,  596 
Joffre,  Joseph,  General  —525,  527,  528,  531, 
532,  536 

John,  Byzantine  Emperor  —  77 
John  of  Ephesus  —  96 
Jordanes  —  34,  62,  91,  92 
Joseph  I  —  177,  204 

Joseph  II  -  102,  205,  207,  212,  214,  221, 
237,  255 

Jorgu,  Radu  —  263 
Josika  —  109 
Juga  —  646 
Julianus  —  28 

Jumanca,  Iosif  —  677,  693,  698,  700,  709, 
710 

Jung,  Julius  —  34,  91,  94 
Jdstinian  I  —  57,  73 
Justinian  II  —  73 

K 

Kaabak,  Nashtarum  —  623-625 
Kaba,  John  -  441,  455 
Kaerius,  Peter  —  139 
KAlay,  Count  -  785 
Kaledin,  General  —  577-579 
KAlnoky,  Gusztav  —  o37,  373,  374,  387, 
406 

Kalt,  Marcus  —  111 
Kann,  Robert,  A.  —  450 
Kaprinai,  Stephanus  —  63,  94 
Kara,  Theodory  —  339 
Karaglieorghevici  —  782 
Karagjorgyevic,  Alexander  —  676 
Karavclov,  Liuben  —  308,  321 
Karl  (Charles)  XII  -  177 
Karolyi,  Mihaly  —  52,  604,  676,  714,  716. 
765 

Kasso,  Leon,  A.  -  196,  236.  431,  432,  445, 
454 

Kasso,  Stefan  —  437 

Katherine  II  —  433 

Kaunitz  -  188,  204.  235 

Kautsky,  Karl  —  473 

Kazanski,  I.  M.  —  610 

Kedrenos,  Georgios  —  77,  83,  97,  98 

Kekaumenos  —  77,  97 

Kemeny,  Dionysiy  —  256 

Kem6ny,  Ferencz  —  383 

Kemeny,  Simon,  Count  —  210 


Kendeffy  —  109 

Kendrick,  Paul,  Mac  —  14,  72,  88,  96 
Keneth,  Johnstone  —  415,  452 
Keppen,  P.  F.  —  439 
Kerguezec,  De  —  663 
Kcza,  Simion  De  —  82 
Khmelnitski,  Bogdan  —  177 
Kiderlen  —  377 
Kinnamos,  Joanis  —  83,  98 
Kiraly,  Albert  —  151 
Kiriko,  Consul  —  201 

Kiri(escu,  C.  —  541,  607-609,  730,  736- 

Kiseleff,  Pavel  —  250-252,  461 

Kiszling,  R.  —  376 

Klapka  -  307 

Klein,  K.  K.  -  229 

Kndpfler  —  393 

Kodaiy,  Zoltan  —  706 

Kogalniceanu,  Mihai  —  119,  131,  148,  225, 
227,  234.  235,  243,  253.  260,  268,  275, 
285,  301,  302,  304,  314,  315,  322,  323, 
334,  362,  364,  370,  429,  430,  443,  444, 
458 

Kolceak,  A.  —  610,  775 
Komjathy,  Miclos  —  542 
Kopanski,  l.M.  —  720,  726,  727,  736 
Kopitar,  Bartholomeu  —  66 
Kornev  —  577 
Kosev.  K.  —  370 

Kossuth,  I-ajos  (Louis),  —  257,  270,  271, 
365,  366,  376 
Kosli.M,  Miclos  —  520 
Kosztenszki,  Geza  —  394,  407  , 

Kotzebue  —  309 
Kovacs,  Endre  —  271,  366 
Kovacs,  Iosif  —  453 
Kowlcwski,  Thadeeus  —  229 
Kciio  -  418 

Kopeczi,  Bela  —  135,  228 
Korospataki,  John  —  167 
Kos,  Karol y  —  347 
Kovari,  Laszlo  —  64,  95,  207 
KSvcss  —  509 
Krasinski,  J.  —  166 
Kraus,  George  —  167,  229,  232 
Kriegc,  Johannes  —  595 
Krupenski,  A.  A.,  Captain  —  454,  574. 
Kubrat.,  Khan  —  74 
Kuhen-Hedervary, Count  —  520 
Kulcmann,  Rudolf  —  435,  454 
Kun,  Bela  -  671,  716,  718,  720 
Kurnatowska,  Sofia  —  97 
Kurz,  Anton  275 
Kutuzov,  M.  1.  —  194- 197 
Kiihlmann,  Richard,  von  —  583,  590,  597, 
611.  612 

L 

Laclimann,  Friedrich  —  388,  393,  418 
Lacour-Gayet,  Georges  —  344,  561,  683 
Lackffy,  Stephen  —  111 
Ladislau  of  Bolya  —  108 
Ladislas  111,  Jagello  —  120 
Ladislas,  the  Posthumous  —  421 
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Ladislaus  IV  —  110 
Ladislaus,  Voivode,  Bivinis  —  108,  222 
Lafont,  General  —  597,  613 
Lahovari,  A.  E.  -  332,  378,  506,  531,  641 
Lahovary,  lon  —  485,  486,  522 
Lahovary,  N.  —  657,  729 
Laifer,  G.  —  620 
Lakos,  Lajos  —  322,  372 
Lalescu,  Traian  612,  730 
Lalu,  Spiru,  D.  —  612 
Lambert,  I  532,  534 
Lansing,  Robert  -  534,  605,  638,  660,  728, 
736,  743,  766,  781 
Lapedatu,  Al.  661,  702,  781 
Lariso,  stratcg  113 
Lashkov,  N.  V.  —  441,  455 
Lajco  (La(en)  Voda  —  116 
Laurian,  August,  Trcboniu  -  263,  2G7 
Lauzannc,  Stephane  —  341 
Lavisse,  Ernest  402 

Lazar,  Aurel  671,  077,  693,  694,  700,  710 

Lazar,  Gheorghe  —  220 

Lflpusneaau,  Alexandra  —  145,  229 

Lazarescu,  Emil,  C.  —  98 

Leaskarov,  Consul  —  190 

Lebedev,  Pavel  —  438,  439 

Lebouton,  Alois  —  685 

Leca,  Aga  156 

Lecca,  General  —  722 

Lecomtc,  Lisle,  de  —  402 

Lefrcvrc  —  286 

Leger,  Louis  —  20,  49,  89,  384,  450 
Legeru,  Ion  —  419 

Lehrer,  Milton,  G.  -  451,  452,  771,  786 
Lemberg,  Hands  —  623 
Lemeny,  Rozvan,  Eleonora  —  700 
Lemnea,  Dimitrie  —  318 
Lenin,  V  I.  -  324,  348,  350.  358,  359, 
372,  377,  379,  476,  481,  540,  541,  556,  562, 
607,  610,  616,  617,  621,  716,  720, 
725-727,  735,  775,  777,  787 
Leon,  George,  B.  —  379 
Leopold,  I,  of  Belgium  —  310,  422 
Leopold,  II  —  216,  255 
Lepsius,  J,  379 
Leuca,  Voda  —  108 
Lenchtcnberg,  of,  Duke  —  310 
Leunclavius,  Johannes  —  455 
Lcustachius  —  103 
Levcnzon  -  623 
Levski,  Vasile  —  321 
Levy,  Georges  —  663 
Leyden,  V.,  Count  —  339 
Liaptchev,  Andre  —  614 
Lichnowsky  —  479,  480 
Lichonska,  Irimia  —  229 
Ligor,  Alexandra  —  232 
Litovoi  —  85,  106,  110 
Litvinov,  M.M.  —  775 
Liukoff,  General  —  614 
Llyodd,  Georges,  David  —  415,  565,  567, 
569,  580,  739,  744,  750,  780 
Lodge,  H.  H.  -  659 
Longinus  —  48 

Losontzy,  Istvan  —  63,  94,  107 


Louis  the  Great  —  109,  116,  119 
Louis  XIV  -  177,  201 
Louis  XVI  -  235 
Lovinescu,  Eugen  —  552,  554,  607 
Luca,  Ion,  G,  —  486 

Lucaciu,  V.  -  336,  339,  345,  400,  406, 
419,  464,  468,  491,  492,  496,  497,  500, 
512,  516-519,  522,  523,  594,  638,  645, 
651,  654,  664,  665,  709 
Luchian,  O.  —  229 
Lucianus  —  28 

Lucius,  Dalmatian,  historian  —  82 
Ludendorff,  Erich  —  561,  568,  597,  602 
Ludescu,  Stoica  —  173 
Lukaris,  Cyril,  Patriarch  —  165 
Luagu,  Traian  —  373 

Lupa?,  loan  -  94,  146,  221,  229,  232-234, 
237,  344,  428,  454,  609 
I.upu,  Costachi  —  597 
Lupu,  George  —  318 
Lupu,  N.  -  612,  655,  659,  758 
Lupulescu,  lon  —  374 
Lysimachus  -  24-27 

M 

Macarie  (Macarius)  —  140,  168 
Macartney,  C.  A.  —  376,  391,  451 
Macedon,  Alexandra,  see  Alexander  the 
Great 

Maciu,  V.  -  223,  365,  366 
Mackensen,  August,  von  —  560,  576 
581,  582,  606,  712 
Macrea,  Mihail  —  93,  94 
Macrinus  —  58 

Maffei,  Kafaelo  (Volterano)  —  176,  200 

Magheru,  Gheorghe  —  266,  267,  274 
Mailat,  Stephen  —  145 
Maior,  Liviu  —  231 
Maior,  Petra  -  64,  217,  219,  220 
Maiorescu,  loan  —  263,  268,  285 
Maiorescu,  Titu  —  349,  353,  378,  482, 

486,  549 

Maiorescu,  Vasile  —  263 
Makenzie,  Donalt,  Walace  —  482 
Maleissye,  de,  Captain  —  562 
Mamina,  Ion  —  369,  472 

Manglru,  Badea  —  378 
Maniu,  Iuliu  -  468,  689,  693,  694,  698, 
700,  709,  710,  760,  762 
Manta,  cup  hearer  —  149 
Mantoux,  Paul  —  736 
Manu,  Gheorghe  —  318,  332 
Manuc,  Bey  —  195 
Manuila,  Sabin  —  453 
Many,  D.  G.  —  664 
Maran  —  423 
Marcu,  Deli  —  152 
Marcu,  Liviu,  P.  —  237 
Marcus,  Aurelius  —  51 
Marghiloman,  Alexandra  —  353,  378,  485, 
486.  500,  508,  513,  543,  549,  574,  583, 
584,  586-588,  590,  597-602,  606,  607, 
611-613,  630,  631 
Maria,  Queen  —  489,  490,  524 
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Maria-Thereza  —  189,  204-296,  215 
Marian,  Voivode  of  Ciceu  fortress  —108 
Marinescu,  Bilcu,  Silvia  —  88 
Marinescu,  C.  Gh.  —  452,  542 
Marinescu,  Dimitrie  —  471,  485 
Marinescu,  D.  —  781 
Marinescu,  P.  L.  —  93 
Marinkovici,  Paul  —  528,  630,  633 
Marmeliuc,  D.  —  518,  645,  686 
Marteus,  George,  Frederic  de  —  542,  611 
Marton,  Captain  —  679 
Martonne,  Emmanuel,  de  —  102 
Marsicu,  lustin  —  694 
Marsigli,  L.  F.  —  228 

Marx,  Karl  -  132,  194,  198,  225-227, 

236  ,  238  ,  250-252  ,  262,  271,  272, 
276-281,  363,  365-367,  725 
Masarvk,  Thomas,  G.  —  658,  659,  676 
Matei,  Mircea,  D.  —  224 
Matei,  Hasarab  (Mattheu)  —  131,  165-167, 
174,  175,  177,  179,  232,  422 
Matei,  Vlad  —  231,  232 
Mateiu,  loan  —  628 
Matichescu,  Olimpiu  —  728,  781 
Mathew,  Archduke  —  150,  156 
Mathias,  Henry,  General  —  578 
Mathlcy,  John  —  70,  96 
Mauricius,  Tiberius  —  73 
Mavrocordat,  Constantin  —  174,  200 
Mavrocordat,  Edgar  —  540 
Mavrocordat,  John  —  186 
Mavrocordat,  Nicolae  (Nicholas)  —  186 
Mavrody,  Legrand,  Charles  Bind  —  503 
Mavrogheni  —  293 
Maxim,  loan  (John)  —  108 
Maxim,  M.  —  226 
Maxim,  Lieutenant  —  646 
Maximilian,  Archduke  —  160 
May,  Arthur,  J.  -  386,  415,  451,  452 
Mayer,  A.  J.  -  736 
Mayer,  Ernst,  von  —  337,  373 
Mayor  —  391 
Macelariu,  flic  —  382,  386 
Malinescu,  V.  276 

Maracineanu,  Nicolae,  Valter  318,  320 
Marculescu,  Colonel  —  725 
M5rdarescu,  G.  D.  —  735-737 
Mecklenburg,  Schwerin,  Johann,  Albrecht  - 
508,  509 

Medici.  Ferdinand  Grand  Duke,  of  Toscany 
-  230 

Medjid,  Abdul  —  296 
Mcdrea,  Aurel  —  648 
M6geln,  Henric  de  —  82 
Mehedinteanu,  Simeon  —  254 
Mehedinti,  Simicn  —  64,  702 
Mehesi,  Joseph  —  216 
Mehmed,  Ali,  Ecre  m  —96 
Mehmed,  Mustafa,  Ali  225,  234 
Mehmed,  M.  A.  -  226 
Mehmed  I  (Mohammed)  —  447 
Mehmed  II  (Mohammed)  —  122,  124,  125, 
226,  313 
Memnon  —  241 
Menander  —  17,  89 


Mendelssohn,  Bartholdy,  A,  —  379 

Mengli,  Ghirai  —  447 

Menumorut  —  79,  81 

Meran,  Count  —  518 

Mcrchnicoff  —  611 

Merey  —  542 

Merode,  Westerloo  —  403 

Mete?,  Stefan  -  227,  232,  237,  453 

Metodius  —  74 

Metternich,  K.L.W.  —  216,  253 
Metianu,  Metropolitan  —  500 
Michel,  Henry  —  663 
Michelet,  Jules  —  286 
Miclescu,  Emil  —  612 

Micu-Clain,  Samuel  —  217,  219,  220,  23S 
Micu,  lnochentic  (Innocent)  Bishop  — 
183,  201-204,  216,  218,  219,  236,  256- 
Midhad,  Pasha  —  313 
Mieszko  1  —  78 

Mihai  Viteazul  (Michael  the  Brave)  —  65, 

133,  134,  141,  146-165,  168-170.  184, 
225,  229-231,  253,  276,  304,  462,  513, 
552,  554,  691,  692,  703 

Mihail,  Gh.  Bujor  —  470,  485,  617,  726 

Mihail,  Badu  —  see.  Milinea  111 

Mihail,  Voivode  —  446,  447 

Mihailov,  Giorgius  —  91 

Mihalcea,  ban  —  156 

Mihalyi,  1.  -  222 

Mihalvi,  Teodor  —  392.  410,  417,  419, 

468,  500,  521,  671,  677,  695,  705 
Mihaila,  George  —  230 
Mihnea  111-168,  179 
Mihordea,  V.  -  235,  362 
Mihu(,  Ion  —  693,  694 
Mikhailovich,  Alekii  (Alexis)  —  177 
Mikloside,  Fr.  —  97 
Milian,  Claudia  —  628 
Mille,  Constantin  461.  465,  492,  496, 
497,  502,  507,  512,  522,  541,  550.  551, 
592,  612,  635,  636,  664,  730 
Millerand,  A.  —  769,  770 
Milza,  Pierre  —  542 
Mini,  '•  1-  -  726 
Minulescu,  Ion  —  628 

Mircea,  the  Old  -  119,  120,  122,  124,  129, 

134,  146,  153,  266,  354.  446 
Mircea,  I).  Matei  —  98 
Mirlea,  Sever  —  694 

Miron,  Cristea  —  700,  710 
Mironescu,  G.G.  —  454,  612,  665 
Mironovici,  Mihail  —  642,  643 
Mistral,  Fr£d£ric  —  402 
Missir,  Pctru  —  486 

Mi?u,  Nicolae  -  350,  378,  506,  595,  667, 
756,  762,  763 

Mithridates  VI  Eupator  36 
Mitilineu,  M.  —  234,  370 
Mindrescu,  Simion,  C.  — 336,  347,  496  497, 
513,  516-519.  641-644,  664,  728,  730, 
Mlrza,  Atanasie  —  642 
Mocanu,  Vasile  —  370 
Mociony,  Alexandru  —  426 
Mociony,  Andrei  —  380,  385,  426 
Mociony,  Eugen  —  426 
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Mocs&ry,  I-ajos  —  136,  228 
Mocsoni,  loan  —  689,  781 
Moga,  loan  —  222,  227 
Moga  -  612,  663 
Moga,  M.  93 
Moga,  Petru  —  108 
Moisuc,  Viorica  —  373,  610,  611,  786 
Mojimir,  I.  —  78 
Moldovan,  V.  —  419,  450 
Moldoveanu,  Corneliu  628 
Moldoveanu,  Lconte  —  497,  518 
Moldoveanu,  Milica  —  238 
Molndr,  Albert,  Szcczi  —  174 
Molnar,  loan,  Piuariu  —  217,  218 
Monah,  Dan  88 
Monts,  A.,  von  —  401 
Morariu,  Aurel  —  686 
Moraru,  Tiberiu  226 
Morarescu,  St.,  Adrian  —  612 
Mordvinov,  Arniral  —  194 
Morel,  A.  —  560 
Morintz,  S.  —  88 
Moroianu,  G.  —  336,  665,  781 
Morruzi,  Alecu  —  263 
Moruzi,  Constantin  —  189 
Moruzi,  Dumitraki  —  195,  235 
Moruzi,  Panaiot  —  195 
Mortun,  V.  G.  -  462,  472,  486 
Moscalu,  E.  —  90 
Moscovici,  llie  —  471 
Mo$oiu,  Tr.,  General  —  652,  705,  722 
Motoc,  Doru  —  223 
Mourin,  Maxime  —  610 
Mouskes,  Philippe  —  86 
Movilfi,  Constantin  —  164 
Movila,  GavrilS  —  165 
Movilfi,  Ieremia  —  154,  157-159,  161 
MovilS,  Simion  —  154 
Mrazec,  V.  -  730,  781 
Munteanu,  I.  —  693 
Munteanu,  Rlmnic,  G.  —  628  727 
Murad  11  -  448 
Murariu,  A.  —  454 
Muraviev,  General  —  611 
Mure?an,  Camil  —  225 
Mure$anu,  Family  —  388 
Mure$anu,  Andrei  —  388 
Muresanu,  Aurel  —  413 
Muresanu,  lacob  429 
Mure$anu,  Iosif  —  612,  663 
Murgoci,  G.  —  628,  661 
Murgu,  Eftimic  —  220,  254,  275,  366, 

424-426 

Murnu,  George  —  223,  730 
Murray,  John  —  89 
Mustapha,  Ali,  Chronicler  —  152 
Mustapha,  Cara  —  169,  179 

Mustapha-Pasha  —  149,  150,  295 

Musurus- Pasha  —  292,  296,  297,  368 

Mu$at,  Family  —  116,  225 
Mu$at,  Mircea  -  91-93,  96.  227,  231, 

234,  236,  368,  371,  372,  471-473,  542, 
729  ,  731  734  ,  780,  783  ,  786 


Muller  -  423 

Muller,  Szentgyorgy,  L.  —  627 
N 

Nalaczy  —  109 
Nandris,  John  —  14 
Nandri?,  Grigore  —  733 
Nanu,  Frederic  —  378 

Napoleon,  Bonaparte  —  192-195,  197,  198, 
201,  214,  235 

Napoleon  III  -  281,  283,  296,  306  ,  309 
Nastasievici,  A.  —  604 
Navon,  Giovan,  Battista  —  245 
Nagler,  Thomas  —  452 
Nadcjde,  Ion  —  461,  465 
Neac$u,  jude  of  Bra?ov  —  141 
Neagoe,  Basarab  -  75,  129,  140,  177,  179, 
232 

Neagoe,  M.  —  226 
Nectaric,  Bishop  —  298 
Neculce,  Eugen  —  747,  781 
Ncculce,  loan  —  124,  174,  175 
Negri,  Costa che  —  263,  268,  285 
Ncgruzzi,  lacob,  C.  —  409,  702 
Negul  —  108 

Ncgulescu,  P.  P.  —  518,  655 
Neigebaur,  J.  F.  —  45,  49,  92 
Nelidow,  A.  I.  -  322,  372 
Ncmanja,  Stefan  —  84 
Nemes,  loan  —  168 
Ncnijescu,  Ion  —  600 
Neophile,  Metropolitan  —  267 
Nerva  (Marcus,  Cocceius  Nerva)  —  43 
Nessimi,  Ahmet,  Bey  —  612 
Nestor,  I.  —  88 

Netea,  V.  -  228,  233,  238,  369,  376,  452, 
542 

Neu,  Ede  —  679 
Nica,  Vasilc  -  320 

Nicetas  (Nichita)  Bishop  —  61,  83,  94 
NicoarS  —  612 

Nicolae  (Nicholas,  Grand  Duke)  — 315-317, 
443,  507,  526 

Nicolae,  Alexandra  (Nicholas  Alexander)  — 
119 

Nicolae,  C.  —  610 
Nicolae,  E.  -  592,  607 
Nicolae,  Sever  —  696 
Nicolae,  Sorin  —  474 
Nicolaescu,  Plopsor,  C.  S.  —  88 
Nicolas  I,  Emperor,  —  252,  278,  434 
Nicolas  II,  Czar  -  445,  478,  533,  538 
Nicolau,  A1  —  617 

Nicolaus,  princeps  of  Rcmethea  — 108 
Nicolaus,  Voivode  of  Anginos  —  108 
Nicolescu,  A.  —  612,  617 
Nicholson,  Arthur  —  394 
Niculae,  Vasile  —  472,  473 
NiculitS  (Nicholas)  —  83,  113 
Nikephoros  III  (Batoneiates)  —  83 
Nikolaev,  A.  —  623 

Nistor,  Ion,  I.  -  230,  235.  237,  454,  455„ 
544,  645,  727,  730-733,  765,  783 
Nistor,  Pompiliu  —  647 
Nogai,  Amir  -  110.  114,  115 
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Nour,  Alexandra  —  445 

Novae,  Aurcl  —  427 

Novae,  Baba  —  152 

Novacovici,  Dionisie  (Dionysios)  —  204 

Nu(u,  Constantin  —  379,  473,  545 

O 

Oancea,  Lauren  (  in  —  734 
Oatu,  Vasile  —  445 
Obada,  Ioachim  642 
Obernchev,  N.N.  —  440,  455 
Octavian.  see  Augustus 
Olahus,  Nicolae  (Nicholas  the  Waliachian) 
-  109,  138,  141,  176,  200 
Olah,  Gorbo  (Nicholas,  Voivode)  —  108 
OlSnescu,  C.  —  612 
Oleg,  Knez  —  76 
Oltcanu,  Colonel  -  647 
Olteanu,  Constantin  —  91,  92,  370,  371, 
472,  609 

Olteanu,  Ion  —  471 
Olteanu,  Stefan  -  95,  97 
Onciul,  Aurel  —  683 
Oncinl,  Dimitrie  66,  163,  231, 

232,  343,  347,  702 
Oni?or,  Victor  419 

Opitz,  Martin  141 

Oprea,  M.  Ion  —  540,  610 
Oproa,  Paul  —  610 
Oprcscu,  Paul  540 

Orasanu,  N.T.  457,  472 

Orghirian,  G.  655 

Orlando,  Vittorio,  Emanuele  —  640,  642- 
644 

Orlov  -  283 

Oroles,  King  —  26 

Orossius,  Pa  ulus  —  75,  94,  96 

Osman-Paslia  -  317,  319,  320,  443 

Osman,  Sultan  —  477 

Osvada,  Vasile  —  645 

Ottoi,  Calin  —  495 

Otlokar  II  —  115 

Ofel,  Stefan  —  642 

Otetea,  Andrei  234,  248,  362,  363,  376 
Ovidius,  Naso  19,  33,  89,  91 

P 

Paderewsky,  I.  J.  659,  677 
Palatici,  Gh.  422 

Palfeologue,  M.  —  502,  508,  530,  546,  547 
Palfy  -  394 

Pallavicini,  Marquess,  of  —  346,  354,  355, 
377 

Palmerston,  Henry  John  Temple  —  292, 
296 

Pamlenv,  Ervin  —  735 

Panaitescu,  Petre,  P.  —  160,  172,  224, 

227-231,  233 

Pangratti,  E.,  A.  —  518,  612,  660,  747 

Panu,  G.  —  293,  331 
Papacostea,  Serban  —  226 
Papini,  G.  —  612 

Papin,  Al.  Ilarian  —  302,  306,  366 
Papp,  loan,  1  695,  709 


Paraschivescu,  I.  —  612 
Pari  be  ni,  R.  —  92 
Pascal,  Traian  —  736 

Pascu,  !>tefan  -  60,  94,  96,  97,  222,  228, 
230,  231,  233,  234,  236-238,  365,  366, 
374,  376,  452,  474,  733 
Pasic,  Nicola -478-480,  528,  604,  768,  782 
Pastukhov,  Ivan  —  125 
Pasca,  Filip  —  108 
Pasu,  Lazar  —  478 
Patachi,  loan  —  182 
Patruca,  Tri?ca,  Ion  612,  663 
Putsch,  Carl  —  91 
Pa(.uri,  C.  I.  —  612 
Paul  of  Aleppo  —  168 
Pausanias  —  25,  90 
Pavel,  Teodor  -  374,  377,  451.  452 
Pacatian,  T.V.- 364-366,  369,  376,  450,  452 
Patra?cu,  Nicolae  —  166 
Patrascanu,  D.D.  —  613 
Paunescu,  Alexandra  —  88 
Paunescu,  D.,  Dimitrie  —  471 
Pantea,  Gherman  —  619 
Parvan,  Vasile  -  21,  28,  66,  89,  90-92, 
131,  227,  344,  702 

Pelivan,  loan,  G.  —  445,  454,  727,  747,  781 
Pellicer,  General  —  344 
Pencovici,  Al.  —  472 
Penesco  —  378 
Penfield,  Friedric,  C.  —  534 
Pericles  —  37 
Perier,  Casimir  —  402 
Perper,  VI.  -  623 
Petain,  Ph.,  General  —  720 
Peter  the  Great  -  176,  252,  177,  179,  184, 
185 

Petofi,  Sandor  —  275 

Petrescu,  Cezar  —  748 

Pctrescu,  Dimbovifa,  M.  —  88,  94 

Petrescu,  Ghcnadie  —  234,  363 

Petrie,  Aron  —  474 

Petrican,  loan  —  108 

Petrovici,  Emil  —  693 

Petrovici,  loan  —  628 

Petrovici,  ijtefan  —  427 

Petru,  Aron  124 

Petra,  Czar  —  84,  446 

Petra  (Peter)  I,  Mu?at  -  116,  120 

Petru  II  —  447 

Petru,  Rare?  -  128,  136,  138,  140,  144- 
146,  153 

Petrulescu,  L.  —  93 
Petru?  —  108 

Pherekyde,  Mihail  —  486,  549,  715,  751 

Philip  II  -  20,  22-24,  31,  32 

Philip  of  F'landers  —  310 

Philip,  John  —  708 

Phynta  de  Mende  —  115 

Pichon,  S.  —  532 

Picolomini,  Enea,  Silvia  (Pope  Pius  II)  — 
136,  139,  176,  200,  228 
Picot,  Emil  —  402 
Pietraru,  C.  G.  —  645,  648,  652 
Pigott,  Stuart  —  14 
Pilat,  Ion  -  628 
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Pilsudski,  J.  —  677 

Pintca  the  Brave  —  181 

Pirvu,  Hie,  I.  -  729 

Platon,  Ghcorghe  —  237,  363,  369 

Place,  Victor  -  289,  291,  293,  294,  297 

Pl£e,  Leon  —  286 

Ple$a,  1.1.  —  781 

Ple?oianu,  K.  —  612' 

Pliny  the  Younger  —  50,  92 
Plutarch  -  38,  91 
Podea,  loan  —  656,  658 
Podovici,  Dimitrie  —  175 
Podroiski,  N.I.  —  579 

Poincard,  Raymond  —  352,  378,  482,  506, 
526,  537,  568,  579,  592,  740 
Poklewski,  Koziell,  Stanislav  —  490,  492, 
494,  502,  506-508,  529, <  536,  538,  536 
Polivanov,  diplomat  —  561 
Polk  -  592 

Polvercjan,  Serban  —  452 
Polyainos  —  25,  90 
Pompey  —  38,  37 
Poni,  Petru  -  633,  702 
Pop,  $tefan,  Cicio  —  392,  419  ,  468  ,  671, 
677,  687,  693,  695,  696,  705,  710 
Pop,  D.  -  471 
Pop,  Ionel  —  696 
Pop,  Valeriu  —  642 
Pop,  Zaharia  —  693 
Popa,  Liseanu,  G.  —  97,  98,  223,  347 
Popa,  Mircea,  N.  —  540,  541  • 

Popa,  Radu  —  95,  227 
Popeia  —  449 
Popcscu,  D.  —  90 
Popescu,  Emilian  —  94,  95 
Popescu,  George  —  781 
Popescu,  Mihail  —  367 
Popescu,  M.M.  —  224 
Popescu,  Spinci,  N.  —  228 
Popescu,  Pu  (u  ri ,  Ton  —  369,  452;  542, 

732-735  •  ' 

Popescu,  Radu  —  173,  233 
Popov,  T.  I.  —  623 
Popovici,  A.  —  617 
Popovici,  Aurel,  C.  —  428  ,  451 
Popovici,  Constantin  —  471 
Popovici,  Doru  —  674 
Popovici,  G.  —  427 
Popovici,  N.  —  497 
Popovici,  Neagoe,  Stefan  —  424 
Popovici,  Omelian  —  683 
Popovici,  Val  —  365 
Popovici,  Vichentie  —  423 
Popp,  Gheorghe,  de  Basesti  —  693,  695, 
696,  699,  709 
Popp,  Site  fan  —  612 
Porumbaru,  Emanoil  —486,  507 
Porumbcscu,  Ciprian  —  429,  430 
Posea,  Grigorc  —  127,  226 
Postukhov,  Ivan  —  226 
Posa  (Pausa  Woyvoda  Utrasylvana)  —  108 
Potemkin,  V.  P.  —  236 
Potocki,  Jan  —  155 
Preda,  Constantin  —  91 


Prfnay,  Jozsef  —  391 
Prepostvari,  Valentin  —  150 
Preyer,  Johann,  Nepomuk  —  424 
Prezan,  Constantin,  General  —  576,  716, 
775 

Pribram,  Alfred,  Francis  —  541 
Primov,  Borislav  —  84,  98 
Princip,  Gavrilo  —  476 
Procopiu,  I.  —  497,  539 
Prodan,  David -204,  222,  234,  236-38, 
364,  365,  453 

Prodarica,  Stefan  (Stephen)  —  138 

Prokesch  —  292 

Protase,  D.  —  92,  93,  95 

Psenner,  L.  —  408 

Ptolemy  -  16,  19,  20,  54,  89,  92 

Pumnul,  Aron  —  264 

Pu$cariu,  Sextil  —  61,  94,  670,  674 

Q 

Quinet,  Edgar  —  286 
R 

Raab,  Joseph  von  —  246 

Racovski,  Cr.  -  470,  472,  514,  627,  720 

Radei  -  579 

Radoslavov,  Bazil  —  478,  612 
Radovici,  Alexandru,  G.  —  486 
Radu  de  la  Afuma(i  —  146 
Radu,  Dcmetriu  —  695 
Radu,  the  Great  —  140 
Radu,  the  Handsome  —  129 
Radu,  Hie  —  145 
Radu,  Iorgu  —  263 
Radu,  Mihnea  —  164,  165 
Radu,  Serban  —  164 
Raesky,  G.  —  623 
Rajacic,  Joseph  —  424 
Rdkdczi,  Francisc,  11  —  181,  182 
Rakdczi  I,  George  —  165-167,  179 
Rakoczi  II,  Gheorghe  —  167,  168,  174 

Rakoczi,  Sigismund  —  164,  179 
Rakovski,  Sava  —  321 
Randa,  von.  Colonel  —  602 
Ranetti,  George  —  628 
Ranghet,  Boris  -  613,  614,  728-730 
Rashid  od-Din  —  114 
Rattingan,  F.  —  736,  783 
Ra(,iu,  loan  -  382,  384,  398-401.  407 
Raut,  G.  —  612 
Radulescu,  Adrian  —  455 
Radulescu,  Heliade,  Ion  —  124,  225,  253, 
266,  267,  366 

RSdulescu,  Motru,  C.  —  518 
Radulescu,  Savel  —  733 
Radulescu-Zonner,  $erban  —  373-377,  541, 
542 

Radutiu,  A.  —  238,  364 
Rapeanu.  Valeriu  —  223 
Rebreanu,  Liviu  —  69,  95 
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Reichersdorffer,  Georg  —  129,  176  ,  200 

lleis,  Efendi  —  189 

Renner,  Karl  —  676 

Renoiu,  Iosif  —  677,  692 

Rcnouvin,  Pierre  —  611,  727,  739,  780 

Rcshid,  Paija  —  293,  295 

Rcthy,  Zsolt  -  679 

Rheinaxos  —  27,  90 

Richter,  Janos  —  671 

Rickman  —  251 

Hiker,  T.  W.  -  278,  291,  297,  367,  368 
Rimey,  loan  (John)  —  174 
RiscS,  Ion  —  642 

Riza,  Iacovachi  (lakovski)  —  189,  235 
Robescu,  F.  C.  —  549 
Robu  —  646 
Rochefort,  H.  —  406 
Rogerius,  Monk  —  86,  87,  98,  224 
Roitman,  N.  D.  -  726 
Roland,  E.  -  780 
Roles  —  38 
Roman,  I.  —  117 
Roman,  C.  —  2G1 
Roinan-Vivu,  Constantin  —  205 
Roman,  P.  —  88 
Roman,  Valeriu  —  693 
Romancscu,  Aristija  —  343 
Roinanshevich,  A.  A.  —  224 
Rosenthal,  S.  —  747 
Rosier,  Robert,  E.  —  66,  95 
Roosevelt,  Franklin,  Delano  —  787 
Roosevelt,  Theodor  -  655 
Roques,  Mario  —  661,  663 

Roshal,  S.  G.  -  623 
Hoshkov,  M.  P.  —  623 
Rosetti,  C.  A  -  267,  275,  276,  285,  33‘>, 
335,  444 

Rosetti,  Lascar  —  261-263,  424 
Rosetti,  Hadu,  1).  -  371,  372,  628 
Rosetti,  Th.  —  486,  549 
Rossi,  L.  —  92 
Rosea,  Arhip  —  781 

Roth,  $tefan,  Ludwig  —  257,  260,  264. 

265,  275,  364,  365 
Hotompan,  Cristian  —  129 
Rudeanu,  Colonel  —  524 
Rudeanu,  Teodosie  —  156 
Rudin,  Al.  —  657 

Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  —  115,  149,  153,  155, 
161 

Rukavina,  Baron  —  452 

Rumbold,  Horace  —  713 

Rumyantsev,  Marshal  —  189,  194,  235 

Rusenescu,  N.  S.  —  612 

Rusescu,  General  —  722 

Ruscalla,  Vegezzi  —  273 

Russo,  Alecu  -  263,  275,  424 

Russu,  1.  I.  -  91,  93-96,  455 

Russu,  M.  —  96,  97 

Husu,  Abrudeanu,  1.  —  781,  783 


Rutkovski,  Ernest,  R.  V.  —  453 
Ruysbroeck,  Wilhelm,  van,  monk  —  87,  1 1 1 

S 

Sabaneev,  General  —  195 
Sabinus,  Caius,  Oppius  —  40,  41 
Sacerdoieanu,  Aurellan  —  95,  96,  98,  224, 
228,  229 

Sadoveanu,  Isabela  —  628 
Sadoveanu,  Mihail  —  344,  564,  609,  628 
Sattluc  -  786 
Said,  Pa?a  -  339,  399 
Saint,  Aulairc,  Count  —  201,  529,  538,  570, 
577,  596,  610,  720,  723,  746,  759,  769, 
781,  783 

Salandra,  Antonio  —  493,  505,  529 

Salanus  —  79 

Samo  —  77 

SSndor,  ISnos  —  419 

Sandru,  D.  —  455 

Sandu,  printer  —  175 

Saninno  —  505 

Sarmicki,  Stanislaw  —  153 

Sarmis  —  27 

Sarrail,  General  —  524,  560 
Sartash  —  114 
Sas.VodS  -  116 
Sasu,  C.  -  222 
SSunders.,  J.  J.  —  98 
Savenco,  Mihail  —  625 
Savfet  —  293 

Sazanov,  S.  D.  -  479,  492,  493,  506,  507, 
511,  523,  524,  530,  533,  545 
SScSreanu  —  338 
SSc&$eanu  —  449 
SShleanu,  Nestor  —  642 
Sbierea,  I.  G.  —  365 
Sbicrea,  Radu  —  674 
Scanderberg,  Epirus  of  —  144 
Schesalus,  Christian  —  176,  200 
Schmcrling,  Anton,  von  —  381,  383 
Schmeizel,  Martin  —  137 
Schloztzer  —  64 
SchOnburg,  J.  —  344,  377 
Schwarzkoppen,  Colonel  —  601 
Schuyler,  Eugen  —  333 
Scorillo  —  38 
Scurtu,  Gh.  —  267 
Scurtu,  Ion  —  358,  497 
Sebeko  —  349 
Seekt  —  509 
Seisanu,  R.  —  541,  607 
Selim  -  226 
Semeakov,  D.  E.  —  726 
Semionov,  A.  —  620 
Senislaus,  Sypprache  —  108 
Sepetievski,  I,.  —  620 
Serbescu,  Sebastian  —  661 
Serstevens,  M.  de  —  340 
Sertorius  —  36 
Serzi  —  522 

Seton,  Watson,  R.  V.  (Scotus  Viator)  — 451, 
452,  636,  667,  740,  771,  780,  786 
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Sever,  Axente  —  263,  445,  446 
Severus,  Marcus,  Aurelius,  Alexander  — 

59 

Sever,  Mirlea  —  694 

Seymour,  Charles  —  739,  769,  780,  785, 

Shcherbacev,  General  —  567,  576-479  ,611 

Shishtov  —  192 

Shpunts,  I.  C.  —  623 

Sigismund  I  —  120,  145 

SimocaUa,  Theophilaetus  —  95,  96 

Sinionescu,  Dan  —  230,  232 

Simonovici,  loan  —  175 

Simonpfy,  Jozsef  —  264,  275 

Sinan,  Pasha  —  150-152 

Sion,  Gh.  -  261,  263 

Sipsom,  C.  —  665 

Sitalces  —  27 

Sirakatsi,  Anania  —  76 

Sixtus  IV,  Pope  —  143 

Slavici,  1.  -  330,  345,  429 

Sl&vescu,  Victor  —  557,  608 

Slu$anski,  Fmilian  —  517 

Smedovski,  A.  —  377 

Smirnov  —611,  727 

Smuts,  Jean,  Christian  —  718 

Sobieski,  John  —  169 

Socaciu,  Alexandru  —  642 

Sockton,  Axon  —  659 

Sofocles  —  17,  89 

Sofronie,  monk  —  204 

Soloviev,  A.  —  620 

Some$an,  L.  —  227 

Sommer,  loan  —  175 

Sonnino,  Sidney,  Baron  —  640 

Soranzo,  La/aro  —  139 

Sorbul,  Mihail  —  628 

Soroka,  P.  P.  -  440,  455 

Spartakus  —  36 

Spector,  Gherman,  David  —  736, 

757,  783,  784 
Speidel,  M.  —  92 
Spinel,  Victor  —  224 
Spirescu,  O.  —  655 
Spolaikovici  —  579 
Stamatiad,  Alexandru  —  628 
Stan,  Apostol  —  362 
Stan,  Gheorghe  —  320 
Stanca  Princes  (Michael  the  Brave’s  Wife)— 
231 

Stanca,  Constantin  —  452 
StSncel,  Constantin  —  156 
StSnescu,  Eugen  —  223,  228,  233 
Stfinescu,  Victor  —  372 
StSnilS,  Vornic  (aprox.  Chamberlain)  —  129 
Steed,  W.  -  636 
Steen,  Van  den  —  402,  533,  538 
Steinon,  Charles  —  562,  608 
Stephen  (Stefan  of  Birtin)  —  108 
Stephen  the  Great  -  122,  125,1132,  134, 
136,  140.  142-146,  153,  172,  179,  190, 
225,  276,  304,  342,  447,  494,  552,  554 
Stephen  1  (Stephen  Saint  of)  —  79,  80» 
103,  107,  256,  399-401,  404 
Stere,  C.  -  445,  455,  513,  521,  697,  598,  631 


Stinghie,  Sterie  —  227 
Stoean,  Gheorghe  —  370 
Stoianov,  Zaharia  —  307 
Stoica,  Vasile  —  336,  358,  517,  634,  651, 
654,  657-659,  729,  730 
Stoicescu,  Nicola e  -  97,  223,  224,  227, 
232 

Stoilik,  G.  -  34,  91 
Stoilow,  Simion  —  320 
Stolypin,  P.,  A.  —  446 
Strabo  -  17,  20,  28,  33-35,  37,  89,  91 
Strattford  -  294,  299 
Stredan,  V.  —  731 
Striegel,  Iosif  —  691 
Stroescu,  Vasile  —  445,  665 
Sturdza,  Alexandru  —  434,  726 
Sturdza,  Carol  —  434 
Sturdza,  Dimitrie,  A.  —  229,  234,  332,  346, 
363,  367,  368,  369 
Sturdza,  Dimitrie,  C.  —  363 
Sturdza,  Gr.  —  332 
Sturdza,  Michail  —  251,  262 
Stunner  —  562 
Stavrinos  —  153 
Subatai,  Khan  —  86 
Suciu,  loan  —  671,  693,  699,  710 
Suciu,  Pctre  -  263 
Sudriceanu,  §tefan  —  181 
Suetonius,  A.  —  91,  92 
Suleiman  1—144 
Suleiman,  Pasha  —  272 
Sulic5,  N.  —  229 

Sulzcr,  Franz,  Joseph  —  64,  66,  95,  219 
Surdu,  Basiliu  -  677 
Svinin,  P.  P.  —  435,  454 
Syrrnos  —  23 

Szamoskosy,  lstvan  (Stephen)— 141 
Szapary,  Gyula  —  399 
Szapary,  I.anrenz  —  342 
Szechenyi,  Tamas  —  121 
Szichy,  Dionysios  —  111 
Szekely,  Moise  —  160 
Szcntpetery,  E .  —  97,  223 
Szilagyi,  Alexandru  —  107,222 
Szilagy,  D.  —  394 
Szilikgv,  Lajos  —  671 
Szterinyi,  Iosif,  B.  —  671 

$ 

Saguua,  Andrei  —  382,  385,  425 
Schiopul,  Petru  (Peter  the  Lame)  —  133, 
140,  175 

Sendrea,  1.  —  342 

Serban,  Constantin  —  167,  172,  179 

Serban,  Mihail  —  781 

Serban,  Nicolae  —  392 

Serban,  Radu  —  166 

Serban,  Ribitzc,  of  —  108 

§erbu  -  674,  675 

$incai,  Gheorghe  —  200,  217,  219 

§on(u,  George  —  318,  320 

§tefan,  Gheorghe  -  167,  233,  234 

Stefan,  L5cust5  (Stephen  „LScust”)  — 145 
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Stefan,  Radii,  Clobasul  —  233 
Stefanovici  —  569 
Stcfanescu,  Nicolae  —  747,  781 
StefSnescu,  Sabba  —  730 
Stefanescu,  Stefan  —  96,  98,  224,  225, 

230,  231 

Stirbei,  Barbu  -  251,  277,  280 
Sufana,  loan  —  658  *  . 

Sulujiu,  Sterca,  Alexandru  —  382 

>«  '  • 

I  •'  *  •!  T 

D  bn.!’:,  r 

Tacitus,  Cornelius  —  38,  91 

Tafleu,  Victor  —  693 

Tafrali,  Oresle —  609,  610,  612,  730 

Taft,  W.  H.  -  659 

Tahir,  Aga  —  189,  235 

Taksoity,  Duke  —  80  / 

Talkes,  Siniiou  —  414 
Talpe?,  Ion  —  364 

Talleyrand,  Perigord,  Charles,  Maurice  — 
296 

Tancsics,  Mihaly  —  275 
Tanoviceanu,  1.  —  518 
Tappe,  E.  D.  —  230 
Tappeltinus,  Laurentius  —  174,-176 
Tarnowski,  Andrew  —  154 
Tatarinov,  A.,  Colonel  -r,  525,  532 
Tardieu,  Andre  —  344,  541,  746 
Tanascscu,  Ion  —  781 
TSnascscu,  T'lorian  —  472 
TaslSuanu,  Octavian,  C.  —  344,  518,  519, 
645'  ■ 

Taulu,  lonitS  —  249 
Tdgeds,  GAbnr  —  90 
Teiujanu,  Liviu  —  657 
Teleki,-  Count —  102 
Teleky,  Geza  —  464 
Teleki,  LAszlo  -  366 
Teleki,  Michael  —  168 
Teleki,  Pall  -  770,  785 
Tell,  Christian  —  254,  267 
Tempeanu,  V.  —  628 
Tempcrley,  N,  W.  785 
Tenfik,  Pasha  —  430  ( 

Teodor  —  1 17 

Teodor,  George,  D.  —  90,  223 
Teodor  Pavel  —  364,  366 
Teodor,  Pompiliu  —  236,  238 
Teodoru,  Paul  —  522 
Tcodosie  (Theodosius)  —  140  a  , 
Terenee  —  17,  89 
Tettius,  Julianus  —  42 
Themistocles  —  158 
Theod(jrescut  Rdzvan  —  224 
Theophanes  —  96 
Thibault  —  286 
Thimes,  Fr.  —  379 
Thomas,  Albert  —  636,  663 
Thouvenel  —  293,  295,  296 
Thucydide  —  17,  89 
Thugut  —  192,  235 
Tiberian,  Ion  —  226,  227 
Tiesenhausen,  V.  G.  —  224 
Tilionur  —  111 


Tillea,  V  V.  -  689,  769,  780,  783,  785‘ 
787 

Timon,  Franz  —  708 

Tisza,  Istvan  (Stephen)  —  415-417,  428, 

477,  479,  480,  494,  4»9,  500,  510,  512, 
519-521,  540,  541,  672 
Tisza,  Kalman  -  391,  393,  305,  397,  410, 
672 

Ti$ca,  Ion  (Jean)  AI  ‘612,  663 
Ti$ca,  Iosif  —  612 
Tit,  Triff  -  642 
Tittoni  —  505 

Titulescu,  Nicolae  —  492,  497,  516,  518, 
522,  594,  665,  766,  770,  771,  773,  785, 
786 

Titus  —  40  ,  |i4 

Toaca  —  642 

Tocilcscu,  Grigore  —  163;  231,  233,  429 

Todoras  —  246 

Todorut  —  246 

Todorov,  Y,  —  93 

Tofan,  George  —  628 

Toggenlung,  F.,  Count  —  674 

Tolstoi,  D.  A.  —  438 

Tolstoi,  Lev  —  41 1 

Tomah,  L.  —  620 

Tomiciu,  Nicolae  —  232 

Tomoioaga,  Laurent  —  674 

Tom$a,  Stefan  —  164,  165 

Toncescu,  Pascal  —  612 

Topa,  Ovidiu  —  612,  628 

Toppcllinus,  Laurentius  —  174.  176,  200 

TordA,  A.  de  —  770 

Torok,  Lajos  —  679 

Toropu,  O.  —  94,  96 

Toth,  Zoltan  —  237 

Trajan,  Marcus,  Ulpius  —  19,  32,  43,  44- 
49,  51,  55,  56,  60,  61,  65,  77,  92,  -137, 
171,  172,  173 
Trefort  —  405 
Tretiakov,  P.  N.  —  97 
Triteanu,  Lazir  —  451 
Trogus,  Pompeius  —  18,  20,  24,  26,  89, 

90 

Troster,  John  —  176,  200 

Tro$hin,  N.  —  620 

Trotzky,  L.  —  575 

Tryakowski,  J,'  —  9 1 ,  92 

Tsaranov,  V.  I.  —  454 

Tschirschy  —  494,  510 

Tsvetkova,  Bistra  —  124,  226,  231,  !f: 

Tuca,  Florian  -  223,  370,  371 

Tudor,  D.  -  90,  92,  93,  94 

Tuhutum  —  80,  81 

Turcan,  Aurel  —  73 

Turcu,  M.  —  90 

Ttirr  -  307 

Turtureanu,  Emil  —  642. 

Tzetzes,  Johannes  —  32 

:  i  I .  ■ : .  1 1  ■  ’  t 

T 
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firca,  loan  —  182 

THeica,  Gh.  -  702 
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Ubicini,  A  -  21,  49*  70,  82,  83,  89,  ’90,. 

93,  96,  98 
Ubicini,  J.  —  286 
Ucrain,  Constantin  —  237 
Udritzki  —  245 
Ugron,  Gabriel,  von  —  570 
Ulescu  —  320 
Ulysses  —  20 
Unc,  Ghcorghe  —  735 
Uncius,  Leonhard  —  139 
Ungureanu,  Alexandru  —  228 
Uni$ca  —  646 
Urban  V  —  116 
Ureclie,  Colonel  —  667 
Ureehe,  Grigore  —  171,  224,  233 
Ureehia,  V.  A.  —  336,  369,  403 
Ursn,  Horia,  1.  —  728,  730 
Ursu,  Ion  -  517,  518,  665 
Ursu,  Nicola  of  Cimpeiu  —  644  I 
Usubuu  —  79 

\' 

i  i  ■  , 

Vaida-Voevod,  Alexandru  —  392,  419, 

671,  672,  677,  693,  699,  700,  701,  705, 
709,  720,  747,  762,  764,  775, .  776 
Vaillant,  J.  A.  -  49,  2S6 
Valeus  —  73 
Valluy,  J.  E.  —  541 
Varga,  Jon6  —  706 
Varjassy,  Lajos  —  688,  690,  733 
Yarlaam  (Barlaam)  —  171 
Vasca,  V.  —  686 

Vasile,  Lupu  (Basil  the  Wolf)  —  165,  167, 
171,  174,  175,  177,  179,  232,  276 
Vasile,  Archpriest  of  Brasov  —  174 
Vasilescu,  P.  —  612 
Vaslliev-Totelboim  —  620 
Vasiliu,  Aurel  —  781 
Vassescu,  G.,  Colonel  —  665 
Vassu  —  646 
Vatatzes,  Leon  —  83 
Vataul  —  80 

Vaugham,  Williams  —  780,  785 
Vazov,  Ivdn  —  321 
VScSrescu,  IenSchita  —  190 
Vfic5rcscu,  Teodor,  C.  —  314,  315,  318, 
370,  371 

VSitoianu,  Arthur,  General  —  762,  763 

Vfileanu,  Alexandru  —  628 

Valuta,  loan  -  628 

Vele,  George  —  108 

Velichl,  C.  N.  -  369,  371 

Veliciu,  Romul  —  694 

Veltman,  A,  F.  —  533,  545 

Veluc  —  79 

Vanizelos  —  509 

Ventura,  Marioara  —  594 

Veress,  A.  —  230-232 

Yerzea  —  449 

Vescani  —  646 

Vespasian  —  40 


Vetters,  II.  -  94  ■■  V 

Vianu,  Alexandru  —  780,  784,  786 
Victoria,  Queen  —  296 
Yicz  —  596 

Vidu,  loan  —  428,  694 

Vigucl,  Ph.  —  434 

Vimina,  Alberto  —  137 

Vinogradov,  V  N.  -  319,  371,-  727 

Yintiia  —  146 

Virgilius  —  38 

Visarion,  monk  —  204 

Vitenco,  Vasile  —  781 

V'ittorio,  Emmanuelle,  King,  —  64T 

Vizghert,  I.  D.  —  623 

Ytjarova,  J.  —  97 

Vlrtosu,  Emil  —  232,  235 

Vlad,  Aurel  -  468,  671,  077,  699,  700,  710 

Vlad,  Caiugarul  (the  Monk)  —  226,  447 

Vlad,  Dracul  (Vlad  the  Devil  or  Dracula) 

-  121,  447 

Vlad,  Tepe$  (Vlad  the  Impaler)  —  122,  125, 
129,  143,  144,  146,  447 
Vlad,  Voivode  —  81,  421 
Yladimirescu,  Tudor  —  193,  221,  244,  243— 
-249,  362,  363,  449,  457,  510 
Vladislav,  Vlaicu  —  119,  129  M  ,ti:  ni  . 
MahutS,  Alexandru  —  101,'  221  1  ■  . 

Ylaicu,  Aurel  —  343 

Vlassa,  N.  —  88  ' 

Vlastimir,  ICnez  —  78 

Vogoride,  Alexandru  —  292,  36S 

Vogoride,  Nicolae  —  287-295,  297,  368 

Vogoride,  §teffinache  —  288 

Voiia  -  80 

Vointa,  Toma  —  246 

Voinov,  D.  —  612,  730 

Volin,  S.  1.  —  224 

Vopicka,  Charles  —  576,  605 

Vorontsov,  Count  —  434 

Vranghel,  F.  P.  -  736 

Vrabiescu,  I.  —  496,  518 

Vrylenko,  H.  —  579 

Vuia,  Traian  —  612,  643,  663,  665,  730, 
781 

Vulcan,  Bishop  —  405 

Vulcan,  Iosif  —  409,  420 

Yulic,  M.  —  89 

Vulpe,  Radu  —  89-91,  94 

Vyx,  Lieutnant-Colonel  —  716,  718 

W 

Walewski,  Valentin  -  154,  282,  288,  291, 
293,  294,  296 
Walko,  Count  —  785 
Walther,  Baltazar  —  151,  230 
Warziewiecki,  Krzystoff  —  139 
Weber,  General  —  604 
Wekcrle,  G.  -  393 

WesselSny,  Miklos  —  256-258,  364,  365 

Weygand,  M.,  General  —  749,  781 
Wilhelm,  crown  prince  —  346,  377 
Wilhelm  II  (William)  Emperor  of  Germany 

—  442)  476,  494,  508,  509,  562,  581,  585 
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Wilson,  Woodrow  —  556,  568,  571,  580, 
504,  603,  604,  635-037,  639,  650, 

653,  659,  660,  692,  706,  717,  720,  739, 
740,  744,  757,  782 
Wiesner,  Joseph  —  89 
Wladislaw  II  —  120 
Wollnnka,  Karl  —  630 
Wavrin  —  554 


X 


Xenopol,  A.  D.  -  52,  03,  66,  93,  94,  96, 
98,  363,  367,  368,  429,  454,  489,  490, 
517 

Xenopol,  Nicolae  —  516,  518 
Y 

Ypericle,  Steibon,  de  -  417,  505,  511,  512, 
515,  565 

l  •  -ft!  »dj  •>:  !  •  |  I  .  -■  . 

Z 

Zadlc,  Iacob,  General  —  683,  666 
Zaharescu,  Vladimir  —  735 
Zaharia,  Em.  —  88 
Zaharia,  Eugenia  —  95,  96 
Zaharia,  Gheorghe  —  91,  371,  474 
Zaharia,  N.  —  88 


Zalasdl,  Danlile  —  154 
Zamllrescu,  Dan  —  230 
Zamfirescu,  Duiliu,  A1  —  776 
Zamolxis  -  18,  28,  54 
Zamoyski,  Jan  —  154,  160,  161 
Zane,'  Gh.  -  365,  366 
Zapolya,  John  —  134 
Zaschuk,  A.  —  439,  440,  455 
Zenceanu,  A.  —  612 
Zenovius  —  69 

Zhechev,  Nikolai  —  314,  319,  370 

Zhelezneakov,  A.  G.  —  726 

Zhukov,  V.  I  —  454 

Zhukovski,  I.  —  620 

Ztcliy,  Count  —  521 

Zimmermnnn,  Werner  —  222 

Zinkeisen,  I.  W.  -  235 

Ziyfl,  Bey  -  399 

Zmcureanu,  R.  —  612 

Zola,  Emil  —  402 

Zolkiewski,  Stanislaw  —  151 

ZoltAn,  Duke  —  80 

Zoltes  —  90 

Zopyrion  —  24,  89 

Zorin,  Zamfir  —  780 

Zoltes  —  90 

Zetov  —  317 

Zuppelli,  V.  -  643 

Zyraxes  —  38 
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The  very  choice  of  the 
chapters  and  subchapters  is 
quite  suggestive,  the  respec¬ 
tive  titles  conveying  the  main 
directions  of  this  important 
synthesis. 

A  number  of  questions  a- 
rise  from  this  book,  calling  for 
an  undelayed  answer  likely 
to  facilitate  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  complex  issues  dis¬ 
cussed,  of  the  endeavours 
and  sacrifices  made  by  the 
Romanian  people  and  by 
their  ancestors  for  creating, 
preserving  and  developing 
their  own  state. 

Academician  $tefan  Pascu 
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